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PREFACE. 


The circiimstancea which have led to the publica- 
tion of this volume, will appear IVom the “ Plea for 
Sunday Trains” which holds in it the most conspi- 
cuous place, but which serves chiefly to introduce a 
series of dissertations upon ' sidy ects of far wider and 
more pennanent interest than its own. 

The leading topic here discussed is the Sabbath 
question ; but around it, and for its elucidation, many 
kindred themes of much interest and importance have 
gathered. What 1 have aimed at producing, is a 
treatise in which the lights of modem science and 
modern biblical learning should be brought to bear 
upon the matters in dispute. If by means of those 
light s it is possible to expose and counteract the un- 
obtrusive errors of some, the disingenuous misrepre- 
sentations of others, and the well-meaning sophistry, 
ignorance, and presumption of a third class of zealous 
Sabbatarians, the cause of truth may be a gainer by 
the discussion. 

I have endeavoured, moreover, to recal the atten- 
tion of divines and serious laymen to the much ne- 
glected but increasingly fruitful field of Natural Beli- 
gion. Prom its diligent culture there is reason to hope 
for a rich haiwest of good to mankind. In particular, 
we may le^im in it more and more how to spend bene- 
ficially the leisure of the Sabbath. ,^,5 

Lastly, — and above all, — ^I have embraced so fit an 
opportunity to enforce those lauded, but imperfectly 



practised principles ii^^gious liberty, which are in- 
volved in this anctsovT^J^ther questions of the day. 
In executing this part of the design, I have laid largely 
under contribution the writings of those great men by 
whom, in former times, the foundations of our freedom 
weiio consolidated ; and it is hoped that the sound 
sense, noble sentiments, and vigorous diction, which 
the selected passages display, will tend to foster the 
reviving interest in so solid and admirable a depart- 
ment of English literature. 

In the Plea for Sunday Trains, I have forborne, as 
carefully as when it was originally spoken, to intro- 
duce any inquiry into the theological basis of the Sab- 
bath. The sole ground on which my stand continues 
to bo taken there, is the civil right of the public to 
the use of the Railway on Simday — a ground thought 
sufficient, indepcndenlly of theological questions, to 
support firmly the conclusion that is built upon it. 
In the subsequent portions of the volume, howex ci’, 
the Sabbatarians are encountered on their chosen (ield 
of Scripture ; and I humbly suggest that should the 
agitation be resumed in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway Company, it may conduce alike to the ad- 
vancement of religious truth, and to the saving of 
much valuable time to men of business, if the theolo- 
gical part of the controvei’sy be henceforth conducted 
exclusively through the medium of the pulpit, the 
platform, and, best of all, the press. For what good 
pui’pose can bo served by reiterating, to intelligent 
men, assertions and arguments which to many of them 
arc superfluous, and to others arc merely what they 
have long since considered and rejected ? . 

Of the few theological discussions which occur in 
Note C, some may at first sight appear to be altoge- 
ther out of place in a treatise on the Sabbath. But if 
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a chief purpose of our weekly holiday be the refresh- 
iTicnt and enjoyment of man — as that of the Jewish 
Sabbath assuredly was — it cannot be imi)ertinent to 
itjquirc into the tendency of any doctrine that is fre- 
((uently delivered from our pulpits, to promote or to 
hinder so important an end. And this I with the less 
hesitation maintain, because we are constantly told 
by teachers of the views criticised, that it is a Chris- 
tian duty to attend regularly the churches where they 
ai’O the instructors, instead of following our own 
judgment (if at variance with theirs) as to the most 
bciicficial way of spending the day of rest. Nay, 
the present clerical crusade against the opening of 
the Crystal Palace on Sundaj^ and the sailing of a 
steamboat on the (’lyde for the recreation of citizens 
of Glasgow upon that their only day of leisure, is an in- 
vitation to every man capable of thinking, to discuss, 
ill connection with what is more strictly “ the Sabbath 
question,” the (piality of the spiritual food administered 
by the agitators. The opinion is now rapiilly spread- 
ing amongst us, that, much of what is delivered as 
religious truth in Calvinistic churches not only has no 
1 itlc to the character it assumes, but counteracts the 
beneficial influence of the Sabbath ; and holding that 
opinion myself, I cannot but consider it a duty to op- 
pose (as I have done with the help of theologians whose 
talents, erudition, and piety, well entitle them to be 
heard) certain views of the character and goveniment 
of the Deity, which, if at variance, as I believe them 
lo be, with natural religion and the doctrine of Jesus, 
ought to be freely and opeiily oxamiuod. Another ob- 
jectwhich has occasionally been in view, is to lead some 
lo consider whether it is worth while lo occupy so 
much time, and to q^eite so much bitter feeling, as we 
do, iii discussing absl ruse points of scholastic divinity 



about which the best and wisest men huvo come, aud 
apparently will always come, to discordant conclusions. 
Surely it is high time that Christians should cease to 
torment themselves with the notion that a right deci- 
sion upon such questions is of vital importance to tlioir 
welfare ; and that the clergy, instead of wasting tlieir 
strength in fruitless logoma(‘hy, should labour more 
exclusively and caniestly in that department of dutj’^ 
wliich Bishop Butler la_)s out for tlieni in a sennou 
elsewhere quoted “ Our province,’' saj s he, “is virtue 
and religion, life and manneis ; the science of improi - 
ing the temper, and making tlie heart better. Tins 
is tlie field assigned us to cultiv'ate , how mneli it has 
lain neglected is indeed astonishing.” 


Edinbubcu, ll</i '^iptemhtr 1853 
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A PLEA FOR SUNDAY TRAINS. 
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TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGOW RAILWAY. 


Gentlemen, — At our half-yearly meetings held on 12th 
March and 27th August 1850, 1 moved, “ That a morning and 
evening train be run on Sundays from each terminus of this 
railway to the various stations along the line, for the accom- 
modation of such portion of the community as may find it 
necessary to use these trams ; and that the accommodation be 
^effected by attaching first, second, and third class passenger 
carriages to the Sunday trains now employed in the carriage 
of letters, parcels, and newspapers for the Post-ofiBce ; or that 
it may be otherwise effected, as the directors may deem ex- 
pedient.” That this motion should be rejected on both occa- 
sions was a matter of course ; for, whUe not a single proxy was 
issued by the party with which I feted, expensive and suc- 
cessful efforts to collect proxies wei/e made by our opponents.* 
But in spite of defeat, I am more ahd more convinced that the 
motion had reason and justice on its side, and that by reiter- 
ating, in the language of reason, appeals to your “ discretion 
and common sense,” the re-establishment of carriages for pas- 
sengers on Sundays'will at length be effected. In this belief, I 
again respectfully urge upon your notice the arguments which 
some of you have already listened to with more or less atten- 
tion, in circumstances not very favourable to deliberate and 
candid judgment. Another inducement to address you in this 
more suitable form through the press is, that I shall have an. 

* See Appendix, note A. 
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opportunity of making such additions, and appending such 
illustrations of the subject and its collateral bearings, as it 
may seem desirable to introduce. In the following pages I 
shall of course speak merely as the expounder of my indi- 
vidual opinions, and not as the representative of any party ^ 
though I am aware there are many who fully concur with me. 

The argument which I employed on the occasions referred 
to was, that the public are entitled to demand and receive from 
us the amount of accommodation which the motion specified ; 
and I confined myself to this point exclusively, because, if the 
argument can be successfully maintained (as I think it can), 
all further discussion of the question upon other grounds is 
plainly unnecessary. On the present occasion I do not mean 
to depart from my former course. 

The question as to Sunday trains has usually been argued, 
at our meetings, as if it might or ought to be decided on theo- 
logical grounds. Clergymen and laymen have alike exerted 
themselves to shew what is the will of God in regard to these 
trains, and, having concluded to their own satisfaction that 
the systematic running -of them is at variance with the divine 
will, have maintained that therefore the demands of other 
people who have come to a different conclusion should not be 
Complied with. Now it is quite true that, as individual men, 
each of us is called upon and entitled to decide, for the regula- 
tion of his own conduct, what is the will of God in this as in 
other religious matters, and, having done so, to act in accord- 
ance with his notions of duty. But it is equally true that 
this liberty of action is restricted by the paramount obligation, 
which all lie upder, to respect the rights, both natural and 
express, of every other man. Whether, in the circumstances of 
the case, the public has a natural right to the use of Sunday 
trains on our line, it is unnecessary here to inquire ; seeing 
that, as I shall endeavour to shew, there is an earpress agree- 
ment binding us to give the accommodation demanded — which 
agreement, every just man will admit, must overrule any no- 
tions o^religious duty which we may happen to entertain. What 
I beg you to consider at present is a civil rights and nothing 
but a civil right — a right which stands on precisely the same 
foundation, whether the truth lie in one man's religious views 
or in another's. All men have equally free access with our- 
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selves to the sources of kuowledge of the divine will ; and it is 
not only the right but a recognised duty of every intelligent 
human being, to avail himself of those means of religious 
knowledge which are common to all, and to draw his own con- 
clusions from what he discovers. And not only so ; but, when 
he has drawn his conclusions, he is as clearly and undeniably 
entitled as we are to shape his practice in conformity with them 
— ^under this sole restriction always, that he shall abstain from 
violating by his conduct the rights of his fellow-men.* 

In a Protestant country like this, it may seem unnecessary 
to utter a single word in defence of the right of private judg- 
ment in religious matters ; but I must be allowed to say, that 
so long as this grand right, though freely acknowledged in 
words, shall continue to be so generally denied as it is, in 
practice, to all who differ in opinion from ourselves, t it will 
be the duty of the friends of liberty to demand on every fit 
occasion a real and practical recognition of the principle, 
that for our religious opinions and practice, while they violate 
no man’s rights, we are responsible to God alone. It is the 
palpable and highest interest of every human being to gain 
correct knowledge of religious truth ; and when , a man has 
done his best to acquire such knowledge, the opinions he adopts 
are the truth to him, and must, nay, ought to be the guiding 
principles of his conduct. To whatever extent this truth of 
his may chance to coincide with that absolute and eternal 
truth which can be authoritatively pronounced to be sucli 
ty one Supreme Tribunal alone — a species of truth which 
men have ever been prone to confound with the opinions 
apprehended by them to coincide with it — I say, however 
much or little of absolute truth may be in a man’s religious 
views, the sincere holder of them is entitled to reduce them 
to practice whenever and wherever he pleases ; nor, so long 
as the rights of society are uninvaded, has any one a right to 
say to him, “ What doest thou 

But let us see what kind of practical recognition this right 
of private judgment obtains from the party who object to the 
running of the Sunday trains. “ This Company,” say they, 
“ is bound by a Divine Commandment delivered to the Jews 
at Mount Sinai, to abstain from carrying passengers systemati- 

♦ NoteB. t NoteC. t Note D. 
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cally on Sundays ; therefore it would be sinful to re-establish 
the trains which in more sinful times used to carry them ; and 
therefore we will not re-establish those trains.” This, I think, 
is the substance of all the arguments employed on that side of 
the question. But what say the opposite party to this 1 They 
tell us that, without in the least calling in question the right 
of those who hold this opinion to believe as they do, and to act 
in their own private affairs according to their belief, they, on 
their side, after carefully studying the Fourth Commandment 
and the other patent sources of knowledge of the divine will, 
are convinced that the running of the proposed trains on 
Sunday, for the conveyance of all who judge that they have 
good reason to travel, is not at variance with the law of God. 
We all agree that although the Fourth Commandment ex- 
pressly forbids those who are bound by it, to do any work 
whatsoever on the Sabbath-day, a strict and literal interpreta- 
tion of it would be unreasonable, inasmuch as total abstinence 
from labour is not only inexpedient but beyond our power. We 
all perform, or countenance others in performing, many kinds 
of labour on every Sunday in the year. It is rare to meet 
with any one who objects to the doing of certain kinds of work 
on Sunday by sailors, ferrymen, physicians, surgeons, domestic 
servants, coachmen, ostlers, dairymaids, scavengers, policemen, 
lamplighters, and persons in attendance at gas works, chemi- 
cal works, smelting furnaces, and 1 might add malting houses, 
were it not that the large and respectable sect of “ total 
abstainers” see no need for making malt either on Sunday 
or Saturday. In short, it is admitted that works of necessity 
and mercy may and ought to be performed on Sunday ; and 
it may safely be affirmed farther, that a hearty desire is pre- 
valent among all parties that labour of this kind should be 
restricted within the narrowest limits that circumstances will 
allow, and that, by suitable arrangements (like those formerly 
adopted upon our railway when the passenger trains were run, 
and still, I believer, in use with respect to the trains which 
carry the Sunday mails), it should be made to fall as lightly 
and as seldom as possible upon individuals. But here we reach 
the critical point where disagreement begins ; — we come to 
the question, What is the meaning of that well-worn phrase, 
“ works of necessity and mercy ?” What works or classes of 
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works does it include and sanction ? Who is to determine 
whether a certain act, which somebody in certain circum- 
stances proposes to do, but which another man tells him he 
ought not to do, does or does not in reality fall within the 
limits of these privileged classes of works ? — As the discussion 
proceeds, it soon appears that there are hundreds of acts con- 
cerning which extremely different opinions are entertained 
by different people in regard to their necessary or beneficial 
character. In the case under consideration, one party affirms 
that neither the systematic running of Sunday trains, nor the 
using of them when they ply, is a work of necessity or mercy ; 
while another proclaims its belief that precisely the reverse of 
this is the truth. Who, then, is to sit in judgment? For my 
part, I know not any authority on earth that can be compe- 
tently appealed to ; and if none there be, the only practicable 
solution of the difficulty is to allow each party to decide for 
itself — to recognise the principle that neither has the shadow 
of a right to interfere with the decision of the other, or with 
the conduct regulated by that decision. I assert the right of 
every man to determine freely for himself what (within the 
limits already pointed out) he may do upon Sunday, con- 
sistently with his religious duty : if he err in his decision, he 
is responsible to God alone.* Now, it is perfectly well known 
that numerous cases occur in which people judge it right and 
proper to travel on Sunday. No statistics are necessary to 
prove that ; for when our Sunday passenger-trains were run, 
they were actually used to a moderate extent by the public, 
and at this day the public avail themselves, to a similar extent, 


* The only approach, that I can think of, to a correct definition of works of 
necessity and mercy” is — works whose performance is calculated to save the com- 
munity from greater evils than those attending a moderate and exceptional amount 
of labour on Sundays ; in other words, works which the exigencies of human 
nature and human society demand the performance of. Most people agree 
that such works are not only lawful, but positively incumbent, on Sundays ; but 
when they come to apply the definition to individual cases, the greatest possible 
disagreement is found to exist. The evils which A thinks greater than those of 
a particular kind of Sunday work, B thinks no evils at all, but evident ad- 
vantages'; while what seem disadvantages to B, are looked upon os advantages 
by A. Such differences of opiifion will exist as long as men differ in the extent 
of their knowledge of human nature, and in their ability to see beyond the 
obvious and immediate effects of a principle or custom, to the more remote and 
indirect consequences which flow from it. 
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of the Sunday trains on every Scotch railway which affords 
the accommodation. In a populous district like ours there 
cannot fail to occur, so frequently that non-occur]*ence is the 
exception and not the rule, cases where travelling is required 
for the performance of the duties of benevolence, relationship, 
and friendship, the duty of preserving health and strength of 
body and mind,* nay, even the duty of attending the ordinances 
of divine worship — for the last of these was the motive which 
induced many persons resident near the railway, and who 
either were not within reach of a church, or had not one of 
their own denomination in their district, to travel regularly to 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Falkirk, and other places, in the Sunday 
trains formerly run upon our line. And who will deny that 
every one of these individuals was entitled to decide for him- 
self whether it was consistent with his duty so to travel ? Just 
consider for a moment the endlessness, of the controversies as 
to the extent to which the Fourth Commandment delivered to 
the Jews is binding on Christians, — how such controversies 
have abounded from the days of the Apostles down to our own 
times, and have elicited the expression of the most diverse 
opinions from men all excellently qualified by learning, ability, 
and integrity, to judge in the matter.t In the face of such 
facts as these, is it not astonishing that in this so-called en- 
lightened age and Protestant country, any party of reli- 
gionists should assume the position of infallible interpreters 
of the divine law, whose dicta must regulate not merely their 
own conduct (as it ought to do), but also the conduct of their 
fellow-mortals who cannot see with their eyes, or discover the 
right of any man among them to sit in Moses’ seat % J Con- 
trast the effects of our present railway-arrangements with the 
working of those which existed under the former regime. 
Then, every man was free to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience : if he thought he had a, good reason for travelling 
on Sunday, he travelled i if not, he staid at home. But in 
these later times no such oven-feanded justice is dealt out to 
the community ; fov although he wfco objects to Sunday travel- 
ling is still as completely at liberty as ever to remain at home, 
be who wishes to travel must hire a special conveyance at an 
expense which it is ten to one he cannot afford, or stay at home 

* Note E. t Note F. J Note G. 
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against his will. It is in the hope of persuading you to aban- 
don this partial dealing, so discreditable to the Company and 
injurious to the public, that I now once more ,take the liberty 
of addressing you. 

My proposition is, that the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way Company lies under a civil obligation to the public (and^ 
of course^ to every individual member of the public ) to afford 
them accommodation for travelling on Sundays^ to the extent 
proposed by the motion which has been rejected. Th^ ques- 
tion, Does such an obligation exist \ is, I submit, the one which 
ought all along to have stood foremost in our deliberations 
about Sunday trains, instead of being, as has somehow hap- 
pened, almost entirely lost sight of and forgotten. If it ought 
to be decided in the affirmative, there is plainly no means, 
short of re-establishing the Sunday trains, of escaping from 
the reproach of injustice and tyrannical abuse of power; and 
even if it could be fairly decided in the negative, which I hope 
to shew it cannot be, we should still have to consider whether 
it would not be right, and reasonable, and expedient, to bestow 
freely what the public could not demand as their due. 

I admit that if we were an ordinary carrying company like 
the proprietors of stage-coaches, no man would be entitled to 
demand that we should establish conveyances on Sunday for 
his accommodation. But a little consideration will shew that 
our Company stands in a very different position from Such in- 
dividuals and associations as these. It has been incorporated 
by an Act of Parliament for the express purpose, among 
others, of giving the public “ additional means of communica- 
tion between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and adjacent places.’* 
These are the very words of our Act of Incorporation ; and it 
was in consideration of our engaging to fulfil this and other 
purposes that we were invested with extensive powers and pri- 
vileges, which we have abundantly exercised in compelling 
individuals to sell us their property, in destroying their 
pleasure-grounds, and in many other ways which it is needless 
to specify here. On six days of the week we have all along 
satisfactorily and -creditably fulfilled our engagement to Par- 
liament and the public ; and — ^to the honour of the original 
Board of Directors be it said — for several years our pledge 
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was redeemed upon the seventh day also, in a manner which 
there is every reason to believe was satisfactory to those 
members of the public who had occasion and were inclined to 
avail themselves of their right to use the trains. But ulti- 
mately, by means of a certain remarkable coalition of parties, 
a decree was issued that the conveyance of passengers, even 
by the Sunday trains which were still to carry the mails, and 
which to this day have continued to carry them, should forth- 
with ^nd imperatively cease.* In this proceeding the right 
of the public seems to have been altogether forgotten; for 
among those by whose aid the decree was issued, were gentle- 
men of known honour and respectability, who cannot be sup- 
posed capable of wittingly and wilfully committing a breach 
of faith, or lending their sanction to a seen act of injustice. 
Surely it will not be argued, that because the “ means of com- 
munication” which we afford during six days of the week, are 
in the aggregate greater than those which, before the railway 
was opened, the public enjoyed during the whole seven days, 
therefore our engagement to give “ additional means of com- 
munication” has been fairly and adequately fulfilled. To such 
an argument as this there would be the obvious and conclusive 
reply, that we are no more entitled to make an exception of 
Sunday than to suspend the running of trains on Monday or 
Tuesday likewise, on the plea that the aggregate accommoda- 
tion given to the public during the remaining five days is 
greater than it used to be on the neighbouring roads during 
the entire week. I beg you to consider what sort of reception 
Parliament would have given to our bill if its preamble had set 
forth, not simply, as it did, that we were to furnish “ addi- 
tional means of communication,*’ but that we were to give 
additional means of communication upon six days of the week, 
while on Sundays it would be our religious duty to withhold 
even such limited means of communication as the public were 
at that time actually’enjoying in the form of two mail-coaches, 
which the opening of the railway would of course entirely put 
a stop to. Will any man of business deliberately assert, in 
his character of a man of business, that the Legislature would 
ever have sanctioned such a proposal as that 1 And if not, 
how can we escape the conclusion, that for several years we 
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have been abusing our powers by doing what the Legislature 
never intended or expected us to do — ^what the promoters of 
the bill never contemplated we should do — what a large body 
of the public would have successfully opposed our being em- 
powered to do — and what we have therefore just as little legal 
right as we have reason and justice to support us in doing 
The plain truth is, that we are breaking faith in a manner 
which I for one, as a shareholder and a Scotchman, am ashamed 
of, and of which, as a member of the public, I shall not cease to 
complain ; and the sooner we wipe away this reproach, by re- 
storing to the community the use of those Sunday trains which 
we have so long persisted in “ sending empty away,” the better 
for our character in the eyes of every intelligent admirer of 
fair and honest dealing. Nor will our reputation for consist- 
ency at all suffer on the occasion ; for it is not without cause 
that a sneer usually accompanies the question, whether our 
desecration of the Sabbath would be materially greater if 
our engines drew four or five carriages after them, instead 
of the solitary one which from week to week they actually 
draw. . . 

I repeat that, to all appearance, the public were satisfied 
with the amount of Sunday accommodation which they for- 
merly received from us* It is likely that they will be equally 
content if the same amount be restored to them, and that 
Such opportunities as we may again give them of travelling 
on Sundays will not in future, any more than formerly, be 
abused. There is no rashness in saying, that any man who 
should travel by the trains on Sunday, while believing that he 
sinned in doing so, would in all probability be at least as 
sinfully occupied at home if compelled to remain there. But, 
sinning or not sinning, he alone is accountable for his con- 
duct ; and neither we nor our directors, nor any tyrannical 
“ standing committee for Scotland,’’ t have the smallest right 
to prevent him from acting as he does, however much we may 
be entitled to express our disapprobation of his behaviour, 
and to endeavour by reasoning and expostulation to lead him 
into a better path. Great exaggeration has been indulged 
in as to the misconduct of persons travelling by Sunday 
trains. If some few cases have occurred of individuals who 
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were found drinking to excess after such travelling, surely 
it does not follow that the Sunday trains were the cause of 
the drunkenness ! Post hoc^ ergo propter hoc^ is the lamest 
of all arguments. What reason is there to think that the 
drunkards would have led a sober life if cooped up in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh — nay, that they would not rather have been still 
more drunken, for want of the amusement of travelling, and by 
means of that additional quantity of spirits which the saving 
of the railway fares would have enabled them to purchase 
The truth, I fear, is, that if the means of healthful and in- 
nocent recreation be withheld from the people, they will 
ever be prone to betake themselves to vicious indulgences — 
to practices which do not the less exist because they are less 
within the observation of the virtuous portion of the commu- 
nity than Sunday travelling. And it is a question which 
might be advantageously discussed, how much of the drunken- 
ness and profligacy which notoriously prevail to so lamentable 
an extent in Glasgow and Edinburgh on Sundays, is in truth 
the effect of that peculiar tendency which the people of Scot- 
land have to surround their religious observances with re- 
pulsive gloom, instead of performing them in that cheerful 
and thankful spirit which, in other parts of Christendom, is 
thought to be more accordant with the precepts and example 
of our Lord. Perhaps a few prize-essays on this neglected 
branch of the subject of Sabbath-observance might supply us 
with useful information and valuable materials of thought. t 
Let me here put a case, which may serve to illustrate the 
principles above maintained, and perhaps be more effectual 
than any extent of mere argument in giving them weight 
with some who are disposed to reject them. Tt is prover- 
bially the best way of obtaining a clear view of the rights of 
our neighbours, to imagine an exchange of places with them, 
and to ask ourselves with what degree of satisfaction we should 
then accept from them the treatment they are receiving from 
us. This, I say, is the best way of bringing ourselves to the 
practising (in addition to the preaching) of the commandment, 
that we should do to others as we would that they should do 
to us. Suppose, then, that the stock of this Company 
been purchased to such an extent by Jewish capitalists, that 
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they have been able to establish a Jewish majority of directors 
at the Board ; which majority, we shall suppose, are not less 
sincerely attached to their religiont and not less zealous for 
the honour and glory of God, than the Board to whose hands 
the reins bf power are at present confided. And, to complete 
the picture, let these Jewish directors be farther supposed to 
entertain a confident belief that they possess so certain a know- 
ledge of God's will, that other men’s opinions concerning it 
must of necessity be erroneous if different from their own. 
This, to be sure, is a supposition not very complimentary to 
the Jews ; but, as it is a mere assumption for the sake of ar- 
gument, I hope that if there be any of the Hebrew faith 
among the readers of these pages, they will be good enough 
to pardon the liberty that is taken. Well, then, what do our 
Jewish directors proceed to do ? Why, the very day of their 
instalment in oflBce, they issue a peremptory order that no trains 
shall be run upon the seventh day of the week — this being, as 
they announce, the day appointed by the divine law to be kept 
holy by resting from every kind of labour. The new regula- 
tion, of course, excites a universal outcry among the Christian 
members of the community ; they are up in arms against so 
flagrant a violation of their rights ; and, at the next meeting 
of the shareholders, one of them moves that the Saturday 
trains be resumed, in order that the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the intermediate districts, and her Majesty’s 
subjects in general, who are all alike interested in the matter, 
may go about their lawful business as usual. But the con- 
scientious directors are inexorable : they have the efficient 
support of a large muster of Hebrew shareholders and proxies ; 
and the scruples of every waverer among them are dis- 
pelled by the presence of sundry eminent rabbins, who have 
bought shares of the Company’s stock with the declared and 
sole intention of promoting ttie honour and glory of God. 
This compact phalanx is numerically irresistible ; but argu- 
ment, as well as the strength of numbers, is relied on for 
victory. A learned rabbin proceeds to expound to the meet- 
ing what they ought to believe. ** Here,” says he, “ I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Fourth Commandment, which you 
yourselves acknowledge to be divine. What aife the words of 
this Commandment 1 ‘ The seventh day is the Sabbath of the» 
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Lord tliy God ; ia it thou shalt not do any ’work.’ Now, 
what can be plainer than this — ‘ The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God* ? And is not Saturday the 
seventh day ? and are we not, therefore, bound by the Com- 
mandment to rest from all labour on Saturday ? No doubt, 
you tell us that the original Sabbath-day has been abolished, 
and a new one put in its place. But, really, you must pardon 
us for adhering to our own deliberate and confident belief, 
that not one tittle of the Mosaic law has been repealed or 
modified ; and we must plainly tell you, moreover, that even 
supposing the books of the New Testament to be an authentic 
history of alterations of the Mosaic law, we cannot see how 
this admission would at all strengthen your case. For we 
have been told by many among yourselves, and have read in 
the writings of some of your most learned men, that the 
Christian Scriptures contain no record whatever of the ap- 
pointment, express or implied, of a new Sabbath-day ; — and 
upon looking closely into the matter for our own satisfaction, 
we have found, with surprise, that such is actually the case. 
Now, if you really do admit the Fourth Commandment to be 
divine and of universal application, and if you cannot shew 
that it has been altered by the supreme authority which en- 
acted it, you are clearly bound to observe it to the letter ; 
the reason annexed to the Commandment obliges you, equally 
with us, to keep the seventh not the first day of the week 
holy ; and any Sabbath, except the one observed on the seventh 
day, must have quite another foundation than the Fourth Com- 
mandment. Your demand is most unreasonable, that we should 
substitute a festival of human appointment for one which is 
confessedly divine. It is the Sabbath which we observe, and 
not the new Sabbath observed by you, that is spoken of by our 
inspired prophets where they threaten its profaners with the 
divine wrath ; and as good citizens, desirous to avert that wrath 
from the British people, we esteem it our duty to prevent the 
desecration of the true Sabbath by our countrymen.’*^ Such, 
we may fairly suppose, would be the reasoning of a Jew, hold-^ 
ing principles similar to those of the late Sir Andrew Agnew. 
Of the soundness or unsoundness of such reasoning, it is unne- 
cessary to sf^eak — that is a point with which we have here 
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nothing to do : I am willing to assume either that the Jews, 
or the followers of Sir Andrew Agnew, or the advocates of 
Sunday trains, have the good fortune to hold opinions that 
coincide with absolute and eternal truth ; and I am equally 
willing to assume that any or all of them are so unfortunate 
as to mistake error for truth. Granting that Sir Andrew 
Agnew was the favoured possessor of sound theological views, 
and that everybody who rejects his doctrine is in error, — still 
I ask. What effective answer could any disciple of his make 
to the supposed Jewish argument? — what eiTective answer 
can be made to it by any man who repudiates the principle 
that all are entitled to judge for themselves what day is the 
Sabbath, and what they may without impiety do upon tha 
day ? Not a shred of argument could such a man employ with 
the slightest prospect of success. He has thrown away the 
only weapon with which it was possible to assail the enemy 
and if he has any regard for consistency his plain and only 
course is quietly to retire from the field. But unless I widely 
mistake the character of certain of my opponents, no in- 
truding thought about consistency would for a moment im- 
pede the outpouring of their indignation. Even if there were 
a synagogue in every parii,h, and if every synagogue (at the 
urgent instigation of its rabbin^ — himself still more urgently 
roused by a circular from the head-quarters of the Jewish Sab- 
bath Alliance), had sent up a memorial exhorting the Direc- 
tors, with ready-made eloquence, to be firm in obeying God 
rather than man — if the strongest expressions of “ grief and in- 
dignation” had come from the synagogues of Stornoway, and 
Knock, and Lochcarron, and Oban, and Trumisgarry, and 
scores or hundreds of other enlightened places would 
our clerical copartners have looked upon these respectable 
documents as of the slightest avail in settling the controversy ? 
It is pleasant to imagine the scornful glance which they would 
throw upon the ponderous pile of proofs of public opinion be- 
fore them, and the eagerness with which they would turn their 
backs upon their former selves, and i#sort to those very weapons 
which heretofore they had treated with disdain ! Most refresh- 
ing would it be to witness the energy with which they would 
inculcate upon their Jewish adversaries, that it is the privilege 
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of every man to decide for himself whether or not the Fourth 
Commandment ought to be observed on Saturday — that 
although the trains should be run on that day, no Jew would 
be compelled to travel by them, or to assist in working them 
— that the Company had asked and received its powers from 
Parliament on the express condition that certain services, in- 
cluding the conveyance of passengers on Saturdays, should 
be performed to the public — that the Directors had therefore 
no right to close the railway on Saturdays — ^that to refuse ful- 
filment of a bargain on the ground of religious duty would be 
preposterous in almost any circumstances, and was supremely 
so where the pious individuals had deliberately become mem- 
bers of a company by whose previous engagements they knew 
they would be bound, but whose stock they had nevertheless 
bought for the express purpose of stopping the performance of 
those engagements — ^that if any Jewish shareholder could not 
conscientiously sanction, or refrain from actively opposing, 
the traflSc on the seventh day, it was the easiest thing in the 
world for him, by selling his stock, to rid himself of all re- 
sponsibility and self-reproach for the acts which might be done 
by the Company in the honest fulfilment of its obligation — and 
that, in like manner, if any Jewish guard or engine-driver 
should think it unlawful to perforin the work which his em- 
ployers desired to be done, he might leave freely the service 
which he had freely entered, and undertake some other em- 
ployment in which no Saturday labour would be included: 
These appeals would be found unanswerable even by the most 
ingenious adherer to the Mosaic law. But if the speaker 
proceeded to urge upon the Directors, as a reason why the 
Saturday trains should be restored, that a great majority of 
the people of this country desire them, and believe them to be 
lawful, he would at once quit his vantage ground, and be met 
with the argumentum ad hominem , — That eiror, even if held 
by ninety-rnine of every hundred persons, is still error notwith- 
standing — ^that truth is ^uth, although but one man in a 
million'should embrace it — and that it was the clear duty of 
the Board to obey to the utmost what they knew to be a di- 
vine commandment. And it would add but little to the satis- 
faction of the rebellious shareholder with such reasons as 
these, that they were very much of a piece with the reasoning 
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which he and his friends had for a series of years pertina- 
ciously employed against the Sunday trains. 

Gentlemen-^We read that when the prophet Nathan deliver- 
ed a certain instructive parable to King David, the anger 
of that impulsive monarch was kindled against the op- 
pressor, and that when the emphatic announcement was made 
to him, “ Thou art the man !” he acknowledged the justice 
of the charge, and fasted, and repented of his sin. Is it 
too much to hope, that the parable which has now in all 
humility been propounded to the opponents of Sunday trains, 
may be in some small measure successful in p];pducing a 
similar effect ? — and that the proof of repentance may speedily 
appear among them, in the shape of a real and practical ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of their fellow-men, — the right of 
those to travel on Sunday whose conscience allows them to 
travel, and the right of those to stay at home whose con- 
science forbids them to travel.* 

Every one of us, I presume, has taken the trouble to 
consider for himself, with greater calmness and deliberation 
than it is easy to enjoy in an excited meeting of partisans, 
whether the running of Sunday trains, and the using of 
them when they actually ply, be consistent with the duty of 
a Christian, as discoverable from the Bible. We all, it is 
likely, think ourselves entitled and able to judge of this 
for ourselves. Each of us believes that, amidst the conflict- 
ing diversities of opinion, his own views are the truth. We 
all conform, or at least acknowledge that we ought to con- 
form, our individual practice to our individual religious con- 
victions ; and we are all alike disposed to resist the pretensions 
of our neighbour, if he tell us that we ought to act according 
to his belief of religious duty, and not in pursuance of our 
own.t In all this we but reduce to practice the fundamental 
and admitted principles of Protestantism ; and what I re- 
commend is simply this — that each of us should allow his 
neighbours to practise according to these invaluable princi- 
ples as freely as he does himself. In the noble and pregnant 
words ^f Locke — “ Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty, is the thing we stand in need 
and it is only by establishing and respecting this 
Note 0. t Note P. | Letter concerning Toleration, preface. 
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genuine liberty, instead of that spurious one-sided liberty which 
is so frequently put in its place, that justice can be done to 
all, or that men of opposite religious opinions will ever be 
brought to regard each other with that charity which is the 
chief of Christian virtues. The question, let me say once 
more, is not, “ Shall the Sabbath be observed in Scotland I 
know of no man who desires the abolition of the weekly day 
of rest — an institution so plainly adapted to the bodily, in- 
tellectual, and emotional wants of human nature, that any 
attempt to abolish it among us would be a ridiculous failure, 
even if aided by that round sum of £10,000 which our Sab- 
bath Alliance expected to drain from the people, but which so 
strangely refused to flow into its treasury.* What I oppose 
is not the observance of the Sabbath, but that kind of ob- 
servance of it which some call its “better” observance, and 
others its “ bitter,” and puritanical, and unchristian ob- 
servance — a mode of observance which, in the opinion of 
many earnest friends of religion, is much less calculated to 
promote respect for so admirable an institution, than to ex- 
cite a general distaste at religion itself, and to drive multi- 
tudes into the unmistakeable Sabbath-desecration of vicious 
indulgence.! I cordially respect the zeal and sincerity of 
every one who demonstrates his sincerity by the accordance 
of his practice and professions. I admit to the fullest extent 
the right of all who differ from the advocates of Sunday 
trains to argue and expostulate with them from the pulpit, the 
platform, and the press. But no amount of respect for zeal 
and sincerity can blind me to the fact that you are trampling 
on their rights, and that the friends of rational liberty ought 
to exert themselves on every fit occasion for the recovery of 
what they have been unjustly deprived of, and for their own 
and their children's security from still more intolerable en- 
croachments^ 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 
ROBERT COX. 
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Notk a, page 1. 

The Victories of the Sahhatanaus. 

When, in conformity with the regulations of the Ediiihurgh ami 
(rlasgow Railway Comj)any, I gave previous notice tliat the motitni 
for SumUiy trains would be submitted to the meetings referred to in 
the text, 1 had good reason to believe that arrangcjinents would be 
made by certain inllueiitial Shareholders who approved of it, for 
])rocuring an adequate supply of proxies in its favour ; but on both 
occasions the iiitentioii of those gentlemen to do so was acei<len tally 
frustrated. TTad the caso been othorwiso, tjio motion would pi*obably 
have been carried ; and there is little room ibr doubt that were it 
again brought forward with such a backing of proxies as, it is be- 
lieved, could easily be mustered if the necessary funds and a little 
personal trouble were applied to this object, the result of the division 
would be decidedly in its favour. At the coiiclnsion of the mooting in 
August 1850, having ikj positive assimwvr of this needful support, .and 
finding that such of my friends among the Shareholders as there was 
ail opportunity of consulting at the time agreed with me in thinking 
that, ill the circuinsiancos, it was expedient to comply with a suggestion 
thrown out by the Directors in their Report, “ That whatever should 
be the result of this meeting, no motion should be made, or notice 
given, on the question of Sunday trains, at least ibr a year,” I forbore 
to renew the notice on that occ«asion, in the hope that ere long the 
Directors would, of their own accord, adopt the only eifcctual means 
of putting an end to an agitation as troublesome to the Shareholders 
at largo, .as it is uncoiigeiiial with the tastes and habits of the writer 
of these pages. This hope, however, seems doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; for as yet there is no perceptible symptom of a coming change 
of policy at the Board. 

That the motion would probably be carried if the wishes of the 
whole body of Shareholders were fairly collected and given effect to, 
will appear pretty evident from a retrospect of what took place when 
something like a fair opportunity (for a perfectly fair one it cannot 
be held to have been) was last afforded them of expressing their in- 
clinations in the matter. The circumstances were briefly these : — 

On 31st July 1849, the following requisition, signed hy 426 Share- 
holders, was presented to the Chairman and Directors of tho Com- 
pany : — 

“ G-bntlemeit, — Since the Edinburgh and Ol.asgow Railway was 
closed, in November 1846, to 'the Public on Sundays, three leading 
Lines, all connected with .and running into it, have been opened for 
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Public Traffic, viz.— the Edinburgh and Northern, the Caledonian, 
and the Scottish Central. On these Lines (as well as on the North 
British, previously opened) it has been resolved, by large and re- 
peated majorities, to carry Passengers on Sunday. The subject has 
thus acquired a now aspect. On this ground, as well as for other 
important reasons to bo hereafter stated, wo are of opinion that the 
question of affording to the Public the means of communication on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Line, upon that day, should again bo 
brought under the consideration of the Proprietors. 

“ We, the undersigned Shareholders, therefore hereby request you 
to convene, on an early day, a Special General Meeting of the Com- 
pany, to reconsider the question of running Sunday Trains ; and that, 
prior to such Meeting, for the purpose of ascertaining and giving 
effect to the sentiments of the Proprietary on the subject, you issue a 
blank Proxy to every Shareholder, coupled with distinct instructions 
for filling up tlio same. 

“ To prevent misapprehension, wo may take this opportunity to 
state that it is not our Avish that Trains should run to the same ex- 
tent on Sundays as on other days of the week, but simply that a 
Morning and Evening Train should run as formerly — which practi- 
cally would bo merely attaching a few Carriages to the present Mail 
Train.” 

On 2d August there appeared in the newspapers an advertisement 
by the Directors, calling a special general meeting of the Proprietors, 
“ to reconsider the question of running Sunday Th*ains, and to come 
to such resolution thereon as the Meeting may determine. Blank 
Proxies,” it Avas added, Avill be forwarded to all the Proprietors who 
are registered in the Books of the Company on the 10th instant, and, 
in order to be aA^ailablo, they must be filled up and returned to the 
Secretary, at least two days previous to the day of the Meeting.” 

On 3d August, I, as honorary Secretary of certain Scotch and 
English Shareholders Avho had formed themselves into a Committee 
for the purpose of trying to get the Sunday trains re-established, and 
by Avhom the requisition had been prepared and circulated, Avroto to Mr 
Latham, the Secretary of the Company, expressing the Committee’s 
thanks to the Directors for the prompt manner in which the requisi- 
tion had been complied with, and for the resolution to issue a blank 
proxy to each Proprietor, so that the general wish might bo fairly and 
satisfactorily made knoAvn. I farther said : — “ The Committee infer 
that the Directors will not use their influence on either side Avith the 
Proprietors ; so that, whatever the result of the meeting may bo, there 
may bo nq doubt in any quarter that the opinions of all have been 
freely and independently expressed.” It was of course expected that 
the option of voting for eitlier of two motions only,— /or or against 
the trains, — ^Avould bo given, this being the only way of ascertaining 
unequivocally the opinions of the Shareholders. 

On 10th August, however, the Directors, to the surprise of the Com- 
mittee, forwarded to each Proprietor, along with the advertisement 
calling the meeting, a blank proxy which might be filled up in favour 
of any one of three votes, viz. : — 1, /or the trains ; 2, against the trains ; 
and, 3, “ for leaving this matter in the hands of the Directors.” Con- 
trary also to the expectation of the Committee, the Directors issued 
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with the proxies the following circular, in which, instead of leaving, 
as they ought to have done, the proprietors to form an iinhiassecl 
judgment as to what was right and expedient, they employed their 
influence to procure votes against the trains. 

“Company's Offices, Queen Street, 
Glasgow, 10«/t August 1849. 

“ Tn forwarding the proxy for the Special Meeting of the 21st inst., the 
Directors beg to explain that they have called it in compliance with a requisi- 
tion to reconsider the question of running Sunday trains. 

“ They regret the agitation of this topic, their opinion as a Board remaining 
unchanged; and they have not found that any practical inconvenience has 
arisen during the period for which the traffic has been discontinued. VVitii 
this expression of their feelings, they now leave the matter in the hands of the 
Shareholders. 

“ By Order of the Board, 

(Signed) “ Peter BlacivRTJIin, Cliairman .'^ 

The statement here made, that the Directors “ had not found that 
any practical inconvonionco had .arisen during the period for whieli 
the traffic had been discontinued,” was calculated (I will not say 
intended) to make the distant Slmreholders suppose that the “ practical 
inconvenience” which the Directors had failed to find, had been found 
by nobody else — a supposition greatly at variance with the fact. 

The issuing of this circuLar by the Directors will appear the more 
uncalled for, when it is remembered that tho reasons for and against 
Sunday trains had previously been laid before tho Proprietors at ample 
length, in a circular by tho Committee who prepared the requisition, 
and two Answers to it by certain Shareholders in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow — to which Answers a Reply was afterwards issued by the 
Committee. 

At tho meeting on 21st August, I proposed tho motion quoted in 
tho foregoing Plea ; and Colonel Dundas thereupon proposed .as an 
amendment — not “ that no passenger-trains be run on Suiidfiys,” nor, 
“ that this matter be loft in the hands of the Directors” (to either of 
which motions singly, .as well .as to mine, the proxies were applicable) 
— but an amendment of tho following composite character : — “ That 
this meeting refuse the motion ; and, having entire contidence in tho 
present Board of Management, resolve to leave this matter in the hands 
of the Director I 

The meeting was attended by Peter Blackburn, Esq., as proxy for 
certain persons “for running passenger-trains upon Sundays;” Peter 
BLackburn, Esq., as proxy for others “ against running passenger-trains 
upon Sundays ;” and Peter Blackburn, Esq., as proxy for a third class 
of persons “ for leaving the running of passenger-trains upon Sundays, 
in tho. hands of tho Directors.” 

At the close of the meeting, tho Chairman announced tho state of 
tho vote to be — 


For the motion. 

For the amendment. 

Votes, 

7678 

7919 

Majority of votes. 

241’ 


On tho motion of Mr McClelland, it was .agreed to appoint Scru- 

B 2 
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tineors, wlieii Mr A. Paton and I were nominated on behalf of those in 
favour of Suinlay trains, and Messrs W. Kidstoii junior and Charles 
Cunningham on the part of those agjiinst the trains. 

At an adjourned meeting on 28 th August, the Scrutineers handed 
in and tlie Chairman read the following Report: — 

“ Result of Votes at Special General Meeting, held at Glasgow, 21st August 
1849, on the Sunday trains question : — 

Against Sundav Trains. 


“ Proxies, ...... 

“ Loft, in hands of Directors, 

“ Parties present, .... 

Stock. 

£392,958 

147,226 

20,461 

Votes 

6836 

1839 

244 

• 

£560,645 

7919 

For Sunday Trains. 


“ Proxies, ...... 

“ Parties present, .... 

£614,257 

9,262 

7565 

113 

£623,619 

“ Majority of Votes against Trains 241 

“ jVlajority of Stock for Trains £62,874 

7678 


‘‘ Wc the undersigned, having been appointed by the meeting scrutineers to 
ascertain the state of the votes and proxies, find the same to be as above. 

“ CiiAS. Cunningham. 

‘‘ Andrew Paton. 

“William Kidston. 

“ Glasgow, August 21, 1849. “ llonT. Cox.” 

The following letter was then read : — 

Edinburgh, 27th August 1849. 

“ J. Eatliani, Esq., 

“ Secretary of tlic Edinburgh 
“ and Glasgow Railway. 

“ Dear Sir, — In writing you to-day with the note to be added to the scru- 
tineers’ report, T omitted to say that the words ‘majority against train**, 241’ 
require to be altered to ‘ majority 241,’ or ‘majority for the aineiidiiient, 241.’ 
The latter is the form I j)refer, and I do not see that any of the scrutineers can 
have any objection to either. 

“ Another alteration which it is desirable to make, and which I hope all the 
scrutineers will approve of, is the substitution for ‘ Proxies left in the hands of 
the Directors’ of ‘ Proxies for leaving the matter in the hands of the Directors.’ 
This is the accurate description of these proxies, and as such it ought to be 
adopted ; but as my view of the matter ajipears from the note, 1 do not insist 
on this alteration if the other scrutineers object. 

“ I regret giving you this further trouble; and am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Robt. Cox. 

“ I coincide in the above. Andrew Paton.” 


The note referred to in this letter was then road to the meeting ; 
blit being to tho same eifBct with the following protest, which was 
immediately afterwards laid on tho table with legal formality, it 
need not be inserted here. 

“ We, the undersigned ijroprietors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company, hereby, for ourselves and on behalf of those who may adhere to us. 
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protest that the application by the Chairman to the support of the amendment 
moved by Colonel Dundas at the special general meeting of the proprietors, 
held on 21st August 1849, of two sets ol' proxies, one authorising the holders 
‘ to vote against running passenger-trains upon Sundays,* and the other autho- 
rising the holders ‘ to vote for leaving this matter in the hands of the direc- 
tors,* was incompetent, irregular, and illegal ; and that the motion for running 
passenger trains upon Sundays was carried by ii great majority of tlie votes 
legally and competently given ; because the amendment being ‘ That this meet- 
ing refuse the motion, and, having entire confidence in the present hoard of 
management, resolves to leave this matter in the hands of the directors,’ no 
proxy which did not authorise a vote for both clauses thereof could be compe- 
tently used in its support *, and the effect of otherwise using the proxies has 
been that while, on the one hand, the proxies to vote for leaving the matter in 
the hands of the directors have been employed against a specific motion to 
which they did not a 2 )ply, on the other hand the proxies to vote against run- 
ning tlie trains have been employed in favour of an amcndiiient whicli, so far 
from prohibiting passenger trains upon Sundays, actually empowers the di- 
rectors to run such trains at their pleasure ; and because proxies to vote 
against running the trains could be competently used only in support of a specific 
motion that the trains should not run, whereas no such motion was submitted 
to the meeting. 

“ J. 0. CitAIG. 

lloBT. Cox. 

“ J. T. UlBSON-CttAlCS. 

John Paxton. 

ITrw Crichton. 

IlEW II. Crichton. 

“ John ITumr. 

Thomas llHiNaTON. 

“ James McClelland.* 

August 27, 1849." 

1 was not present at this meeting, but, according to the report of 
it in the newspapers, the Chairman said he did not like the intro- 
duction of legal gentlemen at the Company’s meetings ; that the 
papers presented would he duly recorded in the Company’s luinutos ; 
but that h() thought the view lie had taken at the meeting last Aveok 
as to tlie application of the proxies was the commou-sciiso one.” 

Tlie manner in ivliich this business ivas conducted by the Board 
called forth many severe coiiimoiits from the newspaper press, few 
if any of whose conductors, except those of the reputed organs of 
ecclesiastical or Sabbatarian parties, found it possible to utter a Avord 
in defence of such proceedings. In the Scotsman of 29th August, the 
subject is thus clearly and conclusively handled by a Shareholder re- 
sident ill Fife : — 

** 25th August 1849. 

‘\SiR, — Permit mo, tlirough tho medium of your paper, to expi*css 
my disapprobation of tlie conduct of the Directors of tlie Mdiiiburgh 
and GlasgoAV IlailAvay at the late meeting regarding Sunday ti*ains. 
In common with other Sharolioldors, I recoiA^cd a proxy, Avhich I tilled 
up and returned. 1 did so in tho faith, that if there Avero a majority 

* The first of these signatures is the honoured name of Sir James Gibson- 
Oraig, who, in spite of old age and infirm health, felt the same lively interest 
in this matter which ho had ever displayed in tlie cause of freedom, and abo\e 
all when any public right was defeated by mean and juggling inana?uvros. 

I am proud to have co-operated with this veteran and well-tried champion of 
liberty on one of the last occasions — if not the very last -on which he took an 
active part in any public affair. 
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of votes for the trains, it would bo decided accordingly ; if a majority 
against^ the trains would not run ; and if there were a majority for 
Imvhvj the matter in the hands of the Directors^ they would have the 
sole power of running them or not as they thought proper. I will 
venture to affirm that not one of those Shareholders who returned a 
proxy had a different opinion, unless the Directors had made up their 
scheme beforehand, and made it known to their friends. But it seems 
I have been deceived, and like alV those who returned as I did for, 
liave been tricked out of my vote by a most indefensible course of pro- 
cedure oh the part of tho Directors. I would ask any man of com- 
mon souse, if those who filled up ^ leaving to the Directors^ were against 
the trains running, why they did not say ‘against?^ Tho answer is 
obvious, tluit they were cither undecided, or tlioy thought it bettor 
to leave it to the Directors than to tie up their hands either for or 
against. It will not do to maintain that because the Dircctoi’s are 
at present against the trains running, ^ against^ md ^ leaving^ wore 
the same. THiey were substantially different, and the Shareholders 
no doubt understood the difference. Tho Directors, like every other 
elected body, arc subject to changes, and so it is to be hoped are their 
judgments. No one can say that tho Board will be of precisely tho 
same opinions to-morrow that they are to-day, or next year as they 
are this year. JIcneo Shareholders might very properly conceive that 
the better way was to Icavo this question to the BoJird, that they 
might be guided by after circumstances rather than bo compelled to 
run or not to run Sunday trains, independent of all circumstances. 

“ 1 do not wish to use too strong language, but I conceive I am 
quite justified in saying that wo, tho ‘/ors,’ have boon tricked out of 
our votes by most unworthy means on the part of our Directors. I 
wonder the meeting did not as one man repel their conduct, and the 
Shareholders Avould do well to give the most unequivocal expression 
of their sentiments as to tho want of straightforwardness in this in- 
stance on the part of those whom they had chosen to manage their 
affairs. Why, by such a procedure the Directors were sure of having 
everything their own way, unless by an absolute majority against 
them. If they had chajigcd their minds previously to the meeting, 
they might with as much propriety have put the first and last votes 
together, and have turned out the ‘ againsts, ’ even though these 
should have been of greater number than either of tho two others. 
Something like those who when tossing up say, ‘ Heads I win, tails 
you lose,’ they made themselves nearly as sure of gaining. Or like 
tho white man who, when dividing the result of his day’s fishing with 
the poor Indian, said, ‘ I take the shoulders and you take tho tail, or 
you take the tail and I take tho shoulders, any you like.’ The ‘ fors ’ 
are in a situation akin to the simple Indian, who replied, ‘ What you 
say seems fair enough ; I don’t know how it is, but you always get 
the shoulders and I always get tho tail.’ — I am, &c.” 

The following extract from the Dailg News affords a specimen of 
the general tone of the press on tho occasion. After commenting 
with due severity on tho caso of a railway portor, who had recently 
been fined at Bath for drawing a truck, laden with passengers’ lug- 
gage, from the luggage to the passenger station of the Grreat Western 
Railway, tho writer proceeds : — 

Frivolous and eontomptilde as the procoodings of Captain Gis- 
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borne and Mr Walters must appear to every rational beinp;*, they look 
venial wlien compared with the tricks in wliich tlmir allied opponents 
of Sunday travelling by railway in the north indulge. The public 
are aware that the Edinburgh anjl Glasgow Kailway Company have 
had a Board of Sabbatarian Directors inllicted upon them, in conse- 
quence of an equivocal coalition to which some English Shareholders, 
of whom bettor things might have boon expected, were parties. In- 
timation having been given of a motion for the resumption of Sunday 
trains at the last statutory meeting of this Company, the Directors 
took the precaution of issuing blank proxies with three alternative 
votes. Tliey gave the absent Shareholders the option of voting for 
the motion, or against it, or for leaving the matter in the hands of 
the Directors. As the day of meeting approached, it was ascertained 
that the proxies would stand thus : for opening the line on Sundays, 
7565 ; against opening it, 5836 ; for leaving the matter in the hands 
of tlie Directors, 1720. Accordingly the party of the Directors 
shaped their amendment thus — ‘ That Ihe meeting refuse the motion; 
and having entire confidence in the present Board of Management, 
leave this mafter entirely in the hands of the Directors.’ The pious 
Cliaii-man declared — e.7) cathedra — that all proxies agfiinst the motion 
and all proxies for leaving the matter in the hands of the Directors 
w'ero to count in support of this amendment, and thus the proposi- 
tion in favour of which thei’o was a clear majority was hold to bo 
negatived. 

Really, the interests of true religion imperatively demand that 
all who aro sincerely impressed with profound and earnest religious 
convictions should lose no time in openly withdrawing thomsolvos from 
the associated formalists who are bringing the very name of religion 
into discredit. • 

“ We feel as strongly as any one can the importance of securing 
for every son of toil one day of repose and relaxation in seven. We 
can respect those earnest and elevated natures who sanctify this tlay 
for themselves by devoting it principally (we defy any mere human 
being to devote it exclusively) to religious contomplatiou and exorcises. 
But wo hold with Luther, that this mode of hallowing the seventh 
day, to be either meritorious or beneficial, must bo spontaneous, the 
result of conviction and feeling, not a mere outward formal obedience 
to precepts enforced by penalties. We hold, furthei', that an exact 
literal compliance with the injunction to hallow the Sabbath-day 
by abstinence from industrial pursuits is impossible; that a part 
of that day must always bo employed by some part of the community 
in the discharge of menial and other services. And wo hold that the 
Sabbath rest of fewer people is encroached upon, and to a less extent, 
oven in the case of parties actively employed on Sundays by railway 
tr.avelling, than by the cooking of dinners, making of beds, and driving 
of carriages for the busy-bodies who, by such immoral trickery and 
subterfuges as we have detailed, seek by direct or indirect means to 
put a stop to Sunday railway trains. 

“ The most inveterate precisians will not deny tliat there aro cases 
in which Sunday travelling is allowable. If one of them, for example, 
when summoned to attend the death-bed of a parent, a spouse, or a child, 
were to wait till the Sunday wore over, his own sect would impute it 
to lack of natural aftection, not to any higher motive. Now along 
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all the great lines of railway travelling by any other means has be- 
come impossible. Jhere are but few who can afford the expense if a 
spi.'cial train. The railways are morally bound to run Sunday trains, 
so that all who may bo suddenly summoned to undertake necessary 
journeys on a moment’s warning, may bo freed from the embarrass- 
ments that would otherwise ensue from the banishment of post-chaises 
and horses from our roads. 

“ The meddling impertinence of ttie opponents of Sunday travelling 
by railway lias reached its climax, and can no longer bo disregarded. 
By their employment of spies, and their tampering with votes, they 
have sot at defiance oyery precept of honour and morality, and oven 
of common decency. By gravely proposing that a railway porter 
should be put in the stocks for discharging his duty to liis employers 
in the performance of services warranted by an act of Parliament, 
they have shewn their readiness to coerce consciences by penalties, 
and to have recourse to the provisions of old and forgotten statutes to 
this end. They are seeking to impose the yoke of a more formal and 
ceremonial religion upon the people, and they shrink from no device, 
however mean or oppressive, tliat can promote their purposes.” 

An article in a similar strain appeared in the Examiner. It con- 
cludes as follows : — 

“ To understand the basemess of the trick, observe that all those 
'who sent their proxies (U/ainst Sunday trains are made to vote for 
leaving the matter in the hands of the Directors. What would these 
worthies say should the Directors think tit to open the lino on Sunday, 
on the plea that they have a vote recorded committing the matter to 
their bauds ? If they should do so, we cannot say that it would be 
very inconsistent with their past morality. 

“ It may bo a nice question with those wHR arc curious in the 
analysis of moral obliquity, wdiothor the incident w o have just related, 
or that by which the same object >vas accomplished in tho Scottish 
Central Company, bo tho inoro admirable in its cunning unscrupu- 
lousness. Our readei’s may probably remember tho circumstance to 
which wo allude. A vast prcpouderauco of proxies were in favour of 
opening the line, but the person who was to move tho amendment 
on that side happening to leave the room for a few minutes, the 
counter-motion was put in his absence ; and as no one had presence 
of mind enough to represent him, it was declared unanimously car- 
ried ! 

“ Dr Candlish lately described tho operations of the Sabbath 
Alliance as ‘ long-headed,’ an expression generally synonymous with 
cunning. That individual objects may bo accomplished through such 
qualities, we do not doubt ; but it involves too muc.h of the art of the 
wisdom of this world, which is foolishness in reality, to be the moans 
of permanontly influencing great questions in which truth, religion, 
and honesty arc concerned. It will do no harm to the cause of tole- 
ration in Scotland to bo beaten with such weapons. We only hopo 
that no temporary irritation may tempt its advocates to have recourse 
to others like them. Lot them never doubt that they will ultimately 
triumph.” 

It is worthy of remark, that even after all possible advantage had 
been gained by tho partisanship and devices of tho Directors, there was 
still loft a considerable and increasing majority in favour of tho trains. 
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Since 1847, when the question had been last divided on, tlie votes 
given absolutely for trains had increased from 6751 to 7565 ; while 
the votes against trains had fallen from 6820 to 5836. The editor of 
the Scotsman, by \Vhom this circiimslance was pointed out at the time, 
and to whose acuteness, energy, consistoiuy, and courage, the cause 
of religious liberty is deeply indebted, I’cniarked also that, “ in 1847, 
there was a prepondoranco of the stock voted on of £30,300 in favour 
of opening ; in 1810, there is a preponderance (even reckoning accord- 
ing to Mr Blackburn’s unparalleled plan) of £62,874. We court 
attention to the fact that, nevertheless, the majority which was 152 
in 1847, is 241 now, shewing that the Pharisees maintain the little 
ground they really possess only by splitting and vote-inannfacturing. 
It is important also to note the fact that one-half of the capital of the 
company (excluding loans) has not voted at all. All that half may 
bo considered favourable to opening — the Pharisees, who are tho- 
roughly organised, knowing all their men, and looking sharply after 
them, wdiile the other side, with little or no organisation, only grope 
in the dark. We have thus the amendment carried by less than one- 
fourth of the capital, at least a half of that fourth voting against 
their own avowed opinions, in order to please a presumptuous and 
clamorous clique, and the half of tho remaining eighth composed of 
parties scattered over the whole country, who have bought one or two 
votes api(K!e for the solo purpose of making the company a fitdd for 
agitating theological questions. If tho bona fide Shareholders choose 
to tolerate such a state of matters, they should know that the bona 
fide Scotch public will not, but wdll continue perseveri ngly to resent 
Jiiid assail the insulting tyranny.” 

On tho tw^o subsequent occasions when my motion was brought 
forward^ tho results were those : — 

At the mooting on 12th March 1850, ‘‘ a sIioav of hands was taken, 
when 16 were held up for tho motion, while tho numbers against it 
wore so numerous that they were not counted.” 4'ho proxies stood 


as follows : — 

stock. Votes. 

“ Against Sunday trains, £ 127,21 8 6004 

“ Por Sunday trains, 4,575 74 


“ Majority against Sunday trains, £ 122,613 6020 ” 


At the meeting on 27th August 1850, “ it was agreed to come to a 
vote by a show of hands ; when there appeared 10 lor tho amend- 
ment of Mr Mactio, and 18 for the nlotion of Mr Cox. The amend- 
ment was therefore declared to be ‘‘arried. The proxies sent in to 
tho Directors were stated to shew the following results: — 


stock. Votes. 

“ Against Sunday trains, £300,376 4481 

“ For Sunday trains, 30,237 233 

“ Majority against Sunday trains, £279,139 4 248 ” 


The comparatively small attendance, on these two occasions, of 


* Scotsman, 22d August 1S49. 
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SliarolioMors favourable to tho motion, was the natural effect of a 
well-founded belief that no actual trial of strength would take place *, 
seeing tliat, as usual, tho Sabbatarian leaders would secure an effi- 
cient muster of their- friends (who mostly reside in Glasgow and its 
iieiglibourliood), and would, moreover, by a liberal expenditure of 
money, add no small strength of proxies to that of voters present. 

If, happily, the Directors shall reach the conviction that they arc 
not eulitlnd to withhold from tho public the use of tho Sunday Trains, 
tlioy need not bo deterred from doing justice by any compact with 
those Sabbatarians who, several years ago, helped them into power ; 
for, in the <iye alike of morality and the law, every agreement to do 
what is unjust and illegal is, ah initio^ null and void. Nor need they 
pay much regard to tho resolutions of the meetings above referred 
to — carried as those resolutions were by a small but active section of 
tho sliaroholdors. The mnjorittf has a preferable claim to their re- 
spect; and if, in spite of tjio facts above adduced, it appear to them 
doubtful wliat tho wish of tho majority is, a cheap and easy mode 
of ascortainijig the truth is at hand : lot them send to each share- 
holder a circular inclosing a simple and unamhiijuous declaration, to bo 
signc<l and rotin’iiod hy such as are hostile to the proposal embodied in my 
motion ; and lot thorn, in doing so, refrain from directly or indirectly 
employing their iniluence as a Board to bias any of tho shareholders. 
Nobo(ly who regarded tho running of tho Sunday Trains as a broach 
of religious duty would fail to sign and return tho declaration forth- 
with ; and all others would, by omitting to do so, tacitly intimato 
their consent that passengers as well as letters and parcels should 
again be carried. If tho preponderance wore thus clearly ascertained 
to bo in favour of tho measure, the Board would bo not only justified, 
but bound by a due respect for their constituents, to carry it into 
effect witlioiit delay. But I j’opcat, that if tho public right asserted in 
the foregoing pages exist (and till the Bloa bo refuted 1 cannot but 
regard it as conclusive), no such appeal to the shareholders is in the 
slightest degree necessary ; since it is the duty of tho Directors to 
fulfil every obligation of tho Company to the public, whether nino- 
tontbs or only a tenth or a twentieth of their constituents bo adverse 
to their doing so. And with respect to the Sabbatarian section 
of the community at larye, it is jdain that although it were as x)ro- 
ponderant, either in niinibor or in the qualities which give weight to 
men’s opinions and advice, as I believe it to be the reverse, its 
remonstrances in such a case as this are still less entitled to regard. 
Any complaints from th«at quarter against tho Board for honestly 
'performing a bargain, could bring discredit only upon those who made 
them. 


Notk B, page 3. 

The Riijlit to act according to one's Reliyious Belief, 

At tho meeting to which the contents of this page were originally 
addressed, 1 was accused by tho Rev. Dr Lorimer of Glasgow, of 
maintaining “a monstrous doctrine, which would cover and protect 
the greatest vices and atrocities that had been committc‘d ou the face 
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of tho oavth. Would not,'’ he asked, “the Thugs in the East 
Indies say witli perfect sincerity that they hold it as a religious duty 
to murder their fellow-mon ? Theirs was not a religion — ho would 
call it a superstition ; hut on tho principle advocated hy tho gentle- 
man who first spoke, those persons were honest, and equally entitled 
to hold their opinions with any others.”'*^ 

This accusation was founded on a speech in whiiii the very words 
printed in tho text were used ; — namely, that every man is entitled 
“ to shape his prjictico in cojiformity with his own coiiiiusions as to 
the divine Avill ; unikv this sole restriction always^ that ho shall ahstain 
from violating hy his condurt the rights of his fellow-mm that 

for our religious opinions and practic*e, while thry violate no maids 
rights^ wo are responsible to Grod alone and that, “ so long as the 
rights of society are iininvaded^ no ono has a right to say to us, ‘ What 
doest thou V ” The qualification was doliberatoly thus niteratinl, in 
order to prevent, if possible, misconeeption on (lie part oven ol‘ the 
dullest lioaror ; and, with tlio same object, tbo tirst of the three clauses 
here printed in italics w'as uttered with as marked an emphasis as a. 
pretty strong voice was capable of giving it.j" 

If, as is probable and may here be assiiined, the rovercMid genlle- 
man w'as not guilty of intentional misre])reseiitation, it must bo con- 
cluded, either that, in his opinion, tlui murders committed by tbo 
Thugs do not “ violate the rights of their fellow-meu or that, in 
believing me to bo tbo apologist of every ci'iine <*oinmitted from reli- 
gious motives, ho fell into a misapprehension not less “monstrous” 
than the docti-hie which be fancied ho bad hoard. If tbo former alter- 
native bo tbo true ono, ho is beyond the reach of argument; if the 
latter, bo has furnished a proof that to bo a minister of tho Free 
Church of Scotland, and a doctor of divinity, is not necessarily to bo 
so well imbued w^itli the spirit of religious freedom, as to bo incapablo 
of ridiculously misunderstanding a plain statement of its tritest and 
most elementary principles. 

So absurdly complete, indeed, was the mistake of tlio rovorond 
gentleman, that, instead of having proclaimed the “ monstrous doc- 
trine” ascribed to me, / had, on the contrary, hceii loudly coinylaining of 
him and his friends for acting in a manner which, as far as principle 
is concerned, thoroughly assimilates TirE2n to those very Thugs lohoni / am 
represented as virtually taking under my patronage .'J Tlui fact is, that, in 
accusing me, he unwittingly pronounced liis own condemnation ; for, 

Report of Dr Lorimer’a speech, in the North British Mail of 13th March 
1850, p. I, col. 5. 

t That the words above (Quoted are exactly those which were spoken, I jun 
able to certify with confidence ; for, knowing well the necessity of extreme 
precision and clearness of language in such discussions, and having neither 
talent nor practice as a public speaker, f hud taken tlio precaution to commit 
the argument to paper, and, as all who were present might see, mad(! faithful 
use of the manuscrijit while speaking. 

J “ Many and many a time,” says Richard Baxter, my own and others’ 
sermons have been censured, and openly defamed, for that which never was 
in them, upon the ignorance or heedlessness of a censorious hearer ; yon, for that 
which they directly epoke agaimt ; because they were not understood. Kspccially 
he that hath a close style, free from tautology, where every word must be 
marked hy him that will not misunderstand, shall frequently be misreporled.'’ 
— Ba.rter^s Byrlv, hy Orme, vol. ii., p. 561. 
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just as tlio Thugs, on their side, regard it as a meritorious act of reli- 
gion to murder and rob travellers, so do the reverend doctor and his 
Sabbatarian friends, on their side, think it a religious duty to rol the 
/tuhlk of the means of trarelUng on the Edinhurgh and Glasgow Railieay on 
Saudnys—to which means of imvelling the persons robbed have as perfect 
a ri(fht as the victims of the Thugs have to their lives and property ! 

Tliat Dr Tjoriiner, not loss than the Thugs — or than Samuel 
whiui bn hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Qilgal — or the 
followers of Joshua when they slaughtered the Canaanites — or Calvin 
when he burned Servetus in (ioneva for heresy — or the excellent 
Judge Halo when he condemned ohl women to death for witchcraft — 
is “ honest and C(i[ually entitled to hold his opinions with any other,” 
1 do not for a moment call in question. But when from opinion he 
proceeds to jKition — when, instead of merely expostulating with those 
whom he regards as sinners, ho becoin('.s a railway-shareholder and 
joins a hand of roidjers under tlio idea that it is his religious duty to 
do that whi<'h is as truly a violation of my rights as the taking of 
my purse would he — 1 am just as little inclined to tolerate his re- 
ligious doings as I should he to submit with mcokiioss to the predatory 
religious rites of the Thugs, or to wink at any of the other “ vices and 
atrocities” which my doctrine is said to ‘‘cover and protect.”*^ 

Dr Lorimer appears to have studied to little purpose, if at all, the 
liti'ratuiH' of religious liberty, else ho w^ould have hccu more deeply 
iinpri'ssod wilh tlio fact, that during the long and earnest contro- 
^’ersy hy \>hieh the right of private judgment in religious matters 
was at length estahlishod on an immovable basis, tlio accusation 
which he so solemnly brings against mo was completely mot by the 
cliainpious of freedmu in the 17th century; and that any revival of it 
now is looked upon u itli surprise and contempt hy well-infermed and 
thinking men. Us revival, in fa(*t, has of late heen so seldom veii- 
tnred u])on', that it would he diflicult to point out among Protestant 
writers during the hundred and fifty years which have followed the 

^ “ On no occnHion," says that very able and consistent cluiinpion of religious 
liberty, Jlisliop Walsuii, “ ought wv. to act in opposition to our conscience, but 
it does not follow Lliat in obeying the dictates of conscience \vc always act 
rightly ; for there is such a thing as an erroneous conscience, and we may not 
be able to detect the error. I knew a gentleman who lia4 been brought up at 
Mton and at i'anihridge, who from being a Protestant became a Homan ( lutholie. 
'Phis gentleman examiiiod the foundation of botli religions, and finally settled 
on thnt of tlio Cliureb of Rome. lie acted properly in following the impulse of 
bis judgimmt. 1 think he formed an erroneous judgment, but that is only my 
opinion, in opposition to his opinion ; and even admitting my opinion to be 
rigid, it would be uncliaritaMe in me to condemn him; for (iod only knows 
Whether, wdth his talents and con.stitutional turn of mind, he could have 
esenped the error into w hicli he had fallen. With a similar degree of moderation, 
therefore, I think of tlie different sects of rinistians. Every sect believes itself 
to be right ; bet it does not hecomo any of tlicm to say, ^ 1 am more righteous 
than my neighbour,’ or to think that the gates of IIoa\en arc sliut against all 
otlicrs.” - Anecilotea of ihc Jjife i/f Richard IFo/^on, Bishoit of Jjhindaffj written 
hy l/imi*clf\ vol. ii., p. 230. Loiul. 1818, 

Tlio same truly Christian spirit pervades the whole of that instructive work ; 
see particularly vol. i., pp. 107, 118, and vol. ii., pp. 16, 17, 56, 227, 287 ; 
also his Miscellaneous Tracts on ReliyiouSf Political, and Ayricnlturcd ^ihjects, 
bond. 1815 ; and pp. 30 and 47 of the Catalogue of Hooks in Divinity appended 
to vol. vi.of his Collection of Thcoloyical Tracts, 2d ed., bond. 1701." 
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of Locke, a sini*le iustaiico of so rash jiu enlerpriso, hesidos Uial 
of Dr Loriiiior hiiiisclf. 

While rcdigious liberty was still a question oven among Ih otestaiits 
no argument, was more frequently employed l),> the ad\ orates of des- 
potisin than this very one,— That the right of private judgment 
would, if eoneedod to all, sanction every species of crime, sedition, and 
immoral it}", which knaves or enthusiasts might pretimd or imagine 
to fall within the sphere of their religions duties. How strenuously 
and ctfectively the inference was repudiated, may he learned froin 
the controversies of the day and in particular IVom the following 
passage in 1 jocko’s conclusive Lriicr nmanihuf Tolcivtion, a work in 
which the whole subject of meirs religious rights is handled with con- 
summate ability. 

As the imagistrate,” says ho, “ has no powei* to inqwse hy bis laws, 
the use of any rites and ceremonies in any cliurch, so neitlier lias h(‘ 
any power to forhitf the use of such rites ami ceremonies as are already 
received, approved, and practised by any cliiiivh : because if be did 
so, ho would destroy the church itself; the end of wliose institution 
is only to worship Hod with freedom, afier its ow’ii manner. 

“ Yon will say, hy this rule, if some congregations slioiild have a. 
mind to saccifico infants, or, as the primiti\e Christians were falscdy 
accused, lustfully pidliite thenisehes in proiniscmms uiicleanm'ss, or 
practice any other siicli h(3inous enormities, is tlu) magistrate* obliged 
to tolerate tliem, hccauso they are committed in a religious assembly '<! 
T Jiiisw^or, No. Those things are not lawful in tlie ordinary <‘onrso of 
life, nor in any private luuise ; and therefore neither are ibey so in 
tbo worsliip of Hod, or in any religions ineotiug. l>ut indeetl if any 
people congregated upon account of religion, sliould ]>e desirous to sacri- 
fice a calf, 1 deny that that oughtto ho prohibited by a law. Molilnmis, 
whose calf it is, may lawfully kill his ciilfat liome, and bum any part 
of it that lie thinks fit. For no injury is tliereby done to any om*, no 
prejmlicc to another man’s goods. And for the same reason lie may 
kill his calf also in a religions meoting. Whether the doing so ho 
wcll-plcasiiig to (Tod or no, it is their part to consider that do it. Tin? 

for instance, Apollunii Jus Majestatis circa Hacra, tom. i., pp. 2G, GG, GH, 
quoted In Dr M'Crle’s Misccllanoous Writings, p. 478; Ijetter from Kaustus 
Socinus to i^Iartimis Vadovitz, I4tli .Juno 1GU8, in Toulinin's Memoirs of iSo- 
ciuus, pp. 103, lOG, 111; Or John Owen's Works, xv., 7J, 201, 230, 2H, 242; 
Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, Kpisllc Dediratory, and Sect, xiii., § 2; Sect, 
xvi., § 3 ; Sect, xix., passim (llebor’s edition of his Works, vii., 403, 41 1 ; viii. 
118, 142, 212j ; Bishop Barlow's Case of a Toleration in Matters of lfoli};ion, pp. 
21, 31 ; Barclay’s Apology for the Ctnakcrs, Prop. 14 ; and Locke’s Ijctter con-, 
cerning Toleration, ed. 1765, p. Gl. Among later writers, see Dr Itenjamin 1!)- 
bot’s Sermons on the Bight and Duty of Private Judgment, in the Hoyle Ijectures, 

11., 806 ; Dr Balgiiy’s Third Charge (on Keiigious Liberty) drliverc<l t(» the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Winchester, in his Nine Discourses, tVe , p. 2()S, 
2d edit., 1817 ; Or Purneaux's Letters to Blackstono concerning his Kxpusitioii 
of the Act of Toleration, &c., pp. 1 58, 160 (London, 1770) ; Dr Parr’s IVox-Us, vol. 

111., pp. 710, 715; Bishop Jleber's TJfe of Taylor, pp. 216, 217, 318; His- 
tnondi’s Review of the Progress of Religious Opinions during the Nineteenth 
Century, p. 32 (Lond. 1826); Samuel llailey's Essay on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions, 2d ed., p. 316 (fjund. 182u) ; and an admirable article 
on the Right of Private Judgment in the Edinburgh Review", \ol. Ixxvi., p. 412. 
The last is from the pen of Mr Henry Rogers, and is reprinted among his 
Essays selected from that periodical, vol. ii., p. 1. 
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part of the magistrate is only to take care that the commonwealth 
receive no prejudice, and that there bo no injury done to any man, 
either in life or estate. And thus what may bo spent on a feast, may 
be spent on a sacrifice. But if pcradveuture such were the state of 
things, that tlie interest of the commonwealth required all slaughter 
of beasts should be forborne for some while, in order to the eiicroasijig 
of the stock of cattle, that had been destroyed by some extraordinary 
murrain ; who sees not that the magistrate, in siicli a case, may for- 
bid all his siibjecis to kill any calfs for any use Avhatsocvcr ? Only it is 
to 1)0 observed, that in this case the law is not made about a religious, 
but a ])olitical matter : nor is tho sacrifice, but the slaughter of calves, 
thereby prohibited. 

By this w'o see what difference there is between the church and 
the commonwealth. Whatsoever is lawful in the commonwealth, 
cannot be ])rohibitc<l by the magistrate in the church. Whatsoever 
is perniittod unto any of his subjects for their ordinary use, neither 
can nor ought to be forbidden by him to any sect of people for their 
religious uses. If any man may lawfully take broad or wine, eitlier 
sitting or kneijling in his own house, the law ought not to abridge 
him of tho same lib(‘rty in his religious worship ; though in tho church 
the use of broad and wine he very diftcront, and he there applied to 
tho mysteries of faith, and rites of divine worship. But those things 
that are prejudicnal to tlu^ cojumon weal of a people in their ordinary 
use, and are tliorefbre forhiddon hy laws, those things ought not to bo 
permitted to churches in their sacred rites. Only tho magistrate 
ought always to he very careful that ho do not misuse his authority, 
to tho oppression of any church, under pretence of public good.” 

Tho magistrate, then, ignoring men’s motives altogether, attends 
merely to their actions. When these infringe the rights of any 
w horn he is hound to protect, ho steps in and punishes tho aggressor ; 
and when tho injurious act happens to bo part of a religious ceremony, 
the punishment is for the civil injury or crime, and not for tho theological 
error. Of this lie has no right to take the slightest cognizance ; it is 
entirely beyond bis jurisdiction. 

Now, what is true in such cases of the magistrate as tho represen- 
tative of tho community, is true of the individual members of the 
community ; and what is true of sacred rites in churches, is true of 
sacred duties in railway mootings. As tho Sabbatarians may, without 
hindrance from any human law, kill, by way of sacrifice, any calf be- 
longing not to “ Mclibenus” but to themselves, so may they lawfully 
(wliotlior wisely or uiiwdsoly is not bore the question) put a stop to the 
running of all coaches, cabs, and other vehicles, belonging to themselves, 
and all railway trains under their control {tohether plying on Sunday or 
Saturday), hy which other men have no ihgtit to be carried. In tho 
foregoing Tloa, it has been shown that the public are entitled to be 
carried on tho Edinburgh and Grlasgow Railway on Sundays ; and 
what I afiirm is, that neither tho magistrate, nor Dr Lorimer and 
his associates, nor the Directors, are at liberty to deprive us of tho 
enjoyment of that right, on the ground that they are doing what is 
(i. e. what they think) acceptable to God. If tho reverend gentle- 
man deny the right, let him demonstrate the inconclusiveness of the 
grounds on which it is maintained. 
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Note C, page 3. 

God's Truth and 3fan\s Truth. 

“ liogical truth,” says T)r Camphcll, “ coiisistoth in tho conforniiiy 
of our coiu'(‘ptioiis to their archetypes in tho iialiin^ of things.”* * * § 
Tills is absolute truth, or God's truth ; and its expression in words is 
verbal truth: “ Those propositions,” says Wollaston, “ are true, which 
express things as they are: or, truth is tho conforniity of those words 
or signs by which things are expressed, to tho things thoinselves.”'|’ 
The other hind of truth, wdiicli in tho text is distinguished from 
absolute and eternal truth, .and to Avhieh the appellation of man's 
truth may bo fitly applied, is that described by Dr Iloattie where he 
says — “ 1 account that to bo truth which the constitution of onr na- 
ture determines us to believe, and that to ho falsehood wdiich the consti- 
tution of our nature deterniines us to disbelieve. . . . W e often heliovi) 
what wo afterwards find to bo false : but wdiile belief continues, wo tlunk 
it true : when we discover its falsity, we believe it no longer. . , . 
Truths arc of differoiit hinds ; some are certain, others only probal»lc ; 
and we ought not to call that act of the mind which attimds th(5 jier- 
ception of cortaint}^, and that which attends tho perception of jiroba- 
hility by one and the same name. Some have called tho former 
conviction, and the latter assent. All convictions are equally strong; 
but assent admits of innumcrablo degrees, from moral certainty, which 
is the highest degree, downward, through tho several stages of oidnion, 

to that suspense of judgment which is called douht,"'^ “ Of 

tho eternal relations and filiusses of things,” sa 3 ^s tlio same writer, 
“wo know nothing; all that we know of truth and falsehood is, 
that our constitution determines us in some cases to believe, in 
others to disbelieve ; and that to us is truth which we feel that 
we must believe ; and that to us is hilsehood which we feel that 
wo must (lisl)elieve.”§ “ \\^o arc hero,” says he, “ treating of the 
nature and immutability of truth, as perceived by human faculties. 
^Vhatcver intuitive proposition, man, by tho law of his nature, must 
believe as certain, or as probable, is, in regard to him, certain or pro- 
bable truth ; and must constitute a part of human knowlodgi;, and 
romaiu unalterably the same, as long as the human constitution re- 
mains unaltered.” II “ While man continues in his present state, our 
owu intellectual feelings are, and must bo, tho standard of truth to 
us. All evidonco productive of holiof, is resolvable into tho cvidonco 
of consciousness; and comes at last to this point, — I believe because 
I believe, or because the law of my nature determines mo to holiove. 
This belief may bo called implicit; but it is the imly rational belief 
of which we are- capable ; and to say that our minds ought not to 

* Philos, of Uhctoric, B. I., ch. 5, at the beginning. 

t The Religion of Nature Delineated, Sect. I., par. 4. 

I Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth. Part 1., ch. 1, up. 18, 19. 
Lond. 1810. 

§ Ib., Part ll., ch. 1. § 2, p. 134. 

II Ib., Part II., ch. 1, § 3, p. 148. 
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submit to it, is as absurd as to say that our bodies ought not to bo 
nourished with food. Revelation itself must be attended with evi- 
dence to satisfy eoiisciousiiess, or common sense ; otherwise it can never 
bo rationally believed. By the evidence of the gospel, the rational 
Christian is persuaded that it comes from Ood. Ho acquiesces in it 
as truth, not because it is recommended by others, but because it satis- 
fies his own understanding.”'^' 

Tt thus appears that a doctrine which, when uttered by mo, is 
“ monstrous” and dangerous, lias for three quarters of a century stood 
liarmless and admired in tlio principal work written in opposition to 
the sceptical philosophy of Hume ! “ Our own intellectual feelings,” 
says Dr Beattie, “ are, and must ho, the standard of truth to us.” 
“ The opinions a man adopts,” say I, “ are the truth to him.” These 
two propositions are identical ; and if it be true that mine asserts (as 
])r Lori mor says it docs) that “ there is no such thing; fis a standard of 
truth,” tlien is Dr Beattie’s chargeable with the same enormity. 

But every discriminating reader will see that both Dr Beattie and 
T ass(‘rt meioly tlio luiidamental doctrine of Tb-otestcantism, that each 
mall’s own .judgment is to himself, thougli to nobody else, tho standard 
of trutli. Whoovei’ doiii(‘S this, and aflirms that there is another stand- 
ard, is bound to toll what tin* true standard is, and to prove that it 
really ))usscss(*s tlu^ character which is claimed lor it. 

Many will say that the revealed declarations of God are Iho stand- 
ard of religious truth. Admitting this to bo the fact, a standard 
must still be found to determine, wIkto tho rovoal(‘d declarations 
of God ai-o to ho found ; and, 2/%, what is tho true moaning of the 
records containing tlunn. Now, it is only by tho exorcise of the 
intellec.tual faculties in the act of private jiulgniont that these ques- 
tions cjiii bo answered ; so that private judgment is in fact tlio su- 

* lijssay on the Xature and TmmutabilUy of Truth, Part III., ch. 1, p. 264. 

In the following lines of Butler, tho word truth is used in the sense of mans 
truth i in other w'ords, belief, persuasion, or opinion : — 

(( Egyptians worshipp'd dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war ; 

Others ador'd a rat, and sonic 
For that church suffer'd martyrdom ; 

Tho Indians fought for the truth 
Of tir elephant and monkey’s tooth : 

And many, to defend that faith, 

Fought it out mordirus to death.” 

Iludihrasy Part I., Canto I., v. 773-780. 

** Our oiiinions,” says Dr Ibbot, “ do not alter the nature of things, and make 
them true or false as we believe or disbelieve them. Things are true or false 
in themselves antecedently to, and exclusively of, our opinions about them. So 
that though every man’s religion he true to himself, yet it does not therefore 
follow that it is true in itself because he believes it to be so. He may have 
made a wrong choice, and embraced his religion before he had duly weighed 
the proofs of it.” — Boyh Lectures, ii., 818; ISermou entitled, “The Objections 
against Private Judgment answ'crcd.’' 

Besides “ God’s truth” and “ man’s truth,” above explained, there is “ moral 
truth,” which is the verbal expression of the latter, and is defined by Locke to 
be “ speaking of things according to the persuasion of our own minds, though 
tlic proposition we speak agree not to the reality of things.” — Essay, B. IV., 
ch. V., § 11. 
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preme arliitev hero as in every thing else.'* In regard to the 
What are the revealed declarations of God? tliere is a pretty general 

* For what,” says the most eminent of Scottish theologians, “ is every lUiin's 
immediate staiului'd of orthodoxy but his own opinions ? . . . Should ye object, 
that the staiitlard is not any thing so fleeting ns opinion ; it is tlio word of (iod. 
Olid riglit reason : this, if yc attend to it, will bring you b.ick to the very same 
point which ye seek to avoid. The dictates both of scripture and of reason, 
we see but too plainly, are differently interpreted by different persons, of whoso 
sincerity we have no ground to doubt. JIow to oicry individnal. that only, 
amongst all the varieties of sentiments, can be bis rule, n hich to the best of his 
judgment, that is, in his opinion, is the import of cither. Nor is there a pos- 
sibility of avoiding this recurrence at last. But , . . such is the prcsiimj)- 
tion of vain man (of which bud quality the weakest judgments ha\e corninonly 
the greatest share), that it is with dilHculty any one per.-on can be biougbt to 
think that any other person has, or can have, as strong coni Iction of a different 
set of opinions as he has of liis .*' — (Dr (UuhiMVs Lrcln.-c^ on c/. Loef. 20.) 

This subject i.s oicccllently illustrated by Mr Blanco W’ldtn, in hi'. Ol'.^terva- 
tions on Heresy and Orthodoxy. “ What,” s.iys he, “■ do di\ ines umlerstand bv 
Christian tJ'uth ? The answer at fir.st appears obvlou.'^. ‘ t'hristion Irntli fit 
will be said) is what Christ and his apostles knew ami taiiglit coneorning sal- 
vation iiiulci* the tlospel.’ 'riius far we find no dilliculty : but (let me a.sk 
again) ivliere docs this exi.'.t as an obj(*ct t.Acrnal to our minds ? The answer 
appears no less obvious than the foitner : * In the liihl''.’ Still I must ask, I.s 
the MVTKRTAL Bible the Christian -truth about which (Miristiaiis di.spu1e ? 
‘ No (it w'ill be readily .said): not tlu‘ MATi'.iiiAJi Bible, but the sknsk of the 
Bible,’ — Now (I bog to know) is the siONsfC of the Bihh* an objeet vtltrn'd to 
our minds? Does any sense of the Bible, u<‘ecssihli‘ to man, exist anyw hero but 
in the mind of each man who receives it fmm the Wi>ids he leadi? Tim l)ivjnu 
Mind eert.'iinly knows in wlir.t sen^e those \vt»nN iveiv us'mI ; hut as we cannot 
compare our mental imjna'v^bms with that modi l !ind original of .'ill truth, it i.s 
clear that by the stnse of the Bible we must iiumii our o\\n •scu'.e of iis meaning. 
When, tliorc'fore, any man declares hi.s intention to dci'end ('Uristian tenths he 
only expresse.'. his determination to defend Ih.s own noito.is, as produci'd hy the, 
word.*, of the Bible. No other (’itr/stitm truth exists for ns in our pre.sent state. 

“ [ feel confident that what I ba\e now .stated is a Jari^ wJdcIi evei'y refieid,- 
iiig jiei'son iiiiiy ascertain beyond doubt, by looking into bis own miml : yet I 
know' that few will altoiiipt tin- lueiital e.''ainin.nion necessary fur the ,M*km>'.»’- 
ledgmcnt of this fact. ..\ storm of feeling will rise j,|, ilv vifwv of the preced- 
ing urgmm'nt ; and iiiipji‘'si<ined que.stion.s, w hel her I'hri'-* i.iiiity i.s a dream— ■ 
wlntluo* (‘iij'ist could lea\ e u.s in such a state of umyo-tainty - whether there is 
no diffeience between trutli and error, with many- others niore dii'i'ctly pointed 
at myndf, will hriug the inquiry to the end of ull tlieoluglcril <[iiestion.s — almse, 
hatred, and (were it not fur the proti'Ctioii, ala.s! of the gn*at and powerful 
multitude who, ‘ I'aring not for (hpse things,’ take, nevertheless, more interest 
in the public peace than Oallio) severe bodily suflering, and perba^is death. 

“ The mental fart which I have stated is, neverlJieless, as unehiingeable ns 
the intellectual laws to wliich God has subjected mankind; a.s fixed as the 
means employed by God himself to nddrcs.s his rex elation to us. Tlie Christian 
truth, xvhich man can make an objeet of defence, is an impre.«-slun w'bich exists 
in bis ow'n mind : it is his own Christian truth xvhich he wilfully identifies xx'ith 
the Christian truth xvhich is known to the Dixiiie Miml. That each individual 
is bound to hold that Christian truth xvhich ho coii' cientiiujsly believes to have 
found; that it is the groat moral duty of cx'cry man to prepare himself con- 
scientiously for the undisturbed reception of the 77npi'c.<'.<icen xvliicli he is to re- 
vere and to follow as Christian truth, I cannot doubt at all. I acknowledge, 
also, the duty of every man to a-ssist others ('xx'ithout intrusion), as much as it 
may bo in his power, in receiving a mental impres.sion similar to that which 
he venerates as Christian truth. But it is at this point that a fierce conto'^t 
arises ; and the reason is this : certain men xvish to force all others to reverence* 
(at least externally), not the mental impression, the sense, which each receives 
from the Bibln — not the ronvicti'>ii at wdiich each Ii anix cd - -but the ini- 

C 
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agroomeiit among Protestants, that the collection of ancient hooka 
forming the Bible, is the only authentic record of God’s supernatural 
revelations to man ; but when the true meaning of it comes under con- 
sideration, men’s private standards of truth, when freely applied, are 
found by experience to furnisli, in many cases, the most opposite in- 
dications. On(^ man’s judgment decides that the doctrines of Calvin 
are revealed in the Bible ; another, those of the Pope ; a third, thoso 
of Arminins ; a fourth, those of Socinns ; a fifth, those of George 
Pox ; and a sixth, thoso of Swedenborg. In regard to the scriptural 
doctrine of the Sal>bath, one man agrees with Sir Andrew Agnew, 
anoth(ir with Archbishop Whately. And each unavoidably regards 
his own opinions as the truth, and thoso of the other investigators, 
so far as different from his own, as orror. In like manner, the “ reli- 
gious truth” of savages is very different from that of civilized men, 
and tlio “ truth ” of a consecrated cobbler” from that of an able 
and accomplished scholar. So also, the “ religious truth” of thought- 
ful inquirers is usually different, in many respects, at the ago of sixty, 
from what it was at twenty. 

Baxter, a man who, during along and active life, both thought and 
published with more rapidity and earnestness than any other theolo- 
gian of his own or perhaps any age, makes. repeated mention of his 
experience in regard to alterations of his views. “ If,” says he, “you 
must never change your first opinions or apprehensions, how will 
you grow in uuderstanding ? Will you bo no wiser at age than you 
wore at chiblhood ? • . . Our first unripe apprehensions of things will 
certainly be greatly changed, if wo arc stiulions, and of improved un- 
dorst.andings. . . . For my own part, my judgment is altered from many 
of my youthful, confitleiit approliensions : and whoro it holdeth the 
same conclusion, it rcjccteth abundance of the arguments, as vain, 
whicli once it rested in. And where I keep to the saino conclusions 
and arguinouts, my approhoiision of them is not the same, but 1 see 
more satisfying light in many things which I took hut upon trust 
before.” * Again : “ The great mutability of our apprehensions doth 

prpseiion and conviction of some theological sect or church. The Christian 
truth of some privileged leaders (it is contended by every church respectively) 
should he recognised as Christian truth by all the world : in more accurate, be- 
cause more scieiitiUc language, Christian parties, of the most dilferent characters, 
have for eighteen centuries agreed only in, this — that the subjective Christian 
truth of certain men should, by compulsion, be made the objective Christian 
truth to all the world : i.e, that the sense which the Scriptures did at some time 
or other conv<y, or still convey, to such and such men, should l>e acknowledged 
as identical with that sense which was in the mind of the writers of the Jlible ; 
the true sense which is known to the Divine Mind. 

** Opposition to these various standards of Christian truth, with those who 
respectively adopt them, is JlEiiESY,'’--Pp. 6-7. 

See also p. 58 of the same work ; J. Martincau*s Rationale of Religious En- 
quiry ; or the Question stated of Jleason, the Bible, and the Church/’ Lecture 
iv., p. 56 of the 3d Edition ; Archbishop Whately’s ** Essays on Some of the 
Dangers to Christian Faith, which may arise from the Teaching or the Conduct 
of its Professors,” 2d Edition, pp. 184, 250 ; the Rev. Baden PowelPs Tradi- 
tion Unveiled : or, an Exposition of the Pretensions and Tendency of Authori- 
tative Teaching in the Church,” p. 76 ; the Quarterly Review, vol. xiv., p. 238 ; 
and Selden*8 Table Talk, article on ** Declaring the Will of in his Works, 
vol. iii.. Part ii., p. 2060. The passage in Selden will be quoted afterwards. 

* Christian Ethics, Part I., ch. ii. ; Works, vol. ii., p. 129. 
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shew that they are not many things [in theology, &c.] that we are cer- 
tain of. Do we not feel in oui* * * § selves how new thoughts and new reasons 
are ready to breed new conjectures in us, and that lookcth doubtful 
to us, upon further thoughts, of which long before wo had no doubt ? 
Besides the multitudes that change their very religion, every studious 
person so oft ohangeth his conceptions, as may testify the shallowness 
of our minds.”* In his autobiography, published in the Reliquuv 
BaxteHano!, he has recorded, in simple and beautiful terms, his last 
thoughts on this subject. The passage haa often been reprinted, and 
is characterised by an Edinburgh Iloviewer as the most improssivo 
record in our own lauguago, if not in any tongue, of the gradual ripen- 
ing of a powerful mind under the culturo of incessant study, wide 
experience, and anxious Bolf-obsorvation.”t Coleridge, also, pro- 
nounces this autobiography of Baxter to bo “ an inestimable ])ook.”J 

If there bo one point in theology which, more than any other, is 
in this country thought hy most people to bo clearly revealed in the 
Bible, it is the doctrine of the Trinity. Many are unable to conceive 
it possible, that an intelligent and candid reader of the Scriptures 
should fail to discover it plainly taught there ; and some are even 
ignorant of the existence, in past or present times, of Christians who 
deny that it is to he found in the New Testamcnt.§ Yet there have 
been scholars, — and those not a few, — who, although brought up in 
the belief of this doctrine, and sometimes biassed by weighty induce- 
ments to give its evidence the most favourable consideration, liavo 
been led, after mature study of the Bible aud those branches of learn- 

* Of Falsely-Pretended Knowledge, Part I., eh. xvi. ; Works, vol. xv., p. 130. 

t Edinburgh Heview, vol. Ixx., p. 218. IttUquim Busnmanc^t Part I., 
pp. 124-135, Lond. 1696. The passages referred to arc given by Mr Orme in 
his Life of Baxter, pp. 775-785; ai.d by Dr Wordsworth, in his Ecclesiastical 
Biography, vol. v., p. 559. Some extracts may be seen in ('hambers’s Oyclo- 
picdla of English Literature, vol. i-, pp. 454-7. Bcc also Dr lijamucl Johnson’s 
observations on this subject in the Rambler, No. 196. 

Bwift, in his Thoughts on Various Subjects, exclaims ; ** If a man would regis- 
ter all his opinions upon love, politics, religion, learning, &c., beginning from 
his youth, and so go on to old age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions would appear at last ! ” 

And Niebuhr, writing to a friend in 1814, observes ; It is not the Pope, but 
the imposition of a creed, which the true lover of freedom fears ; fur no one 
individual can undertake to hold the same creed unchanged throughout his life, 
and no two can believe exactly alike, -unless they choke themselves with words.” 
— {Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, vol. i., p. 414, London, 1852.) 

t Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. i., p. 83. " Baxter,” says Doddridge in one of 
his letters, “ is my particular favourite; and it is impossible to tell you how 
much I am charmed with the devotion, good sense, and pathos, which are every- 
where to be found in that writer. 1 cannot, indeed, forbear looking upon him 
as one of the greatest orators that our nation ever produced, both with regard 
to copiousness, acuteness, and energy ; and if he has described the temper of 
his own heart, ho appears to have been so far superior to the generality of those 
whom we most charitably hope to be good men, that one would imagine God 
raised him up to disgrace and condemn his brethren, by shewing w'hat a Chris- 
tian Is; and how few in the world deserve the character!”— (C'orrs^ondsnee 
and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D.D», vol. i., p. 460, London, 1829.) 

§ On an occasion of the delivery, in a church in Edinburgh, of a sermon in 
proof of the Trinity, a young lady of my acquaintance, of such education as was 

usual in her rank, and who is now the wife of a Bcottub clergyman, expressed her 
surprise that so much pains should be tsken to convince people of what everybody 
believed already ! 
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ini? which cliicidato its meaning, to renounce as human error what 
they had long cherished and venerated as the truth of God. It will 
surprise some readers to he told that Milton w'as one of these ; hut 
there is irrefragable proof of tho fact. That this great man originally 
hcilioved in tho Trinity, appears from an invocation near tho ond of 
his treatise Of Reformation in England, published in 1641.* But 
wdien his posthiinn)us and latest work, “ A Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone^^^ was, in the pre- 
sent generation, discovered and pnldished, it became apparent that 
ho Iiad adopted, in his riper ago, tho opinion that the Father alone is 
the supremo and eternal Ood.f llis <ioctrine in chapter v., is thus 
epitomized by Sumner: — “ It is there asserted, that the Son existed 
in tho beginning, and was the first of the whole creation ; by whose 
dolegatoil pow(U‘ all things were made in heaven and eartli ; be- 
gotten, not by nature! necessity, but by the decree of tho Father, 
within tho limits of time; endued with tho divine nature and sub- 
stance, but distinct from and inferior to the Father ; one Avith the 
Father in love and unanimity of Avill, and receiving everything, in 
his filial as Avell as in his mediatorial character, from the Father’s 
gift, ^riiis summary,” continues Mr Sumner, “ Avill be sufficient to 
shew that tlie ojiinioiis of Milton wore in reality nearly Arian, ascrib- 
ing to the Sou as high a share of divinity as Avas compatible with the 
denial of his se]f-i‘\is{once and ctornul gonor«ation, but not admitting 
bis co-equality and co-'esseutiality Avitb tho Father.” — (l\ xxxiv.) But 
** Avith rospi'ct tollm cardinal doctrine of tho atonement, the opinions 
of Milton are expres '.od throughout in tho strongest and most nnqiiali- 
fied manner” in its favour. - (P. xxxvi.) He teaches also tho doctrine of 
original sin (p. 2(52); but in some other particulars diifers from those 
doomed orthodox in Scrdlaiid - as where he lays it doAvn that “ in death, 
tho Avhole man (oonsisling of body, spirit, and soul), ami each component 
part, sutf(‘rs privation of life” (p. 280) ; that “there is consequently no 
rocouijionscof good or liad after death, previous to tho day of judgincrit” 
(]>. 208); tliat tlirist die<l, not for tho elect only, but “ for all mankind” 
(p. 323, tt scq .) ; and that tho Mosaic lasv, particularly tlio article re- 
lating to tho Sabbath, neither is, nor ever Avas, binding npoii the Gen- 
tiles (pp. 228, 600.) in bis prefatory remarks to the chapter “ Of 
tlio Son of God,” he asserts the right of private judgmoiit with a charac- 
teristic dignity, and cogency of reason, wliich iiu true Protestaut can 
resist. “ If indeed,” says he, “ I Avero a member of tlic Church of 
Rome, Avhich requires implicit obedience to its crcoil, on all points of 
faitli, I hlieiild have acquiesced from education or habit in its simple 
decree and authority, caou though it denies that tho doctrine of the 

* !*rosc Works, vol. ii. p. 417 ; Mr J. \. St .John’s edition, in Bohn’s Standard 
Library, The passage is as follows : — “ Thou, therefore, that sittest in light 
and glory unapproachable, Parent of angels and iiion ! next, thee I implore, 
omnipotent King, Rodeemor of that lost remnant whose nature thou didst as- 
sume, inelfahlo and everlasting Love ! and thou, the third subsistence of divine 
infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and solace of created things! one Tripcrsonal 
Godhead ! look upon this thy poor and almost spent and expiring Church,” Ac. 
See additional evidence of Milton’s early Trinitarianism in Mr Charles R. Suin- 
,^4ior'8 preface to his translation of the Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. xxxiv. 
^ijond., 182,5. 

t Book f., chapters v. and vi., ** Of the Son of God,” and Of the Holy 
Spirit.’’ 
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Trinity, as now vocoived, is capable of being proved from any passage 
of Scripture. But since I enrol myself among tlio number of those 
who acknowledge the word of (lod alone as the rule of faith, and 
freely advance what appears to me much more clearly dodncible from 
tho Holy Scriptures than the commonly received opinion, 1 see no 
reason why any one who belongs to tbo same rrotestaiit or Reformed 
Church, and professes to acknowledge the same rule of taith as my- 
self, should take olfenco at my freedom, particularly as 1 impose my 
autliority on no one, hut merely projmso wlial [ think nioio worthy 
of belief than the creed in general acceptation. 1 only introat that 
my readers will ponder and examine my statemonts, in a sj>irit which 
desires to discover notliing hut the trull), and with a mind free from 
prejudice. For without intending to oppose the anthonty of Scrip- 
ture, which I consider inviolably sacred, 1 only take upon myself to 
refute human interpretations as often as the occasion iv(|nir(‘s, con- 
fovinahly to my right, or rather to my duly, as a man. If indeed those 
with Avhoin I have to contend were aide to produce direct attestation 
from heaven, lo the truth of the doctrine which tlu'y espouse, it would 
bo notliing loss than impiety lo veulnreto raise, I do not say a clamour, 
but so much as a murmur against it. Rut inasmuch as liicy can Jay 
claim to nothing more than human powers, assisted by lliat spiritual 
illumination w hich is common to all, it is not inin‘asonahl(‘ that they 
should, on their part, allow the pri\ ih'gos of diligent research andfre(3 
discussion to another inquirer, who is seeking truth through thesaiuo 
means, and in the simo way as themselves, and whose desire of lume- 
fiting mankind is cijiTal to their owui.’'^ 

Let ns take anotiier not id instauee of llie saine kind. Dr Danicd 
Whitby, wli(i'?e piel^ and learning Rishop Watson vouches for as 
above all question, I'.dks, in Mie preface to liis Far.'iphrase and Coni- 
montavy on tlie \ew’ Tcrtlament, tint he fouml so many things said 
by J jO Clorc, in his Aiiiinail versions on Ilannnond, in favour of the 
Arians, that In- protrarted tho publication (d‘ Jiis woi’k ItH Jm had pre- 
pared an aniidoh for them, Jhit, instead (if an anlidot(‘, lie found that 
which convinced himself that Arianisin has a priqumdei’al ing weight 
of Scriptural anthorily ; and in his l.ast Thoughts, which w-en* pnh- 
lished by his express order after his death, tliis thcoloiiian, who had 
intended to refute the Arians, is, at tlfo close of his studies niidertakiui 
for that , purpose, found writing in tho following lernm : — “This 
doctrine, that tho Father, Sun, and Holy (ihost are of one and tlie 
same individual and numerical essence, aeems to hvrlesqae the Jlolp 
Scriptures, or (five them an unrouth and absurd sense, from the hyinuimj 
of the Gospel to the end of the Epistles^ Ainl ho candidly ai;kno\vlodg(‘s 
in his preface, that “ when he wrote his Commentaries he wami on too 
hastily in the common beaten road of other reputed orthodox divines ; 
conceiving, first, that tho Fatlior, Son, and Holy Ghost, in one com- 
plex notion, w’crc one and the same God, by virtue of tbo same indi- 
vidual essence communicated from the Father — which confused notion 
he is now fully cominced to he a thiuy impossible, and full of (jross ab- 
surdities,^^ 

* ^ I*p. 80* 81. The same just sentiments are expressed in his treatise Of True 
lieligion, Heresy, Sdehism, Toleration, Ac. ; Prose AVorke, vol. ii., p. 610. 

t Catalogue of Books in Divinity, p. 7, appended to vol. vi. of Bisliop 
Watson’s Collection of Theological Tracts. 
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This same Dr Whitby, iti tho preface to a Discourse concerning 
Election and Reprobation, &c., which ho published in 1710, mentions 
that ho WHS brought up a Calvinist, and that what first moved him 
to examine into tho truth of the Calvinistic divinity was the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to all his posterity, and the strange consequences 
of it. Ilo adds, that he examined the writings of antiquity, and 
fmisliod a treatise on Original Sin in Latin, which had boon composed 
about twenty years, but which he had not thought it advisable to lay 
beforo tho world. This anti-Calvinistic treatise, however, was pub- 
lished in tho following year ; and ho has prefixed to it the declaration, for 
tho sincerity of which ho takes the Deity himself to witness, that in pub- 
lishing it ho was actuated by “ pure zeal for God, and love of truth.”* 

* Tractatus dc Iinputatione Divina Peccati Adarni Posteris cjus Universis 
in Kciitum. Aiictoro Dan. Whitby, S.T.P. Kcclesien Sarifiburiensis Praecentore. 
r^ondini, 1711. - Tho following words of St Augustine appear as a motto on 
tho titlc-pago : Non quinquam do vitiir naturalibus, sod do voluntarlls, pocnas 
luit.” — AuffiiH. de Civ. Dfit 1. 12, c. 2. 

The doctrine of original sin and the corruption of human nature has been 
rejected by many other divines of the Church of England, and also by not a 
few pious laymen, such as fjocke (Jlcatonahlenem of Christianity ^ at the begin- 
ning^, and Dr John (Iregory (CoM/aerativc View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with th'tsr. of the Animal World ^ Sect, f.) ; and by tho whole body of the 
Unitarians, for whose opinions tho works of Priestley, Lindsey, and Channing, 
may he referred to. Those who wish to sec the doctrine of human corruption 
discussed with good sense, and knowledge of both Scripture and mankind, may 
got satisfaction in the perusal of Dr Jortin's Dissertation on the Duty of Judg- 
ing<?andidly and Kavounihly of Others and of Human Nature ; being the third 
of his Six Dissertations upon Different Subjects, published in 1755. Taking for 
his motto the words of St Paul, “ Charity thinketh no eviP' (1 Cor, xiii. 5), be 
observes that “ many w ho bad no good will to revealed religion have taken a 
perverser delight in blackening human nature, and many weak and ignorant 
Christians have done and daily do the same thing ; and thus with different 
views those sworn enemies have joined together and assisted each other in 
abusing and slandering mankind’' (p. 129). The express purpose for which ho 
sets about disproving the Calvinistic dogma in question, is to defend Chris- 
tianity against an objection stated by llayle in the following passage: — 

“ Tho laws of ("'hvistian charity,” says that celebrated writer, “ which require 
Its rather to give a favourable turn to the actions of our neighbour than an 
unfavourable one, are quite contrary to reason. 

For it is as certain as anything can be, that man is infinitely more prone 
to evil than to good, and that 11161*0 arc infinitely more bad than good actions 
done in tho world. 

** It is therefore beyond degree more probable that an action is bad than that 
it is good, and that the secret motives which produce it are corrupted than that 
they arc honest. 

** According then to the dictates of reason, if wo know that a man hath done 
an action, and are ignorant of his motive and intent, we should judge it to bo 
far more probable that he acts from bad than from good causes. 

** And yet the laws of charity require, that unless we have a very probable 
evidence of the wickedness of an action, we should rather conclude it to bo 
good than bad. 

Thus charity directs us to do just the contrary to the dictates of reason : 
and indeed this is not tho only sacrifice which religion requii'es ua to make of 
our reason.’’ 

See his Lettres Crit.t xii. p. 248 ; in w^hich, says Jortin, he thus ** endeavours 
to prove, tliat none can receive the Christian religion, unless ho will think and 
act contrary to reason; that is, in other words, unless he be fool or mad.” 

If the premises assumed by Bayle — which we must allow are identical with 
an tipiiiion generally taught in Scotland as God’s truth,”— are a correct re- 
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That the celebrated Chillingworth, ^\ho ilourislied a little earlier 
than Milton, also held Ariaii opinions, appears plainly froni a letter 

presentation of the nature of man, then must Iho roiiclusion wliich he so logi- 
cally deduces from it he accepted as true, and the duty ori'hristian charity must 
be regarded as one which no reasonable man can ever practise. 

Others, with equally good logic, have maintained, that since the Scripture 
teaches that all men, and even the best of them, are tburouglily corrupt, holi- 
ness and good works cannot be so very necessary as they are said to be, — and 
that, in fact, the practice of them is absolutely imj)ossible. That the Scriptures, 
however, give no such account of human nature, is thought by others to be easily 
discoverable by any judicious student of them, whoso object is to fml the truth, 
and not merely to furnish himself with the moans of upholiling a theological 
system, which his credit or interest impels him to defend. For if, say tliey, 
what is poetu;ally stated in verse 3d of the 14th Psalm is to bo ns strictly 
understood as if it were’ asserted in a dry scholastic treatise, it will follow 

that there is not one good man upon earth, that all iiicii are porvcrtoil, that 
they arc all become abominable by their sins, and that there is not one single per- 
son that is just, OP that fears God. But this consequence," they add, “ raises 
horror; it is contrary to truth and experience, and to what the Scripture de- 
clares in a thousand places, uhcre it speaks of good men, and distinguishes 
them from the wicked. Nay, this consequence nia}’ he tlcstroyed fiom what 
we read in that Very Psalm, which mentions the just who are prutcctcil hy God, 
and the wicked who jjersccute them. This complaint of L>avid must therefore 
be understood with some restrictions.’* — (Ostcyvottl\t Trcdtine couaruifnj the 
Causes of the present Voi'ruption of Christians, Part i. Pause i\., “ 'I'he abuse of 
Holy StTifiture in Bishop Watson^s Coll, of Theol. Tracts, \ol. vi., p. ItiS.) 

Locke expresses the opinion that “ if by death, threatened to Adam, were meant 
the corruption of human nature in his posterity, it is strange, that the New 
Testament should not anywhere take notice of it. and tclt us that ('orruptioii 
seized on all because of Adam's transgression, us well an it tells us so of drath. 
But, as I remember, every one’s sin is charged upon himself only.” -{The JUu- 
soiiableness of (^ristianitff, as delivered in the fierijdvres, 4th puragrnph.) And 
Gilbert Wakefield roundly afhrms, that that doctrine of the dej)iavatioii of the 
human heart, in consequence of the full, is most vnsn iptnrtil and erroneous, dts» 
honourable to God, and an enronroffemeut to sinners; as Dr Taylor, in Ills work 
on Original Sin, has demonstrated by evidence as clear and cogent ns can la* 
offered to the human mind.” — (Memoirs of Gilbert ^V<^leJie^d, voJ. i., p. 111).) 

There is an admirable delineation of hiiinaii nature ns it really is, in the Ser- 
mons of Dr Alexander Gerard, who in the middle of la}- 1 century filled the chair 
of -Divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, and, with his friends Heid, Gregory, 
Beattie, and ('amphell (who evidently concurred with him in rejecting the Cal- 
vinistic dogina), at that time threw so much lustre on the nortlicrn uiiivcrKity. 
•See his 9thji0th, and lltb Bermons, on “The diversity of men’s natural tempers,'’ 
“The necessity of governing the natural temper,” and “The inunricrof govern” 
ing the natural temper,” vol. i., p. 211, et scq. (Lond. 1780.) Dr Gerard’s analysis 
of the human dispositions comes very near that which Dr Gull has more recently 
deduced from the physiology of the brain, and which, for the last twcnty-ti\ «! 
years, has been an object of suspicion and dislike to the Scottish clergy. (Sur 
Us Fonctions du Cerveau, et sur Celles de Chacune de scd Farties, Par F. J. Gall. 
Paris, 1825.) Whether any philosophy of human nature, which teache.s its utter 
vileness, is countenanced by the general tenor of rtcripture, let the following ex- 
tracts testify : — “ Every tree,” says Jesus, “ is known by its own fruit; for of 
thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble-bu.sh gather they grapes. A 
good man, out of the good treasure of hi.s heart, hringeth forth that which is 
good ; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, bringctli forth that 
which is evil ; for of the abundance of the heart his mouth speakoth”— (Jjuke 
vi. 44, 45). in Matthew’s Gospel, he counsels his followers thus bet your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” And again, ** I am not come to call the rigliteoiis, 
hut sinners to repentance’ ~ (Matt, v, 16; ix. 13). Of Nathanatd he said; — 
“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile’*— (John i. 47). Explain- 
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of his to a irioii4, in the Life prefixed to liis Works. (Tenth edition, 
1712, p. 31.) lie tliere maintains that the most eminent Christian 

inpf the papuLlc of the sowor, he u<ics the following words; — ** Bat that on the 
go(»d groiiinl arc they which, in an honest and good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience'’ - (Luke viii. 15). .^\nd in 

the puralde of the lost sheep i s;iy unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
Ijeavtjii over one sinner that ro]>pnteth, more than over niiiety-and-nine just per- . 
pons, which need no ropontanee” — (ljukc* xv. 7). Of Zaeharias and his wife Kli- 
/ihetli, wo are told, that “ 'fhey were both righteous before God, walking in all 
tiie connnandrnents and ordinances of the Lonl blameless'’-- fLuke i. 6). And 
the Apostle says — “ Follow righteousness faith, charity, pence, Avith them that 
call on the Lord out of a pure liearl” (2 Tim. ii. 22). And again — “ Unto the 
]mi*e all things are pure.” — (Titus i. l.'i). In the Book of I’roverbs there are end- 
Icsscontrasth hetween the wicked and the righteous. Thiis-““ The Avicked flee when 
no man pur‘^uerh ; but the righteous are bold as a lion"— Cxx\ iii. 1). “ When 
the rigliti'oiis are in authority, the people rejoice; hut when the Avicked beareth 
rule, tlie people inoiirii" fxxix. 2). And the PsalniistBays — “ For thou. Lord, 
AA’ilt ble-^s the riglileous; AAith favour aaiU thou eoinpass him as with a shield*' 

- (v. 12). “ nil, let tile u ieUediiC’'-' of the wickMl eonie to an end, but i slablish 

the just"-- (\ii. l>). V\ iili the niereil'iil thou wlltshevA thyself mej-cifiil ; Avith 
an upright man Ihon Avilt •-lu’W tliyr df upright ; with the pure thou wilt shew 
thyself pure; and with the froAAard thou wilt. «^how thyself ti oAvard.*’ — txviii. 25, 
2(5.) Fiinlly, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man. and beluiltl the upright ; for the end of 
that man is pe'ice" -iwwii. "7). See iiLo I'salrns 1. 1,2; xv. ; \x.\ii. 11; 
xxxiii. 1; xvxvii. Hi, 17; xevii. 10 12; cxil.; cvxviii. 

'file foregoing te\l'! r'date to llie or enuitional faculties of man, 

and u]»pear to reeogii'.-'" clearly the existmice of moral sentiments in a sound 
natural eondilion. ft fartlu’i* proof be Avanting, I think it Avill be found in the 
folloAAing rennrkahle nords, \Ahieh almo*-.t seem to bo prophilUMlly directed 
iigaiii'ot the iiKi'h'i-n Calvinists: “ lie lliat ju‘-lifieth the a\ iekfcl, \M) iik tii.vt 
CONf)P.M M/ril TIll<! Jl’s r, CJ/ea f/u'M imth <ihoiitinftttOit to tli>’ fPrOW 

xvii. lo.) >Vitli respi'et* to tlie of man. any one may see that it is ap- 

jiealed t<i tiironglioiit the liilde ns cap.ahle of judging correctly of evidence »et 
belorc if. St I'uiil. for example, de<«ires its (o “ Prove all things; hold fa.st thul, 
Avliieli is gotid” ;1 Tlie^.s. v. 21 1; .nut in the Avords of my motto he snys “ 1 
speak as to \a i-^e men; judge ye what 1 say* (1 Cor. x. 15). 

For an ample di't’ein^e of the iiatiinJ HOiindners of human reason, sf‘P Dr Ihhot's 
Sermon, in the Boyle fieetures, a’oI. ii , p. H.'io, entith'd- Thai the Scriptures 
do suppose, cm'ou rage, and enjoin, tin* use of our reason in matters of religion 
and two other S^rmoiiH, by the same Avriter, pp. 840, 8.50, entitled “ DhjGC- 
tions out. of Scriiiture against Free-thinking aiisAvered." For u \igorons asser- 
tion of the e.\isronee of inborn, incorruptible integrity, iinsAvnycd by motives 
of self-interest,, in many human beings, see Life of Niebuhr, aoI. L, p. .‘lid. 
Shaflcshury. lliitehesoii. Keid, Kanie.'>, Stewart, Brown, MuckintO'-li, and wo.st 
other modern writers on .Moral IMiilosophy' teach the same opinion. 

Those aaIio liaxe rru-onrse to the doetrinc of tlie degeneracy of the bunmn uii- 
derstniiding, and to I lie lncess.ant Avilos of the devil, in order to explain tJie 
pro\nleiice of religious error in the world, constantly set out by assuming their 
oAvn opinions to bo true, their oaaui intellectual A’iwion to have escaped tlie ge- 
neral corruption, and their minds, by dint of some peculiar spiritual armour, 
to ho proof against the diabolic Avilcs to AA'hich the great majority of mankind 
fiill victims. Dr Ihhnt pithily asks — “ If reason was originally in itself, or is, 
in its present state of degeneracy and corruption, an incompetent judge in reli- 
giou.s mattev.s, how can [depend upon that reasoning which I use to prove this? 
My reason may betray its Aveaknc'-s and deceive me even here; end the argu- 
ments which, I tliink, I urge Avith so much Aveight, may be inconclusive, and 
liavo nothing in thetn,*'— (1*. SoiL. Archbishop Whately, also, in treating of 
the dangers arising from injudicious preaching, observes, that although “each 
part of our nature should be duly coiiirolled, and kept Avithin its* own proper 
province, and the whole Mipought into subjection to Christ,* and dedicated to 
Mini :*' yet, “ there is no real Christian humility; though there he debasement, 
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writers of antiquity taught tho inferiority of tlio Son to tho Father ; 
and Bums up in tho following tonus : — “ In a word, whosoovov shall 

in renouncing tlie exercise of human reason, to follow the dictates of human 
feeling. The Apostle's precept is, 'In malice be ye children, but in under- 
standing bo ye men.*” lie goes on to remark, that those doclaimers against 
the pride of human reason, who, tlicmsolves possessing ciillivutod intellectual 
powers, are ujidorstood not to be disparaging an advantage of which tliey are 
destitute, "never do, i.n fact, divest f/it-msc/vt’s of any hinnau advantages they may 
chance to posse,ss. Whatever learning or argumentative powers any of thL’m 
possess (and some, of them do possess much), 1 have nlwavs found them ccady 
to put forth, in any controversy they may ho engaged in, without sheu ing much 
tenderness for an opponent who may he less gifted. It i.s only when learning 
and argument tuale Of/fxiusi tliein, that they declaim ^lgu^ll^t the jnide of intel- 
lect ; and deprecate an appeal to roa«on when its decision is unf.ivoiivnble. 
So tlnit tlie siu'rip'e which they appear to make, is oiu* which in reality they do 
not make^ hut only n'7«/Vc (nlien it suits their purposed from otluTS." 
on Sami' of tloi Jhiant'is to Chnslutn Faithy dv., 2d ed., p. (»0.) 

In reference to (Mirlstian Immility, the Name acute prelate (thservos tliat'-men 
Bhould be warned not to sn]»pose that \irtuc to consist in a jnerc ocacz-f// «'onfe.s- 
sion of the weakness and sinfitlness of human nature, or (which comes to tin* 
same) su<*h a sinfidness in themsehes — or. il‘y<m will, such an niter corruption 
and total depravity in their covn nature, as they holie\e to he conim(>n h) cih'i'v 
descendant of .Vd-nn. Including the most etniiienl :ipostles, ami ollwr saints.” 
— (//>., p, 3t).) Ami he eopies this striking passage fiom Arehhisliop Sumner's 
Apostolic Preaching, p. l.Sd : “ It i** sometime,*, considered a.s a proof of the ad- 
vantage to be ohlained from the hihil whieh 1 am here preruniing to diseoiir- 
age, tiiat such preaching generally pro\os attiacti\e to tho h»w<>r el.isses. This, 
howe\er, may ho aecounled for, without furnishing any' ju.stilieation of tho 
practici*. V’or, tirst, the lower classe*.. unless they are truly religious, usually 
are gro.ss sinners, and, tlierehire, are neither surprised mu* shot ted at being 
suppos'd so themselves, ami at the sam<‘ lime hud u sort of »diMSuro whlcli n»‘ed 
not be encouraged, when tlii'y hear their siqif cioi‘H hroiiglit dr>wij to the snmo 
level; and, soeoiully, it seems t«» (urifnli lliein with a sort of e'cuse for their 
sins, to find that they are .so universal, and so iniieli to lx* e\p('cted of human 
iiulure. The considerate minister will not court such •la.ng*'roiis apphins<‘ : I hei'i' 
is no edifi<”ation communicated by exciting feelings of disgust on one side, ami 
of iiialignaiiL exultation on the other.** 

There is excelhmt sense in these renmiks; hut if Dr Sumner h:nl said that 
tho low er elasses are (instead of “ nstuiih/ ') gi oss sinners, his statenient 
would probably have been more accurate than it is. I rel'er, of course, to the* 
class oi' art is mis auf{ lohonrerif ^ for the lowest class of all is •;.nopo.s(*d chiclly of 
persons w ho, througli \ice or imbecility, have sunk into tin* profoumlest depths 
of social and moral degrudatjoii. 

Archdeacon Daiiberiy, in his Hook of the Cliiircli, acknowledgi'K the ditfi- 
cuUy of reconciling the ditferonccs of opinion which ]irevail on the subject of 
religion, with "that uniform consistency wdiieh is one of the most striking 
characteristics of truth,*' as well as “with the hene\olent design whieh llie 
Deity must have had in view in revealing that truth to the worhl.” lie finds, 
however, a solution in tho following coji.siderutions : " Hut when we take a 
view' of man in his present state of degeneracy, as a being perverHo in will, nml 
corrupt in understanding, wo cease to be surprioed at an effect necessarily re- 
sulting from that variety of causes, to which the opiiiiniis ami practices of men 
are at different times to be traced up. Pride, self-opinion, interest, and pas- 
sion, are tho most prevailing principles of the human iniiid. A singleness of 
heart, jj^ccompunied with an uncorrupt love of truth for the truth’s sake, is a per- 
fection to becovetfed rather than to be looked for, from that general derangement 
of the human faculties wdiich was brought about by the full. When the same 
subject, therefore, is viewed through tliosc different rriediurnH which coi'respond 
w'ith the different characters and dispositions of the parties concerned, It is not 
to be expected that an uniform conclusion should bo drawn from it .” — (Ouide 
to the Church^ By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, late Archdeacon of >Sariim. 3d 
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freely and impartially consider of this thing, and how on the other 
side the ancient Fathers’ weapons against the Arians are in a man- 
ner only places of Scripture (and those now for the most part discarded 
as impertinent and unconcluding), and how in the argument drawn 
from the authority of the ancient Fathers, they are almost always 
defendants, and scarce ever opponents, he shall not choose but confess, 
or at least be very inclinable to believe, that the doctrine of Arius is 
either a truth, or at least no damnable heresy.” . 

In the year 1712, Dr Samuel Clarke, one of the profoundest think- 
ers and most amiable men that ever graced the Church of Eng- 
land, published a work called “ The Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,” the fruit of deep study of the Scriptures and other Christian 
literature of the primitive times. In spite of the warnings of his 
friends, and even, it is said, of a message from some of the Ministers 
of Queen Anno, dissuading him from publishing a work likely to 
create angry contention, when free opinions of any kind were scarcely 
tolerated, he boldly ventured to controvei*t the popular belief in the 
eternal existence and underivod divinity of Christ. 

“ But let every man of sense,” says his friend and biographer 
Bishop Hoadly, “ be judge with how much wisdom, and in how Chris- 
tian a method, he proceeded to form his own sentiments upon so im- 
portant a point. He knew, and all men agreed, that it was a matter 
of mere revelation. lie did not, therefore, retire into his closet, and 
set himself to invent and forge a plausible hypothesis which might sit 
easily upon his own mind. He had not recourse to abstract and me- 
taphysical reasonings, to cover or patronise any system he might have 

edit., i). 329. London, 1830.) This, I think, is one of the most edifying spe- 
cimens of theological reasoning that could be found. Let us see what it 
amounts to. 1. The Deity, we are told, must have intended, for the benevo- 
lent purpose of human salvation, to reveal religious truth to the degenerate 
world. 2. Uniform consistency is a striking characteristic of truth. 3. But 
those religious doctrines which diiforent men regard as truth, are so palpably 
and extensively deficient in uniformity, that error is in fact infinitely more pre- 
valent than truth. 4. There is in the world no love of truth for truth’s sake 
(and here the Archdeacon must be presumed to draw the picture from his own 
consciousness); whence it happens that men are apt to wander into the mazes 
of error, although he (wo are to understand) has so well avoided the general 
misfortune, as to know with certainty that those who do not hold, like him, the 
tenets of the Church of England, have missed the benevolently-revealed truth. 
But the most striking ijjea embodied in the passage is, that while, on the one 
hand, the fall is considered to have occasioned the revelation of saving truth by 
the benevolent Deity to the world, this very fall is, on the other hand, the cause 
why that saving truth is so seldom recognised ; — which is equivalent to the 
assertion that God has failed to accomplish the end he had in view ! 

It cannot be sinful to harbour doubt of a doctrine which logically conducts 
to such a conclusion ; and those who do so may take courage from the reflec- 
tion, that however much it may, in the abstract, be professed with the lips, and 
inculcated In books and from the pulpit, it is daily repudiated in practice by 
clergy and laity alike, in funeral sermons, obituary notices, certificates of cha- 
racter, dedications, and epitaphs, — in the talk of the market-place and tl^ draw-, 
ing-toom, — and in testimonies to human virtue, given on oath by witnesses in our 
courts of law. 'Men marry, and take partners in trade, without seeming to be- 
lieve that they are linking themselves to such loathsome creatures as John 
Calvin has delineated ; and even orthodox parents have been known to pro- ' 
claim the unparalleled excellencies of their children, and to resent as an affront 
the si^ecial imputation of iniquity to themselves. ^ 
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embraced before. But, as a Christian, he laid open the New Testa- 
ment before him. He searched out every text in which mention was 
made of the three persons, or of any one of them. Ho accurately ex- 
amined the meaning of the words used about every one of them ; and 
by the best rules of grammar and critique, and' by his skill in lan- 
guage, he endeavoured to fix plainly what was declared about every 
pei’son, and what ^as not. And what ho thought he had discovered 
to bo the truth, he published, under the title of ‘ The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity.* 

1 am far from taking upon me to determine, in so difficult a ques- 
tion, between him and those who made replies to him. The debate 
soon grew very warm ; and in a little time seemed to rest principally 
upon him and one particular adversary, very skilful in the manage- 
ment of a debate, and very learned and well versed in the writings 
of the ancient Fathers. The controversy has been long before th^o 
world ; and all who can read what has been alleged on both sides, 
ought to judge for themselves. But this, I hope, I may be allowed 
to say, that every Christian divine and layman ought to pay his 
thanks to Dr Clarke, for the method into which lie brought this 
dispute ; and for that collection of texts in the New Testament, by 
which at last it must be decided, on which side soever the truth be 
supposed .to lie. And let mo add this one word more, that since 
men of such thought and such learning have shewn the world, in 
their own example, how widely the most honest inquirers after truth 
may differ upon such subjects, this, methinks, should a little abate our 
mutual censures, and a little take off from our positiveness about the 
necessity of explaining, in this or that one determinate sense, the an- 
cient passages relating to points of so sublime a nature. . . . 

“ One matter of fact I will add, that from the time of his publish- 
ing this book to the day of his death, he found no reason, as far as 
he was able to judge, to alter the notions which ho had there pro- 
fessed concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ohost, towards any of 
those schemes which seemed to him to derogate from tlie honour of 
the Father on the one side, or from that of the Son and Spirit on the 
other. This I thought proper just to mention, as what all his friends 
know to bo the truth. And, indeed, nothing to the contrary can 
be alleged, without contradicting many express sentences scattered 
through all his works which have followed, or will follow, the fore- 
mentioned treatise, evidently setting forth or implying the same doc- 
trine. ... 

‘‘ In the cause of Christianityhe laboured as sincerely as in natural 
religion and morality ; and, with the same clearness and strength, 
produced and*illustrated all the evidences peculiar to it : not indeed 
considering it, as it has boon taught in the schools or discourses of 
modern ages ; but as it lies in the New Testament itself.”* 

One of 01arke*3 particular friends was Sir Isaac Newton, of whom 

* Life prefixed to Clarke’s Sermons. See also Whlston’s Historical Me- 
moirs of the Life of Dr Clarke, where the annoyance to which he was snb- 
jectedj and his conduct (not altogether defensible) under its influence, are more 
explicitly recorded than in Hoadly’s sketch. 

That Hoadly himself, by ** Christianity as it lies in the How Testament,” 
meant essentially the same sort of primitive Christianity ” that his friend 
believed 5n, is tolerably plain from the passages above quoted, but is put be- 
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also there is good reason to believe that, on the same point of doctrine, 
he abandonea the orthodox faith. A zealous Unitarian gontleTnaii, 
Mr Hopton Haynes, who served many years as Assay-master of the 
Mint under the illustrious philosopher, and was on intimate terms 
with him, told the Rev. Richard Baron, a dissenting minister, “ that 
Sir Isaac Newton did not believe our Lord's pre-existence, being a 
Sooinian, as we call it, in that article ; and that Sir Isaac lamented 
T)r Clarke’s embracing Arianism, which opinion, lie feared, had been, 
and still would be, if maintained by learned inoii, a great obstruction 
to the progress of Christianity.”* This is conlirined by a passage in 
Whiston, Avho was intimate with both Newton and Clarke, and held 
also Unitarian opinions ; whore ho conjectures wiiat might be the 
discouragements to their “ making public attempts for the restora- 
tion of primitive Christianity.”f Moreover, it is not likely that, 
for any other cause than the holding of Unitarian opinions. Sir Isaac 
would have written his “Historical Account of Two Notable Cor- 
ruptions of Scripture,” an imperfecr. and orronooiis edilion of which 
w^as published in 1754, hut wdiich Bishop Horsley inserted entire in 
the llftli volume of Newton’s Works, pnhlishod in 1785. Uor, besides 
that the texts there j)rovo(l to have been interpolated arc among the 
strongest supports of the doi'triuo of the Trinity ; near the beginning of 
the treatise there is an expression which has drawn from Horsley the 
remark, that “the insinuation contained in it, that the- Trinity is not 
to he derived from the words proscribed for the baptismal form, is 
very extraordinary to come from a WTiter w^ho was no Socinian.” It 
woiiH\\i\,ye been extraordinary, had the concluding bold assertion boon 
as true as it is contrary to all the ovidcnco. 

The passages in question are, 1 John v. 7, “ For t-lioro arc thrcfi 
that hear record in heaven, the Father, the Woi'd, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these throe are one ;” — and 1 ^rim. iii. 16, “ Great is the 
mystery of godliness ; Cod manifest in the flesh in which latter case 
the alteration of a very short Greek word into another closely resoni- 
hling it, has bronglit this to ho the meaning of a passage which, in 
the text received by “ all the churches for the first four or five hundred 

yond question by the terras in which he has ridiculed the persecutors of Kmlyn 
and Wliiston (and, incidentally, the Trinitarian opinions of those persecutors), 
in his Dedication to Pope Clement XL See Hoadly’s Works, vol. i., p. 637. 
Theophilus Lindsey, who, in his Historical View of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrine and Worship, p. 396, treats of the opinions of Bishop Tloadly, adduces 
in proof of that prelate’s Unitariaiiisni, his fine devotional compositions, pub- 
lished at the end of his Plain Account of^the Nature ainl End of the Sacrament* 
of the Jjord's Supper. For in these,” says Tiindsey, “ we find, no intimation, 
in the most remote degree, that Jesus Christ was to be invoked in prayer; nor 
example of any divine worship addressed to him, but to the Father only. ■ Now 
if the Bishop bad believed ('hrist to have been an object of worship to Chris- 
tians, it is hardly to be supposed tliat in set forms of prayer, drawn up with 
groat care and deliberation, he should have taken no notice of him in that cha- 
racter; especially if it bo considered which way the popular fashionable doctrine 
leaned, and the prejudices of many against him on other accounts.”^ &c. &c. 
||\.9 to the persecutions of Rmlyn and Whiston, see pp. 325-334 of the same 
work by Lindsey, and Whiston's Memoirs of Himself, 

* Sequel to Lindsey’s Apology on Resigning the Vicarage of Catterick, 
p. 285 ; quoted in Toulmin’s Memoirs of So'cinus, p. 283. 

t Winston’s Historical Memoirs of the Ijife of Dr Clarke, p. 16 ; see also 
pp. 13. and 17. Dr Cook, in his General and Historical. View of Christianity, 
vol. i., p. 415, speaks loosely of Newton’s '‘partiality' to Arianism.^* 
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years, and the authors of all the ancient versions, Jerome as well as 
the rest,” means “ Great is the mystery of godliness, whifti was mani- 
fested in the flesh.”* Both passages have been keenly defended by 
biblical critics ; but all profound scholars, Trinitarians included, now 
agree that, in regard to the former at least, if not also tho latter, the 
conclusions of Sir Isaac Newton are indisputablo.f In those circum- 
stances, can any creditable reason be given for still allowing the pa&sage 
ill 1 John V. 7 to mislead tho ignorant, by standing in tho authorised 
version of tho Bible as a portion of Divine revelation ? In the 
words of Newton himself, which every candid Protestant will echo, — 

“ Whilst we exclaim against the pious frauds of the Roman Church, 
and make it a part of our religion to detect and renounce all things 
of that kind, we must acknowledge it a greater. crime in us to favour 
such practices than in tho Papists wo so much blame on that account; 
for they act according to their religion, but we contrary to ours.”J 
lie mentions, to tho credit of “ the more learned and quicksighted 
men, as Luther, Erasmus, Bullingor, Grotius, and some others,” that 
they “ would not dissemble their knowledge but adds with truth, 
that “ yet the generality are fond of the place for its making against 
heresy.” He defends the Arians from tho ridiculous charge of having 
erased tho words in question from the Epistle of John (p. 22). In 
another place ho thus expresses himself: “ If it bo said that we are 
not to determine what is »Scripture and what not, by our private judg- 
ments, I confess it, in places not controverted ; but in disputable places 
I love to take up with what I can best uiidorstand. It is tho temper 
of tho hot and superstitious part of mankind, in matters of religion, 
ever to bo fond of mysteries, and for tliat reason, to like best what 
they understand least” (p. *06). And his treatise concludes in the fol- 
lowing words, which are worthy of so great a man : “ You see what 
freedom I have used in this discourse, and I hope you will interpret 

* Historical Account of Two Notable CorruptionP, &c., p. 68 of the separate 
edition, published at Jjondon in 1841. 

t q^he passage in 1 John is abandoned as spurious bj' Michaelis (Introd, to 
the New Tmament, translated by Bishop Marsh, 2d cd., vol. iv., p. 412) ; l)r 
Adam Clarke (View of the Succemon of Sacred Litrralurey vol. i., p. 71); and 
Porsop, Marsh, and Griesbach, who is the highest authority of all (See Orme's 
Bibliotheca Biblica, articles Guiksbach, Marsh, Porso.n, Travis, &c.). More- 
over, wo learn from VVhiston^s Memoirs of the Life of />»• Samuel ClarkOf p, 100, 
that both he and Clarke, asi well as the celebrated scholar Dr Bentley, and « 
even tho great champion of the Trinity, Dr Waterland, were satisfied of the 
spuriousness of the text in question. “ Nor," says Whiston, “ does the Doctor 
(Waterland) I think ever quote that tdxt as genuine in any of his writings; which 
in so zealous an'd warm a Trinitarian deserves to be taken great notice of, as a 
singular instance of honesty and impartiality.’' — Nevertheless, in 1821, the then 
Bishop of i^it David’s was bold enough to publish a Vindication of 1 John v. 7," 
which elicited a severe reply in the Quarterly lloview, vol. xxvi., p. 324. The 
Bishop, then,” says the critic, on his own avowal, has been able to dismiss 
* every doubt respecting the genuineness of a verse which is found only in a 
single Greek manuscript, and that of recent date ; wdiich is not quoted by a 
single Greek father, nor, iii express terms, by any Batin father before the sixth 
century; which is wanting in the more ancient manuscripts of the Vulgate, and, 
even in those in which it is found, appears in such a variety of shapes as clearly 
to shew that those transcribers who thought proper to insert the verse had no 
certain reading before them. We have the most sincere respect for the Bishop 
of St David’s, but we cannot peruse the declaration without astonishment.” — 
(P. 339.) 

Historical Account, &c., p. 3. 
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it candidly. For if the ancient chujrches, in debating and deciding the 
greatest my^eries of religion, knew nothing of these two texts, I un- 
derstand not why we should be so fond of them now the debates are 
over. And whilst it is the character of an honest man to be pleased, 
and of a man of interest to be troubled, at the detection of frauds, and 
of both to run most into those passions when the detection is made 
plainest, I hope this letter will, to ono of your'integrity, prove so much 
the more acceptable, as it makes a further discovery than you have 
hitherto met with in commentators.” 

It is by no means wonderful that Sir Isaac refrained from publish- 
ing explicitly his Unitarian opinions ; for, says Whiston (whose state- 
ment is confirmed by the recent discoveries, of Newton’s biographers), 
“ he was of the most fearful, cautious, and suspicious temper that I 
ever knew” {Whiston^ s Memoirs of his own Life^ p. 294) ; and his ex- 
treme dislike of controversy has always been notorious. But how very 
necessary it was for all to be circumspect, may be seen from the Act 
8th k 9th Will. III., c. 32, “ for the more eflfectuaV suppressing of 
Blasphemy and Profaneness in which it is enacted “ That if any per- 
son having been educated in, or at any time having made profession 
of, the Christian religion within this realm, shall, by writing, printing, 
teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity to bo God, or shall assert or maintain that there are more 
Gods than ono, or shall deny the Christian religion to be true, or the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of divine autho- 
rity, and shall ... bo thereof lawfully convicted by the oath 
of two or more credible witnesses ; such person for the first offence 
shall be adjudged incapable and disabled in law, to have and enjoy 
any office or employment ecclesiastical, civil, or military;” for the 
second offence, shall be disabled to sue, or hold the office of guardian 
or executor, and be incapable of any legacy, &c., or to bear civil or 
military office or ecclesiastical benefice, ** and shall also suffer imprison- 
ment for the space of three y^rs, without bail or mainprize, from the 
time of such conviction.”* 

Is not this a beautiful specimen of the laws of a Protestant country ? 
And could we have blamed Newton for his reserve if he had lived 
in the present day, when, if there be not less of the spirit of per- 
secution, there is happily less power to gratify it than there was in 
the reign of Queen Anne. For “ mark the injustice constantly per- 
petrated by those who have the public feeling on their side ! They 
make the honest expression of opinion penal, and then condemn men 
for disingenuousness. They invite to free discussion, but determine 
beforehand that only one conclusion can bo sound and moral ; where 
they should encounter principles, they impute motives. They fill the 
arena of public debate with every instrument of torture and annoy- 
ance for the feeling heart, the sensitive imagination, and the scru- 
pulous intellect, — and then are angry that men do not rush headlong 
into the martyrdom that has been prepared for them.”t 

^ The Long Parliament had previously (in 1648), by the influence of the Pres- 
byterians, passed a similar act, with the higher penalty death. It is nuoted 
by Theophilus Lindsey, in his Historical Tiew of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrine and Worship, p. 304, where bo^ of these statutes are commented on. 

t A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England : or, the Church, Foritanisni, 
and free Inquiry. By John James Tayler, B.A. London, 1845, p. 425. 

This is, an impartial work, by the study of which no intelligeht and candid 
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Whiston used to urge Dr Clarke to act sincerely, openly, and boldly, 
in the declaration of his true opinions ; but f‘his general answer was 
by this question, ‘ Who are those that act better than I do ^ Very few 
of which,” says Whiston, “ I could ever name to him, though I did 
not think that a sufficient excuse.” — (Me^irs of Clarke, p. 64). Clarke, 
however, might have quoted the words of Solomon in palliation of his 
conduct : A fool uttereth all his mind ; but a wise man keepeth it in 
till afterwards” (Prov. xxix. 11). And even those of Paul might have 
been adduced for the same purpose : I have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat ; for hitherto yo were not able to bear it, neither yet 
now are ye able” (1 Cor. iii. 2). And again : “ Strong meat belongeth 
to them that are of full age, even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil” (Heb. v. 14). 

Tlio learned Dr Lardner, whoso dofeiicb of the Credibility of tho 
Gospel History is universally known, became a believer in the simple 
humanity of Christ ; and towards the close of life the opinions of Dr 
Isaac Watts also appear to have become completely Unitarian.* Tho 
Rev. Robert Robinson, likewise, who in 1776 published a Plea for 
the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, which gained him much ap- 
plause, became, after he had studied Mr Lindsey’s Examination of it, 
a convert to the opinion he had opposed, f And Bclsham relates of 
himself, that in January 1779, being at that time tho orthodox mi- 
nister of a congregation in the country, he was taken by a friend to 
attend tho evening service in Mr Lindsey’s chapel in Essex Street, 
London. “ Tho subject of the discourse,” says he, “ was a good con- 
science ; and the seriousness and gravity with which it was treated 
confirmed him in tho opinion, which ho had already formed from the 
perusal of some of Dr Priestley’s writings, that it was possible for a 
Socinian to be a good man. At the same time he felt a very sincere 
concern that' persons so highly repectablo as Mr Lindsey and Dr 
Priestley should entertain opinions so grossly erroneous as ho then 
conceived, and so disparaging to tho doctrines of the Gospel. This he 
ignorantly imputed to the little attention which thay paid to the sub- 
ject of theology. Little did he then suspect that further and more 
diligent and impartial inquiry would induce him to embrace a system 
from which his mind at that time shrunk with horror. And had it been 
foretold to him that in the course of years, and the revolution of events, 
he should himself become the disciple, tho friend, the successor, and tho 
biographer of the person who was then speaking ; that it should fall 
to his lot from that very pulpit to pronounce, before a crowded as- 
sembly of weeping mourners, the funeral oration of Theophilus Lind- 
sey, he would have regarded it as an event almost without the wide 
circle of possibilities, and as incredible as the incidents of an Arabian 
tale.”+ * 

reader can fail to have his mind delivered firom much of any petty sectarian 
feeling which education may have imparted to it. 

* £e Belsham’s Life of Lindsey, 2d ed., p. 162. 

t ch. vii. 

I Ibid., p. 107. In an age when Unitarians abounded among the English 
(dergy, Theophilus Lindsey was one of the few who sacrificed worldly interest 
to the approval of a tender conscience. Another was Gilbert Wakefield, 
whose Memoirs are highly instructive on this subject ; as are also Whiston ’s 
Memoirs of himself and of Ur Samuel Clarke, Disney’s Life of Dr .John .Tebb 
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Another illustrious instance of change of opinion is that of the pro- 
foundly learned Archbishop Usher. In early life he was a rigid Cal- 
vinist, but in his later years “ did declare his utter dislike of the 
doctrine of absolute reprobation, and held the universality of Christ’s 
death, and that not only in respect of sufficiency, but also in regard 
of efficacy, so that all men were thereby 8^i.lvable ; and the reason 
why all wore not thereby saved was because they did not accept of 
the salvation offered ; and the grace of conversion was not irresistible, 
but men might, and often did, reject the same : iind in these points 
he did not approve of the doctrine of Geneva, but was wholly of 
Bishop Overall’s opinions.”* 

The fiimous John Hales of Eton, one of the most learned .and most 
estimable men of his time, was likewise originally a C.alvinist, and 
took his opinions with him to the Synod of I)ort, which he Avas com- 
missioned by the English ambassador at the Hague to attend. But it 
has been left on record by bis intimate friend Mr Farindon, that 
“at the well pressing 3 St John 16, by Episcopius, ‘ there I bid John 
Ciilvin good night,’ as be lias often told mc.”f Tbo Synod, however, 

of Cambridge, and Field's Life of Dr Parr. Belsham mentions the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hobertson, an Irish clergyman, who, having adopted Unitarian opinions, 
followed the same honourable course: when he waited on his patron i)r 
Robinson, then bishop of Ferns, and who subsequently became archbishop of 
Armagh, he was told, “ You are a mudnian ; you do not know the world*' (p. 123.) 

Dr Richard Price, in a letter to Lindsey in reference to the opinion that 
Christ is almost equal to supreme Cod, says, “ It is a sentiment at which fshnd’- 
der^ and which probably no Arlan now holds.” — {Belsham^ <>/>. elt.y p. ItJS.) 
Compare with this the opinion of l>r Owen, that the Uiiitnrians are men uho, 
“ through the inenrahle blindness of their minds, fall into error of judgment, and 
misinterpretation of the vronV' (Works, vol. xv., p. 241) ; or with the following 
characteristic doniinciation hy Dr South: Tiie Soeinians are impious blas- 
phemers, whose infamous pedigree runs back from wretch to wretch, in a direct 
line, to the devil himself; and who are fitter to be crushed by the civil magis- 
trate, as destructi>e to government and society, than to be confuted as merely 
heretics in religion.” Dr William Dunlop, in his able vindication of Creeds 
and Uonfessions of ’Fuitli, (prefixed to a Collection of the {Standards of the 
Church of Scotland, published in 1719,) in speaking of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, afiirms, that ” it diffuses itself through the whole of our religion, and is 
the life and soul of it, without which it could have no subsistence f' and that he who 
denies it contradicts the whole train of the Oospel, in plain ns well as incompar- 
ably momentous questions^' — (P. Ixxv.) In Coleridge’s oi>inion, “ the pet texts 
of the Sooinian are quite enough for Lis confutation with acute thinkers” 
(Table Talk, vol. i. p. 47); and every body knows that according to the Atha- 
nasiaii Creed, which is God s truth” among the orthodox in England, all dis- 
believers of the Trinitarian doctrine which is there most elaborately expounded, 

without doubt shall perish everlastingly.” . 

Can it bo of essential importance to dull and illiterate men to decide which 
of these opposite parties is in the right? 

* Letter from Dr Walton to Dr Pierce, quoted, with other evidence, in Dp- 
Elrington’s Life of Usher, p. 292. Dublin, 1847. 

t Historical and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of the Ever- 
memorable Mr John Hales. [By M. Des Maizeaux.] London, 1719,'* p. 69. 
The writings of Hales prove that he was far in advance of his age, in his ap- 
prehension of the principles of religious liberty. Some admirable passages on 
that subject are quoted in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, vol. i., 
p. 287, where an instructive biographical sketch also may be found.. The letters 
written by him when attending the Synod of Dort, are characterised by Lord 
Clarendon, as the best memorial of the ignorance, and pasaion> and animosity, 
and injustice of that con ventipn.”— (Clarendon’s Life of Himsel/t'^oh p. 27,) 
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decided in favour of John Calvin ; and thanks, as we have seen, used 
to be, and perhaps are still, yearly oifored up to God Almighty for 
the decision. 

Baxter, speaking of the modified opinions of his latter days, inti- 
mates that in his case a similar change had occurred, and says, “ I 
can never believe that a man may not be saved by that religion which 
doth but bring him to the true love of God, and to a heavenly mind 
and life ; nor that God will ever cast a soul into hell that truly lovcth 
him.” This passage refers to the Papists, but it appears to be a state- 
ment of a general principle which he had adopted. He says also, 
“ At first I thought that Mr Perkins well proved that a Papist cannot 
go beyond a reprobate : but now 1 doubt not but that God hath many 
sanctified ones among them, who have received the true doctrine of 
Christianity so practically, that their contradictory errors prevail not 
against them, to hinder their love of God and their salvation ; but 
that their errors are like a conquerable dose of poison, which nature 
doth overcome.”* 

The same historian says, that “ nothing troubled him more than the brawls 
which were grown from religion ; and he therefore exceedingly detested the 
tyranny of the Church of JRome, more for their imposing uncharitably upon 
the consciences of other men, than for the errors in their own opinions ; and 
would often say, that he would renounce the religion of the Church of Kngland 
to-morrow, if it obliged him to believe that any other Christians should be 
damned ; and that nobody w'ould coitclutle another man to be damned, who did 
not wish him so. No man more strict and severe to himself ; to other men so 
charitable as to their opinions, that he thought that other men were more in 
fault for their carriage towards thorn, than the men themselves were who erred ; 
and he thought that pride and passion, more than conscience, were the cause of all 
separation from each others’ communion.” Hales, in his Tract concerning Schism, 
defines it to be ^‘an unnecessary separation of Christians from that part of the 
visible Church of which they were once members .” — {Worksy vol. i., p. 116 ; od. 
1765.) “ But you will ask,” says he, who shall be the judge wh^t is necessanj ? 
Indeed that is a question which hath been often made, but 1 think scarcely ever 
truly answered : not because it is a point of groat depth or difhculty truly to 
asBoil it, but because the true solution carries fire in the tail of it; for it briag- 
eth with it a piece of doctrine which is seldom pleasing to BU 2 )erior 8 . To you for 
the present this shall suffice : If so be you bo animo defcecato, if you have cleared 
yourself from froth and grounds; if neither sloth, nor fears, nor ambition, nor 
any temiJting spirits of that nature abuse you (for these, and such as these, are 
the true impediments why both that and other questions of the like danger are 
not truly answered) — if all this be, and yet you see not how to frame your re- 
solution and settle for yourself that doubt- -1 will say no more of you than was 
said of Pa2>ia3, St John’s own scholar, you are * of small judgment,’ your abilities 
are ^ot so good as 1 presumed.” — {Ib,, p. 118.) 

Protestants who talk of the sin of schism, would do well to consider that 
every argument which they direct against conscientious dissenters from their 
own Church, strikes with equal force against the lawfulness of Luther’s seces- 
sion from the Church of Rome. It was a saying of Charles or James II., 

** When you of the Church of England contend with the Catholics, you use the 
arguments of the Puritans ; when you contend with the Puritans, you imme- 
diately adopt all the weapons of the Catholics.” 

* Reliquisa Baxterianm, Part I., p. 131. Hear also Bishop Watson, in bis 
Letter fl'om a Christian Whig : Are the gates of heaven open only to us, 
the Athanasians aqd the Calvinists of the age ? Is yours the only intelli- 
gible interpretation of Scripture ; yours the only saving faith ? Away with 
such learned arrogance, such uncharitable judgment ! They are a disgrace to 
humanity, and a dishonour to any religion. The question will not be, at the 
lust day. Are you- of the Church of Jerusalem or of Antioch, of Rome or 
England ? Are you a Doctor of the Sorbonne or of Oxford, a friend of the Re- 

D 



A still further instance of abandonment, by a theological disputant, 
of what lately seemed to him “ God’s truth,” for its opposite, is con- 
tained in the following striking passage in the works of Dr Owen 

1 myself,” says ho, once knew a scholar invited to a dispute with 
another man, about something in controversy in religion ; in his own, 
and in the judgment of all the bystanders, the opposing person was 
utterly confuted ; and yet the scholar within a few months was taught 
of God, and clearly convinced that it was an error which he had main- 
tained, and the truth which ho opposed ; and then, and not till then, 
did he cease to wonder, that the other person was not convinced by 
his strong arguments, as before he had thought.”* 

My concluding example shall be that of Chillingworth, the most 
acute, the most candid, and the most renowned of all the champions 
of Protestantism. Alluding to himself, he addresses his Popish adver- 
sary as follows : — “ I know a man that, of a moderate Protestant, 
turned a Papist, and, the day that he did so* (as all things that are 
done are perfected some day or other), was convicted in conscience 
that his yesterday’s opinion was an error, and yot thinks he was no 
schismatic for doing so, and desires to be informed by you, whether or 
no he was mistaken ? The same man afterwards, upon better con- 
sideration, became a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papist a con- 
firmed Protestant. And yet this man thinks himself no more to 
blame for all these changes, than a iravellor, who, using all diligence 
to find the right way to some remote cit^ where he had never been 
(as the party 1 speak of had never been m heaven), did yet mistake 
it, and after find his error, and amend it. Nay, he stands upon his 
justification so far as to maintain, that his .alterations, not only to you, 
but also from you by God’s mercy, were the most satisfactory actions 
to himself that ever he did, and the greatest victories that over he 
obtained ovey himself, and his affections to those things which in this 
world aro most precious ; as wherein, for God’s sake, and (as he was 
verily persuaded) out of love to tho truth, he went, upon a certain 
expectation of those inconveniences, which to ingenuous natures are 
of all most terrible. So that, though there were much weakness 
in some of these alterations, yot certainly there was no wickedness. 
Neither does ho yield his weakness altogether without apology, see- 
ing his deductions wove rational, and out of some principles commonly 
received by Protestants as well as Papists, and which, by his educa- 
tion, had got possession of his understanding.”t 

monstrants or tho Synod of Dort ? Not, What articles, confessions, feymu- 
larics, have you subscribed ? But, What hungry have you fed ? What naked 
have you clothed ? What sick have you visited ? What souls have you saved ? 
Not, What barren metaphysical creeds have you repeated ? But, What fruits of 
your faith have you brought forth ?” — (MUeellaneous vol. ii., pp. 20, 21.) 

^ Of ffoleration, and the Duty of the Magistrate about llellglon ; Owen^s 
Works, vol. XV., p. 244. 

t The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, ch, v., § 103. See 
elso the case of conversion to Romanism' mentioned by Bishop Watson, cunte, 

tfcf28. : 

** Any candid man acquainted with religious controversy,*’ says Sidney 
Smith, will, I think, admit that he has frequently, in the course of his studiejpij 
been astonished by the force of arguments with which that cause has beeh'ds^ 
fended whicK he at first thought to be incapable of any defence at all. S<md' 
accusations he has found to be utterly groundless ; in others the facts andt 
arguments have been mis-stated ; in other instances the aeeuiation has beei 
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What a lesson of modesty and mutual forbearance do facte like 
these convey to us all I And how strongly should they dispose us to 
join with Pope in the prayer — 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each 1 judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way.’’ 

retorted : in many cases the tenets have been defended by strong arguments 
and honest appeal to Scripture, in many with consummate acuteness and deep 
learning. So that religious studies often teach to opponents a greater respect 
for each other’s talents, motives, and acquirements ; exhibit the real difficulties 
of the subject ; lessen the surprise and anger which are apt to bo excited by 
opposition ; and by these moans promote that forgiving one another, and for- 
bearing one another, which are so powerfully recommended by the words of 
my text.” — (A JSermon on thoee RuUa of Christian Charity^ by which our Opinions 
of other SeeU should be formed i preached at Bristol on 6th November 1828 : Sid- 
nay Smith’s Works, ed. 1860, p. 693.J 

A liberal theological education has thus the same tendency as mental cultiva- 
tion in general ; ** emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.^* 

** But,” as Abraham Tucker says, *Hhere is a particular fear that fetters the 
mind grievously when entering upon topics of religion ; some are so afraid of 
departing from the faith, that they will not depart from error or prejudice, 
whenever imposed upon them as an article of faith. This shuts out all means 
of information or amendment; with such a bar against them neither the Jew 
nor the Gentile could ever have been converted, the Papists reformed, nor the 
enthusiast restored to his senses. We do not deny that the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom, but will never bring it to perfection ; our reverence 
and awe we ought never to lay aside, no not for a moment, for in him we live, 
move, and have our being } on his power we depend both in body and soul, and 
in our obedience to his declared will consists our happiness. But he requires 
not of us a slavish fear, for his service is perfect freedom in all senses, as well 
when we serve him with his talent of understanding, ns with the active powers 
he has given us ; nor shall wo run less hazard of offending him by wrapping it 
up in a napkin than by any involuntary mistakes it may lead us into. 

This servile fear often dashes men upon the very rocks of offence they 
were apprehensive of ; for it makes them think hardly of God as of a rigorous 
taskmaster ; it represents him as giving arbitrary commands, on supposition 
that such may magnify his authority ; it pins them down to the letter, without 
regarding the intention ; attaches them to forms and ceremonies, not daring 
to penetrate into the substance ; it draws them to imagine their help necessary 
to defend his glory and resist his enemies ; it drives them into censoriousness, 
derision, animosity, and other kinds of persecution, under pain of forfeiting 
their allegiance, until the zeal of the Lord’s house hath eaten them up ; it 
overwhelms them with scruples, misgivings, terrors, and. desperations ; lays 
them open to credulity in dreams, omens, judgments, and supernatural events ; 
and debars them the use of their understanding, as a presumption and pro- 
fanenesB.” — {Tucker*^ Light of Nature Pursued, ch. viii., on “ Freedom of 
Thought,” Yol. ii., p. 122, ed. 1834.) 

'« The vulgar,” observes the same excellent writer, are commonly very posi- 
tive, thinking themselves possessed of absolute certainty in almost everything 
they know : this happens from their weighing their evidences singly, which 
will naturally produce that effect; for we, can- judge of weights only by their 
opposition, because any one thrown in alone drives down the scale forcibly. 
Bui the contemplative use themselves to compare the judgments, as well of their 
senses as of their understanding, which they frequently find contradictory ; there- 
fore, they abound in doubts, that never enter the bead of a common man, which 
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Sir Thomas Browne appears to have read aright the lesson of his 
own experience. “ I could never,” says he, “ divide myself from any 

lias occasioned doubting to be reckoned the avenue to philosophy : but if it be 
the avenue, it is no more, nor can one arrive at the thing itself until one 
has passed it, and he that sticks in the passage had better not have attempted 
it. The use of doubting is to prevent hasty decisions, and lead to something 
more sure and certain than we coUld have attained without it. . . . There is .a 
moderation in all things ; a man may as well doubt too much as too little — nor 
let usruu away with a notion that a propensity to doubting shews a sagacity of 
parts, for it may as well proceed from the contrary quality. . . . [But] when we 
reflect on our utter incapacity of attaining to absolute certainty, this is enough, 
though not to make us doubt of the clear judgments of our understanding, yet 
to make us acknowledge a possibility of their being erroneous ; and this, if not 
overlooked, must prevent every man from being so wedded to an opinion, as to 
turn a deaf ear upon all evidence that can be offered against it. Wherefore 1 
must look upon those bigots in religion or reason, for there are of both sorts, 
as very little skilled in human nature, who lay so great a stress upon one kind 
of evidence as to think no other worth regarding in competition with it.’^ — {Op, 
eit.t vol. L, pp. 121, 122, ch. xi., on ** Judgment.”) 

There is a passage in Selden which places this subject in an equally clear 
light. “ The old sceptics,” says he, “ that never would profess that they had 
found a truth, shewed yet the best way to search for any, when they doubted 
as well of what those of the dogmatical sects too credulously received for infal- 
lible principles, as they did of the newbst conclusions. They were, indeed, 
questionless, too nice, and deceived themselves with the nimbleness of their own 
sophisms, that permitted no kind of established truth. Butt plainhjt he that 
av(nd8 their disputing levity t yet^ being able, takes to himself their liberty of inquiry^ 
is in the only way that in all kinds of studies leads and lies open even to the sane- 
tuary of truth ,* while others, that are servile to common opinion and vulgar 
suppositions, can rarely hope to be admitted nearer than into the base court of 
her temple, which too speciously often counterfeits her inmost sanctuary.”— 
{SeldenU History of Tithes, preface.) 

** The most undecided men on doubtful points,” says Bishop Watson, are 
those often who have bestowed most time in the investigation of them, whether 
the points respect divinity, jurisprudence, or policy. He who examines only 
one side of a question, and gives his judgment, gives it improperly, though he 
may be on the right side. But he who examines both sides, and after examina- 
tion gives his assent to neither, may surely be pardoned this suspension of judg- 
ment ; for it is safer to continue in doubt than to decide amiss. To such men 
may well be applied what that most learned man Peter Daniel Huet says of 
himself, in his Philosophical Treatise concerning the Weakness of Human Un- 
derstanding ; ‘ If any man ask me what 1 am, since 1 will be neither academic, 
nor eceptic, nor eclectic, nor of any other sect ) 1 answer that 1 am of my own 
opinion, that is to say free, neither submitting my mind to any authority, nor 
approving of any thing but what seems to me to come nearest' the truth; and if 
any man should either ironically or flatteringly, call us thatis,men 

who stick only to their own sentiments, we shall never go about to hinder 
it.* ” — {Watson* s Anecdotes of his Own Life, vol i., p. 227.) 

Bven the Romanist Pascal has expressed similar opinions ; and the passage 
here subjoined ought to eall a blush into the cheeks of many who profane the 
title of Protestant: — 

It is fit,’* he observes, ** we should know how to doubt where we oughVto 
real; assured where wo ought, to submit where we ought. He who fails in any 
one of these respects, is unacquainted with the power of reason, ' Yet th^re aie 
many which offend against these three rules; either by warranting everything 
for demonstration, because they are unskilled in the nature of demonstrative 
evidence ; or by doubting' of everything,, because they know not where they 
ought to submit; or by submitting to everything, because they know not where 
to use their judgment. 

** If we bring down all things to reason, odr religion win have nothing in it 
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man upon the difference of an opinion, or be angry with his judgment 
fpr not agreeing with me in that from which within a few dags I should 
dissent mgseiP^* 

Prom these instructive examples of devout and learned men, who, 
after holding cerUin doctrines as “ God’s truth,” at length took leave 
to differ from their former selves and to regard it as human error^ let 
US now turn to an equally instructive class of cases which obtrude 
themselves upon the observation of every inquiring man. 

If you compare the religious tenets of different nations, the strange 
contrasts which will be discovered between what passes for God’s 
truth in one country and in others, will furnish matter for the gravest 
reflection. For instance — 

“ In England,” says Bishop Hoadly, “ it stands thus. The Synod 
of Dort (for whose unerring decisions, public thanks to Almighty 
God are, every three years, offered up, with the greatest solemnity, 
by the magistrates in Holland) is of no weight ; it determined many 
doctrines wrong. The Assembly of Scotland hath nothing of a true 
authority ; and is very much out in its scheme of doctrines, worship, 
and government. But the Church of England is vested with all 
authority, and justly challengeth all obedience, 

“ If one crosses a river in the north, there it stands thus. The 
Church of England is not enough reformed ; its doctrines, worship, 
and government, have too much of Antichristian Borne in them. 
But the Kirk of Scotland hath a divine right, from its only Head, 
Jesus Christ, to meet and to enact what to it shall seem fit for the good 
of his Church.”t 

In England, with respect to another most important matter, it stands 
thus — Jesus Christ died for all, and every man who chooses to avail 
himself of the means whereby the benefit of the propitiatory sacrifice 
may be enjoyed, wijl certainly bo saved from everlasting punishment. 

But on the north side of the river it stands thus — “ God having, 
out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to ever- 
lasting life, did enter into a covenant of grace to deliver them out of 
the estate of sin and misery, and to bring them into an estate of salva- 
.tion by a Bedeemer.”J 

mysterious or supernatural. If we stifle the principles of reason, our religion 
will be absurd and ridiculous. 

** Reason, says St Austin, would never be for submitting, if it did /lot 
judge that on some occasions submission was its duty. It is but just, therefore, 
that it should recede where it sees an obligation of receding ; and that it should 
assert its privileges, where, upon good grounds, it supposeth itself not engaged 
to waive them .” — (FascaVa Thoughts on Religion, chap, v.) 

Within reason’s province, then, and with men capable of thinking, the 
maxim of Bacon holds true, He who begins in doubt ends in certainty ; but 
he begins in certainty ends in doubt.” 

* Religio Medici, p. 10, ed. 1838. 

t Dedication to Pope Clement XI., prefixed to Sir Richard Steele’s Account . 
of the State of the Roman Catholic Religion throughout the World ; in Hoadly ’s 
Works, vol. i., p. 534. A portion of this unrivalled satire on Protestant In- 
fallibility may be seen in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, vol. i., 

' p. 666. 

t Shorter Catechism of the Church of Scotland, Question 20. The answer to 
Question 68 in the Larger Catechism is still more explicit : All the elect, and 
they only, are eflTectually called.” 

Whatever may be the right interpretation of the 17th Article of the Church 
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In the region last mentioned, it is proclaimed as ** God’s truth,” 
that the first day of the week is the Cnristian Sabbath, which ought 

of JSngland as to election (for, as may be seen in Bishop Burnet’s Exposition 
of it, opposite views are entei^ined on this point), it is certain that the most 
eminent English divines are hostile to the Calvinistic view. See, for instance, 
Dr Isaac Barrow’s sermon, entitled The Doctrine of Universal Redemption 
asserted and explained the evidence already given on page 48 as to Archbishop 
Usher; and Bishop Watson’s sermon on John iii. 16, preached before the King 
on 11th April 1802 (Miscel. Tracts, vol. i., p. 370; a^so bis Anecdotes of his own 
Life, vol. i., p. 427, and vol. ii., pp. 313, 418.) 

^ Paley says : Great and inestimably bcnehcial effects may accrue from the 
mission of Christ, and especially from his death, which do not belong to Chris- 
tianity as a revelation i that is, they might have existed, and they might have 
been accomplished, though we had never in this life been made acquainted 
with them. These effects may be very extensive ; they may be interesting 
even to other orders of intelligent beings. I think it is a general opinion, and 
one to which 1 have long come, that the beneficial effects of Christ’s death ex- 
tend to the whole human species. It was the redemption of the world, ‘ He is 
the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but for the whole world,’ 

1 John ii. 2.” — {Kvidencea of Christianity, Part II. ch. ii., note,') 

The same view is emphatically asserted by Archdeacon Daubeny in his 
Discourse On the Plea advanced by Separatists from the Church, that the 
Gospel is not preached in it.” (See his Guide to the Church, dd edit. 1830, p. 
63). He observes : — Had it been said that the Gospel of J. Calvin was not 
preached there, we should readily have pleaded guilty to the charge; but that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is preached there, we certainly maintain, upon the 
authority of those Scriptures from which it has been received.” He charac- 
terises the Calvinistic view as ** a doctrine which carries its own condemnation 
on the face of it and remarks that a doctrine, then, which tends to weaken 
the obligation to repentance and newness of life, which supports the sinner 
with a false hope, or lulls him into a fatal security, which proves destructive 
of one great end of Christ's death unto sin, namely, the reformation of the 
sinner, thereby counteracting one great object of the Gospel revelation, cannot 
be a doctrine that cometh from God.” — (P. 66.) Pie quotes Erasmus on the 
demoralizing effect of belief in the Calvinistic dogma, and gives the following, 
confirmatory instance ft'om his own experience. One of my parishioners who 
took his divinity, as perhaps many others may do, from some old puritanical 
writers of the last (17th) century, rather than from the Bible, maintained, I 
am sorry to think, the above doctrine in its fullest extent. He has been heard 
toaay, that should he kill a man to-day, he should certainly go to heaven to- 
morrow. His salvation, therefore, being, according to bis own notion, per- 
fectly secured, religious ordinances, as means of grace, to him were useless. 
He acted, therefore, but in consistence with his doctrine, when, instead of fre- 
quenting a place of public worship on Sundays, he was genei^y occupied in at- 
tending his fhrm. But on this head we shall only say with South, that * what is 
nonsehse upon a principle of reason, will never be sense upon a principle of 
religion.”'— (P. 72.) 

By John Wesley the doctrine of election is denounced in the following hearty 
manner : — ” The sum of all is this : One in twenty (suppose) of mankind are 
elected, nineteen in twenty are reprobated ! The elect shall be saved, do what 
they will; the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. This is the doctrine 
of Calvinism, for which Diabolism would be a better name ; and in the worst- 
and bloodiest iddatry that ever defiled the earth, there is nothing so horrid, 
so monstrous, so impious as this.” — {SautheyU Life of Wesley, 3d edit., vol. i,^ 
p. j»l.) 

After this, the ridiculous light in which Burns has represented the Oallrin- - 
istlc ^gma, by merely stating it plainly, without the least exaggeration, in the- 
opening stansa of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” will not, 1 think, be regard^ as a 
• proof of Impiety by any who concur with Lord Bacon in the sentiments ex*., 
pressed in his Essay of Superstition : — It were better,” says he, ** to have no 
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to be observed in obedience to the Fourth Commandment, and “ is to 
be sanctified by a holy^ resting all that day, even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are lawful on other days ; and spend- 
ing the whole time in the public and private exercises of God’s worship, 
except so much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy.”* 

If you cross the German Ocean, however, there it stands thus — 
The first day of the week is the Lord’s Day, a joyful fobtival, which 
has been observed since the early ages of the Church, in commemora- 
tion of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. A portion of it is fitly 
and beneficially devoted to adoration, praise, and thanksgiving to 
. the Almighty Father from whom all bounties flow, and to the ac- 
quiring of religious and moral instruction ; the remaining hours of it 
may be s^ent in such refreshing, improving, and innocent pursuits or 
recreations, as each man finds most suitable to his own nature and cir- 
cumstances. And the doctrine of the English Puritans, in opposition 
to this, is figmenturn, Anglic'anum,^ 


opinion of God at all, than such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely : and certainly superstition is the reproach of 
the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that purpose : ^ Surely,’ saith he, * 1 had ra- 
ther a great deal men should say there was no such a man at all as Plutarcli, 
than that they should say there was one Plutarch, that would eat his children 
as soon as they were born as the poets speak of Saturn.’ ” 

* Shorter Catechism, Question 60. 

t Dr Owen, in his treatise on the Sabbath, complains that the Puritanical 
tenets concerning it arc so styled by sundry divines in the United Provinces. 
See hia Life by Ormo, p. 269. A friend of mine who received a part of his 
education at Utrecht, has furnished mo with the following particulars : — ** Our 
general way of spending the Suiida" was to go to church in the forenoon, como 
home to an early dinner, and then start for a long rural walk, generally rest- 
ing for two hours in some house of refreshment where tea and tobacco could be 
obtained. The Dutch theatres are closed on Sundays, but in the evening tea 
gardens and zoological gardens, where music is performed, aro largely fre- 
quented by the people.” Yet the Dutch, for aught that appears, are as moral 
a people as the self-oomplacent Scotch. The mere fact that, among ourselves, 
the members of the Society of Friends (who do not regard Sunday as more holy 
than any^other day) are a class pre-eminent for sobriety and moral behaviour, 
might suggest to any thinking man that to repudiate Sabbatarianism and to 
lapse into vice are two things between which there is really not the slightest 
relation of cause and effect. For my part, 1 have, never observed that Sab- 
batarians are distinguished beyond their opponents for virtuous behaviour. 

A solemn warning iTgainst Sabbath-breaking is frequently drawn f^om the 
statements of condemn^ criminals, that their career to destruction had its root 
in that sin. Supposing the opinions of such persons about the original source 
of their misdeeds to be worthy of respectful consideration, and their declara- 
tions to the prisonHshaplains to he sincere expressions of conviction, and not 
merely 8ym|>toms of a wish to please “ the old gentleman,” by answering his 
questions as he evidently desires and expects them to be answered— there is still, 
1 humbly think, a misleading tendency, on the part of those who point the Sab- 
batarian moral, to confound two things which are entirely difierent. To idle 
a/nji drink in the wont company on Sunday is no doubt Sabbath-breaking, if 
such a sin there be ; but besides being a ** desecration of the holy day,” it is (as 
such conduct would be on any day) that course for corrupting good manners,” 
which ** evil communications,” especially along with idleness and drunkenness, 
have ever been found to be : and the corrupting influence of these alone, 1 con- 
tend, Is quite sufficient to produce the lamented results in natures so unfavour- 
ably constituted at n taste tot low company implies that they are. We see 
abundance of Sabbath-breakinjg which leads to neither the prison nor. the gal- 
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Again : That l^e ** truths'^ of one generntion often become “ errors^' and 
bgeww'ds in the estimation of the next, is a remark frequently made by 

lows ; but if a man habitually keep company, on Sunday or Saturday, with im- 
moral and degraded associates, you may safely predict bis end, without at all 
inquiring into his manner of keeping holy the Sabbath. 

Dr Lorimer, of whose logical penetration the reader has already seen a 
sample, ascribes the disregard of the Fourth Commandipenf in Holland to the 
fact that one-third of the population is now Roman Catholic for, says he, 

** Popery and Neology combined cannot but war most adversely with the old 
Presbyterian Sabbath of Holland.’’ (The Protestant or the Popish Sahhath ? 

A Word of Warning from the Word of Prophecy , and the History of the Christian 
Chvfreh. By the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, Glasgow. Edinburgh : John Johnstone. 
1847. P. 21.) Should a copy of the treatise in which these words occur fall 
into the hands of an educated Dutchman, he would smile at the idea that the 
Protestant countrymen of Grotius and Erasmus are less concerned for their 
Balvation» less capable of understanding the Bible, and more apt to be led 
astray by their Roman Catholic neighbours, than the Rev. Dr Lorimer, by 
whom their alleged backsliding is attributed to Popish contagion. If his 
theory be true, Glasgow has every year more and more cause to tremble for 
her Sabbatarian purity ! The Doctor, however, incidentally gives us a glimpse 
of another cause for the phenomenon, not quite identical with the one assigned 
by himself, but perhaps not on that account the less efficacious in its action. It 
is this — “ that the controversy on the Sabbath in Holland, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ^ was at once the signal and the instrument of spreading relaxed 
viewsJ^* — (P. 43.) That is to say : when the question was fairly discussed, the 
intelligent Dutchmen found reason to believe that the Sabbath of the Puritans 
has no solid foundation in Scripture. Yet so unconscious is he of the suicidal 
character of the fact, that he actually heralds his proclamation of it with a flourish 
of trumpets It is high time,” says he, it were generally understood that . . . 
the controversy on the Sabbath in Holland was at once the, signal,” &c» Here, 

T think, we may say with Shakspeare’s Henry the Fifth, 

• 

“ Now your own reasons turn into your bosoms. 

As dogs upon their masters, worrying you.” * 

K, Henry Ft, Act II., Sc. 2. 

For how should a fair and really free controversy terminate in the ascendency 
of error ? “ Who knows not,” as Milton grandly asks, “ that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty ?” — that though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously ... to 
misdoubt her strength? Let h^r and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter? . . . Well knows he who 
uses to consider, that our faith and knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as 
our limbs and complexion. Truth' is compared in Scripture to a streaming 
fountain ; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, they sicken into 
a muddy pool of conformity and tradition.” — (Areopagltica t Prose 'Works, vol. 
ii., pp. 96, 85.) It is therefore allowable to conjecture that, in the course of 
the controversy referred to, the thoughtful Hollanders discovered the following 
passage in the 14th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans One man 
esteemetb one day above another; another esteemeth evert day alike: let 
every man be fully persuaded in bis own mind. He that regagdeth 'the day 
regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day, to iihe Lord 
he doth flot regard it.” (Verses 5, 6.) As far as Dr Lorimer’s treatise on what 
he calls the Protestant and Popish Sabbaths permits us to know, Ae has not yet 
discovered the existence, in the Bible, of this the most explicit, and perhaps 
the only absolute, declaration which it contains on the subject of the contro- 
^ versy; and I am compelled to add, that in nine-tenths of the &bba1^rian 
treatises and sermons which I have read (and they are not feW), its existence is 
similarly ignored! Either the writers thought the passage of no importance, 
or they did not : if they did, tlieir notion is strange and unaccountable ; If they % 
did not,, then by passing over it in silence, while huddling together mm the 
- Old Testament and the New, but principally iVom the Old, a number of pas- 
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those acquainted with the history of human knowledge, and sometimes 
with the greatest self-complacency by men who, through their own 

sages which, when tested by those rational principles of interpretation which 
are constantly applied in every department of literature but the theological, 
and are 'professed even by theologians who forget them in practice, evidently 
have no bearing .whatever on the question at issue — by following, 1 say, this 
remarkable course, they plainly confess that the apostolic declaration is con- 
clusive against them. 

The absence of these words of St Paul from the teats quoted in the Scottish 
Confession and Catechisms, is not to be wondered at ; for, as we shall after- 
wards see, it was not till these famous productions were completed by the || 
Divines at Westminster, that the scriptural texts which were thought to esta- 
blish the doctrines there stated were added in the margin, by command of the 
Parliament under whose authority the Assembly was acting. Of course, nothing 
of a hostile tendency could in such circumstances be included among the 
** proofs;” nor indeed could inconvenient texts. In any circumstances, have found 
admission into such manifestoes as these. 

Even the able Dr Wardlaw, in his Discourses on the Sabbath, makes no 
attempt whatever to remove this stumbling-block in the way of the perplexed 
Sabbatarian. He extracts from Bclsham's Review of Wilberforce, p. 139, a 
passage in which the words, every day alike,” are quoted and given effect to; 
but instead of attempting to prove that an erroneous interpretation is there 
put upon them, what does he do ? He tries to divert attention from the diffi- 
culty, and to weaken the force of Belsham's observations, by the mean device 
of rousing the orthodox prejudices of his readers against the writer as a Soci- 
nian ! We need not,” says he, be greatly astonished, that one who could not 
find in the Scriptures the divinity and atonement of Christ, the depravity of 
human nature, and the existence and influences of the Holy Spirit, should have 
been little at a loss to exclude from them the duty of sanctifying the Lord’s 
day ; and that, even as to the public worship of that day, he should have made 
light of the admitted example of the apostolic churches, commending it indeed 
as a * laudable and useful custom,’ and condescending to * approve of its con- 
tinuance,’ but not at all allowing In it any obligation of divine authority.-- 
{Diicoureea on the SabbatJh by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D,, p. ICO, Glasgow, 1832.) 
This is all that Dr Wardlaw can say to neutralize the words of the Apostle ; 
and it is a plain confession of inability to propound a syllable to the purpose. 
He might as well have referred to the colour of Mr Belsbam’s hair, or the ro- 
tundity of his person, as presumptive evidence against his opinions about Sunday; 
nay, he might by this kind of logic assail with equal success the philosophies of 
Kewton and Locke, who were as much Socinians as Mr Belsham was. 

Dr Chalmers, a still more famous Glamjow minuter than Dr Wardlaw, treats of 
the Sabbath in three of bis Congregational Seimons, vbl. il., p. 262, et seq. Heio 
not a word of “every day alike” is to be found! “ BUt,” it may be suggested, “ be 
wrote a|po Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. What says he there ? The 
difficulty could not fail to meet him in his progress, and surely he must have 
removed it when it came so directly in his way ?” Not he, indeed ! Look at 
Lecture 95, vol. iy^, p. 329, and you will see that the bearing of the passage 
upon the Lord’s day is completely ignored. 

Some years ago, there was published in Scotland a Cyclopocdia conducted by 
biblical scholars of far higher rank than any who bad previously contributed 
to such a work. It contains an article on the Sabbath, in which the passage 
under consideration is quoted and discussed. An abridged, edition was by and 
hjr prepared and published for popular use ; and, that the passage was omitted 
.til mat edition, is only what was to be expected from the fact that the work 
of abridgment was performed by another Olaegow minuter / 

About the same time, a Biblical Cyclopaedia was published by a fifth Glasgow 
Wn/s^, Dr John Eadie. There is, of course, an article on the Sabbath ; and 
.that article contaihs a classified list of references to Scripture texts bearing 
' upon the sul^ect. But, according- to custom, the passage in Rom. xiv. ig not 
referred to, eitl^er there or in anv other part of the article ; nor is mention made 
of certain other texts, which will be noticed below. This omission, in a formal 
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conduct and opinions^ are exposing to the sneers and wonder 

of their successors. The time is not very distant when Romanism over- 

array of references j of the most important text of all, is quite indefensible ; even 
though the writer has provided himself with a reply to the charge of positive 
misrepresentation, by introducing his list as one containing references only to 
texts which ** are among the leading authorities of the Bible respecting the &b- 
bath and its proper observance.” 

There is a line in Young’s Night Thoughts, which says— - 

■* Truth never was indebted to a lie ;** 

and I cannot help thinking that the striking disingenuousness of this special 
pleading is not a whit better calculated than “ a lie” to serve her cause.^ 

The course of Bishop Horsley is equally significant : he grapples with, and 
ex|)lains in his own way, a passage in the Epistle to the Colossians, which has 
been supposed, ho says, ** to prove that the observation of a Sabbath in the 
Christian Church is no point of duty, but a matter of mere compliance with an 
ancient custom. In the second chapter of that Epistle, St Paul, speaking of the 
handwriting of ordinances which is blotted out, having been nailed to the 
Redeemer’s cross, adds, in the I6th verse, * Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of a holiday, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days.’ From this text,” says the Bishop, no less a man than the 
venerable Calvin drew the conclusion, in which he has been rashly followed by 
other considerable men, that the sanctification of the seventh day is no indis- 
pensable duty in the Christian Church, — that it is one of those carnal ordi- 
nances of the Jewish religion which our Lord hath blotted out. The truth 
however is, that . . . the Sabbath-days of which St Paul in this passage 

speaks, were not the Sundays of the Christians, but the Saturdays and the other 
Sabbaths of the Jewish calendar.” (Sermon XX 111.) 1 am constrained to 
observe, however, that the venerable Calvin is here most unfairly dealt with ; 
for ho expressly says that his opinion is founded, not merely on the text 
commented on by Bishop Horsley, but also on certain other texts, which the 
Bishop suppresses altogether, for no other apparent reason than that if he had 
candidly quoted them, they would have damaged his case so completely as to 
render it self-refuting and ridiculous. By turning to Book II., ch. viii., § 33, 
of Calvin’s Institutes, it will be seen that, after stating, os his reason for adopt- 
ing the observance of the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s Day, that it is ** a neces- 
sary remedy for preserving order in the Church,” he proceeds as follows : — 

** Paul informs us that Christians are not to be judged in respect of its observ- 
ance, because it is a shadow of something to come (Col. 11. 16) ; and accord- 
ingly, he expresses a fear lest his labour among the Galatians should prove in ' 
vain, because they still observed days (Gal. iv. 10, 11). And he TELLS THE 
Romans that it is superstitious to make one day differ from ano- 
ther (Korn. xiv. 6).” (Vol. i., p. 464, Beveridge’s transl. Edin., 1846). Wo 
shall have occasion to say more about Calvin’s opinions in a subsequent page. 

. In the sermon above quoted, Bishop Horsley gives a brief, just, and forcible 
description of the spirit of Christianity ; which, says he, is rational, manly, . 
and ingenuous; in all cases delighting in the substantial works of judgment, 
justice, and mercy, more than in any external forms.” Christianity, then, 
condemns those who violate compacts about Sunday -trains, and descend to jug- 
gling tricks in the management of the business of railway meetings, or to the 
forgery of hundreds of signatures to memorials and petitions in favour of 
Sabbatarian measures (See Notes A. and N. in this Appendix), for the purpose 

* In a book published about thirty-five years ago, entitled ** A Treatise on the '^tri- 
arcihal, Jewish, and Christlaii Sabbath, with a view to enforce, firom Scripture authority, 

" mor4 careful observance of the Lord’s Day, by Thomas W^niyss,** there is a table of re- 
ftrenoea to all the passages of Scripture in which the word ’* Sabbath** occurs. This has 
the took of akey to aB the texts bearingoii the subject ; but as the word** Sabhatili** happejas 
not to be used in Rom. xiv., that most important passage is very conveniently’ left OUt of 
view, as itls likewise in all other parts of the work I Why did not the author fUrnl$h a 
compute list of the pertinent texts t Because, like the most of lbs orthodox brethren. He' 
was afiraid of letiing the words of St Paul be seen. At" least this Is the only reason lhat 
I can think of; but if anybody can suggest a better, 1 shall be truly glad to hear it. 
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spread tlie whole of western Europe, and when to call its truth in qu^- 
tiou was a far more flagrant sin than even the strictest adherence to it 

of glorif^ng God by a scrupulous regard to external forms. But I have 
quoted this passage chiefly for the purpose of remarking, that if Bishop 
Horsleyy treatment of Galvin be not ‘‘ manly and ingenuous,” the calling him 
** venerable” is an external form” which fails to bring his own conduct into 
harmony with the spirit of Christianity. 

To the Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson, a minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, is due the credit of displaying greater courage than either 
Bishop Horsley or the flve Glasgow ministers : he does not shrink from quoting 
the passages in the two Epistles, and putting forth a reply to the argument 
which has beeu^founded on them. ** As for the two passages from the apostolic 
Epistles (Rom. xiv. 5 ; Col. ii. 16, 17), which have been paraded with so much 
confidence, it is quite evident,” says he, ** that they refer to the attempt of 
Judaisers to make the observance of the seventh day, as well as of the first, 
binding upon the Christian Churches. The Apostle interferes to protect their 
Christian liberty. They might observe the seventh day if they chose, but no 
man was to compel them to do so, or to condemn them if they did not. To sup- 
pose that these verses were intended by the Apostle to declare that all days un- 
der the Christian dispensation were alike, is to suppose him to write one thing 
and to practise another.” — (The OhHstian Sabbath eoneidered in its Various 
Aspects, By Ministers of diflerent Denominations. P. 85. Edin. 1850). 

With great deference I submit, that, in using the plain words “ every day,” 
the Apostle doubtless meant what he said; that he spoke of the seven days 
of the week, and not of six of them only. Besides, even supposing that be 
himself practised” according to the Sabbatarian notion of his duty in regard 
to the observance of days (a point on which the scanty evidence we have in the 
New Testament is hostile to the assumption of Dr Thomson that he kept the first 
day holy), still his words to the Romans, if they have any meaning whatever, 
assuredly mean this — that all who thought it right to practise differently from 
him in that respect, were as fully entitled to act on their own opinion that 
** every day” was ** alike,” as he was to act on the opposite principle that 
** one day” is to be ** esteemed above another.” Dr Thomson’s way of hand- 
ling the question, and the conclusion which he draws, that the apostles, by 
their example, sanctioned the change of the day, and the permanence of the 
institute” (p. 84), remind me forcibly of a piece of advice given by Bentham 
in his Rationale of Evidence. In the minds of some men,” he observes, 
“ (not to say the bulk of men), if you sot about proving the truth of a proposi- 
tion, you rather weaken than strengthen their persuasion of it. Assume the 
truth of it, aiid build u^mn it as if indisputable, you do more towards riveting 
them to it than you could do by direct assertion, supported by any the clearest 
and the strongest proofs. By assuming it as true, you hold up to their eyes the 
view of that universal assbnt, or assent equivalent to universal (dissenters being 
left out of the account), which, from your assumption, they take for granted 
has been given to it : You represent all men, or (what comes to the same thing) 
all men whose opinions are worth regarding, as joining in the opinion ; and by 
this means, beside^ jbhe argument you present to the intellectual part of their 
frame, you present to its neighbour the volitional part another sort of argu- 
ment, constituted by the fear of incurring the indignation or contempt of all 
reasonable ipen, by presuming to disbelieve or doubt what all such reasonable 
men are assured of.”-^(BsneAam’s Works, vol. vii., p. 451.) 

' The onjy glimpse we have of Paul’s practice in regard to the sanctification 
of the first day of the week is obtained in Acts, xx.7-11. ** And upon the first 
jot the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them, ready to depart on the morrow, and continued his speech until mid- 
night.” Now, as the Jews reckoned their day from sunset to sunset, and were 
eocustom^'^ « break bread” in the evening, it seems that Paul, after sunset 
on^whaiti/s should call Saturday evening,, attended the meeting of disciples, 
prmhed until midnight, restored Eutychus to life, supped, continued his 
preaching, and " when he had talked a long while, even till break of daj^, 
departed.” That is to say, as I Interpret the passage (for we can hardly sup- 
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is now regarded among Protestants. Another noted instance relates 
to the motion of the earth upon its axis— to teach which was, three 

pose that he began this long preaching before sunset), As resumed hit tiravelt on 
Sunday morning. But whether he did or not, we have no proof that he thought 
it an act of profanity to do so; and nothing can be plainer than the wlmission, 
in bis Epistle to the Jewish converts at Home, of their liberty to keep days holy 
or not, according to their own views of the Divine law in regard to that practice. 

The late Dr Uichard Winter Hamilton of Leeds, in a rhapsody which he pub- 
lished in 1848 under the title of Ilorct et Vindiche Salbatiece, also takes notice, 
at p. 90, of the passage about which we are speaking. “We are aware,” says he, 
“ that Scripture has been quoted to render the question of its (the Sabbath’s) 
observance indifferent ; to expose it rather in the light of a burden than of a 
blessing. It would be strange, could this b# established. Laxity is abhorrent 
to the spirit of Revelation. The statement, upon which this doctrine of indiffer- 
ence is founded, proceeds from Paul (Rom. xiv. 6) : * One man esteemeth one day 
above another : another esteen)eth every day.’ Our translators have added, 
* alike,’ which has no pretext of place in the original Greek. This must refer 
to the Jewish feasts. He who had been educated beneath their associations 
wouliTfeel much scrupulousness in renouncing them. If he * regarded it unto 
the Lord,’ he was not to be ^judged’ by them who regarded it not unto the 
Lord.” Dr Hamilton should have added the more pertinent declaration, that 
“ he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it for which 
reason he is not to be “judged” by those who do regard it to the Lord. But 
moreover, the reader will observe here the same begging of the question — the 
same unwarrantable assumption that “ every day’’ means every day but Sun^ 
day. Several other points deserve to be noticed : 1. The question in con- 
nection with this passage is not as to the duty of resting > on the Lord’s Day, 
but whether the day is Ao/y, and thus susceptible of ** profanation 2. To 
the best of my knowledge, nobody has ever inferred from the words of St Paul, 
that rest on the Lord’s Day is a burden rather than a blessing. 3. Laxity with 
respect to things not enjoined by Revelation or natural religion cannot be abhor- 
rent to the spirit of Revelation ; and if (as many think) the esteeming of one 
day aboveanother is neither a natural nor arevealed duty of Christians, then laxity 
in venerating the first day of the week cannot be worse than the prevailing and re- 
putable laxity in esteeming the second or the seventh above the others. Lastly, 
although it is quite true that the word “ alike,” added by our translators, has 
no counterpart in the original 'Greek, Dr Hamilton has not said, because he 
dared not say, that its insertion was not indispensable to give the true sense of 
the passage, lie tries to destroy the force of the Apostle’s words by insinuating 
a mistranslation, where, had he been conscious that one existed, he would not 
have failed to assert the fact in the broadest terms. This device is only a de- 
gree less discreditable than that by which he elsewhere tries to weaxen the 
force of Palcy’s candid chapter on the Sabbath. “ It was,” says he, with an air 
of virtuous sorrow — “ It was in melancholy consistency, that beti^Ao loosened the 
foundations and principles of atl morality should thus assail the authority of the 
Sabbath” ! — (P. 13.) If Dr yamilton bail been conscious of hii^ability to meet Pa< 
ley’s argument by argument, would he have descended to so undignified a course 
as this ? And if the charge thus brought against that eminent advocate of the 
Divine origin of Christianity be true, with what degree of satfsfaction can' bis 
“ Evidences” be henceforth studied, or placed by parents in the hands of their 
children ? To me it appears that any disposition to lax morality in Paley was' 
more likely to manifest itself in stretching the Sabbatarian texts bey^d the!^ 
legitimate meaning — this course having the tendency, which • its oppe^te had 
noty to facilitate his wished-for advancement in the Church. That he Ao# 
stretched them but a little in the popular direction, while so many of his feljow- 
divines, especially among the dissenters, have stretched them to an extravagant 
length, is, everything considered, a good deal to the Archdeacon’s credit. 

. Lastly, it is worthy of remark, that Mr Alexander Oliver, in his recently* 
t^blished Defence of the Universality and Perpetuity of the Sabbath, coi^ients 
mmself with a mere general allusion to the passage in Romans xiy., without 
' either quoting it or mentioning its place in ^ripture. After arguing that thb 
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centuries ago, equivalent to denial not merely of Divine revelation, 
but of the evidence of our very senses. For what could be more evi- 


words in 1 Col. ii. 16, refer to the Jewish Sabbath only (which may or may not 
bo the case), he thus proceeds (p. 45) : — ^*<Thc same observations apply to the other 
texts which have been adduced by opponents ; the idea, therefore^ cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment, that the Apostle intended * to declare that all days under 
the Christian dispensation were alike for this would be to * suppose him to 
write one thing and to practise another.’ (The Sabbath, By Bev. Andrew 
Thomson, D.D.)” Here Mr Oliver is evidently glad to devolve upon the broad 
shoulders of Dr Thomson the burden of proving that every day” is not ** every 
day,” and to escape as nimbly as possible to a more tractable subject. 

Jt is not without reason that I am disposed to attribute the abandonment of 
** the old Presbyterian Sabbath of Holland,” to enlarged knowledge of Scrip- 
ture among the Dutch ; for both my own experience and what 1 have observed 
in the case of some other serious inquirers after religious truth, have convinced 
me that such an event may naturally ensue from a diligent study of the Bible. 
I was bred a strict Sabbatarian in principle and practice ; but at an early 
age began, after the example of the Bereans, and in obedience to advice fre- 
quently heard from the pulpit, to “ search the Scriptures,” with the view of 
seeing ** whether those things were so.” At the same time, thinking it the 
part of a rational inquirer to look into more than one side of every question 
that deserved to be seriously considered, I acted accordingly, notwithstand- 
ing the bad odour in which such a course is usually held by those who fancy 
they are the warmest friends of religious truth. Though full of prejudice 
in fa\our of my hereditary notions, 1 soon attained the conviction, which has 
become stronger and stronger the more I have since pursued my studies, that the 
Sabbatarian doctrines which 1 had imbibed in the nursery were far from having 
that sufficient warrant in Scripture which they had been represented to possess. 
The effect of this discovery was most useful : If my spiritual guides could err 
in what seemed so plain a matter, might they not have misled me in others as 
important, and perhaps of greater difficulty ? The reply was obvious ; and thence- 
forw’ard I endeavoured to play the only part which a Protestant can consistently 
perform — that of an independent thinker, glad to receive light from any avail- 
able source, hut ever striving to prove all things” as well as he is able, in 
the hope of holding fast” only " that w'hich is good.” This course I have' 
found to be as satisfactory in its results as it is sound in principle; and if in 
some particulars I have arrived at different conclusions from those generally 
believed in Scotland to be correct, the love of singularity has certainly had no 
share in producing this result, nor have I ever been disposed to obtrude my 
opinions upon others, unless on some such compulsion as is supplied in the 
present instance by the aggressive conduct of the Sabbatarians, and the unjust 
demand of the “ orthodox” clergy and their adherents, that the theological doc- 
trines on vfhich the stamp of ** Ood's truth*^ is set by them, shall be taught 
in national schools at the expense of those who repudiate portions thereof as per- 
nicious human errors On those points where 1 have the happiness to agree with 
the generality of my countrymen, I of course enjoy the advantage of being more 
able to render to myself a reason for the hope that is in me,” than would 
otherwise have been possible ; and am thus in some measure safe from being 
** carried about with every wind of doctrine.” Whoever will follow such a 
course as is here described, will soon fihd reason to concur w'ith Pascal in the 
oplnio|l| that ''many things which are true have been contradicted, while 
many Which are* false pass without controdiction and that to be contradicted 
is no more a mark of falsehood, than not to be contradicted^ is a mark of truth.” 
^(.Thoughts on Religion, ch. 31.) Bishop Watson at the conclusion of his Apology 
for Christianity, tells Gibbon, — “ We are far from wishing you to trust to the 
word <of the clergy for the truth of your religion; we beg of you to examine it 
to the bottom ; to try it, to prove it, and hot to bpld it fast unless you find it 
gopdt” And he.elsewhere says, — ** 1 have no regard for latitudinarian prih- 
cipleaf nor fi]tr qhy /principles bMt the principles of truth, and truth every man 
must endeavour to investigate for himself ; and, ordinarily speaking, he will 
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dent to human sight than the diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies ? 
and what could be clearer than these words of Scripture— “ He hath 
established the earth upon its foundations : it shall not be moved, for 
ever and ever. — For upon the seas he hath founded it, and upon the 
streams he hath fixed it. — 0, give thanks unto Him — who hath 
spread out the earth upon the watei's ! — The mount Zion” [and 
therefore, they inferred, the whole earth, of which any hill or moun- 
tain is only a part] — “ shall not be moved, for ever and ever. — Gene- 
ration goeth, and generation cometh ; but the earth for ever standeth. 

The sun rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. From the 

end of the heavens is his going forth, and his circuit to their utter- 
most parts. Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that 

be above the heavens. Who stretcheth out the heavens as a cur- 

tain, who layeth rafters in the waters, his upper chambers.” * 
“ Upon the interpretation which men of the highest ability attached 
to these declarations of Scripture,” says Dr John Pye Smith (who 
might have quoted also the first chapter of Genesis, and the tenth of 
Joshua, to the same efiect), “ they rested the most positive confidence 
that the sun flies round the earth every twenty-four hours, and that 
the earth rests immovably in the centre of the universe. ‘ This,’ said 
one of the most eminent men of the Reformed Church, * we afiirm, 
with all divines, natural philosophers and astronomers, Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, Greeks and Latins ; excepting one or two of the ancients, 
and the modern followers of Copernicus.’ f It is in no small degree 

be most successful in his endeavours, who examines with candour and care what 
can be urged on each side of a greatly controverted question.’’ — {MUcell. Tracts, 
vol. i., p. 323.) In accordance with these sentiments, 1 say with honest Matthew 
Green — 

« Thus in opinions I commence 
Freeholder in the proper sense, 

And neither suit nor service do, 

Nor homage to pretenders show, 

Who boast themselves by spurious roll 
Lords of the manor of the soul ; 

Preferring sense, from chin that’s bare, 

To nonsense thrgin’d in whisker’d hair.” 

The Aikin’s Select Brit. Poets, iv., 330. 

To me, therefore, who know so well these incidents of my own mental his- 
tory, and have observed the like phenomena in others, nothing caivseem more 
probable than that, as soon as the attention of inteUigent Dutchmen was closely 
directed by clerical discussion to the bearings of Scripture on the Sabbath 
question, the controversy should be ** at once the signal and the instrument of 
spreading relaxed views.” But, that what Dr Lorimer calls ** the old Pres- 
byterian Sabbath of Holland” was ever as strictly and ultri^udaically obi 
served, as the Sabbath introduced in England by the Puritans about the end of 
the sixteenth century, and which the following generation of Puritans env*^ 
balmed in the Westminster Confession, is a notion not to be received upon his 
sole authority, and which is hardly consistent with , the fact mentioned lijPt'Dr 
Owjsn, that the phrase Anglicanum^^ was applied to the Puritanic 

doctrine by Dutch divines. 

For proof of the character here ascribed to the orthqfloz Scot- 

tish mode of Sabbath-observance, see an inquiry into its Scriptural grounds, in a 
subsequent, part of this work^ Note K, 

* Psalm civ. 5 ; xxiv. 2 ; cxxxvi. 6. Eccles. i. 4. Psalm xix. 6 ; cxlviij. 4 i 
civ. 3. > ^ 

** t Gisb. Voetii Dispute The^i. vol.i.,p. 637. Utrecht, 1648.” 
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curioiis, but it conve]^ also a serious lesson to us, to observe what was 
a very groat stretch of candour and charity, one hundred and fifty 
years ago. ‘ That the sun moves and that the earth is at rest,* 
wrote another of that class of learned men, ‘ is testified in Scripture : 
— that the earth also cannot be moved, being as it were founded and 
fixed upon bases, pedestals, aud pillars. Some philosophers, indeed, 
both ancient and modern, and Copernicus, the most distinguished among 
them, have maintained the contrary. Gemma Frisius has taken 
pains to explain this opinion of Copernicus in the most favourable 
manner that he could ; and some celebrated philosophers have en- 
deavoured to feconcile it to the Bible, by considerations drawn from 
the ambiguity ^and various use of language. Others have recourse to 
the condescension of the style of Scripture, which, upon matters that 
do not aflect faith and religion, is wont to lisp and prattle 
like a father with his babes. But our pious reverence for the Scrip- 
ture, the word of truth, will not allow us to depart from the strict pro- 
priGt5' of the words ; as, by so doing, we should be setting to infidels 
an example of wresting the Scriptures ; unless we were convinced by 
sure and irrefrag^able arguments, as perhaps there may be a few so 
convinced, — but they are ambitious persons, though professing them- 
selves to be devoted to sacred studies.* *** 

The concluding unfair insinuation by this rough-named Protestant 
divine, of the predominance of unworthy motives in those who had 
adopted the Copernican system, is precisely in the spirit which, in our 
own day, frequently characterises the language employed by men “ de- 
voted to sacred studies,” against those who, as geologists and physi- 
ologists, are guilty of reading the Book of Nature with more search- 
ing eyes than theirs, and who thus devolve upon them the unwelcome 
task of remodelling such parts of their venerated systems as are dis- 
covered to be “ man’s truth” alone, instead of being that “ Divine 
truth” which they have been pompously asserted to be. For, as a 
writer in The Independent Whig has observed, “ with the bigot, every 
truth that exposes his devout dreams is blasphemy;” to illustrate 
which, he tells of a Scotch Presbyter whom he had very lately heard 
of, “ who found a multitude of toxt^^aiust the astronomical system, 
and told his hearers a world of dt^y things which God Almighty 
said against it : He asserted that the earth stood still,’ and the sun 
travelled round itj ‘ in spite of all the mathematical demonstrations 
that could come from hell and, with a * Thus saith the Lord,’ added 
terrible threatenings against the ])hilosopherB and freethinkers of the 


Job. Henr. Heidegger! Medulla Theol, Christ, p. 136; Zurich, 1696.” 

The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
^ence. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 4th ed., p. 186. Lond. 1848. — In Luther's 
Coll^uia Mensalia^ or Table-Talk, ch. Ixx., the following passage occurs : — “ 1 
anrwow advertised (said Luther) that a new astronomer is risen, who pre- 
sumeth to prove that the earth moveth and gocth about — not the firmament, 
the sun, moon, nor the stars ; like as when one sitteth in a coach or in a ship, 
and is mojilnd, thinketh he sitteth still and resteth, but the earth and the trees 
go-, run, and move themselves. Therefore, thus it goeth, when we wean our- 
selves to our own foolish fancies and conc^ts. This fool tuill turn the whole art 
of astronomy upsido dawn i BUT THE SCRIPTURE sheweth and teacheth 
HIM ANOTHER LESSON, Where Jashua commanded the sun to stand still, and not 
the darth.” — (P. $03 of Capt. Henry Bell’s Translation. London, 1662.) 
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age, whom he christened blasphemers, and doomed to Divine wrath, 
without any hesitation.”* 

The truth of this report might reasonably bO' doubted if we did 
not remember that, so recently as 1722, an old woman was burnt in 
Scotland for witchcraft ; and that, two years after (he publication of 
the volume just quoted^ the repeal of the statutes against witches was 
formally bewailed by the Associate Presbytery of the Seceders, who, 
in their annual confession of national sins, printed at Edinburgh in 
1743, enumerated this measure as a grievous transgression, contrary 
TO THE EXPRESS LAWS OP GOD.”*)* In the history of witchcraft, in- 
deed, beyond perhaps that of any other religious error, we may find 
a solemn warning against the^anger of mistaking “ man’s truth” for 
God’s. In the end of the sixteenth century, it was a flagrant proof of 

heresy’’ and.“ infidelity” to deny that witches existed ; and the fejv 
who doubted wore glad to hold their peace. “ The fearful abound- 
ing at this time in this country,” writes King James VI. in 1597, “ of 
these detestable slaves of the devil, the witches or enchanters, hath 
moved me (beloved reader) to despatch in post this following treatise 
of mine, not in any wise (as I protest) to serve for a show of my learning 
and ingine, but only, moved of conscience, Jio press thereby, so far as 
I can, to resolve the doubting hearts of many, both that such assaults 
of Sathan are most certainly practised, and that the instruments 
thereof merits most severely to be punished : against the damnable 
opinions of two principally in our age, whereof the one called Scot, 
an Englishman, is not ashamed in public print to deny that there can 
be such a thing as witchcraft, and so maintains the old error of the 
Sadducees in denying of spirits. The other, called Wierus, a German 
physician, sets out a public apology for all these crafts-folks, whereby, 
procuring for their impunity, he plainly bewrays himself to have been 
one of that profession. 

In reference to this famous production, the late Mr D’Israeli, in 
his Inquiry into the Literary and Political Character of King James 
I., writes as follows ; — “ Not long before James composed his treatise 
on ‘ Dmmonologie,’ the learned Wierus had published an elaborate 
work on the subject. * De prmtigiis Dasmonum et incantationibus et 
venejiciis,^ dbc, 1568. He advanced one step in philosophy by dis- 
covering thai) many of the supposed cases of incantation originated in 
the imagination of these sorcerers — ^but he advanced no farther, for he 
acknowledges the real diabolical presence. The physician who pre- 
tended to cure the disease, was himself irrecoverably infected. Yet 
even this single step of Wierus was strenuously resisted by the, learned 
Bodin, who, in his amusing volume of * Demonomanie des Sorciers,’ 
1593, refutes Wierus. These are the leading authors of tho times ; 
who were followed by a crowd. Thus James I. neither wanted autho- 
rities to quote, nor great minds to sanction his ‘ Dsemonologie^’ firet' 

* The Independent Whig : or, A Defence of Primitive Christianity and of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment against the Exorbitant Claims and Encroach- 
ments of Fanatical and Disaffected Clergymen. [By Gordon and Trenchard.l 
9d. ed., Tol. iii.p* 4. London, 1741. 

t Sm an elaborate and most instructive article on Witchcraft in the Fo^gn 
Quarterly Review, vol. vi., p. 46 ; June 1830. Sir Walter Scot’s Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft is a still more accessible book. 

t King James’s Dmmonologie, Preface. 
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published in 1597. ^ To the honour of England, a single individual, 
Keginald Scot, with a genius far advanced beyond his age, deni.ed the 
very existence of those witches and demons in the curious volume of 
his * ** Discovery of Witchcraft^’ 1584. His books were burned I and 
the author was himself not bulte out of danger ; and A’^ootius, says 
Bayle, complains that when &e work was translated into Dutch, it 
raised up a number of libertines who laughed at all the operations 
and the apparitions of devils. Casaubon and Qlanvil, who wrote so 
much later, treat Scot with profound contempt, assuring us his reason- 
ings are childish, and his pjiilosophy absurd I Such was the reward 
of a man of genius combating with popular prejudices ! Even so late 
as 1678, these popular superstitions were confirmed by the narrations 
and the philosophy of GHanvil, Dr More, &c. The subject enters into 
the Commentaries on the Laws of England. An edict of Louis XIV. 
and a statute by George II. made an end of the whole Diablerie, 
Had James I. adopted the system of Reginald Scot, the king had 
probably been branded as an atheist king ! ” — But one fact in favour 
of our royal author is testified by the honest Fuller tind the cynical 
Osborne. On the king’s ai'rival in England, having discovered the 
numerous impostures and illusions which he had ofteu referred to as 
authorities, he grow suspicious* of the whole system of ‘ Dfemonologie,’ 
and at length recanted it entirely \i, e. the things which had been 
“ most certainly^^ true^ or were accounted “ God’s truth,” became, if not 
most certainly false^ at least unwoi*thy of belief.] “ With the same 
conscientious zeal James had written the book, the king condemned 
it ; and the sovereign separated himself from the author, in tho cause 
of truth ; bu^t tho clergy and the parliament persisted in making the 
imaginary crime felony by the statute, and it is only a recent act of 
parliament which has forbidden tho appearance of the possessed and 
the spao-wife. But this apology for having written these treatises 
need not rest on this fact, however honourably it appeals to our can- 
dour. Lot us place it on higher ground, and tell those who asperse 
this monarch for his credulity and intellectual weakness, that they 
themselves, had they lived in the reign of James I., had probably 
written on the same topics, and felt as uneasy at the rumour of a witch 
being a resident in their neighbourhood 

* MiscellanleB of Literature, by I. D’Jsraeli, Esq., p. 332. London, 1840. 
In the same work, p. 333, there is a curious chapter on The Popular Super- 
stitions of the Age,” from which may be learnt certain other wonderful 

** truths” which were then universally believed. 

I have searched Fuller’s Church History for the passage alluded to by Mr 
D’lsraeli, and found it under the year 1618, in Cent. XVII., fi. x., § 57. He 
mentions some cases of pretended demoniacal possession, the catalogue of which, 
says he, with his usual pleasantry, “ consists roost of the weaker sex, either be- 
cause l^tan would plant his battery where easiest to make a breach, or because 
found such most advantaged for dissembling, and his cloven foot best con^ 
cealed .'^der long coats. Indeed,” says he, some feminine weaknesses made 
' ^^em more strong to delude, the ruins of the disease of the Mother being the 
y'best foundation to build such impostory thereon.” But *' King James, remem- 
; bering w^hat Solomon saith, * It is the honour of a king to sea^ out a matter’ 
(P^v. xjdr. 2), was no less dexterous than desirous to make discovery of these 
deceits.. Various were his ways in detecting them, aweing some into confession 
HU presence, persuading others by promise of pardon and fair usage. He« 
ordered .it so^ that a pifdper courtier made love to one of these bewitched maids, 
and .quickly Cupid his . arrows drave out the pretended darts of the Devil. 

. ■ ! e' ' 
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In the Spectator of July 14, 1711 (No. 117), Addison writes of 
witchcraft in the following cautious way , 

“ There ai'o some opinions in which a man should stand neuter. 

Another there was, the tides of whose |iosaes8ton did so ebh and flow, tiiat 
punctually they observed one hour till the king came to visit her. ' The maid, 
loath to bo so unmannerly as to make His Majesty attend her time, antedated 
her fits many hours, and instantly ran through the whole aodiac of tricks which 
she used to play. A third, strangely affected when the first verse of St John’s 
Gospel was read unto her in our translation, was tame and quiet whilst the 
same was pronounced in Greek, her English devil belike understanding no 
other language. The frequency of such forged possessions wrought such an 
alteration upon the judgment of King James, that he, receding from what he 
had written in his Dcsmonologiet grew first diffident of, and then -flatly to deny 
the workings of witches and devils, as but falsehoods and delusions.’' 

The predilection of Satan for the tender sex, as subjects for temptation to 
such triqkery, is somewhat better accounted for by modern physicians than by 
this quaint historian. The plain truth is, that hysteria— a disease of which a 
strong inclination to deception is known to be a frequent symptom — occurs al- 
most exclusively in females. See a Treatise on the Nervous Diseases of Women, 
by Thomas Laycock, M.D., sometime Resident Medical Officer of the York 
County Hospital, p. 353 (Dond., 1640); Essays on Partial Derangement of the 
Mind in supposed Connexion with Religion, by the late John Cheyne, M.D., 
Physician-General to Uis Majesty’s Forces- in Ireland, p. 171 (Dublin, 1843); 
an article on Woman in her Psychological Relations,’’ in the Journal of Psy- 
chological Medicine, No. Kill., Jan. 1851, p. 32; and one on The True Scien- 
tific Spirit in which the Claims of Phrenology and Mesmerism ought to be 
studied,” in the Phrenological Journal, vol. xx,, p. 119. — ^Young women, more- 
over, are naturally more apt than the other sex to resort to such trickery, in 
order to make themselves objects of interest, wonder, and notoriety in the 
neighbourhood. 

There can be no doubt that many of the supposed witches were insane, and 
really believed in their diabolic possession. Writers on mental derangement 
even recognise in that notion the symptom of a specific form of the disease. 
Esquirol, for instance, in his work Des Maladies Mentales, vol. i., p. 482, has 
a chapter on ** Demonomanie ;” and a curious case of Supposed llemoniacal 
Possession,” related with perfect seriousness by the patient himself, is pub- 
lished in the Journal of Psychological Medicine, No. VII., p. 462, and No. X., , 
p. 262; July 1849 and April 1850. See other instances in the Phrenological 
Journal, vol. xvi., p. 71. Dr Thomas Stone thinks that in many of the so-called 
cases of witchcraft in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the occurrence 
of those nervous phenomena called mesmeric, may have given rise to the im- 
putation of that damnable sin. See his paper on ** Witchcraft and Mes- 
merism,” in the London Polytechnic Magazine, No. IT., Feb. 1844. 

In ancient times,, all diseases attended by mental derangement were ascribed 
to the possession of demons, as the Rev. Hugh Farmer has shewn in his 
Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Testament. This learned and candid 
writer maintains that, in regard to madmen and epileptics, as in many 
other cases, Christ and his apostles adapted their language to the notions of 
their hearers, ''and that when we read in the New Testament that they east 
out. demons, this must mean that they cured demoniacs; and it can mean no 
more*”— ^P. 213, 2d edit., London, 1806.) This view had previously been ad- 
. Vocated by Joseph Mede^ Dr Syk5s, Dr Lardner, Dr Mead, and Bishop Warbur- 
tqn; the last of whom, in his Hermond, vol. i.> p. 2Q4, passes a severe censure on 
the doctrine of possessions, calling it V the superstitious impiety of demoaiofiol 
possessions though in his third volume of Sermons, p. 213, he subsequen^y.', 
^defended this very "impiety” as God's truth Mr Farmer (who was One of , 
the ablest dei^enders of miracles against Hume) wrote also An Inquiry. ii^tOthe" ' 
Nature apd Design of our Lord’s Temptation in the Wilderness, which qp- ^ 
, peated^ln 1761* His view is, that the Gospel narratiye of that event is,t^ 
repre&eotation of a divine vision, the several scenes of which offered to 
Lord symbolical predictions of the difficulties aud oificef Of h^ future minietry; ; 
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without engaging his assent to one side or the other. Sueh a hover* 
ing faith as this, whioh refuses to settle upon any determination, is 
absolutely necessary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and pre- 

Hiia work, and the Essay on Demoniacs, led to much* learned controversy, of 
which an account may be found in Aikin’s General Bi<^raphy, vol. iv., p. 28. 
Be hit condusions right or wrong, we may with justice apply to him the words 
of Paley, addressed, in the dedication of his Moral Philosophy, to Dr Edward 
Law, Bi^op of Carlisle : Whatever diUbrence, or whatever opposition, some 
, who peruse your writings may perceive between your conclusions and their 
own, the good and wise of all persuasions will revere that industry, which has 
for its object the illustration or defence of our common Christianity. Tour 
researches have never lost sight of one purpose, namely to recover the simplicity ' 
of the Gospel from beneath that load of unauthorised additions, which the ig- 
norance of some ages, and the learning of others, the superstition of weak, and 
the craft of designing men, have (unhappily for its interest) heaped upon it. 
And this purpose, I am convinced, was dictated by the purest motive ; by a 
*’4irm, and I think a just opinion, that whatever renders religion more rational, 
venders it more credible; that he who, by a diligent and faithful examination 
of the original records, dismisses from the system one article which contradicts 
the apprehension, the experience, or the reasoning of mankind, does more to- 
wards recommending the belief, and, with the belief, the influence of Chris- 
tianity, to the understandings and consciences of serious inquirers, and 
through them to universal reception and authority, than can be effected by a 
thousand contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establishment.” 

Both sides of the controversy about the Demoniacs of the New Testament, 
are stated with great clearness by the Rev. J. F. Denham, in Kitto's Cyclopcedia 
of Biblical Literature, vol. 1., p. 548. He concludes by declaring the question 
to be still undecided: 

Baxter, in his Christian Ethics, gravely reports the “credible” case of 
a neighbour to whom the devil appeared (Works, vol. ill., p. 279) ; andlike Dr 
Henry More, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Mathew Hale, and most, if not all, of the 
Scottish clergy in the eighteenth century, he was a firm believer in the existence 
of ’witches. “ Though some,” says he, “ are very incredulous about witches, 
yei to a full inquiry the evidence is past question, that multitudes of such there 
be.” — {Reasons of the Christian Religion ; Works, vol, xxi., p. 87.) And though 
l^some are as incredulous of apparitions, yet evidence hath confuted all ineredu- 
(rb., 88.) He even adduces witchcraft as a proof of the immateriality of 
the soul and the being of the devil (xviii. 284 ; xx. 255 ; xxli. 327 ; and bis 
treatise entitled “ The*certainty of the World of Spirits fully evinced by un- 
questionable Histories of Apparitions and Witchcrafts, Operations, Voices,” 
Ac., published in 1691, and noticed in his Life by Orme, p. 437 ; but not in- 
cluded in Orme's collection of his writings, which contains only his “ Practical 
Works,” though, for brevity’s sake, I have all along referred to it as his 
‘^Wo^k8.”) 

In the Rdiquios Bacetfirianosy Part ii., p. 432, the following remarks occur : 

It is worthy the mentioning how God’s strange judgments about this time 
(1663), were turned by the devil to his own advantage. Most certainly abundance 
of real prodigies and marvellous works of God were done, which surely he did 
not cause in vain \ But the over-fervent spirits of some fanatics (Fifth-Monarchy- 
men), caused them presently to take them up, boldly with the commentary of 
their pwn apjdications, and too hastily venting matters of common report be- 
. ibre they Ware tried, they published at several times three volumes of the his- 
^ t^^ of these prodigies, in which there were divers lesser matters magnified, 
iMune things which proved false. And though upon strictest examination both I 
convinced that very many of the things were true (as the drying 
1^a,i!ilFer Derwent, in Derbyshire, upon no known cause, In winter, the 
aeid swallowing a womaw near Ashborne in the same county, upon 
i^^t^^^ia^ecoHony th$ appearance of an army to many near Montgomery, and 
yei weia falsehoods thrust in through their heady temerity 
sbid'(uredi^dy,.i.whe!reby.!t came to pass, that these wonders were so far fVom 

2 ■ ■ 
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possessions. When the arguments press equally on both sides in 
matters that are indifferent to us, tho safest method is to give up our-' 
selves to neither. 

“ It is with this temper of mind that I consider the* subject of 
witchcraft. When 1 hoar the relations that are made from all parts 
of the world, not only from Norway and Lapland, from the East 
and West Indies, but from every particular nation in Europe, I, 
cannot forbear thinking that there is such an intercourse "and com- 
merce with evil spirits, as that which we express by the name of 
witchcraft. But when I consider that the ignorant and credulous 
parts of the world abound most in these relations, and that the persons 

moving mon to repentance, or the fear of God’s judgments, that they greatly 
hardened them, and made them say, ' These fanatics are the odious lying de- 
ceivers of the world, that, to cheat the people into a seditious humour, care not 
to belie even God himself.’ And what the fanatics had been guilty of, was' 
imputed to the ejected ministers and their followers, by those who thought it# 
their interest to do so. So that the poor obdurate enemies of godliness did not 
only lose the benefits of God’s strange and dreadful warnings, but were much 
hardened by them.” 

Explanations of these wonders may easily be suggested. The drying up of the 
river Derwent was doubtless such a phenomenon as that sudden and remarkable 
lowering of the waters of the Teviot, Clyde, and Nith, on the 27th November 
1838, which Mr David Milne has recorded in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, vol. xli., p. 200, and ascribes to the united action of frost and wind 
during the previous night. The swallowing up of the imprecating woman near 
Ashborne, may have been a case of falling into one of those narrow' clefts which 
abound among the limestone rocks of Dei^yshire, and into which any w'oman^^ 
but most of all an imprecating/ (and therefore agitated, if not insane) one, might 
easily fall or leap. Every Derbyshire tourist knows Eldon Hole, one of the 
** wonders of the Peak,” betw'een CasHeton and Buxton : it is now fenced by a 
wall, for the protection of man and beast ; and strangers in passing {hand 
e^erttu loqmr), are wont to throw stones into it, and listen to the noise as it 
dies awray in the distant depths. — Of the appearance of the army to many near 
Montgomery, 1 have no better explanation to propose than that contained in 
the remark of Sir Walter Scott, that there is in crowds a ** disposition to see 
as much of the supernatural as is seen by others around, or in other words to^ 
trust to the eyes of others rather than to our own.''— ^Letters on Demonology ■ 
and Witchcraft, p. 12.) Or, to speak more precisely, there is a disposition in 
persons under a strong emotion of wonder, to see subjlctively («. e. as appari- 
tions and dreams are seen) things suggested to them by others. Sir Walter gives 
several instances in illustration, particularly one which occurred near Lanark 
in 1686, where many saw showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and swords, which 
covered the trees and the ground : companies of m#n in arms marching in order 
upon the water side ; companies meeting companies, going all through other, 
and then all falling to the ground and disappearing, other companies imme- 
diately appeared, marching the same w'ay.” This account is quoted from 
Walker’s Lives, voL i., p. xxxvi. Edin. 1827. Two-thirds of thq persons pre- 
sent saw thete appearances ; the remaining third looked for them in vain. 

See remarks on the credulous disposition of Baxter, in the Edinburgh Review, 
vol. Ixz., p. 213. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici (p. 73 of Mr J. A. St John’s edi- . 
tion of 1838), records his belief that the soids of the faithful, as they leave 
earthy take possession of heaven ; that those hpparitions and ghosts of d^pertld; . 
f persons are not the wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of devd^' w 
prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and villany, instilling' hnd' ; 
stealing into our hearts, that the blessed spirits are not at rest in thfi^ graves,, 
bgt wander solicitous of the affhirs of the world ,* but that those phantasms ' 
appear often, and do ft'equent cemeteries, charnel-houses^ and <dmrehh^, if! is ' ^ 
because those are^ the dormitories of the dead, where the devil, like an Insotest 
champion, beholds with pride the spoils and trophies his vlc^i^ ovar Adain.'' d 
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amt)iig u9, who are supposed to engage 4n such an infernal commerce, 
are people of a weak understanding and crazed imagination, and at 
the sftme time reflect upon the many impostures and delusions of this 
nature that have been detected in all ages, I endeavour to suspend 
my belief till I hear more certain accounts than any which have yet 
come to my knowledge. Jn short, when I consider the question, 
whether there are such persons in the world as those we call witches, 
my mind is divided between two opposite opinions, or rather, to speak 
my thoughts freely, I believe in general that there is, and has been, 
such a thing as witchcraft, but at the same time can give no credit to 
any particular instance of it.” 

If, by any rare chance, the 117th No. of the Spectator fell into the 
hands of some Parson Trulliber of Queen Anne’s reign, what a theme 
for declamation against “science falsely so called” it must have fur- 
nished him with I In what a holy rapture would he denounce the 
impiety and “ insidiousness” of this polite attempt to cheat “ God’s 
people” out of their saving faith ! 

Under the influence, however, of the writings of Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, Sydenham, and Locke, and by dint of the incessant labours 
of the Royal Society (which was established in 1662), the physical 
and moral sciences continued to expand with unprecedented activity ; 
driving witches and ghosts, nay, the horned devil himself, out of sight, 
and making it safe and reputable for even the pious Dr Beattie to 
publish, eighty years ago, a poem in which these beautiful stanzas are 
tbund : — 

And Reason, now, through Number, Time, and Spaee 
Darts the k^en lustre of her serious eye,, 

And learns, from facts compared, the laws to trace, 

Whose long progression leads to Deity. 

Can mortal strength presume to soar so high ? 

Can mortal sight, so oft bedimmed with tears. 

Such glory bear ? — for, lo ! the shadows fly 
From Nature’s face ; Confusion disappears, 

And order charms the eyes, and harmony the ears. 

In the deep windings of the grove, no more 
The bag obscene, and grisly phantom dwell ; 

Nor in the fall of mountain-stream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s yell ; 

No wizard mutters the tremendous spell, 

Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon ; 

Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell, 

To ease of fancied pangs the labouring moon, 

Or chase the shadd that blots the blazing orb of noon.* 

, * The Minstrel, B. ii„ stanzas 46, 47. — ^Goldsmith, in the eighth number of a 
jpublieation called The Bee, (Nov. 24, 1769), observes : — We have a wonder* 
itig quality within iu, wMch finds huge gratification when we see strange 
feats done, and cannot at the same time see the doer or the cause. Such actions 
. are sure to be attributed to some witch or demon ; for if we come to find they 
are ijlyly performed by artists of our own species, and by causes purely natu- 
rabfnqr delight dies with Our amazement. It is therefore one of the most 
uptlia|ikf^ offices in the world, to go about to expose the mistaken notions of 
witeboir^t susd spirits ; it is robbing mankind of a valuable imagination, and 
of the pi^tlege of being deceived. Those who at any time undertook the task, 

> have always mol* with rough treatment and ill. language for their pains, and sel- 
. dOih^escapm the imputation of atheism,, because they would not allow the devil 
to be M powerful for, the Almighty. For my part, I am so much a heretic as to 
believe, that God Almighty, and not the devil, governs the world.” 

It; was not without a painfbl struggle that our great-grandmothers abandoned 
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We now come to the consideration of a subject, which, while it strik- 
ingly illustrates the general subject of this Note, has also a special 

the notion that thunder is the immediate voice of the Omnipotent, and the thun- 
derbolt the messenger of his wrath. But Franklin succeeded here, as in another 
momentous enterprise in which he played a part : ** Eripuit ecdo futmen, tcep» 
trumque tyranno,^* 

In the generation immediately preceding that in which Beattie’s Minstrel 
appeared, two illustrious philosophical poets had already familiarised the 
minds of educated Englishmen with the idea that the universe is governed on 
a plan ; in other words, that the Divine Providence is not particular but general 
— not exercised in the manner of special interference, but acting according to 
laws, or unchanging rules, prescribed by Himself at the beginning. Cowper, in 
the ^cond Book of the Task, gave fresh popularity to the ancient notion, in 
cultivated society ; and there can be no doubt that ho has materially helped to 
keep it alive among religious people, in spite of the progress of science, every 
new discovery in which disproves it more and more. The strong English sense, 
manly style, fervent piety, deep pathos, playful humour, and genuine poetic 
feeling which Cowper’s works display, will keep them in general favour as 
long as our language endures ; and hence it is very desirable that his readers 
sho^d learn to distinguish, better than they often do, the healthy emanations of 
his genius from those fanatical and melancholy theological views which, origi- 
nating in nervous disease, were fostered and confirmed by the evil though 
well-meant influence of that famous converted sinner and stern Calvinist, the 
llev. John Newton of Olney, who so long wielded over him a despotic power 
which occasionally made the gentle spirit of its victim wince. How injudi- 
cious, and utterly at variance with the rules of physiology, was the spiritual 
regimen under which ('owper was placed by Newton, is shewn by Southey in 
the seventh chapter of his Life of the poet, as well as at greater length by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxx. p. 188, and in a volume, which he 
published anonymously in 1830, under the title of Essays on the Lives of 
Cowper, Newton, and lieber ; or an Examination of the Evidence of the Course 
of Nature being interrupted by the Divine Government.” The essay on Cow- 
per. in that volume is a reprint of the article in the Quarterly Roviem; in 
which journal (vol. xxxi. p. 20) that on Newton had also appeared. In the 
fourth essay, which is On Human Corruption and Divine Grace,” the author 
exposes, with a masterly hand, what 1 agree with him in regarding as pre- 
vailing errors on these subjects. In tone and general tendency it resembles 
the dissertation of Dr Jortin, quoted on page 38. He is hostile to the notion 
that Divine grace is iupei'naturally («.e., otherwise than as the effect of na- 
tural causes) imparled to men, exposes the prevailing erroneous modes of in- 
terpreting certain passages of Scripture, urges the necessity of attention to 
the natural and regular antecedents of spiritual improvement, and mentions 
the train of reasoning by which he was led to the views he has expressed. 

When 1 reflected,” says he, that comets and eclipses, the very phenomena 
which were once the representatives of all that was supernatural in cause and in 
effect, have been subjected to the strictest rules of calculation ; and when 1 re- 
collected to what an extent the certainties of science have been ascertained, it 
appeared highly probable that farther discoveries will continue to diminish ihat 
terra incognita on which the belief of an interruptlve Providence rests one por- 
tion of its base ; the other portion, os it will presently be shewn, being founded 
on misconceptions of Scripture. And when I further proceeded to apply some 
of the most established and indisputable rules of moral science to the very phe- 
oomena in the lives of Cowper, Newton, Quion, and many others, which hkve 
been adduced in confirmation of this belief in the agency of an interruptlve 
Providence, 1 found strong evidence that the appointed order of cause and 
. effect bad not been interrupted, since these very phenomena appeared emi- 
uently reconclleahle to ascertained principles in human nature.”-^(P. 218.) He 
concludes as follows : — If I have said anything which may turn att^tioh 
from unfounded fears, and idle hopes, and unreal duties, to the real difllchlties,. 
the real helps, and the real duties of life, 1 fear not the anger of tbosei who niay^ 
take an unreasonable offence ; but I hope for the praise of those who desive to 
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bearing on that doctrine about the Sabbath, by which the suppressers 
of Sunday-trains are wont to defend their conduct. 

behold sound science and scriptural religion united ; and I feel that conscious- 
ness of having done my duty in advocating vrhat is true and expedient, which 
is ever an honest man’s best reward.” — (P. 296.) Such praise as I can bestow, 
is to this truth-loving and sensible writer most cordially given. Who he is or 
was, does not clearly appear. J long attributed the volume to Southey ; but it 
is not mentioned in his Life, nor do the articles on C'owpcr and Newton appear 
in the list there given of his contributions to the Quarterly Review. It may, 
however, be his notwithstanding. 

The unprecedented degree of attention now bestowed, by physiologists and 
pathologists, in investigating the functions and diseases of the nervous system, 
and the reciprocal influences between it and other portions of the body in 
health and disease, has thrown a flood of light upon this previously obscure class 
of phenomena, which it is fust removing from the region of supernaturalism 
into that of law and order. The late Dr John Cheyne of Dublin, who to ear- 
nest piety added the highest medical sagacity and attainments, confesses that 
he ** has never seen a case of disordered mind, even when attended with the 
most subtle malignity, which could not more easily be explained upon natural 
principles than on the assumption of demoni6ni.”-^i:r>says on Partial Derange^ 
ment of tho Mind in supposed connexion with Iteligiony p. 68 ; Dublin, 1843.) 
lie points out that not only religious nieUtnchohj, but had temper^ a seared con- 
science^ and that cooling of devotional feeling (or “ love to God ”) which is apt to 
disturb the equanimity of religious people who experience such coldness (as all 
more or less do, in proportion to the height of that previous devotional excite- 
ment to which it is a reaction), arc but different x)hases or sym^itoms of disor- 
der of the brain. Thus, in considering the question. How a sound and unsound 
state of the natural conscience shall be distinguished? he says, — “ If we dis- 
cover that the conscience is disturbed at times, and that at other times, without 
nuy mental change having occurred to relieve it, ease is restored; and more 
especially, if it should appear that disease of the digestive system, or fever, or 
nervous irritability concurs with the disquietude, we may infer that the con- 
sciilice is unsound in consequence of some disease of the body which is exercis- 
ing an evil influence over the mind.” — (P. 181 .) The sagacity and wide experi- 
ence of llaxtcr made him far better acquainted than many of the clergy are 
even in these enlightened times, with the influence of bodily states upon religious 
feeling and fitness for religious duty. ** Some persons,” says he, cannot bear 
much contemplation, especially melancholy and weak-headed people. And 
such must serve God so much the more in other duties which they arc able fur ; 
and must not tire out and distract themselves, with striving to do that which 
they are not able to undergo .” — (WorkSf vol. iii., p. 216.) “It is so easy 
and ordinary a thing for some weak-headed persons to cast themselves into 
melancholy, by overstraining their thoughts and affections, and the case of such 
is so exceeding lamentable, that 1 think it requisite to give such some particu- 
lar directions by themselves. And the rather because I see some persons that 
are unacquainted with the nature of this and other diseases, exceedingly abuse 
tlie name of God, and bring the profession of religion into scorn, by imputing 
all the effects and speeches of such melancholy persons to some great and nota- 
ble operations of the Spirit of God, and thence draw observations of the methods 
and workings of God upon the soul, and of the nature of the legal workings of 
the spirit of bondage. It is as natural for a melancholy pei>8on to be hurried 

and molested with doubts and fears, and despairing thoughts, and blasphemous 
telhptations, as it is for a man to talk idly in a fever when his understanding 
lAUeth ; or to think of and desire drink when his fever kindlcth vehement 
thirst.-” — (ib., pp. 218, 234.) How far these remarks apply to cases like John 
Runyan’s^ I leave to the judgment of intelligent readers. Baxter was much 
consulted on behalf of melancholy people; and has left ^two pieces, entitled 

Clod’s Goodness Vindicated,” and “Tiie Cure of Melancholy and Overmuch 
Sorrow, by Faith and Physic,” specially on the mode of treating them. — (Vol. 
vliL^.p. 511, and vol. xvii., p. 236.) They abound in good sense, as the follow- 
ing specimens will shew:--** You mast change their air and company.some- 
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Down to the present centiir j, it was almost universally believed by 
Christians, that the material universe was created, and fashioned into 

times, that strange objects may change their imagination. Above all, if they 
have strength, you must not suffer them to be idle, to lie in bed longer than 
they sleep in the day ; nor to sit musing, but must get them upon the work of 
a lawful calling, and drivo them on to so much diligence, that body and mind 
may be qlosely employed. This will be more than all other ordinary means. In 
most, meet physic also will do very much, which must be ordered by an ex- 
perienced physician that is with them, or well knoweth them.” — (Vol. viii. 
p. 512.) Dr Gonolly himself could not give better advice than this ; but with 
some of our modern devotees it will pass for nothing better than ** rank ma- 
terialism.” To those who think it incumbent on them to wean their thoughts 
from "worldly pursuits, as unworthy of a Ohristiiin’s care, the following passage 
may suggest a more reasonable view^ the subject : — “ And if the devil turn 
religious as an angel of light, and cell you that engaging in some constant 
business of a lawfful calling is but turning away your thoughts from God, and 
that worldly thoughts and business axe unholy, and fit for worldly men ; tell 
him that Adam was in innocency to dress and keep his garden, and Noah that 
had all the world was to bo husbandman, and Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, kept 
sheep and cattle, and Paul was a tent-maker, and Christ himself is justly sup- 
posed to have worked at his supposed father's trade, as he went on fishing with 
his disciples. And Paul saith, idleness is disorderly walking, and he that will 
not work, let him not eat. God made soul and body, and hath commanded work 
to both.” — (Vol. xvii., p. 273.) Here again, he recommends the use of physic, 
and tells of a lady so deep in melancholy, that for a long time she could neither 
speak nor take medicine, nor endure her husband to go out of the room (with 
which restraint and giHef he died), and who was cured by physic put down her 
throat with a pipe by force. Some of Baxter’s recommendations arc not such 
as an enlightened physician would now sanction ; but in knowledge of the na- 
ture and remedies of morbid melancholy he w'as certainly far before his age, 
and even yet may stand a most favourable comparison with some of our spirit- 
ual professors. 

The “ buffetings of Satan, ”.to w’hich Wesley in his Journal ascribes those indln- 
trollablc fits of laughter, accompanied by oaths and blaspheming, which some- 
times came on during the religious services of his followers, are quietly thrust 
aside by Dr Laycock, to make room for a mere of hi/Bterics,^^ to which, 

says he, we have precisely analogous phenomena in cases of insanity, in which 
modesty is changed into obscenity, devotional habits into scornful contempt 
for religious things, and the feelings in general are perverted. Indeed young 
ladies in a hysteric paroxysm will sometimes utter expressions which one would 
think it impossible they could know.” — (Drl'uycock On the Nervous Diseases of 
Tromen,p. 175.) But it is not only in such extraordinary cases as these that we 
may obtain from physiology and pathology most valuable knowledge for our 
guidance: even ^irritability of temper in the nervous and delicate,” says Dr Lay- 
cock, should always he treated as a disease ; that is, by medicine, regimen, air, 
and exercise, soothing kindness, and gentle authority. A well-regulated mind is 
never thus wilfully off its balance. Everybody of common sense knows that 
a bad temper brings misery so great to no one as to its possessor ; but every- 
body does not consider that irritability of temper is as much a disease as in- 
sanity.” — (/6., p. 352.) In a series of papers on the laws of action of Destruc- 
tiveness and Benevolence, contributed about fifteen years ago to the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal (vol. ix., pp. 402, 498 ; vol. x. p. 1), I endeavoured to eluci- 
date by a multitude of Illustrations a principle of ♦human nature, which, if real 
(as I have not since found any reason to doubt), will at once be recognised to be ' 
of high importance as a practical guide to conduct. The principle is simply ' 
this : That malevolent feeling is naturally excited ,by all kinds of uneasiness^ 
whether bodily or mental ; and benevolent feeling, again, by all agreeable sen- ' 
satioTis or affections. In treating of this law of our constitution, I pointed 
out. 1st, that, supposing equal endowments of the disposition which may he thus 
roused (but which is a self-acting tendency too), the intensity of the male-" 
VQlent or benevolent feeling is proportionate to the intensity of the uneasiness 
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its present eondition, by the Deity, in the space of six days, and that 
on the seventh he rested from his work ; these facts being, in their 

or pleasure felt by the other faculties so influencing it ; 2dly, that hence, people 
whose nervous systems are acutely sensitive to causes of pleasure and pain, are, 
ecBteris paribuB, most prone to malevolent and benevolent emotions ; 3dly, that 
the circtmutances which tend most to excite ill-will or benevolence, vary accord- 
ing to the faculties which naturally predominate in different persons, and which 
are therefore most ausceptible of uneasiness; and, 4tbly, that the greater the 
number of faculties disagreeably affected at once, with the more violence 
will malevolent or benevolent emotions be experienced— a violence all the 
greater if the special faculties from which these emotions spring, bo natu- 
rally strong, and if the brain be of a temperament which disposes it to 
ready and violent action. If such, then, bo in thermain the true philosophy of 
good and bad temper, it is clear that, aUbj^gh, at the best, there will ever be 
ample room for the exercise of voluntary s^>rcstraint, yet a knowledge of the 
laws here indicated cannot but materially increase our power to Improve 
the 'tempers of ourselves and others, by employing right means for attain- 
ing the wished-for end ; and that this knowledge, moreover, will dispose us 
far more than we should be without it, to exercise a Christian forbearance 
towards those who, from bad health or other sources of unhappiness, may un- 
fortunately be exjioscd to influences of which bad temper is the natural and 
times inevitable result. 

There is great truth in the remark of Dr John Grregory, that it has been 
the misfortune of most of those who have studied the philosophy of the human 
mind, that they have been little acquainted with the structure of the human 
body and the laws of the animal economy ; and yet the mind and body are so 
intimately connected, and have such a mutual influence on one another, that 
the constitution of either, examined apart, can never be thoroughly under- 
stood.” And he observes, that “though it be a matter of great difficulty to 
investigate and ascertain the laws of the mental constitution, yet there is no 
reason to doubt, however fluctuating it may seem, of its being governed by 
laws as fixed and invariable as those of the material system.” -{Comparative 
Vife#o/ the State and Faculties of Man with those of the Animal Worlds third cd., 
p. 6.) 

This, at all events, is abundantly plain, that until due attention be paid to 
the physiological conditions of human improvement and happiness — conditions, 
be it observed, which the Deity himself has prescribed, — it is in vain to hope 
for much benefit from purely theological labours in the philanthropic field. 
But so many treatises on this enormously important subject arc now in gene- 
ral circulation, that within the next fifty years the people of Great Britain 
may be expected to. recognise practically that the improvement of man, like 
that of plants and the lower animals, can never be otherwise ciTected than by ap- 
plying the natural means by which, under the Divine arrangements, ifc must, 
if at all, be brought about. Among the treatises alluded to may be mentioned, 
Dr Benjamin Rush’s Inquiry in the Influence of Physical Causes upon the 
Moral Faculty, in the second volume of his Medical Inquiries and Observa- 
tions; — the publications of Dr Southwood Smith, Dr Andrew Combe, and 
others, on Physiology and its- applications to llcalth and Human Improvement ; — 
George Combe on the Constitution of Man, considered in relation to External 
Objects ; On the Relation between Religion' and Science ; and Life and Cor- 
respondence of Andrew Combe, M.D. ; — Dr Caldwell's Thoughts on Physical 
Education, and the True Mode of Improving the Condition of Man ; — Dr Sweet- 
aev’s Mental Hygiene ; or an Examination of the Intellect and Passions, de- 
stined to illustrate their Influence on Health, &c. ; — Dr Brigham on the In- 
fluence of Mental Exercise and Mental Excitement on Health ; — Mr Newnham 
on the Reciprocal Influence of Body and Mind ; — Dr Moore on the Use of the 
Body in Relation to the Mind ; — the Phrenological Journal ; — the Journal of 
Psychological Medicine ; — a lively article on “ Physical Puritanism ” in the 
W estminater Review for April 1862 ; — and numerous works on Insanity, by 
Rsquiiiol, Spurzheiro, Prichard, Conolly, Browne, and others. 

Of late years no small stir has been excited by the author of Vestiges of 
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apprehension, distinctly affirmed in the first chapter of (Genesis and 
in the Fourth Commandment. But the discovery has lately been 

the Natural History of Creation ; whose suggestion (on the ground of analogy, 
Hud of certain facts, or supposed facts, in natural history), that the Creator, 
when introducing how species of plants and animals into the world, pi^ 
bably acted according to general rules laid down by Himself at the first, and 
resembling those which He constantly observes in creating the individuals of 
existing species, — has been denounced as dangerous to religion, even, in some 
instances, by men of science themselves. The alarm, I confidently predict, will 
die away with still greater speed than that of our great-grandmothers at Dr 
Franklin’s electrical discoveries ; and whether it shall ever be demonstrated 
or not that now species have always been introduced without a miracle, the 
cause of true religion will be as safe as it is actually found to be, after astro- 
nomers, geologists, and meteorology have done their worst against “ truths” 
long regarded as Qod\^, but which mVe at length been discovered to be merely 

The theory advocated in the Vestiges seems to have come upon most people by 
surprise, as an alarming and utiheard-of novelty. It had, however, been long 
thought probable by men of science; not only because more accordant with 
what we know of the Divine method of working, in those departments of na- 
ture which foil within human observation, but as setting the 2)ower and wis- 
dom of the Deity in a nobler point of view than does the notion of miraculous 
or interruptive acts of creation whenever any new jdant or animal, however 
insignificant, was introduced into the arena which had become suitable for its 
reception. Thus Sir John llcrscliel, in a letter to Mr (now Sir Charles) Lyell, 
written in 1836, and published by Mr Babbage in ills Ninth Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, p. 203, writes as follows, in relation to what he calls “ that mystery of 
mysteries, the replacement of extinct species by others:”— “ Many will doubt- 
less think your speculations too hold, hut it is as well to face the difficulty at 
once. For my own part, 1 cannot but think it an inadequate conception of 
the Creator, to assume it as granted that his combinations are exhausted U 2 >oii . 
any one of the theatres of their former exercise, though in this, as in all his 
other works, we are led, by all analogy, to suppose that he operates through a 
series of intermediate causes, and that in consequence the origination of fresh 
species, could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found to he a na- 
tural in contradistinction to a miraculous process, — although we perceive no 
indications of any process actually in progress which is likely to issue in such 
a result.” In his Address to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1845, the same pre-eminent natural philosopher elucidated the sub- 
ject as follows ; — A law may he a ruU of action, but it is not action. The 
great First Agent may lay down a rule pf action for himself, and that rule may 
become known to man by observation of its uniformity ; hut constituted as our 
minds are, and having that conscious knowledge of causation which is forced 
upon us by the reality of the distinction between intending a thing and doing 
it, we can never substitute the Rule for the Act. Either directly, or through 
delegated agency, whatever takes place is not merely tt/i'ZleeJ but done, and what 
is done we then only declare to he explained, when we can trace a process, and 
shew that it consists of steps analogous to those we observe in occurrences which 
have passed often enough before our own eyes to have become familiar, and to 
be termed naturaV^ Dr John Pye Smith, too, regards it as the most reason- 
able supposition, that God originally gave being to the primordial elements of 
^ings, the very small number of simple bodies, endowing each with ita own 
wondrous properties : then, that the action of those properties, in the ways which 
his wisdom ordained, and which we call laws, produced, and is still producliig, 
all the forms and changes of organic and inorganic natures; and that the series 
is by Him destined to proceed, in combinations and multiplications ever new, 
without limit of space or end of duration, to the unutterable admiration and 
joy of all holy creatures, and to the eternal display of His glory who fixed the 
wondrous frame.” — (Relation "between the’ Holy Scripturee and iome Parts of 
Geological Science, 4th ed., p. 196.) And the able reviewer of the Vestiges hit' 
Blackwood’s Magazine, approving of the inquiry which it endeavours to advance, 
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made, that; such a belief is utterly at variance with demonstrable 
facts ; and all fit judges, whether lay or clerical, who have studied.the 

though little satisfied with the author’s scleutific details, commences his observa- 
tions as follows : We should take but a limited view of science, if we supposed 
that the laws of nature of which it is cognizant, have for their object the con- 
tinuance only and preservation of the several parts of the universe : they provide 
also for change, improvement, development, progression. By these laws, not 
only are the same phenomena, the same things, perpetually reproduced, but new 
phenomena, new arrangements, new objects, are being successively developed. 
In short, we are able to perceive, to a certain extent, that not only the world is 
preserved and renewed, but grows and is created according to great general 
laws, which are indeed no other than the great ideas of the Divine Mind. . . . 
It is quite a legitimate object of science, therefore, to view the laws of the 
physical world— whether they regard its 'mechanic movement, its chemistry, 
or its zoology — ^in their creative as Avell m reproductive functions ; and it is 
the purpose of a work lately published, emptied * Vestiges of the ^Natural His- 
tory of Creation,’ and which has drawn to itself coiisideruble attention, to col- 
lect and arrange whatever bints or fragments of knowledge science affords, en- 
abling uS to bring the successive phenomena of creation under the formula of 
general laws. In this purpose it is impossible to find a shadow of blame, and 
the work will probably answer one good end, that of directing the studies of 
scientific men into paths but little or timidly explored. . . . There are still, 
indeed, some men of narrow prejudices, who look upon every fresh attempt to 
reduce the phenomena of nature to general laws, and to limit those occasions 
on which it is necessary to conceive of a direct and separate interposition of 
divine power, as a fresh encroachment on the prerogatives of the Deity, or a 
concealed attack upon his very existence. And yet these very same men are 
daily appealing to such laws of the creation as have already been established, 
for their great proofs of the existence and the wisdom of God 1 Their imagina- 
tion has remained utterly untutored by the little knowledge which they have 
rather learned to repeat than to apprehend. Whatever words they may utter, 
of subtle and high-sounding import, concerning the purely spiritual nature of 
the Divine Being, it is, in fact, a Jupiter Tonane clad in human lineaments, 
and invested with human passions, that their heart is yearning after. Such 
objectors as these can only be beaten back, and chained down, by what some 
one has qalled the brute force of public opiniou. Some little time ago men of 
this class deemed it irreligious to speak of the laws of the human mind ; it 
savoured of necessity, of fatalism ; they now applaud a Dr Chalmers when he 
writes his Bridgewater Treatise, to illustrate the attributes of God in the laws 
of the mental as well as the physical world.” — {Blackwood's Mag,, vol. lvii„ 
p. 448-460; April 1845.) 

Dr King repeats the observation of Dr Chalmers, that the fact of the intro- 
duction of new species confutes, more clearly than could be done before it was 
known, ** the notion so long in favour with atheists, that events have been going 
on just as we see them, through a past eternity.” — {Qeohgy in Relation to Religion, 
p. 117.) As the proposition stands, its truth is undeniable ; but in the refu- 
tation of atheism itself, geology, 1 think, displays no facts more conclusive than 
the phenomena which we dally witness. The plastic power of the Divlnd Ar- 
tificer is everywhere in action, above, below, around, and within us ; and even 
in the single instance of the conversion of the unorganised matter of an egg 
into the complicated organism of a chicken, — or in the springing up of a lily 
or a weed, — we find as conclusive evidence of the working of a present, provi- 
dent, and powerful, though unseen, Designer and Artificer, as if fifty thousand 
new species of animals or plants were brought into existence before bur eyes. 
Cowper has finely expressed this sublime truth in the Sixth Book of the Task 

What prodigies can power divine perform 
' More grand than it produces year by year. 

And all in sight of inattentive man ? 

Familiar with the effect, we slight the cause. 

And In the constancy of nature’s course, 

And regular return of genial months, 
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question under the lights of modern Science, have been compelled to 
confess, though sometimes with great reluctance, that the tenet can 
no longer he maintained.* The doctrine in question has, therefore, 

And renovation of a faded world, 

See nought to wonder at. Should God again, 

As once in Gibeon, interrupt the race 

Of the utideviating and punctual sun, 

now would the world admire ! but speaks it less 

An agency divine to make him know 

Uia moment when to sink and when to rise, 

Age after age, than to arrest his course ? 

All we behold Is miracle ; but, seen 

So duly, all is miracle in vain ' 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 

Is Nature’s progress when she lectures man 
In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 
The grand transition^ that there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are his, 

That make so gtiy the solitary plapc 

Where no eyo sees them. And the. fairer forms, 

That cultivation glories in, are his. 
lie sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

lie marks the bounds which Winter may not pass. 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Kusset and rude, folds up the tender germ. 

Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next.” 

The presence of God appears even, as Sir Isaac Newton and other profound 
thinkers have believed, in every motion from gravity or ether inanimate 
sources, — every such force being identified with continued volition of the 
Deity. Thus Dr Samuel Clarke observes — All those effects which we com- 
monly say are the effects of the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, 
of gravitation, attraction, and the like, are indeed (if we will speak strictly 
and properly), the effects of God acting upon matter continually and every 
moment,” &c. ( Works, ii., 698, folio) ; to which opinion Dugald Stewart and 
others adhere. — See Kncyc, Brit, i., 145-7 ; xiv., 661-2 ; xvii., 797, 

* On this subject, see the following works : — » 

1. ^Natural Theology. Dy Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 1835. B. ii., ch. ii. & iii. • 

2. Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Kev. William Buckland, D.D. (Bridgewater Treatise.) London, 1836. 
Vol. i. ch. ii. 

3. The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. By Charles Babbage, Esq. London, 
1837. Chapters iv. and v., On the Account of the Creation, in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis.” 

4. The Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth ; or, the Study of the Induc- 
tive Philosophy considered os subservient to Theology. By the. Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.H.S., F.G.S., of Oriel College, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford. London, 1838. 

5. Tradition Unveiled. By the Same. P, 64. Also, Supplement to Tradition 
Unveiled, p. 28. 

6. A Oyclopsedia of Biblical Literature, edited by John Kitto, D.D., vol. i., 
pp. 481-6 ; article Creation. Edinburgh, 1845. 

7. The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science. By John Pye Smith, D.D., Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissent* 
ing College at llomerton. 4th ed. Lond., 1848. 

*8. The Religion, of Geology and its connected Sciences. By Edward Hiteh- 



now descended irretrievably from the rank of a reputed ** God^s 
truth,” to that of an exploded “ man’s truth and, of course, what- 
ever. consequences were deduced from the Hebrew cosmogony when 
supposed to be true, must now, as such consequences, be abandoned — 
so that whatever duty of sabbath-observance, for example, 4s incum- 
bent upon men, must henceforth bo defended upon other grounds than 
those which the Jewish narrative of the creation has hitherto sup- 
plied. 

By competent judges, every one of the ingenious attempts which 
have been made to reconcile the Jewish narrative with astronomy and 
geology, is pronounced to bo a deplorable failure. And it would have 
been strange had the fact been otherwise, in a case where the recog- 
nised principles of biblical interpretation have been so completely 
set at nought, and where the scientific knowledge of the reconcilers 
has usually been so inadequate to the task. 

Professor Hitchcock, one of the most respectable and well-informed 
of the writers alluded to, expresses the opinion, that “ Revelation is 
illustrated, not opposed, by geology. Who thinks at this day, of any 
‘discrepancy between astronomy and revelation ? And yet, two hun- 
dred years ago, the evidence of such discrepancy was far more strik- 
ing than any which can now be offered to show geology at variance 
with the Scriptures. • . . . . Rightly understood, and fairly in- 

terpreted, there is not, a single scientific truth that does not harmonU 
ously accord with revealed as well as natural religion ; and yet by 
superficial minds, almost every one of these principles has, at one 
time Qr another, been regarded as in collision with religion, and espe- 
cially with revelation. One after another have those apparent dis- 
crepancies melted away before the clearer light of farther examination. 
And yet, up to the present day, not a few, closing their eyes against 
the lessons of experience,, still fancy that the responses of science are 
not in unison with those from revelation.” * 

This is a fair sample of the assertions usually made on the subject ; 
but if the first chapter of Genesis bo, as orthodox believers regard it, a 
histmy, to bo interpreted as other ancient histories are, I am at a 
loss to understand wherein the “ superficial minds” have erred, either 
now or in the times of Copernicus and Galileo, in doing that for which 
Professor Hitchcock contemns them. For if the Hebrew narrative of 
the cosmogony be not a mere apologue, as some of the Jewish writers 
and primitive Fathers understood it (but as the Churches of England 
and Scotland do not understand it), it plainly toadies what Theodore 
Parker says it does — namely, “ that God created^the sun, moon, stars, 
and earth, and gave the latter its plants, animals, and men, in six 
days : while science proves that many thousands, if not millions, of 
years must have passed between the creation of the first plants, and 
man, the crown of creation ; that the surface of the earth gradually 
received its present form ; one race of plants after the other sprang 

cock, D.P., President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural Theology 
lUid G-eology. Lond., 1851. 

9. The Principles of Geology explained, and viewed in their Relations to 
Revealed and Natural Religion. By the Rev. David King, LL.D., Glasgow. 
Sdedi £din.M85Q. 

10. Article on Religion and Geology, in the Prospective Review, Nov. 1861. 

* J^ligion of Geology, Ac., pp. 440, 457, , 
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up ; animals succeeded aujmals, the simpler first, then the more com- 
plex ; and at last came man. This chapter tells of an ocean of water 
above our heads, separated from us by a solid expanse, in which the 
greater and lesser lights are fixed ; that there was evening and morn- 
ing before there was a sun to cause the difference between day and 
night ; that the sun and stars were created after the earth, for the 
earth’s convenience ; and tliat God ceased his action, and rested on 
the seventh day. Here the Bible is at variance with science, which 
is nature stated in exact language. Few men will say directly what 
the schoolmen said to Galileo, * If Nature is opposed to the Bible, then 
Nature is mistaken, for the Bible is certainly right but the popular 
view of the Bible logically makes that assertion. Truth • and the 
Book of Genesis cannot be reconciled, except on the hypothesis that 
the Bible means .anything it can be made to 'mean,* — but then it 
means nothing.”f 

* ** See Augustine, Confess. Lib. xii. ch. 18, et aV* 

t A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By .Theodore Parker. 
Minister of the Second (^hurch in Hoxbury, Mass. p. 246. London, 1846,' 
Compare with this the passages in which the subject is handled by the Kev. Dr 
Oandlish, in his Contributions towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis 
(Edin. 1843). The following is a spccin^n : — On the fourth day, the heavenly 
bodies, in their relation to this earth, are formed and adjusted. The. light, 
hitherto supplied by the immediate presence of the Word, which had gone 
forth on the first day, — the very glory of the Lord, which long afterwards 
shone in the wilderness, in the temple, and on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
which may yet again illumine the world, — the light, thus originally provided, 
without created instrumentality, by the living Word himself, now that the 
chaotic mists arc cleared away from the earth’s surface, is to he henceforward 
dispensed through the natural agency of second causes. A subordinate foun- 
tain and storehouse of light is found for the earth. The light is now concen- 
trated in the sun, as its source, and in the moon and stars, which reflect the 
sun’s beams ; and these luminaries, by their fixed order, are made to rule and 
regulate all movements here below.” — (P. 29.) Such is the explanation afibrded 
by one of the most intellectual and popular of Scottish preachers ! During the 
first three days the living Word” supplies light to the earth, while the sun 
and stars are yet uncreated \ lie divides, on the first day, the light from the dark- 
ness, and calls the light Day, and the darkness Night ; withd^'aws the light at 
the “ evening” of each of three days ; restores it in the mornings” of the 
second and third \ and at length, on the fourth day, creates the sun to rule 
the day” and the moon ** to rule the night” — at the same time making the 
stars also.” Will any mortal undertake to reconcile this theory with astrono- 
mic^ science ? Yet it is quite as plausible an explanation as any that has 
been fhshioned on the principle that the narrative is hiatorical and true. 

Dr Oandlish, however, it is fair to acknowledge, but follows the example of 
Dr Chalmers {Nat, Theol,y B. ii., ch. ii.), and even of that eminent geologist Dr 
Buckland, by whom, strangely enough, the Jewish narrative of the creation is 
maintained to he conformable to the discoveries of his favourite science. This 
may be seen by looking into his Bridgewater Treatiae^ chap. ii.,on the Consistency 
of Geological Discoveries with Sacred History — a melancholy specimen,” says 
Mr W. R. Greg, of the low arts to which the ablest intellects find it necessary 
to condescend, when the^ insist upon reconciling admitted truths with obvious 
and flagrant error. . . Dr B. imagines that the first verse relates to the original 
creation of all things, and that between that verse and the second elapsed an 
interval of countless ages, daring which all geological changes precewg the 
hum^ ssra most he supposed to have taken place ; in confirmation of which be 
mentions that some old copies of the Bible have a break or gap the md 'of the 
aeeond verse, and that Lather marked verse 3 as verse 1.” Alkl all this he does, 
continues Mr Greg, ” in spite of the facts> which he knows and fhlly admits, that 
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The Kev. Baden Powell-r-a man eminent alike in theology and 
science — is entitled to much honour for the bold and uncompromising 

the idea of ' waters above the firmament’ could only have arisen from a total 
misconcoptioD, and is to us a meaningless delusion ; — that day and night, de- 
pending on the relation between earth and sun, could not have preceded the 
creation of the latter ; — that as the fossil animals existing ages before Man — 
(and, as he imagines, ages before the commencement of the * first day’ of 
creation) — had eyes, light must have existed in their time — ^long, therefore, 
before Moses tells us it was created, and still longer before its source (our sun> 
was called into being ; — and, finally, that many tribes of these fossil animals 
which he refers to the vast supposititious interval between the first and second 
verses of Genesis, are identical with the species contemporaneous with Man^ and 
not created therefore till the 21st or 24th verse.” — (The Creed of Christendom, 
&c., pp. 47, 48, 49.) 

There is one phenomenon, which, as strikingly and conclusively as any that 
geology has disclosed, proves that long before the six days of the Hebrew nar- 
rative, the sun existed as the illuminating and heat-giving centre of our planet- 
ary system. Every one is familiar with the alternate concentric layers of 
harder and softer wood, which are found in the trunks of fir and other trees 
growing in temperate climates. The dense hard^ layers are the produce of win- 
ter, the softer of summer ; and the thickness of the former is in proportion to 
the severity of the season. In climates where the winter is mild, no such rings 
occur. Now, fossil trees exhibiting concentric rings have been found in the lias 
and oolitic rocks, which were formed many ages before the creation of man. 
(Witham on the Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables, pp. 57, ct seg., and Plates 
IX. and XIV . ; Edin. 1833. See also Maclaren's Sketch of the Geology of Fife 
and the Lothians, pp, 120-3, Edin. 1839 ; and a Note in Babbage’s Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise, p. 226, On the age of Strata, as inferred from the rings of 
trees embedded in them.”) The unavoidable inference is, that changes of sea- 
sons then existed ; that the earth travelled annually, in those remote times, as at 
present, round the sun ,* and that her axis w'as then incliued, as it still is, to the 
plane of the ecliptic. It is unnecessary to remark how utterly irrcconcileable 
these facts are with the historical truth of a narrative which adirms the sun 
to have been created only forty -eight hours before the human race. 

Bishop Horsley maintains most stoutly that the days of creation in Genesis 
must be understood in the literal and common meaning of the word day, as 
denoting that portion of time which is measured and consumed by the earth’s 
revolution on her axis.” {Serm. xxiii.) And he elsewhere intimates his opinion 
(which seems to be the one now generally adopted), that ‘‘ if it could be clearly 
proved (which 1 take it hath never yet been done), against any one of the in- 
spired writers, that he entertained opinions in any physical subject which the 
accurate researches of later times have refuted,— that the earth, for instance, is 
at rest in the centre of the planetary system” — or that he had used expres- 
sions in which such notions were implied,” — there would be no obligation on 
us to embrace his erroneous physics, although, nevertheless, we should not be ** at 
liberty, on account of his want of information on these subjects, to reject or 
call in question any pert of his religious doctrine seeing that in whatever 
relates to religion, either in theory or practice, the knowledge of the sacred writers 
was infallible, as far os it extended ; or their inspiration had been a mere pre- 
tence ; and in the whole extent of that subject faith must be renounced, or 
reason must submit implicitly to their oracular decisions.” (Serm, xxxix.) As 
the question about the origin of the Sabbath was clearly regarded by Bishop 
Horsey ae one relating to religion,” it may be thought, that had he lived till 
the- discoveries of geology were made, he must have proclaimed, in accordance 
viGi the passage just quoted, that the inspiration usually ascribed to the 
ecriptusal writers did not in reality belong to them. But inasmuch as, although, 
iA W quB^ty of editor of Sir Isaac Newton’s works, he was intimately acquaint- 
ed modem astronomy, he still was able to express the opinion that the 
authoi^ Of th^ first chapter of Genesis had not been ** clearly proved” to enter- 
tfdn opihiQlis oniony physical subject which the accurate researches of later 
times have refuted, or to have used expressions in which such notions were 
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manner in which, so long ago as 1838, he proclaimed the truth on 
this important subject. His very valuable work on the Connexion of 
Natural and Divine Truth ought to bo read by all who wish to see 
the full strength of the position he has taken up ; but the following 
extracts will sufficiently exhibit the nature of his reasoning and con- 
clusions : — 

“It would, indeed,” says he, “appoax extraordinary, that the 
notion of looking for modern science in the ancient Scriptures should 
be found satisfactory to any person of ordinary sense, were it not that 
we discover many causes which tend, in this case, to blind the clearest 
perceptions. The subject, when simply and calmly considered, is 
plain, and hardly open to misapprehension ; but men cannot be 
brought to consider it simply and calmly. Yet what mode of pro- 
ceeding can bo more irrational ? passages are quoted from writings 
produced ages before any of the facts of geology were understood; 
and now that they are known, the critic sets about to make those 
passages speak the language of modern science ! 

“ These writings constitute the delivery of a religious system to the 
Israelites ; and now men try to make them supply astronomical and 
geological instruction to Christians ! 

“ In all this the object is so palpably mistaken, that were the sugges- 
tions of tlie critic ever so happy, and the expositions themselves ever 
so luminous and natural, we could not attach any serious weight to 
them. But when we come to observe, in the majority of such cases, 
how entirely gratuitous are the theories, and how miserably strained 
the verbal interpretations, which are necessary in order to effect the 
accordance, the whole attempt must appear yet more manifestly futile, 
i^r let us only dwell for a moment on the nature of these interpre- 
tations. 

“ When a commentator of the present day sets about to put a par- 
ticular interpretation on a passage in an ancient author, he may, 
upon an examination of the critical sense of the words, and the con- 
struction of the sentence, make out a moaning which to him is plau- 
sible, and in itself consistent. But there is another question entirely 
distinct from this, too often quite overlooked, but essentially important 
to a. true interpretation : viz., whether it is prohahle^ from concurrent 
circumstances, that this was the sense, in point of fact, actually in- 
tended by the author. It is one thing to make out such a sense as, to 
our apprehension, the words may hear, quite another to infer that this 
was the sense really in the mind of the writer, 

“ Now, in the geological interpretation of Scripture, this considera- 
tion seems strangely overlooked. Allowing for a moment that the 
verbal construction, or the proposed sense, is one which the passage 


implied, it seems very unlikely that the discoveries of geologists would, in this 
respect, have been considered, or at least acknowledged, to be more conclusive. 
For whatever force the facts of geology have now, Idie facts of astronomy bad 
before ; and he who could believe that three literar* days and nights, ** meo- 
Bured by the earth’s revolution on her axis,” could, consistently with the results 
of the accurate researches of later times,”, occur before the creation of the 
sun^ might well perform the not more difficult task of believing that summer and 
winter succeeded each ot^er as at present, notwithstanding the nonexistence of 
that central luminary, by the earth^s varying positions towardiS which the seasons 
are known to be caused. 
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may he made to bear^ wlioro is the probability that it was the intended 
signification ? 

** Supposing it granted that by some critical process these descrip- 
tions may be brought to take a verbal sense, accordant with the facts 
elicited by geology, still the question is. Can we soberly bring our- 
selves to conceive that this was the sense actually designed and can- 
templated as that in which the words were to be understood I and if it 
was NOT, what is the coincidence worth ? 

If but a moment’s consideration be bestowed on the circumstances 
of the case, can it be seriously imagined that the delivery of the 
Judaical law was really intended to embrace the doctrines of geology) 
and this too under the guise of expressions which, in their obvious 
sense, are directly contradictory to those doctrines ? Is it on any 
ground conceivable that such a purpose could have boon in view in 
the delivery of any Divine revelation ? and much less in that vouch- 
safed to the Israelites. And if it were, could any method be devised 
more adverse to its accomplishment ? For we are thus driven to 
suppose a design of revealing certain truths by effectually concealing 
them ; since we know that, in point of fact, the hidden sense was not 
disclosed : and from the time of Moses downwards, no one has ever 
imagined the secret meaning of the description till the present day, 
and when disclosed it affords no instruction, since it cannot be so 
much as understood till the hicts have been learnt from geological 
study, and when they have been, it is superfluous.” — (Pp. 247-9). 

Proceeding to consider the representation of the creation in Gene- 
sis, he observes : — 

“ With a total disregard to all such considerations as those last 
adduced, we find a certain school of inteVpreters of Scripture con- 
tinually labouring to make out some sense of the terms in which the 
creation is described in the first chapter of Genesis, to make it square 
with truths which could not have been in contemplation in the de- 
livery of the narrative ; and exhausting every resource of critical 
skill to force the language of the representation into accm^dance with 
facts, now attested by the organic romaips of former or^rs of exis- 
tence, which could not have been intended to be represented. 

“ Formerly the geological interpreters wore engaged in taxing to 
the utmost the powers of philology, to convert the six days into periods 
of millions of years ; notwithstanding that they are described pre- 
cisely as alternations of day and night ; and that this is absolutely 
implied is the very purpose of the whole description, since the six 
days must manifestly be taken in the same sense as the seventh. On 
the other hand, they had to exert not less ingenuity to make the 
order of geological epochs accord with these periods. This scheme, 
however, was at length found to answer the views of neither party. 
The theological critic could not admit such strained and dangerous 
interpretation, and the advance of geological research soon shewed 
every one that there were, in fact, no such marked epochs in the suc- 
cessive. formations, or in the introduction of the races of organised 
beings. 

“ At the present day another view has received the sanction of some 
emineni.names, and has obtained considerable currency. It has been 
conceived that the narrative in Genesis is intended to describe sepa- 
rately, in few words (in the first verse), the original creation of all 
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things ; after this, the indefinitely long history during ^hich all the 
changes indicated by geology took place, is passed over in silence ; a 
new period then commences, which may be understood according to 
the literal order of the narrative, provided some latitude be allowed 
in the interpretation of the terms. A state, if not of darkness and 
chaos, yet at least temporary disorder and obscurity, was produced ; 
and the work of the existing creation, or at least reproduction and 
arrangement, then commenced, and was continued as described in the 
following part of the chapter, and perfected in six natural days. 

“ Now, without entering upon the grounds of such an interpreta- 
tion, I will merely observe (looking only to the verbal construction), 
how very wide a latitude in the meaning of woi’ds must be allowed 
before we can affix such a sense as this to a representation so precise 
and circumstantial ; and every reader of the slightest taste and dis- 
cernment will surely at once exclaim against it as totally at variance 
with the obvious tenor of the whole stylo of description, and destruc- 
tive to the matchless sublimity of the terms in which it is conveyed. 
Those to whom such a version can appear satisfactory, who can be- 
lieve that this is what Moses really intended to say, — must entertain 
notions of the use and application of language of a kind which I can- 
not appreciate. It seems to me only necessary to turn for a moment 
from tho paraphrase to the plain -text, from the critical refinements 
to the simple language of this magnificent composition ; from the 
philosophical theory to tho obvious tenor and train of this most 
sublime imagery, to be fully satisfied as to the meaning intended to 
be conveyed : a meaning totally distinct from anything philosophical, 
or bearing tho most remoto reference to any anticipations of geologi- 
cal discoveries. 

“ Another view of the matter has been proposed by an eminent 
philosopher, which amounts to an admission that it is impossible at 
the present day to fix an^ certain meaning on compositions of such 
antiquity, and so entirely destitute of all elucidation from contem- 
porary writings, as the Mosaic records.* Such an idea, of course, 
has called forth no small censure. But surely even this is scarcely 
more destructive to all definite interpretation than versions like those 
we have just mentioned ; — such an idea, honestly avowed, is surely 
preferable to the indirect introduction of principles which, fairly 
carried out, may enable us to fix upon any given passage any re- 
quired sense. 

I am assuming that the inquirer and interpreter are both sincere' 
seekers of truth. If indeed the object be, instead of discovering truth, 
to say something plausible to satisfy prejudice, and avoid giving 
offence to popular belief, there is no limit to the inventions which 
men will not readily swallow down, if only mado palatable to their 
prepossessions.” — (Pp. 250-3). 

He continues : — 

“ Let tho appeal bo made to any reader of ordinary sense, not pre- 
possessed in favour of a theory, and it seems to me impossible that he 
can understand the description (whether in the shorter form of the 
Decalogue, or tho more expanded of Genesis), considered simply as to 
its terms, otherwise than as presenting a magnificent picture of Al- 

* ** See Babbage's Ninth. Bridgewater IBreatise, chap, -i and 6.” 
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mighty power, and embodying the representation of one, original, 
entire, simple, universal, act of Divine interposition, at once, and for 
the first time, framing and calling into being and operation, out of 
previous universal darkness and confusion, the heavenly bodies, as 
well as the earth, and all the races of organised beings upon it^, in 
the actual progressive stages assigned to the six days specially de^ 
scribed as literally such. Even if we allow the separation of the first 
verse as a distinct account of an earlier creation (which, to my appre- 
hension, seems a very forced dissociation of the members of a sentence), 
still, in the second verse, the entire tenor of this unrivalled imagery 
seems incapable of conveying any other impression than that of tho 
total absence of all organised existence, and tho prevalence of univer- 
sal confusion and total darkness, until the work of the first day Qom- 
menced. 

“ Now when we fefer to geology (as indeed has already been ren- 
dered sufficiently manifest), the sure monuments which we derive from 
the study of organic remains, disclose to us evidences of a series of gra- 
dual changes and repeated creative processes, going on without any 
one sudden universal intervention or creation of tho existing world 
out of the ruins of a former. Geology shews that in none of its epochs, 
least of all in the later, has any universal elemental change occuri’ed, 
or any trace been loft of even a temporary chaos, followed by a simul- 
taneous universal restitution of things. 

“ Comparing then these indisputable conclusions with tho represen- 
tations in the Hebrew Scriptures, to whatever extent critical skill 
may stretch the meaning, there is an insuperable discrepancy in the 
most material points of the description. We, in truth, gain nothing 
whatever by critical refinements so long as tho passage bo admitted 
to describe a sudden universal interposition of Divine power for the 
formation out of previous confusion of a world peopled with organised 
life in its existing forms, at a period corresponding to the origin of 
the human race according to the received chronology. 

“ The contradiction is scarcely less palpable in these more refined 
and far-fetched versions than in the vulgar sense. 

“ Surely, then, instead of attempting to tamper with all rules of 
common sense in the interpretation, it would bo far better at once 
honestly to allow that we cannot reconcile the description to the facts, 
nor find the original of the picture in nature. Surely, looking as 
well at the plain and obvious sense in which any unprejudiced reader 
would of necessity view the Scriptural representations, as at the forced 
and unsatisfactory nature of the jnterpretations, as also at the manifest 
unreasonableness of the very principle on which any such interpreta- 
tion can be rendered desirable, — on every consideration, we shall see 
the better and wiser coui’se of openly acknowledging the contradic- 
tion, and allowing tho impossibility of making out an accordance be- 
tween the literal six days' work of creation, and the visible evidences 
and existing monuments of it, — between the letter of the representa- 
tion (either as given in the delivery of the Decalogue to the Israelites, 
or as subsequently expounded by Moses in the Book of Genesis), and 
the perceptible and observable order of the works of tho same Divine 
Being from whom the Judaical dispensation emanated. 

“ 1 have been particular in stating plainly and unreservedly the 
exact nature and extent of the contradiction between the language of 

F 2 
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the Word of God delivered to the Hebrews, and that of the monu- 
ments which we now extract from his works. It seems to me pecu- 
liarly needful so to set it forth, and not to shrink from the open and 
honest avowal of it ; — especially while we recollect that the physical 
evidence which thus palpably contradicts the letter of the Scriptural 
representation, is the very same which establishes the truth of the 
Divine perfections, and proves the fact of creation, however different 
in its mode of accomplishment from what our preconceived opinions 
would suggest, and hoyever little we may be able to trace the precise 
means employed in carrying it on. 

“ Now, so far as regards the first chapter of Genesis, we may remark, 
that even those divines who adopt the most approved views of the 
nature of inspiration, may, and do allow, that an inspired teacher 
might, in irrelevant points, be left to his own unassisted convictions, 
and, on such matters would bo no more enlightenod than his contem- 
poraries. Many eminent divines have even admitted that current 
opinions and prejudices, though erroneous, might yet be adopted and 
turned into a vehicle of moral and religious instruction to those to 
whom they wore habitual, without derogation to the inspired authority 
of the teacher. 

“ On such a gi’ound, we might certainly be permitted to regard the 
firat chapter of Genesis as embodying what were the commonly re- 
ceived ideas among the Jews, borrowed perhaps from some poetical 
cosmogony, and which Moses was inspired to adapt and apply to the 
ends of religious instruction : — to the assertion of the majesty, power, 
and unity of the Creator, and the prohibition of the worship of false 
gods ; especially of those animals and other material objects which 
were peculiarly pointed out as being merely the creatures of the true 
God ; and tliis doubtless in a more particular enumeration, because 
they were especially the objects of that idolatrous worship into which 
the Israelites were so prone to relapse. The entire description being 
thus divested of the attributes of a real history, the concluding por- 
tion of it, the account of the solemnization of the seventh day as the 
Sabbath, is of course equally divested of an historical character, and 
thus cannot bo understood as referring to any primseval institution, 
and can therefore only bo regarded as having been designed for the 
more powerful enforcement of that institution on the Jews. And this 
indeed would be no more than accords with the opinion of many of 
the most approved commentators, who, on quite independent critical 
and theological grounds, have regarded the passage (Genesis ii. 3) 
conveying that institution as correctly to be understood in a prokpti- 
cal or anticipatory sense.” — (Pp. 253-258). 

“ But the groat difficulty in the present case arises from the cir- 
cumstance of the same main statement occurring in a more brief and 
pointed form in the delivery of the Decalogue. Here it is manifest 
the same considerations will no longer avail. For admissions which 
might be allowed with respect to a human teacher divinely inspired, 
would not apply in the instance of a. direct declaration by the Divine 
voice and actual inscription by the Divine acti 

** It is needless to enlarge on the difficulties with which the subject 
is surrounded. It involves a question of the most serious moment 
from its extensive application in theology, which is forced upon us by 
‘the consideration of the present subject, and has also claimed much 
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attention ^ bearing widely upon the character of other Divine com- 
munications recorded in the Bible. It amounts to this, — whether, 
and to what extent, wo can consistently bcliovo the Deity to have 
adopted the course of accommodating the representations in which he 
thought fit to clothe his communications to the existing prejudices 
and belief, even when erroneous, of the parties addressed ? 

Without pretending here to discuss the general question, I would 
merely ask, what is the hast objectionable course to pursue ? 

“ In every rock we trace infallible monuments of the progress of 
creation ; wo truly read the records in ‘ tables of stone inscribed with 
the finger of God.’ When we compare those with documents of a dif- 
ferent kind, we are compelled to acknowledge the visible inscriptions 
and the written representation to be at direct variance, so long as the 
historical character of that representation bo insisted on. The only 
alternative is to admit that it was not intended for an historical 
•narrative ; and if the representation cannot have been designed for 
literal history, it only remains to regard it as having been intended for 
the better enforcement of its objects in the language of fiyure and 
poetry : — and to allow, that the manner in. which the Deity was pleased 
to reveal himself to the Jews as accomplishing the work of creation, 
was (like so many other points of their dispensation) veiled in the 
guise of apologue and parable ; and that only a more striking repre- 
sentation of the greatness and majesty of the Divine power and crea- 
tive wisdom was intended by embodying the expression of them in the 
language of dramatic action — (Pp. 259-260). 

Mr Powell goes on to consider “ the importance of the question,” 
and its “ relation to Christianity ; ” but enough has already been 
extracted for the purpose in view, and it is hoped that some readers 
who are now for the first time introduced to his writings will procure 
and study, both the treatise quoted here, and his subsequent works 
named in a previous page.* I add only his remark, that this col- 
lision between science and Scripture — “ a collision which no philo- 
logy can prevent, no generalities disguise — can become an objection 
only from the prevalence of that system which mixes up Christianity 
with older dispensations.” — (Pp. 308). 

Shortly after the publication of Mr Powell’s volume, his example 
of speaking out honestly on this important subject, was followed by the 
Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, who, in the year 1839, filled the office of 
president of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In the address which he delivered to that learned body, then assembled 
at^ Birmingham, his adherence to the conclusions above expressed was 
clearly and emphatically stated. ** No one, I think,” said ho, ‘‘ can 
doubt that those who condemned the Copernican system were justified 
in conceiving that the Scriptures speak of the earth as fixed, and the sun 
as the moving body. Every one will allow also, that this language is 
ill adapted to the scientific truths of astronomy. We see the folly of 
any attempt, on this point, to interpret the laws of nature by the 
expressions of Scripture : and what is the ground of our judgment ? 
We are not all competent to judge between the theory of Copeniicus 
and those which preceded it ; but we determine against the seeming 

* See also the f^rticle Cukation, in Kitto’s Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit., vol. i., 

p. 481 ; aud the Prospective Review, Kov. 1861, p. 458. 
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evideiico of our souses^ and against the letter of Scripture, because 
we know that competent persons have examined and decided the phy- 
sical question. Now, gentlemen, in geology loe are arrived at the setf^ 
same point ; that is to say, a vast body of the best-informed naturalists 
have examined, by all the various lights of science, and by undeniabre 
methods of investigation, the structure of the earth ; and however 
they may diifer oh less certain points, they all agree in this-— that the 
earth exhibits a succession of stratification, and a series of imbedded 
fossils, which cannot bo supposed to have been so stratified, and so im- 
bedded, in six days, in a year, or in two thousand years, without sup- 
posing also such numerous, such confused, and promiscuous violations 
of the laws and analogies of the universe, as would confound, not the 
science of geology alone, but all tho principles of natural theology. 
Here, then, is another point of discordance,” [tho other, previously 
mentioned, relates to the chronology of the Pentateuch] ; “ and in loth 
these cases the discordance lies between the language of Scripture and the 
truths of science.^* 

He quotes the sublime poetical language of the Book of Job con- 
cerning tho creation, and easily shews how impossible it is to put a 
literiil interpretation upon it. 

“ Who, then,” he proceeds, “ would expect to find in Genesis tho 
chronology or sequence of creation ? who can think that he upholds the 
authority of Scripture by literal constructions of such a history^ by con- 
cluding from thorn that the earth was clothed with trees and flowers 
before tho sun was created, or that the great work w'as measured by 
six rotations of the earth upon her axis ? It scarcely needed the evi- 
dence of physical or geological science to teach us that such a mode of 
interpreting the Sacred Writings is utterly unsound : when the same 
author speaks of man as created in the image of God, every one per- 
ceives that this is one of the boldest figures which language can pro- 
duce ; and in what but a figurative light can we view the daysoferea- 
tion ? What can we find in such a description but this truth — that the 
sia; grand classes of natural phenomena were, all and each, distinct acts of 
Divine power, and proceeded from the fiat of a single Creator? 

. Here, gentlemen, is a second instance of those groat points of ac- 
cordance, where all the conclusions of human science coincide with re- 
vealed religion, and none more remarkably than that which has been 
so falsely termed irreligious geology ; for as astronomy shews the unity 
of the Creator through the immensity of space, so docs geology, along 
the track of unnumbered ages, and through the successive births of 
being^ still finding, in all, the uniform design of tho same Alinighty 
power, and the varied fruits of the same unexhausted goodness.” ^ 

During the last twelve years, no man arguing, at a scientific meet- 
ing, on the assumption of the literal truth of the first chapter of 
Genesis, has been otherwise regarded by his hearers than with pity 
or contempt. 

Let tho reader attentively poruso tho following extracts, being 
the beginning and end of that narrative in Genesis which its recon- 
cilers with science represent as relating^ not to s&ven days altogether, 
but io'an indefinitely long period preceding the creation of light, and seven 

* Report of the Ninth Meeting of tiie British Association, pp. 18, 20.^ The 
italics in the foregoing extract's fVom Messrs Powell and liarcourt are in the 
original^. 
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da^s succeeding that period : — In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. And tho earth was without form, and void ; and dark- 
ness was uppn the face of the deep : and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light ; and there 
was light. And God saw the light, that it was good : and God di- 
vided the light from the darkness. And God called the light Day, 
and the darkness he called Night : and the evening and the morning 
were the first day. And God said, &c., &c. And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the sixth day. Thus the heavens and the 
earth, were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had made : and lie rested on tlie 
seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God blessed 
the seventlrday, and sanctified it ; because that in it he had rested fmn 
ALL his work, which God obeated and made.” — G en. i. 1-5, 3l ; ii. 
1-3. 

I agi’ee with Mr Baden Powell in thinking that nobody without a 
purpose to serve, or destitute of common sense, would ever find here 
any longer period than the seven days ; and that oven those who say 
they find also the indefinite space of time at the beginning, are in pos- 
session of a discovery which, after all, is of no further use to them 
than as giving them something to say (however worthless) on behalf of 
the orthodoxy they are bound to uphold. That men of sense and hon- 
our should be reduced to this humiliating position, is calculated to ex- 
cite compasssion ; and ought to strengthen, among the educated laity, 
the desire, which is and cannot hut bo earnestly felt by the best of 
the clergy themselves, that the trammels which at present hinder them 
from, adapting their teaching to the actual state of human knowledge, 
and which deter many an able man from entering the ministry, may as 
speedily as possible bo loosened or removed. J3y this class of tho 
clergy, a hearty though silent response will be given to tho concluding 
paragraph of the quotation from another writer, which I proceed to 
introduce : — 

“ The credibility of every historical writing,” says Mr Kenrick, 
in the Preface to his Essay on Fnmeeval History, “ must stand on 
its own ground ; • and not only in the same volume, but in tho same 
work, materials of very different authority may be included. Tho 
various portions of a national history, some founded on documentary 
and contemporaneous evidence, some derived from poetical sources, 
some from tradition, some treating of a period anterior to the inven- 
tion of writing, some to the very existence of the nation, and oven of 
{lie human, race, cannot possess a uniforni and equal degree of cer- 
tainty. We cannot have the same evidence of the events of the reigns 
of David and Solomon, and those of the period comprehended in the 
first eleven chapters of tho Book of Genesis ; nor can we bo surprised, 
if, in the necessary absence of documents respecting primmval times, 
a narrative should have formed itself, refiecting the opinions, partly 
true and partly erroneous, of the people among whom it had its birth. 
Had the Hebrew literature not borne this character, the phenomenon 
would have been unparalleled in history ; it would have wanted a 
most decisiyet, stamp of high antiquity had it exhibited, in its earliest 
pages, a scientific, not a popular philosophy. Thjit the Jewish people 
should have been so far superior in religious belief, to the nations by 
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whom they wore surrounded, and so much inferior in culture and tho 
arts of life, appears to me inexplicable, except on the supposition, 
that their creed had some higher origin than their own speculations 
and inferences. It is the natural consequence of this divine instruc- 
tion, that their early traditions should be, as we find them, more pure 
and rational than those of their neighbours ; but it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that their primaeval chronology must be exact, or their 
history everywhere free from exaggeration and misconception. 

“ Those opinions may be startling to many persons, by seeming to 
derogate from an authority, concerning which ‘ sanctius ac revoren- 
tius visum credere quam scire.' Yet I believe it will be found, that 
neither our religious feelings nor our religious belief are necessarily 
and permanently affected by tho exorcise of a freer and more dis- 
criminating criticism upon the Jewish records. Creation will still 
appear to us an example and proof of omnipotence, though in tho 
limitation of its manifold and progressive operations to a period of six 
days, we trace tho infiuence of the Jewish institution of the Sabbath. 
Neither the impulse nor the duty of conjugal affection will suffer the 
slightest diminution, though we should regard the narrative of the 
creation of the woman rather as a simple and natural expression of 
the i*elation and mutual feeling of tho sexes, than as an historical 
fact. Conscience and observation, no less than Scripture, teach us 
the weakness and defects of our moral nature ; these will remain pre- 
cisely the same, and furnish the same motive to humility and watch- 
fulness, and tho same necessity for Divine aid, whatever may have 
boon the first occasion on which man's evil passions broke out into 
transgression of the will of God. 

“ On the other hand, I am persuaded that there arc many persons 
of truly religious mind, to whom it will be a relief from painful per- 
plexity and doubt, to find that the authority of* revelation is not in- 
volved in the correctness of the opinions which prevailed among tho 
Hebrew people, respecting cosmogony and primaeval history. They 
delight to trace the guiding hand of Providence in the separation of 
this people from amidst the idolatrous nations, in order to preserve 
the worship of a Spiritual Deity, and in all tho vicissitudes of their 
history till its consummation. They admire the wisdom and humanity 
of the Mosaic institutions, and acknowledge this dispensation as the 
basis of the Christian ; they feel the sublimity and purity of the 
devotional, moral, ajnd prophetic writings of Scripture ; but they can 
neither close their eyes to the discoveries of science and history, nor 
satisfy their understandings with the expedients which have been de- 
vised for reconciling them with the language of the Hebrew records. 
I know that this is the state of many minds ; the secret, unavowed, 
perhaps scarcely self-acknowledged convictions of many others are 
doubtless in unison with it. And such views would be more general, 
w'ere it not for a groundless apprehension, that there is no medium 
between implicit, undiscriroinating belief and entire unbelief. It has 
been my object to shew that between these extremes there is a ground, 
firm and wide enough to build an ample and enduring structure of 
religious faith,” * 

Esimy on Primapval History, By John Kenrick, M,A. London. 1846, 
riWxviii-xxii. ' 
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Seeing that the astronomical part of tho Hebrew cosmogony has 
long been rejected by educated men ; that Ihe narrative of Eve’s 
temptation by a speaking and walking serpent has never been literally 
understood by anybody ; and that even in former times some inter- 
preters, acquainted with oriental literary fashions, and sensible of the 
irrationality of interpreting some parts of a narrative literally and 
others figuratively, where no plain distinction could be pointed out 
between them* — on what sound principle can we refuse to adopt, 

* See Dr Conyers Middleton’s Essay on the Allegorical and Literal loterpre- 
tation of the Creation and Fall of Man, and several controversial pieces on this 
and other subjects, in his MisceUaneous Works, vol. ii., pp. 123, 189, 208, 272, 
286. Lond., 1762. 

« What,” inquires this learned writer, ** are we to do ? Why, we are to con- 
sider it neither as fact nor fable, neither literal nor allegorical, but both to- 
gether ; to interpret one sentence literally, the next allegorically, the third 
ag 9 .in literally, and so on to the end of the chapter ; which, like the very ser- 
pent it treats of, is all over spotted and speckled, here with letter, there with 
mystery, and sometimes with a dash of both. For instance : * God. made man,’ 
we accept literally but * after his own image’ in a figurative or metaphorical 
sense : that * God made woman’ we believe literally ; but out of the * rib of 
man’ most interpret allegorically : ' God planted a garden or paradise here 
commentators are endlessly divided between letter and allegory ; some will have 
it to be in heaven, some on earth, others in a middle region between both. 
Again, * the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field,’ wo under- 
stand literally ; but this subtle creature no sooner accosts Eve, than he becomes 
an allegorical beast ; the ' old Serpent the ^ old Deceiver, Satan.’ Lastly, as 
to the punishment denounced on the offenders, * 1 will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel ’tis all allegory, all a great mystery. Now, is 
it not more rational to follow one uniform, consistent way of interpretation, 
than to jump at every step so arbitrarily from letter to alUgory ; and if the 
letter be found in fact contradictory to reason and the notions we have of God, 
what is there left us but to recur to allegory ? for which wo have the authority 
of most of the primitive Fathers, and the best Jewish writers : and the allegori- 
cal way of expounding was so far from giving scandal in former ages of the 
Church, that, on the contrary, to slight it was looked upon as heretical and full of 
dangerous consequences.”— -(Pp. 189, 190.) In support of these assertions, he 
quotes from Clement of Alexandria, Stromat. 1. 5, pp. 658, 670, 673, 679 ; 1. 2, 
p. 429, &c. ; ed. Oxon. ; — ^Eusebius, Frsepar. Evangel. 1. 2, 7 ; 1. 8, x. xi. ; 1. 
II, 6; — Origen, Cont. Cels., pp. 186, 187, 189; Philocal. c. i. pp. 12, 13; — 
Cyril, Julian. Oper. et OyriU. contr. vql. ii., p. 50; ed. Lips. ;-r>Philo, Sixt. 
Senens. Biblioth. 1. 6, p. qOS ; — De Opific. Mundi secund. Moys., Op. T. 1, p. 
35, &c. ; ed. Lond. ; — Josephus, Antiq. Jud. Procem. et c. i., p. 5 ; ed. Haverc ; — 
and St Austin, De Genes, ad literam, 1. 1, c. 1 ; 1. 8, c. 1, 2 ; 1. 13, c. 36, 37 ; 
who, however, it is observed, unwarrantably and arbitrarily mingles historical 
with allegorical interpretation, as most of the moderns do. Philo regards the 
serpent as^the emblem of pleasure, and gives his reasons. Dr Middleton adds : 

From these authorities and reflections, I have ever been inclined to consider 
the particular story of the fall of man as a moral fable or allegory ; such as we 
frequently meet with in other parts both of the Old and New Testament, in 
which certain religious duties and doctrines, with the genuine nature and effects 
of theid', are represented as it were to our senses, by a Action of persons and 
facts which had no real existence. And 1 am the more readily induced to es- 
pouse this sense of it, from a persuasion, that it is not only the most probable 
and rational, but the most useful also to the defence of our religion, by clearing 
it of those difilculties which are apt to shock and make us stumble, as it wei*c, 
at the very threshold. For whether we interpret the story literally or alle- 
gorically, I take it to be exactly the same with regard to its effects- and influ- 
ence on Christianity ; which requii*es nothing more from it than what is taught 
by both the kinds of interpretation — that this world had a beginning and creation 
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if not precisely the view of Professor Powell, at least some theory 
essentially in accordance with it ? Either the first chapter of Genesis 

from Qod ; and that its principal inhabitant man vxn originally formed to a state 
of happiness and perfection, which he lost and forfeited by following hie luste and 
passions, in opposition to the will of hie Creator, , For there could not be any re- 
ligion at all, without the belief of such a Creator ; nor any need of a revealed 
religion, but upon the supposition of man’s fall. These two points, then, as the 
ancients observed, are all that Moses proposed to deliver to us ; and they are 
delivered with equal truth and efficacy either in the literal or the allegorical 
way : nor do I find any reference to them in the Sacred Scriptures, which ap- 
pears to be inconsistent with the allegorical acceptation of theni.” — (P. 131.) 
Ue then proceeds to examine some allusions to the Mosaic narrative in the New 
Testament.* 

Dr Geddes discusses this subject in the Preface to his translation of the 
Bible, published in 1790 {see vol. i., p. vii.) ; and in his Critical Remarks on the 
Uebrew Scriptures, published in 1800 (vol. i., p. 23.) His conclusion is thus ex- 
pressed ; — Do 1 believe, then, that the narrative of Genesis is not. a literally 
' true narration ? or that it is in all, or maD3' of its parts, a pure allegory ? 1 
believe neither the one nor the other: I believe it to be a most beautiful 
mythos, or philosophical fiction, contrived with ^reat wisdom, dressed up in the 
garb of real history, adapted, as 1 have said, to the shallow intellects of a rude, 
barbarous nation ; and perfectly well calculated for the great and good pur- 
poses for which it was contrived ; namely, to establish the belief of one supreme 
God and Creator, in opposition to the various and wuld systems of idolatry 
which then prevailed ; and to enforce the observance of a periodical day, to be 
chiefly devoted to the service of that Creator, and the solacing repose of his 
creatures. In fact, what stronger motive could be urged to preserve a people 
from idolatry, than by shewing, in so minute a detail, that all the worship-ob- 
jects of the surrounding nations wore themselves but mere creatures, the great 
celestial luminaries (most probably the first objects of adoration) not excepted ?” 
— {Critical Remarks, vol. i,, p, 26.) 

The erudite Dr Doig, speaking of the fondness of oriental nations for allegory 
and fiction, and the extent to which these abound in ancient history, observes : 
— ft Every doctrine of religion, every precept of morality, was tendered to man- 
kind in parables and proverbs. Hence Scripture speaks of understanding a 
proverb, the words of the wise, and their dark sayings. The eastern sages in- 
volved their maxims in this enigmatical dress for several reasons. They wished 
to fix the attention of their disciples, to assist their memory, to gratify their 
allegorical taste, to sharpen their wit and exercise their judgment, and some- 
times perhaps to display their own acuteness, ingenuity, and invention. It 
was amongst the ancients a universal opinion, that the most sacred arcana of 
religion, morality, and the sublime sciences, were not to be communicated to 
the uninitiated rabble. For this reason every thin^Sitcrod was involved in al- 
legorical mystery.” — (JEncyclop. Brit., art. Philology ; 7th edit,, vol. xvii., p. 
377. See also the article Exoteric in the same work, vol. ix., p. 466, the articles 
Exoteric and Rationalism in the Penny Cyclopmdia, vol. x., p. 131, and 
^ol. xix., p. 310 ; Bishop Hurd’s Discourses on Prophecy, vol. ii., p. 87 ; Dr 
Adam Clarke’s account of the writings of Clement and Origen, in his View of the 
Succession of Sacred Literature, vol. i., pp. 124, 167 ; Bishop Marsh's Lectures 
on the Several Branches of Divinity, Part iii., liect. 17 ; Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature, vol. i., p. 116, and vol. ii., p. 467, articles Allegory and 
Parable; and an article entitled The Myth, forming No. 6 of vol. i. of 
Chambers’s Papers for the People.) 

As'^the Egyptians, among whom Moses* was educated, followed, as much as 
any nation of antiquity, this custom of delivering the sublimcr parts of know- 
ledge under the cover of symbols and emblems, it was natural that he should 
adopt that mode of instructing the Israelites. (Sec Letter to WaUrland, in 
Dr Middleton’s Miscell. Works, vol. ii., p. 161.) 

Even of the New Testament, although so much more modern than the Old, 
Gilbert Wakefield (a very competent authority on such a subject, and who^ 
quitted the Church whose doctrines he could, no longer assent to, was as 
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is mythical in its character and design, or wo must come to tho harsh 
conclusion that it is absolutely false ! 

much at liberty, as he was naturally disposed, to declare his opinions), speaks as 
follows ! — “ The lively imagery, the emblematical contexture, the strong meta- 
phors, the unqualified injunctions, and the bold peculiarities of oriental phraseo- 
iogy, have thrown a veil over the oracles of salvation, which only some inter- 
preter, initiated into the discipline of universal philology, Is calculated to 
remove. Explanations most rational and unexceptionable in themselves, can 
never gain acceptance with unlearned readers, but from that progressive con- 
fiuence of illustration which I am now attempting’’ (in a Scripture Lexicon 
which was then in preparation) ** to direct on peculiar difficulties from the current 
of Scripture phraseology ; especially when article-manufacturers, creed-mongers, 
subsciiption-dealers, are prepared to pronounce every interpretation forced and 
unnatural, if it appear unfriendly to the mysteries of their tutelary goddess, 
Diana of the Ephesians.” — {Memoirs^ vol. ii., p. 238.) 

In 1816, the Rev. John Bird Sumner, who now enjoys the dignity of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, published a Treatise on the Recordeiof Creation, in which 
the allegorical theory of Genesis is considered, and rejected as inadmissible. He 
observes, that the concurrence of Philo and Origen in maintaining it, will not 
surprise those who are aware that tho Fathers were, generally speaking, as bad 
reasoners as they wore pious and sincere Christians,” and who consider that the 
subject is one upon which the Fathers had no clearer means of judging than 
ourselves.” — (Vol. i., p. 39.) While agreeing most heartily with this eminent 
divine as to the general character of tho Fathers as logicians, 1 yet venture 
most respectfully to suggest, that, by reason of their perfect familiarity with 
oriental modes of instruction, they had, in one important respect, a clearer 
means of judging than ourselves” in the case before us ; and that their having 
pushed the allegorical princi^de of interpretation to an absurd extreme, affords 
no presumption against the reasonableness of following it to any extent within 
the boundaries of common sense. Nor cun 1 help observing, that Josephus 
(a learned, able, and, iq comparison with his countryman Philo, sober-minded 
Jew) agrees in the ’main with the patristic principle of interpretation. Sum- 
ner’s own opinion is stated thus : — “ Two unanswerable reasons must forbid us, 
however pressed with difficulties, from resorting to this (the allegorical) explana- 
tion of them. First, these passages are referred to in other parts of Scripture, 
as of historical authority (2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14.) Secondly, it would 
seem altogether unjustifiable in an author professing to relate matters of fact, 
and to sanction, on their authority, his legislative character, to introduce alle- 
gory into the most important subject of his narration. My inquiry, therefore, 
supposes the Mosaic account to contain not allegory, but fact.” — (P. 40.) I 
cannot believe that this able writer, in thus adopting the supposition that the 
Mosaic account is altogether historicaly could have sufficiently considered the as- 
tronomical, meteorological, and zoological consequences which the supposition 
entails, and which surely were no less fatal to it in 1816, than geology has since 
been proved to be. His words imply even the extravagant belief that Eve 
was overcome by the oral persuasion of a mere ** beast of tho field,” which 
at that time had other means of locomotion than serpents now have, but, in con- 
sequence of the misdeed then committed by him, was declared by God to be 
** cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field,” and doomed to go 
thenceforward upon his belly, and ** to eat dust all the days of ffls life.” in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, it is true, this subtle beast of tho field is only the outer 
covering of a fallen angel, “ the Arch-Enemy of mankind but bo it remem- 
bered that here we have to do, not with any modern work of fiction, but with 
Hebrew writings in which not only is no fallen angel introduced in connection 
with the serpent, but the very existence of fallen angels is never once announced. 
The allusion in 2 Cor. xi.,13, being not to a spiritual enemy, but to the aer~ 
pentyl as the beguiler of Eve through his subtlety,” seems to be rhetorical 
merely, and on that supposition should occasion as little difficulty as would have 
attended a similar allusion to Jotham’s story of the trees going forth to anoint a 
king, which is given in Judges lx. 7-15 with as much appearance of literal 
historical truthy as the story of the fall is in Genesis. But with respect to the 
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But 1 thiuk there is ground for maintaining that if we have proof, 
otherwise sufficient, of the Divine authority of the Pentateuch yenlg- 

passage in 1 Tim. ii. 14, no such explanation, I admit, can well be resorted to ; 
and if so, then, supposing the words to be genuine, we, are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of choosing between two conclusions — either that St Paul was here 
teaching his disciple exoteHcaUyy («. e., as the Eastern sages used to instruct the 
common people), or that he was capable of holding, and of expressing to Timothy, 
an erroneous belief. 

At the end of the sentence in which Sumner says that it would have been 
unjustifiable in Moses to introduce allegory into the most important subject of 
his narration, he subjoins the following very remarkable note at the foot of the 
page : Sir W. Jones saw^ this in a strong light. ' Either the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis,’ he says, (all due allowance being made for an Eastern style,) 
* are true, or the whole fabric of our national religion is false.’ Ab, Rea. i. 226.” 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate than this summoning of Sir 
William Jones as a witness on behalf of orthodoxy. If the writer, when he 
penned the note here quoted, was acquainted with the works of that distinguish- 
ed scholar, he must have known that to refer to him as a supporter of the view 
advocated in the Records of Creation, was precisely akin to the proceeding of 
him wha is said to have adduced the words There is no God” in proof of athe- 
ism ; omitting the previous clause, The fool hath said in his heart.” If, on the 
other hand, he was not acquainted with those works, he acted with culpable 
rashness in concluding from a scrap in which so wide a reservation of all due 
allowance” is made, and which had reached him at second or third, hand, that 
iSir William saw the orthodox view ** in a strong light.” I have much too high 
an opinion of Archbishop Sumner’s sense and honesty to imagine for a moment, 
that, even in early youth, and while performing the one-sided part of a prize- 
essayist and special pleader, he could knowingly misrepresent the opinion of the 
great Orientalist ; and the improbability of such an idea is strengthened by the 
fact that the parenthetical clause, as quoted, wants an important word, which, 
had it been before him, coujd not have failed to warn him (though wonderfully 
dull to the hint which the words even as printed were ' calculated to afford,) of 
the expediency of resorting to the writings of Sir William Jones in quest of pre- 
cise information. For, in the original, the clause is — ** all due allowance being 
made for a figurative Eastern style which qualification, being exceedingly 
comprehensive, jnight have authorised, in the mouth of Dr Middleton himself, 
the very words supposed to be so strongly” against his opinion. 

Vet the suspicion of an inlention to garble the clause is disagreeably sug- 
gested to us by the circumstance, that, in quoting it, the writer does not, in 
either of the first two editions of his work (which are all that I have seen), in- 
clude it within the marks of quotation. This, however, may be in consequence 
of a mere typographical oversight. 

The fact is, that 3ir William Jones, in his Ninth Anniversary Discourse to 
the Asiatic Society, delivered on 23d February 1792, so far from countenan- 
cing the literal interpretation of this part of Genesis, actually states in the 
plainest language the opinion which Sumner condemns, and which JJr Middleton 
so ally advocates i If the reader is incredulous, let him read and judge of the 
following words: — After describing with awful sublimity,” says Sir William, 
the creation of this Universe, he (Moses) asserts, that one pair of every animal 
species was iNfiled from nothing into existence ; that the human* pair were strong 
enough to be happy, but free to be miserable ; that, from delusion and temerity, 
they disobeyed their Supreme Benefactor, whose goodness could not pardon them 
consistently with his justice, and that they received a punishment adequate to 
their disobedience, but softened by a mysterious promise to be accomplished in 
their descendants. We cannot but believe, on the supposition just made” (for the 
sake of argument) <*of a history uninspired, that these facts were delivered by 
tradition from the first pair, and related by Moses in a figurative style ,* not in 
that sort of allegory, which rhetoricians describe as a mere assemblage of meta- 
phors, but in the synkboUcal mode of writing adopted by Eastern sages, to embellish 
and i^gnify historical truth f and, if ^his were a time for such illustrations, wo 

h^roduce the same account of the creation and the fall, expressed by sym- 
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ra%, th^re is no imperative necessity to abandon the belief that the 
Decalogue, in which, a%it stands in our Catechism, the six days’ ^rea- 

bols very nearly similar, from tbe Puraiiaa themselves, and even from the V4da, 
which appears to stand next in antiquity to the Five Books of Moses. • . . 
The connection of the Mosaic history with that of the Grospel by a chain of su* 
l>lime predictions unquestionably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, must induce 
us to think the Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and conse- 
quently true m tvery substantial ’jjort of it, though possibly expressed in figurative 
language ,* as many learned and pious men have believed, and as the most pious 
may believe without injury, and periiaps with advantaqe , to the cause of re- 
vealed religion,** — (Works, vol. i., pp. 134, 137.) 

Now I do not mean to dispute the soundness of that verdict of posterity which 
pronounces Sir William Jones to have displayed, as a generalizer and reasoner, 
no pre-eminent abilities; since ample experience proves that the talent for 
languages bears no constant proportion to other intellectual gifts. But this, 
at least, T think may be affirmed with truth — that if the opinion of any 
single scholar, beyond any other in modern times, may be regarded as de- 
cisive of the question in hand, that scholar is Sir William Jones ,* a man who has 
never been excelled in his own particular department of knowledge ; a sincere 
and thoughtful believer in the Divine origin alike of Christianity and of the 
elder dispensation it is a sequel to; and, equally with Locke himself, a devoted 
servant of truth, over ready and eager to follow her whitJiersoever she might 
lead. It is not,'* says he, in the essay from which the scrap quoted by Sum- 
ner is taken — it is not the truth of our national religion, as such, that 1 have 
at heart ; it is truth itself ; and, if any cool unbiassed reasoner will clearly 
convince me, that Moses drew his narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
prima3val fountains of Indian literature, I shall esteem him as a friend for having 
weaned my mind from a capital error, and promise to stand among the foremost 
in assisting to circulate the truth which he has ascertained.*’ — (On the Oods of 
Greece, Italy, and India ,* Asiatic Uesearches, vol. i., p. 225 ; or Works of Sir 
W. Jones, vol. i., p. 233.) And in his Tenth Anniversary Discourse he says : 

We cannot surely deem it an inconsiderable advantage, that all our historical 
researches have confirmed the Mosaic accounts of the primitive world ; and our 
testimony on that subject ought to have the greater weight, because, if the re- 
sult of our observations had been totally different, we should nevertheless have 
published them, not indeed with equal pleasure, but with equal confidence ; for 
I^ruth is mighty, and, whatever be its consequences, must always prevail** — (As. 
Res,, vol. iv., p. iii., or Works, vol. i., p. 146. See also his Eighth Anniversary 
Discourse, As, Res,, vol. iii., p. 19, or Works, vol. i., p. 127 ; and Memoirs, p. 
370.) All the pieces here quoted have, with others by the same author, been 
elegantly reprinted in two small volumes, entitled, Discourses, &c., by Sir 
William Jones ; with an Essay on his Name, Talents, and Character, by the 
itight lion. Lord Teignmouth.- Selected and edited by James Elmes. London, 
1824.” 

It has been the misfortune of this illustrious scholar to have his religious be- 
lief misrepresented also, in a more vital point, by his biographer Lord Toign- 
mouth. According to that nobleman (whose inaccuracy in this instance may 
have arisen from his being but little accustomed to discriminate between 
shades of theological opinion). Sir William* in a certain prayer found among 
his papers, expresses his exclusive reliance on the merits of his liedeemer for 
his acceptance with P* 369.) Whereas, in reality, the prayer 

indicates the reverse of this ; being exactly such as Priestley, Ohanning, or any 
other Unitarian, might have written : it does not even allude to the merits of a 
Redeemer, but expresses reliance on the divine mercy alone — “ Admit me, not 
weighing my unworthiness, but through thy mercy declared in Christ, into thy 
heavenly mansions.” (Ib,, p. 250.) His Lordship also represents Sir William 
as believing in the divinity of our Saviour;” a tenet, the fact of his holding 
which is evident to this extent only — ^that he believed in the divine character' 
of the Saviour, as peculiarly, and in a much higher sense than in the case of any 
ordinary man, the ** Son of God” (k title which he points out was extensively 
applied by the Jews) ; but apparently without regarding Jesus as either eter- 
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tioii and soveiith day’s rest are mentioned as the reason why the Sab^^ 
bath was instituted, was really given by God* If, indeed, every word 
in the Pentateuch had been written by Moses, and if it had come down 
to us without addition or alteration, the conclusion would have been 
inevitable that the Fourth Commandment delivered to the Jews at 
Mount Sinai was not of Divine origin. But, without adverting to’ 
tho ample discussions which have lately taken place among biblical 
scholars about tho authorship and history of the Pentateuch,* it is 
sufficient to remind the reader, that, assuming Moses to have written 
those Books, still it is universally admitted, and indeed is undeni- 
able, that numerous additions have been made to them in much later 
times. “ In the Pentateuch,” says Bishop Marsh, “ wo sometimes 
find names of places, which names were not given to those places till 
after the time of Moses. . . . Other passages, which could not 

have proceeded from the hand of Moses, are of tho following descrip- 
tion : ‘ These are the kings that reigned over the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over tlie children of Israel’ (Gen. 
xxxvi. 31). These words wore undoubtedly written after the esta- 
blishment of monarchy in Israel, and therefore long after tho time 
of Moses. But they do not prove that the Pentateuch itself was not 
written by Moses. They only shew, that wo have here an addition 
to the text of Moses. Now such additions do not aftbet the general 
authenticity of tho work, and are easily distinguished from what was 
written by Moses. 

“ Additions of another kind are such as that which is found in tho 
thirty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy. The thirty-third chapter, 
which contains the blessings pronounced by Moses on the tribes *of 
Israel, has evident tokens of being the conclusion of the work, as 
finished by Moses himself. But as some account of his death appeared 
a necessary addition to it, tho supplement was made, and probably by 
Joshua, whence it was engrafted on tho book itself.” f 

Now', as it happens, there is much reason to suppose that some of 
tho priests, who, if they themselves understood not literally, at least 
knew that the Jewish common people did so understand, tho story of 
the creation, thought proper to add to the Fourth Commandment, as 
written on the tables of stone at Mount Sinai, the reason annexed” 

nally coexistent with the Father, or his equal in power and glory. The peru- 
sal of two passages in his Works (vol. i., pp. 277, 496), in connection with the 
prayer above quoted, leaves on my mind a strong impression that Sir William 
Jones was a Unitarian. 

* Sec De Wette’s Critical and historical Introduction to the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, translated and enlarged by Theodore Parker 
(Boston, 1843^ ; Dr Giles’s llebrew Records — An Historical Enquiry concerning 
the Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament (London, 1850) ; 
W. R. Greg’s Creed of Christendom, its Foundations and Superstructure, chap, 
iil., on The Authorship and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old Testa- 
ment Canon generally ” (London, 1851); Sabbaths — An Inquiry into the Origin 
of Septenary Institutions, &c., reprinted from the Westminster Review for 
Oct. 1850, p. 39 ; Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, 
by Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. (Andover, 1845) ; and Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture (the unabridged edition), articles Genesis, Deutebonomy, and PEffTA- 

TBUCH. 

* t Lectures on the Several Branches of Divinity, Part VII., Lect. 34, 
pp. 66, 67, 68. 
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to it iu the twentieth chapter of Exodus, from which mainly our ordi- 
nary copy is taken ; — thc^intcntion of which proceeding probably was, 
to dispose the people more than they might otherwise have been to 
keep holy the Sabbath, which- the original commandment had barely 
appointed to be observed. 

Eusebius tells us that the Jews, like other ancient peoples, were 
of two sorts, the learned and unlearned ; that the latter of those, or 
the multitude, wore subjected by Moses to the literal observation of 
his laws, as delivered in words ; but the men of stronger minds were 
freed from that subjection, and trained to a more divine philosophy, 
and to penetrate into the hidden meaning.” Agreeably to which disr 
tinction, ho says that “ they had public readers pr interpreters called 
Deuterolcv, who explained tho recondite and enigmatical sense, not 
promiscuously to all, but to such only as were qualified to receive it.” 
All which he confirms by the authority of Philo and Aristobulus, and 
the constant practice of the Essenos, who followed this figurative man- 
ner of expounding, which, even in those days, says Dr Middleton, was 
called ancient.* 

That some of these Denterotcb, or other expounders or custodiers of 
the Book of the Law, or its restorers after the Captivity, f made an 
addition to tho Fourth Commandment, seems probable from the fact, 
that iu the two copies of tho Decalogue given in the Pentateuch, the 
words of that Commandment are slightly difierent, and tho reasons 
annexed to it in no respect the same. 


But in Deut. y., 12-15, we read: 
Keep the sabbath*day to sanctify it, 
as the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee. Six days thou shalt labour, and 
do all thy work : But the seventh day 
is the sabbath of the Lord thy God 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates; that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou. i\nd remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a Btrctchcd-out arm : therefore tho 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the sabbath-day. 

* Prnepar. Evang., 1. 8, x. xi. ; 1. 11, v. ; quoted in Middleton’s Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. ii., p. 125. « 

t It is generally stated by biblical critics that Ezra, in unison with other 
distinguished men of his time, completed the collection, of the Sacred Writings 
of the Jews. According to Dr Davidson, “ He revised the various books, cor- 
rected inaccuracies that had crept into them, and rendered the Old Testament 
text perfectly free from error. Thus a correct and genuine copy was furnished 
under the sanction of Heaven. Ezra, Nehemlah, and those with whom he was 
associated, were infallibly guided in the work of completing the canon.” — 
(Kitto’s Oyclop, of Bibl. Lit,, vol. i., p. 488, art. Criticism, Biblical. See also 
the article Ezra in the same volume, p. 690.) For all this, however, there is no 
better authority than tradition ; and the notion that the collectors and restorers 


In Exodus XX,, 8-11, we road ; “ Re- 
member the sabhath-day, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work : But the seventh day 
is the sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in 
it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates : For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day : wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath-day, and hallowed 
it.” 
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It may be assumed that, whether or not Moses wa9 the writer of the 
Pentateuch, both of these reasons were not yiscribed upon the tables 

of these books were inspired to do so with perfect correctness, is not only gra- 
tuitous, but at variance with the reasonable inference that if they ?iad been 
so inspired, they would not have inserted, or allowed to remain, in a Divine 
Commandment, as the ground of the duty of Sabbath-observance, a statement 
which science disproves; nor have transmitted to posterity two discrepant 
editions of the Decalogue, and two so contradictory statements concerning the 
second or substituted pair'of tables, as we find in the two books : namely, 1st, 
that it was Moses who wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the 
ten commandments” (Exod. xxxiv., 27, 28); and 2dZy, that it was not Moses, 
but the Lordy who “ wrote on the tables, according to the first writing, the ten 
commandments, • « . and gave them” (says Moses) unto me” (Deut. x. 2, 4.) 
If it ho suggested that the text may have been corrupted in later times, 1 reply 
that this, if it could be proved, would only be getting rid of one source of un-. 
certainty by opening a wider and more troublesome one. — Other scholars have 
made a more modest claim on behalf of Ezra. Pridcaux,” says the author of the 
article iliBLE in the Encycloi^aedia Britannicay “ is of opinion that Ezra made 
additions in several parts of the Bible, where anything appeared necessary for 
illustrating, connecting, or completing the work ; in which he may have been 
assisted by the same inspiration by which they were first written. Among such 
additions are to be reckoned the last chapter of Deuteronomy, in which Moses 
seems to give an account of his own death and burial, and the succession of 
Joshua after him. To the same cause,^ our learned author thinks, are to be at- 
tributed many other interpolations in the Bible, which created difficulties and 
objections to the authenticity of the sacred text, nowise to be solved ivithout 
allowing them.” — (Vol. iv., p, 613, 7th ed.) 

That Ezra and his coadjutors modernised the language of the Pentateuch, in 
an idea naturally suggested to the believer in its high antiquity, by the won- 
derfully little difference between its phraseology and that of books written a 
thousand years after the time of Moses. ** It is one of the signal characteristics 
of the Hebrew language,” says Dr John Hicholson, ** as seen in all the books 
prior to the Exile, that, notwithstanding the existence of some isolated, but im- 
portant, archaisms, such as In the form of the pronoun, &c. (the best collection 
*of which may be seen in Havernick, EinUit. in das Alte Test, 1., i., p. 183, scq.), 
it preserves an unparalleled general uniformity of structure. The extent to 
which this uniformity prevails may be estimated, either by the fact that it has 
furnished many modern scholars, who reason from the analogies discovered in 
the changes in other languages in a given period, with an argument to shew 
that the Pentateuch could not have been written at so remote a date as is 
generally believed (Genesius, Gesch, der Hebr, Sprachey § 8) ; or by the conclu- 
sion, d fortiori, which Havernick, whose express object it is to vindicate its 
received antiquity, candidly concedes, that *the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Heliemiah,.are the earliest in which the language differs sensibly from that 
in the historic^ portions of the Pentateuch’ {Einleit, i., p. 180.) We are here 
solely concerned with the fact that this unifonnity of type exists. The general 
causes to which it is to be ascribed are to -be sought iu the genius of the lan- 
guage Itself, as less susceptible of change ; in the stationary civilization of the 
Hebrews during the period ; and in their comparative isolation as regarded 
nations of foreign language (See Ewald’s Hebr, Gram,, § 7). The particular 
causes depend on the age and author assigned to each book falling within this 
period, and involve questions utterly alien to the 8copc*bf this article,”-- (Kitto’s 
CyeL of Bib, Lit,, vot i.. p. 824, art. Hebbew Language.) . 

The causes here referred to will hardly satisfy those who remember that, even 
in Solomon’s reign, the civilization of the Hebrews was much greater than in 
the time of Moses ; that intercourse always existed between them and the Egyp- 
tians, and their other neighbours ; and that there are natural internal causes 
fbr frequent qhanges in the forms of speech. But on this subject I refer to the 
works of De Wette and Dr Giles on the one side, and Moses Stuart on the 
other. 

Dr Nicholson, in condudlng the article above quoted, offers to British theolo- 
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of stoue (for had they been so, it is likely that both would have been 
recorded in each of the two copies of the Decalogue) ; and some com^ 
mentators have even concluded that the discrepance makes it doubtful 
if either of the reasons was. But supposing that one of the editions 
of the Commandment, including the reason annexed, is authentic, I 
think we are bound to prefer that given in Deuteronomy, which not 
merely omits the reference to an alleged fact of no special interest to 
the Israelites at tho time, and which science utterly disproves, — but, 
with evident suitableness to existing circumstances, represents the 
Sabbath as insti^ted^ in commemoration of their recent deliverance 
from Egyptian taskmasters. 

Thus a discrepance, which has at all times been a source of perplex- 
ity to theologians, is found at last to bo tho means of delivering the 
Fourth Commandment, if not the whole Decalogue, or even the Jewish 
law in all its departments, from what, in other circumstances, might 
have seemed a fatal objection to its Divine authority ! 

The impossibility of giving any rational account of the differenco 
between the two editions of the Commandment, on the supposition 
that both are genuine, and that a reason was annexed to the pre- 
cept as written on the table of stone, may be seen from Bishop 
Watson’s attempt, in his Apology for the Bible, to obviate the diffi- 
culty. Speaking of the Sabbath, he says : As to there being two 
reasons given for its being kept holy — one, that on that day God 
rested from the work of creation ; tho other, that on that day God had 
given them rest from the servitude of Egypt — I see no contradiction in 
the accounts. If a man, in writing the history of England', should in- 
form his readers, that the Parliament had ordered the fifth of No- 
vember to be kept holy, because on that day God had delivered the 
nation from a bloody intended massacre by gunpowder ; and if, in an- 
other part of his history, he should assign the deliverance of our church 
and nation from Popery and arbitrary power, by the arrival of King 
W illiam, as a reason for its being kept holy, would any one contend that 
he was not justified in both these ways of expression, or that we ought 
from thence to conclude that he was not the author of them both ?’* 

, gians some advice, which they would do well to consider, as to the necessity of 
qualifying themselves to judge of, and, where necessary, discuss in a scholar- 
like fashion, the hold inquiries of the German theologians. These, he justly 
observes, will force themselves on our notice. It is impossible for us much 
longer to be ignorant of their existence ; for that which no English bookseller 
ventures to undertake, finds a more enterprising publisher in America, and 
soon visits our shores in an English dress. These investigations are conducted 
in a spirit of philological and historical criticism which has never yet been 
brought to bear, with such force, on the most important biblical questions. 
The wounds which they deal to the ancient traditions cannot be healed by re- 
ference to commentators whose generation knew nothing of our doubts and 
difficulties. The cure must be sympathetic ; it must be effected by the same 
weapon* that caused the’ wound. If the monstrous disproportion which books 
relating to ecclesiastical antiquity hear, in almost every theological bookseller’s 
' catalogue, over those relating to biblical philology, be an evidence of the degree 
to which these studies have fallen into neglect, and if the few books in which 
an acquaintance with Hebrew is necessary, which do appear, are a fair proof 
of our present ability to meet the Germans with their own weapons — then 
there is indeed an urgent necessity that theological students should prepare for 
the increased demands of the future.” 

Similar advice was given by a writer in the Edinburgh Rtview so long ago 
\ as 1831 (vol. llv., p. 238), but with little apparent effect. 


G 
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One may imagine, without much difficulty, the smile which must 
have played upon the sharp features of Tom Paine when be read this 
portion of Watson’s answer to his Age of Keason ; since, by evading 
the real difficulty, the Bishop here virtually confesses his inabflUy 
to meet it. For the question is not fibout a difference between two 
“ accounts” merely (though, even as he puts it, the case is but lamely 
handled by him), but about a discrepance between two copies of a lam 
which was written on a table of stone, A true historical parallel would 
have been the supposition, that a writer of English history had in one 
ppt of his work given a copy of an Act of Parliament, passed imme- 
diately after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, ordaining the 5th of 
November to be kept holy for the express and sole reason that God 
had delivered the nation from a bloody intended massacre ; and in 
another part of his history had given a second copy of the same Act, 
in which was assigned, not this reason, but the allegation ‘that on the 
5th of November an old British king, who lived about the time of the 
Trojan war, had finished the great Druidical temple of Stonehenge, 
and ordained that, in commemoration of this event, the day should 
be observed as a festival for over. In such a case everybody would 
have seen in a moment, that both copies of the statute of James I. 
could not be the genuine Act of Parliament, and that the copy in 
which the Gunpowder Plot was mentioned was much the more likely to 
be so. — Baxter, with all his ingenuity, makes an equally deplorable 
figure. In answer to the question, “ Why doth Deut. v. repeat it 
(the Fourth CommandmentV in so different words ?” he has nothing 
better to ^ay than this : “ Because the words are but for the sense, 
and they being kept in the ark as written in stone and safe from 
alteration, Moses, in Deut. v., gave them the sense, and added some 
of his own explication ; and nothing is altered to obscure the sense.” 
{WorlcSy vol. xix., p. 186.) Would a similar explanation satisfy any 
reader of the supposed history of England? Would tho theory be 
for a moment listened to, that the Act of Parliament being kept 
among the public records, and safe from alteration, the historian gave 
the sense of it, and added some of his own explication, without alter- 
ing anything to obscure the sense ? In the modern case supposed, an 
appeal might be made to the records of Parliament, and so the ques- 
tion be determined, whether the Gunpowder Plot or the completion 
of the temple of Stonehenge was the real origin of tho festival ; but 
how could Baxter, or how can we, who have no access to the tables on 
which the Decalogue was inscribed, discover that the words in the 
Exodus edition of tho Commandment, and not those in,the Deuteronomy 
edition, were those which were “ written in stone ?”* 

Dr Geddes,. in his Translation of the Old Testament, prints the 
Decalogue in capital letters, and in Deuteronomy terminates those of 
the Fourth Commandment at the word ” gates He then interpolates 
“ &c.,” to signify that Moses did npt take the trouble to transcribe a 
second time the reason annexed in Exodus; and adds, in small letters, 
the reason which is annexed in Deuteronomy — thus representing it as 
not a part of what was written on stone, but an explanatory remark 
which Moses take the trouble to add, in writing the Book of Deute- 
ronomy. This is no doubt very ingenious ; but even were such extra- 
vagant conjectures allowable, the question would still in vain demand 
a reply — Why cut. off the reason” from the Commandment as re- 
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coirded'in l^uteronoiny, and let it stand in thatfou^d in Exodus; in- 
stead of cutting it off from. Exodus, and letting it stand in Deiite- 
. ronomy ? If the internal evidence of probability be regarded— even 
indejroAdChtly of the bearings of astronomy and geology on the 
question*— is not the , balance greatly in favour of the mter ? 

Before leaving the subject of the Jewish cosmogony, I cannot help so- 
liciting the attention of the reader to a remarkable passage in a reli- 
gious work lately published by one of the present Professors of science 
.in the university of Edinburgh. On the subject of Bible teaching 
in reference to the laws of nature,” says he, “ the following remarks of 
Oaussen deserve to be studied : ‘ Open the Bible, examine the fifty sacred 
authors therein, from Moses — who wrote in the wilderness 400 years 
before the siege of Troy — to the fisherman son of Zebedee, who wrote 
1500 years later in Ephesus and Patmos, under the reign of Domi- 
tian; and you will find none of those mistakes which the 

SCIENCE OP EVERY COUNTRY DETECTS IN THE WORKS OP PRECEDING* 

CBNEEATioNS. Carefully go through the Bible from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, in search of such faults ; and as you carry on the investigation, 
remember that it is a book which treats of everything, which describes 
nature^ which recounts its wonders, which records its creation, which tells 
us of the formation of the heavens, of the light, of the waters, of the air, of 
the mountains, of animals, and of plants; — that it is a book which ac- 
quaints us with the first revolutions of the world, andVhich foretells also 
its last ; — that it is a book which describes them with circumstan- 
tial DETAILS, invests them with sublime poetry, and chants them in 

fervent melodies Wellj search in its 50 authors, its 66* 

books, its 1189 chaptera, and its 31,173 verses, — search for a single one 
of the thousand errors with which every ancient and modern author abounds, 
when they speak of the heavens or of the earth, of their revolutions or their 
elements, and you ivill pail to find it. . . . It never does vio^ 

lence to facts, nor to the principles of sound natural philosophy. Never 
IN ONE SINGLE INSTANCE wUl you find it in opposition to the just ideas 
which science has given us, regarding the form of owr globe, its magnitude, 
AND ITS GEOLOGY. . . . There is, therefore, no physical error 

WHATEVER IN THE ScRiPTUREs; and this TRANSCENDENT FACT, 
which becomes more admirable in proportion as it is made the subject of 
closer investigation, is a striking proof of the inspiration which dic- 
tated them, EVEN TO their least expressions.’ 

Either this Gaussen is acquainted with physical science, or he is not 
If he is not, how comes Ji© tp make the bold and (as we must, on the 
supposition, regard them) most impudenkand unwarrantable assertions 
which have just been quoted ? If he is, then, unless insanity be pre- 
sumed, he must know that what ho here affirms is false ; and he is basely 
playing upon the credulity of the ignorant. 

W hy the respectable Professor to whom I am indebted for my know- 
ledge of the passage containing these romantic fictions, thinks that they 
“ deserve to be studied” by the people of Great Britain, is a mys- 
tery of whiehl have in vain endeavoured to find a solution. That he, 
an e().ucated layman^ unencumbered by the tramm'els of the profes- 

* Pfiyto-^eology ; or, Botanical Sketches, intended to illustrate the Works 
of Obd^ Ac. By J^oba Button Balfour, M.D., Prof, of Medicine and Botany in 
the trhlverBity of JSdinburgh. Pp. 206-8. Edinburgh, 1861.. 

OausKU is a Professor in the Theological School of Geneva. The work in 

o 2 
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sional theologian — that be, an able teacher of science in the ndeii^po-^ 
litan university of Scotland — believes in the Hebrew cpsinogony and 
astronomy — ^as G-aussen, if sincere, unquestionably does — ^is a suppo- 
sition hardly to be made. That, differing in opinion ft*om Gaussen, he 
nevertheless conceives that the cause of religion may be served by pre- 
senting false assertions for the favourable consideration of his readers, 
is equally at variance with probability.^ And, that he quotes those as- 
sertions in order to excite the laughter or indignation of knowing and 
discerning men, is inconsistent at once with the seriousnei^ of his cha- 
racter, the nature and object of his work, and the manner in which the 
passage is introduced. ^ ^ • 

Only one other theory occurs to me, and it is this : — That having 
met the passage by chance, or had it thrust under his notice by some, 
officious friend, he perused it hastily, stuffed it as hastily into' the book 
he was compiling, was too busy to read or consider it in the proof-shwt, 
and sent it forth under the sanction of his authority, for the edificatiop 
of the British people — aud all this without suspecting for a moment 
that he was doing his cause the disservice of occasioning. “ the enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme,” and tempting, perhaps, the more intelli- 
gent among his Christian brethren to “ make shipwreck of their faith.” 
For, as the sober-minded Tillotson observes, “ nothing hath been more 
pernicious to Christian religion, than the vain pretence of men to 
greater assurance concerning things relating to it, than they can make 
good ; the mischief of which is this — that when DisoBRNiNa and in- 
quisitive MEN FIND THAT MEN PRETEND TO GREATER MATTERS THAN 
ANT CAN PROVE, tMs makes them doubt of all they say^ and to call in 
question the truth of Christianity itself, 

But this mode of accounting for Gaussen’s appearance under such 
excellent patronage is not more satisfactory than the conjectures al- 
ready dismissed ; implying, as it does, on the part of the patron, such a 
reckless disregard of his own reputation, and want of respect for the 

which this passage occurs is not named by Dr Balfour ; but 1 am able to supply 
the omission by referring to p. 199 of a translation from the French, entitled, 

* It is written Or, Every Word and Expression in the Scriptures proved to 
be from God. By Professor L. Gaussen. London, 1847.” The author, then, 
believes that both editions of the Fourth Commandment are genuine, and that 
God and Moses were each the writer on the tables of stone. 

* ** For it is no unreasonable discourse to say, that God will not be served 

with a lie ; for he does not need one, and he hath means enough to support all 
, those truths which he hath commanded, and hath supplied every honest cause 
with enough for its maintenance, and to contest against its adversaries. • . . 

Nothing is more dishonourable to God than to offer a sin in sacrifice to him^ and 
nothing more incongruous in the nature of the thing, than that truth and false- 
hood should support each other, or that true doctrine should live at the charges 
of a lie.” — Taylor's Liberty of Proph^yiny, Sect, xi, 

, See also Archbishop Whately’s Essay on Pious Frauds, in his work on the 
Errors of Romanism having their Origin in Iluman Natui^, 

t Tillotson’s Works, vol. ix., p. 242, ed. 1769 ; Sermon 222. 

strange to say, even BiehOp Horsley is guilty of extravagance not far short 
of that of Gaussen, in Teference to a kindred subject. He asserts that ” the 
' apostles and primitive teachers were profound mstaphysieians, the best of moral- 
ists, \MeU-informsd historians^ aomrats logieicms, and excellent in a' necidiar 
strain of eloquence” ! — (^Ordination Sermon preached before Dr Samwel Sdllifaso, 
quoted in Wakefield’s Memoirs, vol. i., p, 284.) Wakefield coifimtots on this 
passage with contemptuous.severity, and takes occasion to lament tkat the dis- 
positions of Horsley should have been to such an excessive obliquity 

as displays itself thTOUQ^out his writings.” 
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public, as it is impossible to ascribe to the eniinent Professor in qucs- 
tiohV . I therefore abandon the problem in despair. 

is sometimes said that the citizens of Glasgow dislike to be anywise 
excelled by their neighbours of the Scottish metropolis. What truth 
there Is in the allegation 1 do not pretend to determine ; but if there 
is any, they will perhaps learn with some interest, that, sublime as are 
the flights of Gaussen under the patronage of an Edinburgh Professor, , 
those . of a clerical townsman of their own, in reference to a lea4ing 
departm^ of the same subject, are, if not superior, at least fully equal, 
in heroism, to the achievements of the other. For, not content with 
making the general assertion ^Hhat the first chapter of Genesis proves 
itself to be an inspired document by its unadorned brevity and compre- 
hensive tru(h;'*^* and that “ without this history the world would be in 
comparative darkness, but that, in the first page of Genesis^ a child may 
learn more in an hour than all the philosophers in the world learned without 
it in thousands of years he intimates, that, so far from throwing dis- 
credit upon the Hebrew narrative, the discoveries of geologists have 
actually placed beyond all doubt its title to be considered as a revela- 
tion from above, by disclosing for the first time an amount of scien- 
tific knowledge on the part of the Jewish lawgiver, that is perfectly 
astounding to the well-informed reader of his writings. “ Whence,'*^ 
asks Dr Eadio, did Moses receive ffie knowledge which. philosophy has leen' 
so long in reaching^ through the paths of geology? Was the generation in 
which he lived more learned than any which succeeded for thousands 
of years ? There is not the slightest shadow of evidence to sustain so 
incredible a position. It could not he through the^slow processes of geolo- 
gical investigation, either of himself or his contemporaries, that Moses 

LEARNED THE SUBLIME TRUTHS WHICH WERE HIDDEN FROM AuiS- 

TOTLE AND Pythagoras. The superior wisdom which distinguishes 
the Hebrew prophet from all his contemporaries, and renders his simple 
narrative a standard of truth in all ages, was from above. It was 
frdm Him who made the world that Moses learned the history of its 
creation.” j: 

If Voltaire himself had taken up the pen in order to throw ridi- 
cule upon the Scriptures, could he have produced anything half so 
skilfully contrived for the purpose, as this extract from a volume 
which, as we learn from its preface, is in accordance with the spirit 
and principles of the Evangelical Alliance?” 

I have searched Dr Eadie’s pages with no little curic^ity and dili- 
gence for the details of the profound geological knowledge which Moses 
is said to have possessed ; but with most insignificant reward for my 
pains. The only item of information that I have discovered is a 
statement in p. 180, that ” geology accords with Scripture, in affirming 
that the present system, with man himself, is of very recent oi'igiii — 
a feature wherem> so far as it is true (».«., in regard to the recent 
origin of man^^'ihe Jewish narrative is, upon Dr Erne's oton shewing, on 
m egualiiiy mm Ovi^,^s Metamorphoses — a passage of which, as translated 

. * A Blhlljsal l^clopaedia, &c., edited by John Eadie, LL.D., Professor of 
BlUical Litiwat]m to the United Presbyterian Church, and Idinister of the 
Unit^ Presbytarlan Congregation, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. Glasgow* 1849. 
Art. CBBAnoN, p^ 181. 

t Art. ORNESJS, p,.RS2. : , 

4 ArAMl^R/^ pp. 418, 414. . 
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ly Drydm^ is quoted in the vety page where ihi& evidence of (he stupemeh 
tural knowledge of Moses is adduced!! In that passage the J^man 
poet, after describing the reduction of chaos to order and harmony, 
, and the subsequent creation of the lower animals, proems to mention 
the crowning work of the Deity : — 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet; and then was man design’d : 

Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast. 

For empire form’d, and fit to rule the rest.” 

The resemblance between the two cosmogonies is evident enough, and 
Dr Eadie accounts for it by affirming (for he does not merely conjecture) 
that Ovid here delivers “ a remnant of patriarchal tradition.” Por 
my part, I affirm nothing where nothing can be known ; I merely ask 
whether, independently of tradition, two narratives of primeval events 
might not naturally concur in representing the brutes which were to be 
ruled by man, as created before the man who was to rule thorn ? In all 
human experience of government, the subjects have necessarily existed 
before the appointment of their governors ; besides that it must ever 
have been known from observation, that the skill of human workers Is 
increased by practice, and that a skilful artificer naturally tries to 
excel his former achievements. If, therefore, any critic should explain 
the coincidence, in the particular before us, between the Hebrew and 
Latin narratives, by saying that what was universally true of human 
rulers in relation to human subjects, might easily be imagined by G’reek 
and Latin writers to bo true of human rulers in relation to brute 
subjects; that these cosmogonists might, as naturally, imagine the 
Divine Artificer to have produced his masterpiece after, and not be- 
fore, the le^ noble creatures ; and that it would in reality have been 
more surprising if they had not concurred with the Jewish writer 
in so representing the order of events, than it is that they do; — if, 
I say, anybody should argue thus, I should be reluctant to condemn 
his suggestions as absurd. 

When the present Archbishop of Canterbury wrote, about forty 
years ago, while geology was in a most crude and imperfect condition, . 
his Treatise on the Records of Creation, he ventured to maintain only 
this, “ That the Mosaic history is not inconsistent with geological dis- 
coveries.”* “ All,” says he, “ that I am concerned to establish, is 
the unreasonableness of supposing that geological discoveries, as far 
as they have hitherto proceeded, are hostile to the Mosaic account of the 
creation.”f Would he have taken up even this position at the pre- 
sent day? Assuredly not I What, then, shall we say of the discre- 
tion of Dr Eadie, in putting forward the late discoveries of geologists 
(which everybody else either believes to be, or is afraid of being, 
absoliitely fatal to belief in the first chapter of Genesis as a history), as 
eondlusive evidence that the narrative is literally %ue^ and, because 
of its marvelloift truth, must have been dictated by the Deity to a 
writer whose profound scientific knowledge, thus di^layed, could have 
had no other than a Divine origin ? 

One other exquisite sample of Dr Eadie’s mode of elucidating and 


App Creation, by John Bird Sumner, 1^6, 
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def^ding tbe Sorfptum is worthy of notice. It occurs in the article 
FmkAHiiiWx, p. 269, where he says that the w<5rd expanse would more 
perfectly convey the meaning of the original word; that the Jews 
probably understood by it an immense arch overhead, studded with 
stars,' and forming a sort of separating wall between the upper and 
lower waters (Ps. xix. 1 ; Dan. xii, 3) ; that it “ represents a false idea, 
an idea current in Egypt ; but the inspired narrative makes mention 
only of an expanse — speaks the truth, truth which modern science does 
not gain^y. ‘ Let God be true, and every man a liar.* He does not 
say that the concave above is a solid. Translations of his language 
say so ; but he only says it was an ^ expanse’ which his benignant and 
wise power created.” Now, to create an expanse is to create some- 
thing expanded or spread out ; and this expanded thing must be in one 
of three states — solid, liquid, or aerial. When an expanse is men- 
tioned, but not actually said to be solid, liquid, or aerial, how may we 
know in which of these states it is? Why, by considering the context, 
and drawing thence such inferences as it is capable of alfording. Sup- 
pose you were told that “.the maiden followed mournfully with her 
eyes the bark of her lover, as it glided o’er the blue expanse,” would 
you doubt that this expanse was a liquid one, although the speaker 
had omitted to.“ say” so ? And if the fact of its liquidity were called in 
question on the ground of this omission, would you not reply, that 
your informant had said as much as that the sea or a lake wsa the ex- 
panse which tho bark glided over? Now, although it is true, as Dr 
Eadie says, that “ God” (or the writer in Genesis) “ does not say that 
the concave above is a soh'd,” tho most superficial examination of what 
is said about it, is sufficient to convince any man of ordinary intelli- 
,gence that a solid is meant. For what does the writer tell us ? Here 
are his words : “ And God said. Let there bo a firmament in tho 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. And 
God made tho firmament, and divided the waters which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament : and 
it was so. And .God called the firmament Heaven.” The question, 
then, is. What sort of firmament was capable of dividing waters 
above it from waters below it ? A solid firmament, and that alone^ is 
the, obvious and only reply. Yet because tho narrative does not sapjn 
so manp words that the blue vault of heaven “is a solid,” wo are to 
put our understandings to* sleep, and believe, forsooth, that nothing 
was meant but what modern science has proved (in opposition to the 
notion which was of necessity “ current,” not merely “ in Boypt,” but 
everywhere^ and at all times^ until the truth was discovered by Coper- 
nicus — nay, which is current to this hour among children and other 
ignorant persons,) to bo merely the vaulted appeamnee caused by the 
blue atmosphere of the earth.* But to what purpose, after all, would 
. this abnegatioq^of our reason be ? How could tho aerial “ expanse” 

^ By the ancient astronomers, ** the sun, moon, and planets, were thought to 
be oarried round the earth, fixed each to a separate orb or heaven of solid but 
transplant matter. ... The other stars were supposed to be fixed in an 
outer orb^ beyond wfileh were two crystalline bpheres (as they were called), and 
oh the outride of all, theprtmiim tMbih.or first moveahle^ which sphere was sup- 
posed to irOvolVe round the earth in twenty-four hours, and by its friction, or 
rather, as most of the philosophers of that day^chose to term it, by the sort of 
heavenly jififliuenee which it exercised on the interior orbs, to carry them round 
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which we had brought ouraelvea to discover in Qenesis deliver us from 
our difficulties, unless we could prevail upon modern science to let ua 
believe in waters u&ous this expanse, as well as belo^ it ? Good reason, 
assuredly, had Mr Baden Powell for penning the remark above quoted, 
that “ if the object be, instead of discovering truth, to say something 
plausible to satisfy prejudice, and avoid giving offence to popular be- 
lief, th&re is no limit to the inventions which men will not readily swallow 
down, if only made palatable to their prepossessions*^"^ 

with a similar motion .*’ — Life of Oalileo, by Mr Drink water, in the lAhrcary of 
Uteful KnowUdge, p. 11, 12. 

In chap. ziii. of the excellent biography iVom which this paasage iSttaken, 
there is a detailed and most interesting account of the recantation which 
Galileo was compelled to make at Rome in 1633, of his belief in the earth’a 
reyolution on its axis. On that celebrated occasion, the great astronomer con- 
descended to declare that he abjured, cursed, ^nd detested the false opinion 
which maintains that the sun is the centre of the system and immoveable ; and 
that the earth is not the centre and moveable” (p. 62 ) } but it is said that, as 
he rose from his knees, he stamped on the ground, and whispered to one of his 
friends Epwr »i muove — (It does move though.)” P.ascal, in the 18th of his cele- 
brated letters to the Jesuits, says : — It is in vain that you have procured against 
Galileo a decree from Romo, condemning his opinion of the earth’s motion. ' 
Assuredly, that will never prove it to be at rest ; and if we have unerring ob- 
servations proving that it turns round, not all mankind together can keep it 
from taming, nor themselves from turning with it.” Mr Drinkwater adds that 
the reluctance of the papal authorities at Rome to admit what nobody any 
longer doubts, has survived to the present time ; for Bailly informs us (Hiatoiro 
dt VAitronomie Modenne), that the utmost endeavours of Lalande, when at Rome, 
to obtain that Galileo’s work should be erased from the Index of prohibited 
books were entirely ineffectual, in consequence of the decree which had been 
fulminated against him ; and in fact, both it and the book of Copernicus, ^ nisi 
corrigatur,’ are still to be seen on the forbidden' list of 1828” (p.-64). Sir 
Charles Lyell, however, mentions that he ^ was assured in the same year by Pro- 
fessor Scorpellini, at Rome, that Pius VIl., a pontiff distinguished for his love 
of science, had procured a repeal of the edicts against Galileo and the Goperni- 
can system. He had assembled the Congregation ; and the late Cardinal Tori- 
ozzi, assessor of the Sacred Office, proposed ‘ that they should wipe off this 
scandal from the Church.’ The repeal,’^ adds Lyell, “ was carried, with the dis-. 
sentient voice of one Dominican only. Long before that time, the Newtonian 
theory had been taught in the Sapienza, and all Catholic universities in Europe 
(with the exception, I am told, of Salamanca) ; but it was always required of 
professors, in deference to the decrees of the Church, to use the term kypotheaia, 
instead of theory. They now speak of the Coppraican theory, — {LytWa Prin» 
eipUa of Otology, 7th ed., p. 68.) Sir Charles quotes, on p. 41, a declaration 
which was extracted in 1761 by the Sorbonne, or Faculty of Theology in Paris, 
from the Count de Buffon,^who had taught in his Natural History that the 
waters of the sea have produced the mountains and valleys of the land — ^the 
waters of the heavens, reducing all to a level, will at last deliver the whole land 
over to the sea, and the sea successively prevailing over the land, will leave dry 
new continents like those which we inhabit.” It is as follows : — “ I declare 
that I had no intention to contradict the text of Scripture ; that 1 believe most 
firmly all therein related about the creation, both as to order of time and matter 
of fhet I and I abandon everything in my book respecting the formation of the 
; earth, e;nd, generally, all which may be contrary to the narration of Moses.” — 
ffUt. i7ae., Tom. v., ed. de I’lmp. Royale, Paris, 1769.)' This faree is a fit ac- 
companiment to the recantation of Galileo. . 

♦ « Our long-continued litigation with sophists,” says Isaac Taylor^ (and, he 
might have added, pur own longfcontinhed practice of sophistry,) has dfawn* • 
ns awey firom iht faU, native forte, to the amalUtt poetihU grammatieod 6t\. 
certain words and phrases. But the native force of language is nothing^mdre '' 
than Ite pyi vt^kte, ^.all cases when an ingenuons writer adapts himself' tp. in*. 
gen|y|||yeaders^ and the denuded meaning whi^ criticism evolves^ hears mneh 
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How favourably does^he candid and intelligent Dr John Fye Smith 
appear in^ comparison with such special pleaders as Dr Eadie I After 
remarking t^t the Hebrew language has no word; for advi properly 
sjpeaking (of which the Jews knew nothing), but only words signifying 
visible watery vapour, smoke, wind, a zephyr whisper, and a storm, he- 
proceeds : But of elastic fluids they had no idea. The word firmament 

strictly signifies a solid substance, extended by beating out, or rolling, 
or any other mode of working upon a ductile mass. The old word 
mcment was therefore the most proper.”^ Ho adds, in a note, this ex- 
tract from an eminent American theologian : I say, ^ solid expanse;^ • 
for netting can be more certain than that the apparent welkin above 
us, in which tho heavenly bodies seem to move, is spoken of in Genesis 
i., and in other parts of Scripture, as a solid and expanded arch: or 
ceiling over our heads. Yet what reality is there in such a supposi- 
tion ? The scriptural .writers were not commissioned to teach philo- 
sophy, nor astronomy ; and they have always spoken of objects like 
these just mentioned, merely in an optical manner ; in the way in 
which they present themselves to the eye, either of the body or of the 
mind.’^t Thus do these two divines not only hold the conclusion which I 
have maintained on the supposition that expanse^* is the correct trans* 
lation, but utterly repudiate Dr Eadie’s proposition that the Jewish 
wnter (who, he afiirms, is “ God”) does not say that tho concave 
above is a solid.” 

One other specimen of reconciliation of science with Scripture may 
be Inserted here, as being equally well fitted with those already ad- 
duced, to excite the laughter or the sorrow of the reader. In a late 
number of an Italian Protestant Magazine called UEco di Savonarola, 
published in London, there is an article by a Signor Mapei on Chris- 
tianity from the Scientific Point of View in which he not only, like 
Dr Eadie, asserts tho harmony of science and Scripture, but, unlike 
him, makes a real attempt to prove that such harmony exists. As a 
specimen of his arguments, a; writer in tho Leader of 27th March 1852, 
gives the following summary of his doctrine concerning ono knotty 
point which has already engaged our attention. In the Mosaic ac- 

the same Relation to the genuine sense of the writer, which a sear anatomical 
preparation, with its shrivelled fibres, and blanched bones, bears to tho living 
man.”— Evening, by the author of Natural History of Enthusiasm, p. 
377. Lond. 1832.) 

In another essay, entitled 8tate of Sacred Science,” in the same volume, this 
eminent writer assigns for the low condition qf that science amongst us, a reason 
which powerfully co-operates with the ibregoing, in producing its actual plight. 
*< The simple circumstance,” says he, that books have become one of the most 
eon^derable articles of commerce, has reversed the direction of the influence of 
vifhiik the press is the medium. Our literature is commanded, or controlled, by 
the people, and only in a secondary sense commands them. The reader has 
g^wn into an importance that makes him lord of the writer. Authors fur- 
Di6li.(how should they do otherwise ?) that which readers ask for, or will re- 
ceive,”— {P. 107.) Let theolo^cal writers, however, beware of forming too low 
an estate of '* that which readers will receive,” or even will read without dis- 
gmit and indignation. The intelligence of the people is now a stage beyond that 
in^^bich aU but a few were capable of being imposed upon by the misstate- 
mepiti jand^Mpbistries of ignorant or unscrupulous divines. To the latter class 
;(9?,(t^liill itmvive amongst us), 1 recommend the perusal of Archbishop Whately’s 
ffasuyxmPiottS Frauds, inkis work on the Errors of Romanism, &c., 4th ed., p. 73. 

, t j^iatlon .between Scripture and Geology, 4th ed., p. 188. 

' f^^. 'llpies. Stuart, .in the. Aiper* Bihlloth. Sacra, 1843, p. 142, 
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count, light is created befoi*e the sun, and Signor Mapei considers this 
> a proof of the Dirine inspiration ; for if Moses had not written under 
the impulse of Eternal Wisdom, he would not have written that which 
must have been so repugnant to his ideas ; as to him the sun must have 
seemed the source of all light I Without pausing here,” adds the- 
critic, ** to inquire whence Signor Mapei learned that Moses imagined 
the sun to be the source of all light, we pass to his explanation. Science, 
he informs us, hsA proved the truth of Genesis, by proving that light 
does not emanate from the sun, ‘ but exists in the atmosphere* 
nrfi* atmosfera), and the solar disc exercises an influence on it by set- 
ting the molecules in motion.’ W e leave this theory of light iib Baden 
Powell or Brewster. Meanwhile who does not see that if the solar 
disc is requisite to cause the molecular movement named lights the 
blunder in Genesis remains unexplained as it did before V* 

It is sometimes said or insinuated by those who see that if the geo- 
logists are in the right, the Heorew cosmogony cannot be literally 
true, that as geology is hut an immature science, its cultivators may 
be rash in speaking so positively as they do, and the orthodox belief 
about the six days of creation may by and by turn out to be the true 
one after all. Dr King, for instance, says : As regards the hearing 
of physical facts on the elucidation of Scripture, we are, if I mistake 
not, doing little more as yet than examining witnesses.; and we must 
exercise a little patience beforo we find ourselves in a condition to 
sum up the evidence, or to pronounce judgment. Geology is but feel- 
• ing its way to the formation of a complete and coherent system. If 
in its present state it exhibited aii apparent accordance with our in- 
terpretation of Scripture, new difficulties might arise from subsequent 
geological discoveries. It is enough for the present that apparent 
contradictions are becoming less prominent, while possible means of 
reconciliation are enlarging on the view.” — (P, 65.) Now, it istruo 
that geology is incomplete ; so are astronomy, chemistry, electricity, - 
and all the other physical sciences. But, in each of them, innumerable 
facts and principles are ascertained by evidence so strong, that, if we 
regard them as doubtful, we can believe nothing whatever, but shall 
set ourselves afloat, without chart or compass, on the sea of universal 
scepticism. The question as to physical science in relation to Scrip- 
ture, is not whether geology and astronomy are “ complete and cohe- 
rent systems,” hut simply whether they have estaUished facts which prave 
the scriptural narrative of the creation, if literally interpreted, to he false. 
This question every man of competent knowledge and sane under- 
standing has answered, and cannot help answering, in the affirmative ; 
and such being the case, the admitted defects of geology are not of the 
slightest consequence in the discussion. They no more weaken the 
facts already ascertained, than our ignorance about the relations of 
the planetary system to other sidereal groups, throws doubt upon the 
Copernican astronomy. That '^apparent contradiettons^^ between goo- 
logy and Scripture are hecoming less prominent , is precisely the re- 
verse nf the fact. 

The difficulty of ascertaining God’s truth has been a theme of re- , 
mark and frequent complaint in every age. “ Ouv business,” says 
Dr Isaac Barrow, ” is to find truth ; the which, even in ffiatters (tf 
; high importance, is hot easily to he discovered: b^mg as^a - 
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Bilver, compassed with earth .and mixed with dross, deeply laid in 
the obscurity of things, wrapt up in false appearances, entangled with 
objections, and perplexed with debates ; being therefore not readily 
cUBCQy6rable,<espeeially by minds clouded with prejudices, lusts, pas- 
sions, partial affections, appetites of honour and interest ; whence to 
descry it • requireth the most curious observation and solicitous cir- 
cumspection that can be ; together with great pains in the prepa- 
ration and purgation of our minds toward the inquiry of it,”* 

This difficulty of the search for truth, has at all times and in all 
countries, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic (though most avow- 
edly ill the latter), brought into play that natural tendency of human 
nature to repose on th$^ fancied infallibility of some authority in mat- 
ters of faith.f This all are ready enqugh to acknowledge with respect 
to those who differ from them, but very apt to overlook in the case 
of themselves and their adherents. The Protestants marvel at the 
implicit deference paid by the Romanists to the Pope as an infal- 
lible guide, and are quick to discover weighty reasons why it should 
not be paid. His warrant, they admit, would bo a very commodious 
way of settling the truth, if it wore a way at all ; “ but,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, “ it is none ; for this can never end our controversies : not 
only because the greatest controversies are about this infallible guide, 
but also because, 1. We cannot find that there is, upon earth,' any 
such guide at all ; 2. We do not find it necessary that there should ; 
3. We find that they ‘who pretend to be this infallible guide, are 
themselves infinitely deceived; 4. That they do not believe them- 
selves to be infallible, whatever they say to us, because they do not 
put an end to all their own questions that trouble them ; 5. Because 
they have no peace, but what is constrained by force and government ; 
6, and lastly. Because, if there were such a guide, we should fail of truth 
by many other causes : for, it may be, that guide would not do his 
duty; or we are fallible followers of this infallible leader; or we 
should not understand his meaning at all times ; or we should be per- 
verse at some times, or something as bad ; because we all confess that 
God is an infallible guide, and that some way or other he does teach 
us sufficiently, and yet it does come to pass, by our faults, that we are 
as far to seek for peace and truth as ever.” j; 

* Sermon on Rom. xii. 11, Of Industry in our particular calling as Scholars.’* 

t See Whately’s Essays on the Errors of Romanism having their Origin in 
Human Kature, 4th Edition, pp. xix., 107, 117. 

J Via Intelligentiffi ; Taylof’s Works, vol. vi., p. 376, He refutes the doc- 
trine of the Pope’s infallibility at greater length in The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, sect. yii. See also Cbillingworth’s immortal work, The Religion of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation ; Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, Art. 19 ; Mr G. Cornewall Lewis’s Essay on the Influence of Au- 
thority in Matters of Opinion ; and Mr Martineau’s Lecture on Catholic Infal- 
iibilty, in his Rationale of Religious Enquiry. 

u w curious fact, adverted to by Mr Martineau, but which does not readily 
occur to ordinary miiads, that even those who think they are relying tntirdy 
upon an eitterbal infallible guide, do in fact rely first of all on the in/aUibility 
ef ihHr own judgment^ in determining who is the infallible guide that they 
ought to follow. I cannot help adding, that, after all, it seems not less 
probable* ttot the generality of educated and intelligent Roman Catholics 
now disbeliiwe tha, infUlibility of the Pope, than it is certain that many 
inembm of .Pi^eirtiant churches have, to a greater or less extent, abandoned 
~ Aqse profbssed creeds, which run counter to the'reason and 

ihbial seii{iifn6Ats of mankind, to the established facts of science, or to the daily 
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So much for the insufficiency of the Roman Catholic mode of de- 
termining G^od’s truth. But are PfoUstmts^ who so loudly exclaim 
against the pretensions of the Pope, exempt from all dan^r of this 
error of implicit submi^ion to human autnority ? To this question, 
let the words of Archbishop Whately furnish a reply ; — “ By no 
means,” says he. “ Such might indeed have been the case, had the 
claim to infallibility for the decisions of the Church, and the- com- 
parative disregard of Scripture, been the cause, instead of being, as 
in truth it was, the ^ect, of the tendency to pay undue deference to 
human authority. The real cause of that tendency is to be sought 
in the principles of our common nature ; — in the disposition to carry 
almost to idolatry the veneration due to t^ wise, and good, and 
great ; — in the dislike of doubt and of trouwosome investigation — 
the dread of perplexity and disagreement — and the desire of having 
difficult questions finally settled, and brought into the form of dogmas 
ready-prepared for acceptance in a mass. While this disposition con- 
tinues to form a part of our nature, we can never, but by continual 
self-distrust, be safe from its effects.” * And as multitudes who call 
themselves Protestants yield to the temptation thus clearly pointed 
out, so others of the same denomination — and among them, strange 
to say, not a few of those servile spirits themselves — usurp the posi- 
tion of judges and rulers over others, who, equally with them, are 
commanded to call no man Master on earth ; sti^atizing as hetero- 
dox all appeal to private judgment except their own judgment, and 
that of such as agree with them ; and setting up the claim, either to 
tafallibility, or — with still more presumption — a right to enforce on 
others the decisions of a fallible mind. 

This apparently perplexing inconsistency,” continues the Arch- 
bishop, concurring with all the great champions of Protestantism, “may 
be unravelled and explained by asking the question, — when it has 
been admitted that the Scriptures are the sole unerring standard, and 
that we are not obliged to receive any thing that * cannot be proved 
from Scripture,’ — proved to whom ? A * standard to whom ? ’ If the 
Scriptures are the standard to us the Christian people, and we are 
bound in conscience to receive only what is thence proved to our pon- 
viction,.then, we are left in possession of the liberty of private judg- 
ment ; but if it be meant that we are to receive whatever is provbd 
to yowr ^tisfaction from Scripture, — ^if Scripture is to be the standard 
for you, but yom faith is to be the standard for mrs, — then, instead 
of liberty you place on us a double yoke ; you impose two restrictions 
instead of one ; both and each calling for a miraculous attestation of 
your infallibility. We are required to believe, first, that whatever 
you declare is Divine truth ; and secondly, over and above this, that it 

experience of human life. Bishop Watson, in a Charge delivered nearly fifty 
years ago, affirms that such was even then the fact. The Pope’s InfaBibility,’’ 
says he, is not now what it was formerly esteemed to be; since Qat^l^; ^ 
learned and liberal Catholics, tell us, 'that kings no longer dread the'elfects. 
of Pontifio rage — that Vatican Eliminations are no longer formidable— that 
Roman infallibility is laughed at even at Rome itself— that a Pope’s bull is, as ^ 
siich, as little regarded at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and Lisbon, as IjTweitdd-bdai 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Petersburgh, or London.’ TTaMon’i 
. vol. ^ p. §8. &e also the JSdvtibwrgh Review, vol. xcL, p. V \ ^ 

* Ri^s of Romanism, .&C. p. 117 ; Kssay IV., on Undue Rellaiice 
Authority. 
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Is a truth Treated in Scripture; and we are to take your word for both. 

* j^esiis I Vnow ; and Paul I know ; but who are ye ? * 

‘‘ Whenever therefore we refer, in proof or disproof of any doctrine, 
to the Articles, or Liturgy, for instance, we not only should not ap- 
peal to them qhne^ but we should also carefully point out that we 
refer to them not os the authorised formularies of a Churchy but simply 
as the writings of able and pious men. ; which would be deserving of 
attention, supposing them to bo merely private sermons, &c. To re- 
fer to them as hacM by the Church's sanctiouy adds to them no legiti- 
mate force in respect to tho abstract truth of any position.”* 

In proof of the fact that the tendency to pay undue deference to 
human authority is net peculiar to the Romanists, or even confined 
to religious subjects. Archbishop Wbatoly refers to the appeals which 
pretended students in philosophy used to make to the decisions of 
Pythagoras, and subsequently to Aristotle’s, as precluding all further 
dispute or doubt. Dr Thomas Brown, also, in his 44th Lecture on 
Moral Philosophy, brings before us in vivid colours the sad spectacle 
of intellectual slavery presented in ** those long ages of tho despotism 
of authority, when Aristotle was everything, and reason nothing; 
and when the crime of daring to be wiser, was the worst species of 
treason, and almost of impiety — though it must bo owned,” he signifi- 
cantly adds, “ that this rebellion against the right divine of authority 

was not a guilt of very frequent occurrence. 

It is at least as melancholy as it is ludicrous,” says he, “ to read the 
decree which was passed, so late as the year 1624, by the Parliament 
of Paris, in favour of the doctrines of Aristotle, in consequence of the 
rashness of three unfortunate philosophers, who were accused of hav- 
ing ventured on certain theses that implied a want of due respect for 
his sovereign infallibility. In this, all persons wore prohibited, under 
pain of death (d peine de la vic)y from holding or teaching any maxim 
against the ancient and approved authors, {centre les anciens auteurs 
et approuv^s). In this truly memorable edict, the Parliament seem to 
have taken for their model tho letters patenty as they were termed, 
which, about a century before, had been issued against Peter Ramus 
by Francis I., a sovereign who, for the patronage which he gave to 
literature, obtained the name of protector of letterSy but who, as has 

^ * Cp, eit,y pp. 124, 126. The italics in these extracts are the author’s own. 

It is maintained by Dr Stebbing, who seems to have been as great a cham- 
pion of Church-authority as a contemporary writer who will be quoted by and 
by, that those explications of Scripture, which, after* the maturest deliberation, 
and the use of all proper helps, are agreed upon by a whole body of men, are 
' less liable to be faulty and defective, than those which particular persons may 
Hrame to themselves.” Archdeacon Blackburne, by whom this passage is quoted, 
comments upon it as foUows : — In plain English, you wiU always he safest 
with the majority. For where is the body of men who will not pretend to the 
mMursst deliberation, and the use of the properest kelps ? . . . Gonsidera- 

' nolit of this kind must, in the event, drive every man headlong into the esta- 
blished religion, whatever it happens to be, or by whomsoever devised ; whether 
by a' ^nagogne of Pharisees, a Turkish divan, a Council of Trent, or, what 
the ll^nionstrants liked as little as any of them, a Synod of Dort.” — i^The Cb»- 
feuionaly 2d edi, p. 60, chap, iii,; or Blackburne^S Works, vol. v., p. 107.) ' 

On’ the suldect of l^otestant Infallibility, see Bishop Holly’s Letter to the 
Pope, fdready. quoted; Bishop Watson’s Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., p. 317, 
A Blanco White on Heresy end Orthodoxy; and the works named in 

the on pages 29 and 107. 
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been truly said, was far from b6ing.thd protector of reason, this 
proclamation, which condemns the writings of Ramus for the enor- 
mous guilt of an attempted improvement in dialectics, and which pro- 
hibits him ‘ under pain of corporal punishment, from uttering any 
more slanderous invectives against Aristotle, and other ancient authors 
received and approved,’ proiesseB, in its preamble, to have been issued 
by the monarch from his great desire for the progress of science and 
sound literature in Prance.” 

To Aristotle succeeded Descartes, as the scientific authority from 
whom there was no appeal ; and when the Newtonian philosophy 
claimed a hearing, the wise men of the age were in a fever of alarm. 
“ When one considers,” says Professor Playfair, “ the^ Splendour of 
Newton’s discoveries, the beauty, the simplicity, and grandeur of 
the system they unfolded, and the demonstrative evidence by which 
that system was supported, one could' hardly doubt that, to be re- 
ceived, it required only to be made known,, and that the establish- 
ment of the Newtonian philosophy all over Europe would very quickly 
have followed the publication of it. In drawing this conclusion, 
however, we should make much too small an allowance for the in- 
fluence of received opinion, and tho resistance that mere habit is 
able, for a time, to oppose to the strongest evidence. The Cartesian 
system of vortices had many followers in all the countries of Europe, 
and particularly in France. In the universities of England, though 
the Aristotelian Physics had made an obstinate resistance, they had 
been supplanted by the Cartesian, which became firmly established 
about the time when their foundation began to be sapped by the 
general progress of science, and particularly by the discoveries of 
Newton. For more than thirty years after the publication of those, 
discoveries, the system of vortices kept its ground ; and a translation 
from the French into Latin of the Physics of Rohault, a work en- 
tirely Cartesian, continued at Cambridge to be the text for philoso- 
phical instruction. About tho year 1718,* a now and more elegant 
translation of the same book was published by Dr Samuel Clarke, 
with the addition of notes, in which that profound and ingenious 
writer explained the views of Newton on the principal objects of dis- 
cussion ; so. that the notes contained virtually a refutation of the text : 
they did so, however, only virtually, all ^pearance of argument and 
controversy being carefully avoided. Whether this escaped the 
notice of the learned Doctors or not, is uncertain ; but the new 
translation, from its better Laiinity, and tho name of tho editor, was 
readily admitted to all the academical honours which the old one had 
enjoyed. Thus, the stratagem of Dr Clarke completely succeeded ; 
the tutor might prelect from the text, but the pupil would sometimes 
look into the notes ; and error is never so sure of being exposed as 
when the truth is placed close to it, side by side, without anything to 
alam prejudice, or awakeh from its lethargy the dread of innovation, 
^hdis, therefore, the Newtonian philosophy first entered the University 
of Cambridge under the protection of the Oa/rteaimP^ 

* It was in 1697 that this translation was published. J^feSsor Playfair 
here gires by mistake the date of the fourth and last edition Of it. 

f Dissei^ticni Third, prefixed to the Encyc. Brit., p. 666. The anthi^ Idds 
In a note,<^" The tTniversities of St Andrews and Edinby^ were^ t belieVe, 
the first in Britain where the Newtonian philosophy was made .the sul^c^t of 
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If such things took place among the cultivators of the physical 
sciences, We need not be surprised to read of similar proceedings among 
the professors of the medical art. Accordingly, it is observed, by Dr 
John Gregory, in his admirable Lectures on the Duties and Qualifi- 
cations of a rhysician, that the warm admiration of antiquity which 
prevailed afnong scientific men in general at the restoration of learn- 
ing, had the same eifect on physicians as on others, in attaching them 
strongly, and very properly, to tho ancient writers in their own 
profession. “ It had been happy, however,” he adds, “ for mankind, 
if, , instead of a blind admiration of Hippocrates, justly styled the 
father and founder of medicine, they had imbibed some portion of 
his spirit for observation. Hippocrates will always be held in the 
highest, esteem, for his accurate and faithful description of diseases ; 
for his candour, his good sense, and the simple elegance of his style. 
But, instead of prosecuting his plan, and building on the foundation 
ho had laid, his successors employed their time in commenting on his 
works. Galen began with writing largely on what he reckoned the 
genuine productions of Hippocratos,^in which he endeavours to recon- 
cile all his seeming contradictions, and to prove the truth of his' obser- 
vations by a variety of arguments, not founded on his own extensive 
experience, but on the Aristotelian philosophy ; some of them, in- 
deed, subtle and ingenious, but for tho most part weak and sophisti- 
cal. This manner of commenting on books of observation, is extremely 
absurd. Tho first inquiry here ought to be into the truth of the facts. 
Till those are confirmed by similar observations, it is a waste of time 
and labour to attempt an explanation of their causes. Hippocrates 
has left us a number of excellent observations, together with some 
that are found to be true only in certain cases, and under certain 
limitations ; some peculiar to the climate and country in which he 
lived, some so obscure that they cannot be understood, some ill-found- 
ed, and a great number that seem curious and important, in regard 
to which not one of his numerous commentators has taken the trouble 
to inquire whether they were true or false. Every one of them has, 
after tho example of Galen, attempted to prove the truth of his obser- 
■ vations, not bj similar observations of their own, but by hypotheti- 
cal reasoning, drawn from the prevailing philosophy of the times they 
lived in. Thus the noble foundation of observations begun by Hip- 
pocrates, and the example he has' set of faithful and accurate descrip- 
tion, have, in a great measure, been neglected, while physicians, in 
all ages; have fondly attempted to support their opposite theories by 
his authority, in which they were favoured by the obscurity of some 
parts of his writings. Not only his observations, but his opinions (of 
which indeed he was very sparing), till very lately, were opposed to 
the authority of facts, which appealed for their truth to the expe- 
rience of every man of candour and common sense ; so that a physician, 
in writing .his own observations, found himself under a sort of neces- 
sity to shew that, they agreed with those of Hippocrates, at least that 
they did not contradict them. The effect of this was, that the truth 
of Nature was often perverted, in order to make it correspond to the 
sentimeiate of Hippocrates, or even to the authority of Galen. This 

the ao^etueal pr<de<^tioiis.! For distinction they are indebted to James . 
,iand David Grego^* the fintdn some respects the rival, but both the friends, of 
Newton.” , ' 
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, introduced a corruptiou into the very source of all solid knowledge in 
medicine; and, at the same time, encouraged a pompous display of 
learning in writing on medical subjects, that wasted the time and 
tired the reader, who wanted to know what Nature said, not what 
Hippocrates and Galen thhught, in medicine. Neither is this pedan- 
try yet extinct in Europe ; there being few medical books written in 
some parts of it, which are not stuffed with numerous quotations from 
the ancients, containing some trite observations, that answer no other 
puroose but to make a parade of erudition.”* 

Compare now this account of the practice of the old physicians with 
Ostervald’s description of what is still pretty generally the habit of 
those who have the cure of souls. “ The Holy Scripture,” says he, 
is the foundation of religion and piety-; but commentaries are the 
stores from which the sense of Scripture is drawn, and from which 
preachers commonly take the matter of their sermons. Few of them 
endeavour to find out the sense of a text by their own industry ; they 
consult their commentaries like oracles^ and they blindly follow their deci~ 
smis j it is, therefore, highly requisite that these books should not 
lead into error those who have recourse to them. When a blind man 
^ leads another, they both fall into the ditch. If, then, the guides io 
whose conduct preachers give up themselves are deceitful and false, the 
word of God will neither be well understood nor well preached, and 
both preachers and people will err.”f 

* Oo the Duties and Qualifications of a Physician. By John Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S., late Professor of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. Edition 
1820, pp. 141-3. See, in Thomson’s Life of Cullen, p. 118, an account of the 
idolatry with which the system of Boerhaave was regarded a hundred years ago 
in Edinburgh, and the odium which that illustrious Scottish physician incurred 
by improving on it. ^ 

Bishop Sprat, in his History of the Royal Society, Part 1., Sections V, and 
XIV., adverts to the like idolatry, among the ancient Greek philosophical sects, 
of the great men whom they followed ; and the ill effects of dogmatical philo- 
sophy in slackening men’s industry in the pursuit of truth, and rendering them 
more imperious, and impatient of contradiction, than becomes the caBnness 
and unpassionate evenness of the true philosophical spirit,” 
t A Treatise concerning the Causes of the present Corruption of Christians, 
and the Remedies thereof. By J. F. Ostervald. Translated into English by 
O. Mutel, 2d edit. 1702. Reprinted by Bishop Watson in his Collection of 
Theological Tracts, vol. vi., from p. 296 of which the above extract is taken. 
Watson says — “This book was highly esteemed by Bishop Burnet; and indeed 
all the writings of Mr Ostervald have been very favourably received in the 
world in general.” I add the following extract from pp. 297-8; as being not 
wholly inapplicable to the theological literature of Scotland even at the pre- 
sent day. ** Divinity books are, for the most part, too scholastical. Tl^e method 
' of the school has b^n long in vogue ; and though the schoolmen’s ways of hand- 
' ling divinity may justly be look^ upon as a defiance to sense and religion, yet 
that method has prevailed to that degree, that for some ages it was not lawful 
to swerve from it. Of late years, indeed, the schoolmen have lost a great, deal. 
\of their credit ; and in divinity, as well as in 4>hilosophy, many persohs^liave 
'no longer that blind deference for them which was paid heretofore. fbr 
all that, a great number of divines do still set up that method for their rule 
and it is still as it were sacred in colleges and universities. Common places to 
this day savour too muqh of the barbarism of the schools, and we tod there 
but too many remainders of that dry and crabbed theology, whiidh hiid ite 
birth in ages of Ignorance. Instead of those simple and clear IdeasT^hlch 
render the truth and majesty of the Christian religion sensible, and which 
satisfy a man’s reSson, and move his heart, we meebwith nothing in several 
bodies of divinity but metaphysical notions, curious and needle questions;. 
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From the rapidly extending operftion of the influenQ^a which 
have dethroned Ariatotle, Descartes, Hippocrates, St Augustine, and 
Thomas Aquinas, we may reasonably expect the dethronement of 
tho^ theologioal leaders who are at present the idols of their unrea- 
soning train, and who by their systems (says Bishop Watson), “ have 
as much obstructed the progress of revealed truth as systems in phi- 
losophy have done that of natural truth.** But “ it will require as 
mucn application of genius, industry, and learning, to free tho Chris- 
tian world from the dominion of corrupted doctrine, as it did to free 
the philosophic world from the dominion of Aristotle.*’* That decided 
progress is now being made in this difficult work of emancipation, is 
known to all who do not confine themselves to some little theological 
G-oshen, and who have eyes to see and wisdom to understand the signs 
of the times. 

Some adopt, as the test of truth, the “ general consent” of the Chris- 
tian Church in all ages and places — according to the maxim of Yin- 
centius Lirinonsis, quod semper ^ ubique, et ah omnibus creditum esV* 
“ But,** as Archbishop Whately observes, “ to seek for a system of 
Christian doctrine which shall fulfil these conditions, is like the search 
for the universal medicine. Practically, they limit the term ‘ all* to 
the OHTHODOx ; 2.^., those whose doctrines are true. So that we must 
first ascertain what doctrines are true, in order to distinguish th^ 
pei-sons by whose judgment we are to be guided as to the ques- 


diatlnctions, and obscure terms. In a word, we find' there such intricate theo- 
logy, that the very apostles themselves, if they came into the world again, 
would not be able to understand it, without the help of a particular revelation. 
This scholastic divinity has done more mischief to religion than we are able to 
express. There is not any thing that has more corrupted the purity of the 
OIwUtian religion, that has more obscured matters, multiplied controversies, 
disturbed the peace of the Church, or given rise to so many heresies and 
'%chifm8. This is the thing which confirms so many ecclesiastics in their igno^ 
ranee and prejudices, and which keeps them from applying themselves to the 
solid arts of divinity, and to that which is proper to sanctify men.” 

* Considerations on the Expediency of Revising the Liturgy and Articles of 
the Church of England ; Miscell. Tracts, vol. ii., p. 104. 

The following extract from Dr Chalmers’s Diary appears in his Life by Dr 
Hannah, vol. i., p. 340 

“ Augwt 23. — Went to Dundee with Dr Jfones, where 1 made a Variety of 
calls. 1 hope that his free and unshackled, and scriptural divinity, will help' 
to overthrow the spiritual tyranny of systems over me. 0 n^y God, may 1 
count no man master ; but make me a little child, and may I take my lesson as 
this Bible offers it to me.” 

In a subsequent part of this Appendix (Note G), the reader will find a 
plain apd earnest rebuke which Dr Chalmers administered about thirty years 
ago to the citizens of Glasgow^ for their obtrusive clergy-worship, and the ser- 
vility with which’ they were then — as, it is to be lamented, not only they but 
ni^y others in Scotland still are — accustomed to .receive for doctrines the 

qoinmandmdnts of men,” by whom the word of God” is in danger of being 
made of node effect through their traditions.” . From another manly divine, 
the venerable Dr John Brown, 1 quote the following remark : — There has 
been, and still is, mi the part of some human expositors, an assumption of an 
authority which does not belong to them, and on the part of many pro/eetort of 
Ohriettanky too taty a'evbmUHon to theee unawtKoruod elaime.'^'-^The Layo of 
i^tiirkt rupiMkig Civtt CUdieneOp 3d' edit. p. 388. Edln/ 1839.) 
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tion, What doctrines aro tru??”* * * § This acute prelate remarks else- 
where, that if those who, when we inquire what we are to receive as 
sanctioned hy the unerring judgment of the Universal Church, reply, 
Whatever lias boon believed always^ everywhere, and by all, “ aro 
requested to make out a list of the articles of faith which fulfil those 
conditions, and to prove them to be such, they do not find it easy. 
Tlu'y do, however, often find it easy to make an unlearned Christian 
believe, that what their Church and their party hold, is to bo received 
by him as possessing this claim.”f 

The same fallacious kind of argument was employed a few years 
ago by an able advocate of the principles of the Sabbath Alliance. 
“ In regard,” says ho, ‘‘ to the divine authority, moral character, 
and perpetual obligation of the Fourth Commandment, there is no 
difference of doctrine among the Churches of the Heformation. Indi- 
viduals have disputed it, hut Churches have not ; and this is so impok- 
TAXT AND CONCLUSIVE A FACT, Verified hy the standards of all Evange- 
lical Churches, that it entirely absolves mo, both as a layman unentitled 
to speak ex cathedra, and as a man contending for an ecclesiastical 
principle, from the duty of entering into any laboured vindication of 
its trull). All men of common sense must feel, that what is distinctly 
declared in the standards of all true Cii urchins, is more likely to he 
true than the random assertions of very honourable, but (ecclesiasti- 
cally) very ignorant individuals, who hero and there set themselves to 
kick against the foundation-principles of these Churches,” &c.J 

To mo, I confess, this mode of reasoning appears Popish and unscrip- 
tural — Popish, because it amounts to a fiat denial of the duty, if 
not even of the right, of private judgment ; and unscriptural, becauso 
it is directly opposed to the plain injunctions delivered by St Paul in 
the 14th chapter of his Epistle to the llomans.§ But waiving such 

* Essays on the Errors of Uomaiiism having their Origin in Human Nature, 
4th edit., p, 110. See also ^ir Cornewall Lewis's Essay on the Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion, pp. 82, 99. 

t Essays on Some of tiie rcculiarities of the Christian Religion, Gth edit., 
p. 223 ; Essay II., “ On the Omission of Articles of Faith, &c., in the New Tes- 
tament.” 

J The Sabbath Railway System Practically Discussed. By James Bridges, 
Esq. Fourth Edition, pp. 4 -5. Edinburgh, 1847. 

§ “ Les modifications dc la doctrine chez Ics protestans ayant 6t4 un fruit 
de Icur affranchissement, et le prlncipe de cet aflVanchissement etant co qul 
caract^rise leur communion a c6t6 de TEglisc romainc, Ic nom de proteHana, cst 
bien Ic nom qul leur convient. La formation de cettc communion, et son exist- 
ence, ne sent autre chose quune protestation contre le principe de Vautorite,** 
—fMemoire en faveur de la Liberte des Oultes. Par Alexandre Vinot. Paris, 
1826, Cb. xix., p. 145.) 

"There is nothing more evident,” says Archdieacon Blackburne, "than that 
every Christian hath a right to search the Scriptures ; a right which ho can- 
not transfer, either to any Church, or to any single person, because it is his 
indispensable duty to exercise it personally for bimself. And if it is his duty 
to search, it must also be his duty to determine for himself ; and, if he finds just 
cause, to dissent from any or all the human establishments upon eaHh. Some 
writers on this subject discover an inclination to deny the right of private 
judgment in every case where it is opposed to church authority. These we 
leave to reconcile their principles with their separation from Home.**'— (3%e 
Confessional: or, A Full and Free Inquiry into the Right, Utility, Edification, 
and Success, of establishing Systematical Confessions of Faith and Doctrine in 
Protestant Churches. 2d ed.,' p. 31. London, 1767.) Of the author of this able 
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considerations, and directing our attention to the argument in its 
purely logical aspect, what do wo find to bo its substance ? Simply 
this — that those Churches^ and they alone, aro true Churches, and teach 
the truth, which teach the opinions of Mr Bridges ; — and again, the opi- 
nions of Mr Bridges are “ conclusively^^ proved to he trU’C, by being found 
in the standards of all true Churches ! Wherein, I deairo to know, does 
this vicious circle differ from that of the Romanists, who pi’ove the 
infallibility of their Church from its own interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, and the authority of its interpretations of Scripture from its 

treatise (which was at first anonymous), Bishop Watson saj^s that he “ is well 
known to be a very learned clergyman of the Church of England. . . . The 
controversy,” he adds, ‘‘ is still unsettled. It is still a question, whether any 
Christian Church has a right to require from its public teachers any other pro- 
fession of faith than that of a belief in the Bible, as containing a revelation 
from God. It is still a question, whether, granting the abstract right, the use 
of it be expedient in any degree, and to what degree, in the present condition 
of the Church of England.” — {Catalogue of Books in Divinity ^ appended to vol, 
vi. of his Collection of Theological Tracts.) 

Attention has been recalled to this subject in an excellent pamphlet published 
in 1851 by Mr Joseph Taylor Ooo<lsir, lately minister of Largo, who found 
himself compelled by conscientious scruples to resign his charge. It is entitled, 

Dogmatic and Systematic Standards considered, in an Address to the Office- 
bearers and Members of the Church of Scotland.” Whatever may be urged 
on behalf of such standards, in relation to church-establishments either in alli- 
ance or not with the state, this at least no consistent and sensible Protestant 
will deny, that they are a galling yoke upon the necks of both clergy and 
laity considered as searchers for religious truth, and cannot fail to be, in the 
case of the former especially, a snare to the conscience, an impediment to free 
dM candid inquiry, and consequently a drag upon the extension of religious 
knowledge. On this subject the remarks of Mr Goodsir, at pp. 63-66, are par- 
ticularly worthy of attention, 

Mr Baden Powell observes: “x\mong those who most strenuously uphold 
the principle of ‘ the Bible only,’ and freedom of conscience (it must be con- 
fessed), there is very commonly to be found an adherence to dogmas not a 
little inconsistent wdth those professions. There is clearly implied, if not 
avowed, a reference to some pofcr, vested somewhere, to settle the true tioctrino 
and interpretation of the Bible. Thus wc have certain classes of dissenters 
distinguishing themselves as ‘orthodox.’ Now this claim to ‘orthodoxy’ must 
suppose some authority besides the Bible. It is not alone the church authority, 
handed down in an exclusive apostolic succession, whicli is inconsistent with 
the sole recognition of »Scripture ; but any rule of doctrine whatever, other than 
that in which a number of individuals voluntarily agree. To uphold the Bible 
alone, is to uphold every man’s right to interpret it : less than this, is to main- 
tain the Bible with a divided authority ; the word of God, conjointly with some 
rule of man’s devising. 

“ The advocates of tradition arc not backward to notice this inconsistency, 
and to press it upon the consideration of all who are desirous of koepiug to 
what is called orthodoxy, and cannot but thus perceive the necessity of a 2)ara- 
mount authority to lay down wherein it consists, and which must have a far 
higher origin than any mere human opinion. 

“ The professed principle of ‘ the Bible and the Bible only,’ w'hen taken in 
conjunction with this disposition (not avowed, nor perhaps even perceived) to 
adopt what were m reality other dogmatic standards, has commonly driven 
Protestant divines to find in Scripture, authority for tenets which no unpre- 
possessed mind could possibly detect there : and to stretch the logic of theology 
to the most extravagant length of inference, holding out, as decisive proofs of 
some doctrinal system, single texts, or expressions, or else what they term 
* the general tenor of Scripture ;’ where to all legitimate reasoning there could 
appear nothing but the remotest allusion, the most entirely imaginary parallel, 

c*r often no eonnexion or relation whatever.” — {Tradition Unveiled, pp. 16, 17.) 

‘ * ^ 
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infallibility ? Strange that one who, “ as a layman,” justly considers 
himself “ unentitled to speak ex cathedra in regard to the Divine au- 
thority, moral character, and perpetual obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment,” should, at the very same moment, not merely determine by 
the exercise of his reason, for his own satisfaction and guidance, but 
likewise assume that he has an unquestionable title to “ decide 
ex cathedra*^ for others, the far more complicated questions, W high 

ARB THE TRUE ClIURCtlES ? aild, Do ALL TRUE ChURGHES, (i.e,, all 
ecclesiastical societies which may with truth be called Churches — t.e., 
which are Churches,) afford conclusive evidence op the truth 
OP a doctrine by inserting it in their standards? If, asalay-^ 
man, he may, and must, solve these great problems for himself, why 
may not he — and if he, why not all other “.very honourable indivi- 
duals” — however “ (ecclesiastically) ignorant” he may guess them to 
be — solve also the smaller problem for themselves, without feeling it in- 
cumbent on them to apply for an ex cathedra solution to’ those “ true 
Churches,” on whose word they cannot believe even the fundamental 
proposition that they are “ true Churches,” and not mere pretenders 
to that honourable status ? 

The pointed terms in which Mr Bridges refers to his character of 
“ a layman,” in acknowledging the absence of a right to speak 
ex cathedra on a theological question, plainly indicates that, had he 
boon a clergyman instead of a layman, he would not have scrupled to 
demand for himself, as the representative of a true Church, and by 
virtue of his clerical status, the antichristian pt)sition of a “ lord 
over God’s heritage,” and the deferential obedience of every la^ 
servant of Him whose emphatic injunction to his disciples it was, that 
they should “ call no man on earth Master.” Does Mr Bridges for- 
got that not merely tlie clergy, but the people also, constitute a 
Church ; and that he himself, as a Presbyterian, repudiates the no- 
tion of an earthly priesthood endowed beyond other mortals with the 
Holy Ghost, or vested with authority in matters of faith ? 

Justly and emphatically are the rights of laymen asserted by Milton, 
himself a layman of profounder learning than that of nine-tenths of 
the clergy of his time, and who, as many other men of genius have 
been, was deterred from joining the clerical body by an invincible re- 
pugnance to “ subscribe slave.”* “ Every member of the Church,” 
says he; “ at least of any breeding or capacity, so well ought to be 
grounded in spiritual knowledge, as, if need be, to examine their 
teachers themselves. Acts. xvii. 11 : ‘ They searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.’ Rev. ii. 2 : ‘ Thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, and are not.’ ’’f 

In the same strain writes the bravo' Bishop Watson, who, notwith- 
standing the laying on of hands by a “ successor of the Apostles” at 

♦ “ In the service of the Church, by the intentions of my parents and friends, 
I was destined of a child, and in mine own resolution : till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the ChUrch, thht 
he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, W'hich, 
unless he took with a conscience that would retch, he must either straight per- 
jure, or split his faith : 1 thought it better to prefer a blameless silence before 
the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude and forswear- 
ing.” — Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty. B. II., Inirod. : 
Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 482.) 

t Of True Religion, Heresy, and Schism ; Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 51d. 
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his ordination, is so humble && to think himself no wiser than those 
who have never enjoyed the benefit of that solemn rite. Laymen,” 
says he, “ are as much interested in the truth of Christianity as 
churchmen are ; and, in this enlightened aye, are as capable of seeing 
what is revealed in their Nay, he does not scruple to confess — 

“ Was I compelled to receive a creed of human composition, I would 
more willingly, in these enlightened times, receive one from such men 
as Locke” {a layman, an Independent, and, as he suspected, and we now 
know, a Unitarianf ), “ Clarke, or Tillotson, than from either Atha- 
nasius or Arius, or even from hundreds of contentions or political 
bishops, assembled in solemn council at Nice, Antioch, or Ariminum.”J 

One other brief quotation on this subject shall suffice : it is from a 
letter addressed by the wise, upright, and accomplished Dr John 
Aikin to Dr Haygarth of Chester, who seems to have expressed a 
doubt whether Aikin (at that time engaged in writing the lives of 
theologians among others, for his well-known “ General IViography,” 
and who had mentioned to his friend tliat he did not think himself 
much the better or wiser for all the theological matter he had been 
obliged to go through — an inquirer into such points, Avithout the 
deciding bias of interest, being more likely to end in doubt than in 
conviction) was a competent judge of the matters he had been investi- 
gating. “ I must remonstrate with you, my friend,” says he, “ about 
your opinion of my incapacity as a theologian. Do you think that 
it requires a black coat to form a just notion of matters accessible to 
every man of reading? Is it not even an advantage to be free from 
the shackles of sect and profession ?” Ho adds : “ 1 flatter myself 
tliat no liberal man can take exception at my articles under that head. 
1 have studiously avoided any mixture of personal opinion, and have 
faithfully endeavoured to assign to every one his just merits as a 
man and a scholar, not regarding the particular cause he has sup- 
ported. However, it was certainly right that this department should 
be assigned to another hand, and it is already turrfed over to a proper 
person.”§ 

** Miscollaneous Tracts, vol. ii., p. 88. 

t Locke's Unitar ianism has been placed beyond reasonable doubt, in his Life 
by Lord King, cd. 1830, vol. ii., pp. 103, 104, 187. 

J Miscell. Tracts, vol. ii., p. 115. — It is finely remarked by the lion. Robert 
fioyle, in his treatise on the Usefulness of Natural Philosophy, that, “ as 
anciently among the Jews, by virtue of an Aaronical extraction, men were born 
with a right to priesthood ; so reason is a natural dignity, and knowledge a pre^ 
rogative, that can confer a priesthood without unction or imposition of hands ,^ — 
{BoyU^s Works, vol. i., p. 426, ed. 1744.) 

Whiston says of the clerical scholars of his day — ** To observe such laymen 
as Girotius, and Newton, and Locke, laying out their noblest talents in sacred 
studies, while such clergymen as Pr Bentley and Bishop Hare, to name no 
others at present, have been, in the words of Sir Isaac Newton, fighting with 
one another about ‘ a play-book’ (Terence) — this is a reproach upon them, their 
holy religion, and holy function, plainly intolerable.’' — {Whiston' s Memoir of Dr 
S, Clark/e, p. 143.) 

§ Memoir of Dr John Aikin, by his daughter Lucy Aikin, vol. i., p. 229. 
I cannot allow thijr opportunity to pass without expressing the respect and 
admiration which I have long entertained for this excellent man. With his 
** Letters to his Son,” which are perhaps the most valuable production of his 
wdl-balanced, well-stored, and truly liberal mind, I became acquainted in early 
life, and from the re-perusal of them have uniformly derived fresh pleasure 
and improvement. The calm philosophy, rational piety, comprehensive sym- 
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If the common Catechism of the Church of England he its standard, 
then, by Mr Bridges’s rule, the Church of England is no true Church ; 

pathies, and fine taste, which charactei'ise thoni throughout, have always had 
a most agreeable and tranquillising influence on niy feelings ; and 1 offer with 
confidence the opinion, that a better book of the kind could hardly be selected 
for study by a thoughtful youth, desirous to obtain sound notions of human 
life, end of the sources of solid enjoyment. The letters on Strength of Charac- 
ter, — on the Pursuit of Improvement, — on Prejudice, Bigotry, Candour, and 
Liberality, — on Religious Societies, — on tlie Analogy between Mental and 
Bodily Disease, — on Spleen and Low Spirits, — on Consolation, — on the In- 
equality of Conditions, — on the Prevalence of Truth, — on Second Thoughts 
and IMiddlc Courses, — on Cheap l*leasures, — on Independence, — on the Choice 
of a Wife, — on Party, — on a Criterion of Perfection in Writing, — on Autho- 
rity in Matter of Opinion, — on the Character of Ajax,- -on the V^alue of Life, 
— on Openness and Sincerity, — On the Advantages of a Taste for l*oetry, — on 
the Best Mode of Liicountoring the Evils of Life, — on the Comparative Value 
of Different Studies, — and on the Experience of Life — are peculiarly well 
fitted to produce a heneflcinl effect on intelligent and earnest readers at the 
susceptible period of youth. To such readers I recommend also the pleasing and 
instructive Memoir of Dr Aikin by his daughter, vrith the Miscellaneous Pieces 
to which it is prefixed- Among young people he is extensively known, in con- 
junction with his excellent sister Mrs Burbauld, as the princi^l author of 
“ Evenings at Home,” one of the most improving and interesting books for 
juvenile readers in the English language. He bed a fine taste for poetry, 
and coiu])ilcd the fc^lect Works of the British Poets,” >vhicb is deservedly still 
in public favour. In perusing, some years ago, the liife of William Uoscoe, 
by his Son, I was pleased to find in the letters of that eminent and most 
c&timable man, an echo of my own feelings towards Dr Aikin, and expres- 
sions of the same high appreciation of his w'orks, which 1 had long enter- 
tained. (See vol. i., p. 292, and vol. ii,, pp. 297 and 300.) The two were intimate 
friends for many years, and to Roscoe Dr Aikin dedicated his translation 
of the Life of Huct. In a letter to Miss Aikin after her father's death, Mr 
Roscoe writes as follows : — “ My long acquaintance with him is indeed con- 
nected with the most plccnsing recollections. From having accompanied him 
to his little botanical garden in the vicinity of AVarrington, I first imbibed 
a relish for these pursuits : and 1 well remember that on his recommenda- 
tion 1 first was led to the perusal of modern writers of Latin poetry — occu- 
pations which liave afforded me an inexhaustible source of pleasure. To this 
1 might truly add the information and delight which I have derived from his 
writings, which ha\e alv« ays appeared to me to be the perfect image of his own 
elegant, correct, and highly cultivated mind, and which, 1 have no doubt, from 
the variety and utility of their subjects, and the purity and precision of their 
style, will continue to be admired as long as any relish remains of what is 
truly excellent.” 

The reader, I hope, will accept it as a sufficient excuse for this digression, 
that the more such w'orks as those of Aikin and Roscoe are studied, and the 
more the liberal spirit which animated these men shall be diffused, the more will 
the practice of the principles of religious liberty be extended amongst us. Of 
profession there is enough and to spare; and as one motive for drawing up the 
present treatise is the hope that it may contribute to hasten the time when pro- 
fession and practice will go together, I shall here add another passage from Mr 
Roscoe, extracted from a letter to the Rev. Dr Butler, (vol. ii., p. 446.) “ The 
assertion and defence of truth,” he writes, ** is incumbeut upon every one, and 
particularly upon every teacher of religion ; but there is one truth, paramount 
to all the rest, which is the very basis of religious inquiry, without which all 
discussion is absurd, viz., that every person, in his spiritual concerns, has a 
right to adopt such opinions as appear to him to be right. This being pre- 
viously understood, a free and useful discussion may take place ; but, until this 
foundation be once established, nothing but confusion and dissension can ensue. 
You, my dear Sir, would concede this liberty as freely as you would claim it; 
and your liberal sermon does much towards recommending and enforcing it ; 
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for, as Dr Arnold has pointed out, the “ duty towards God,” which 
is expressly given as a summary of the first four Commandments to 
us, as Christians, says not one word about the Sabbath, but simply 
about loving God, worshipping him, and serving him truly all the 
days of our life.* But assuming, in spite of this notable omission, that 
she does really stand the above-mentioned test of a true Church, still 
the fact will stare us in the face, that she lias been so unhappy as to 
nourish many who, if thus tested, are discovered to bo none of her 
“ true” children, how much soei^er they may have added to her 
respectability by their talents, learning, and zeal for her interests and 
the Christian cause. For by none has the doctrine of Mr Bridges 
about the Fourth Commandment been more explicitly repudiated 
than by Cranmer and llidley,f Chillingworth,J Taylor, § Warbur- 
ton,j| Paley,!^ Whately,** and Arnold {Life, vol. ii., p. 208 ); 

but, aftcr'all, it U much to he feared that tJie.<*e sentiments are rather those of the 
individual than of the hodi/ ; and that neither Luther nor any of the Churches 
founded under his sanction tolerate^ in the full and fair meaning of the word, any 
opinions but their ov.-n^ 

* Life of Dr Arnold, 5th edit., vol. i., p. 364; and ITeylin's History of the 
Sabbath, Part II., p. 239. Lond., 1636. 

t See Ileylin, loc. cit., and the Act 5 and 6 Edw. VI., c. 3, quoted by him on 
p. 236 ; also quotation from Cranmer's Catechism in Whately's Thoughts on 
the iSabbath, p. II. 

X ISce his letter to Dr Sheldon, dated September 21, 1635, stating his reasons 
for resolving, greatly to the increase of his mental tranquillity, not to accept 
preferment in the English Church at the expense of doing violence to his con- 
science by subscription to articles which, in sumo important particulars, he was 
unable to believe. “ For,*’ he writes, “ to say nothing of other things, which I 
have so well considered as not to be in a state to sign them, and yet not so well 
as to declare myself against them ; two points there are, wherein 1 am fully 
resolved, and therefore care not who know.s my mind. One is, that to say the 
Fourth Commandment is a law of God appertaining to Christians, is false and 
unlawful; the other, that the damning sentences in St Athanasius's Creed (as 
we are made to subscribe it} are most false, and also in a high degree pre- 
sumptuous and sehismatical. And therefore 1 can neither subscribe tliat these 
things are agreeable to the word of God, seeing 1 believe they arc certainly re- 
pugnant to it; nor that tlie whole Common Prayer is lawful to be used, seeing 
1 believe these j^arts of it certainly unlawful ; nor promise that I myself w'ill 
use it, seeing I never intend either to read these things wliich 1 have now ex- 
cepted against, or to say Amen to them.” — {Letter from William ChilUngworth 
to Br Sheldon, dated Sept. 21, 1635, in Chillingworth’s Life prefixed to his 
Works, ed. 1742, p. vi.) 

§ Works, lleber’s ed., vol. iii., p. 28. 

II Divine Legation of Moses, B. iv., Note RRUll. 

% Moral Philosophy, B. iv., ch. vii. 

** Thoughts on the Sabbath ; to which is subjoined, an Address to the Inha- 
bitants of Dublin, on the Observance of the Lord’s Day. By Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 3d edit.. Lend., 1845. — This work affords in a 
small compass a remarkably clear, comprehensive, and impartial view of the con-r 
troversy about the alleged obligation of the Mosaic Sabbath-law. The author’s 
conclusion is, that the Lord’s Day, and the old Sabbath, are two independent 
institutions; that with the latter the members of the Church of England 
have nothing to do ; and that the former ought to be observed by them in obe- 
dience to the authority of the Church, even independent of (supposed) Apostolic 
example, and ancient usage. “ The Lord’s Day,” says he in his preface, “ is so 
precious in the eyes of every right-minded Christian, and its proper observance 
of such manifold utility, that it cannot, 1 trust, be regarded as labour misapplied, 
to adduce such considerations as may tend to promote this observance. And 
I am convinced that the most effectual, as well as the only justifiable, means for 
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nay, than by Bishop Hprsley himself/ the most able among the 
recent advocates of the Christian Sabbath ! If to these Churchmen 

accompliBbing this object, will be found in tha placing of this duty on its true 
foundation.” The true foundation” on which he places it, is the authority of 
the Church of England ^ and this foundation may be true enough to the members 
of that Church (who, at confirmation, acknowledge it to he their duty ** to submit 
themselves to all their governors, teachers, epiritual paetora and masters**) : hut 
it is no foundation at all to other Christians. The universal true foundation, 
I take it, is the suitableness of the institution to the nature of man. iSee Note 
K. in this volume. 

* Horsley’s Sermons, Sermon xxii. There are two other sermons by this 
prelate on the Sabbath; and the whole may be seen in Dr Vicesimus Knox’s 
collection of “ Family Lectures,” pp. 292-310. The following extract from 
Sermon xxiii. is in a different strain from the tracts of the Scottish Sabbath 
Alliance, and shews that the foundation on which we rest the duty of sabbath- 
observance is not merely of speculative interest, but fruitful of practical 
results : — 

** Private devotion,” says he, “ is the Christian’s daily duty ; but the peculiar 
duty of the Sabbath is public worship. As for those parts of the day which 
are not occupied in the public duty, every man’s own conscience, without any 
interference of public authority, and certainly without any officious interposi- 
tion of the private judgment of his neighbour, — every man's own conscience 
must direct him what portion of this leisure should be allotted to his private 
devotions, and what may be spent in sober recreation. Perhaps a better general 
rule cannot be laid down than this, — that the same proportion of the Sabbath, 
on the whole, should be devoted to religious exercises, public and private, as 
every man would spend of any other day in his ordinary business. The holy 
work of the Sabbath, like all other work, to he done well, requires intermis- 
eiohs. An entire day is a longer space of time than the human mind can 
employ with alacrity upon any one subject. The austerity, therefore, of those 
is little to be commended, who require that all the intervals of public worship, 
and w'batever remains of the day after the public duty is satisfied, should he 
spent in the closet, in private prayer, and retired meditation. Nor are persons 
in the lower ranks of society to be very severely censured — those especially 
who are confined to populous cities, where they breathe a noxious atmosphere, 
and are engaged in unwholesome occupations, from which, with their daily 
subsistence, they derive their daily poison if they take advantage of the 
leisure of the day to recruit their wasted strength and harassed spirits, by short 
excursions into the purer air of the adjacent villages, and the innocent recrea- 
tions of sober society ; provided they engage not in schemes of dissipated and 
tumultuous pleasure, which may disturb the sobriety of their thoughts, and 
interfere with the duties of the day. The present humour of the common 
people leads, perhaps, more to a profanation of the festival than to a supersti- 
tious rigour in the observance of it : but, in the attempt to reform, we shall 
do wisely to remember, that the thanks for this are chiefly due to the base 
spirit of puritanical hypocrisy, which in the last century opposed and defeated 
the wise attempts of government to regulate the recreations of the day by 
authority, and prevent the excesses which have actually taken place, by a 
rational indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of public worship, and of refreshment 
to the common people. It cannot be a day of their refreshment, if it be made 
a day of mortified restraint. To be a day of worship, it must he a day of 
leisure from worldly business, and of abstraction from dissipated pleasure : but 
it need not be a dismal one. it was ordained for a day of general and willing 
resort to the holy mountain ; when men of every race, and every rank, and 
every age, promiscuously — Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian — bond and free-— 
young and old — high and low — rich and poor — one with, another — laying hold 
of Christ’s atonement, and the proffered mercy of the gospel, might meet to- 
gether befbre their common Lord, exempt for a season from the cares and 
labours of the world, and be ^joyful in his bouse of prayer.’” 

To Scottish readers this passage will have a strange appearance, when viewed 
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we add the Nonconformists Baxter* and Milton, f the Quaker Bare- 
lay.t and, though last not least, the father of all the Churches of 
the Reformation,” Martin Luther himself, § we shall have a pretty 

as the production of one who is justly styled by Dr Parr “ the renowned cham- 
pion of orthodoxy ” (Parr’s Works, vol. iii., p. 284), and as part of a sermon 
written to enforce the duty of observing the Lord's Day. The language in 
which this High Church and High Tory bishop, writing in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, speaks of the Puritans, would not be employed by any 
respectable English prelate of the present day, when the character of these 
remarkable men is so much better understood. We can now acknowledge the 
sincerity and high motives of many even among violent fanatics — though 
without renouncing our belief, that base men and hypocrites might find it for 
their interest to join an influential body of the saints. To what extent 1 con . 
cur with Bishop Horsley in his unqualified panegyric on the so-called wise 
attempts of government to regulate the recreations of the day by authority,” 
will appear a little fai’ther on. That they were well meant is probable enough ; 
that they were wise, cither ecclesiastically or politically, few, I suppose, will 
now be found to maintain. 

Dr Vicesimus Knox, in his essay “ On the Amusements of Sunday,” is as 
liberal to the common people as Horsley is : ho recommends a rural walk in 
the intervals of divine service, as both pleasurable and very conducive to their 
health ; adding that their little indulgences at the tea-houses are highly 
proper and allowable.” — {Essays, Moral and Literary, by Vicesimus Knox, 
D.D., late Master of Tunbridge School ; No. XX.) 

* Baxter's Works, by Orme, xiii., 415 ; vi., 322 ; xix., 190. Mr Orme, in 
his Life of this eminent theologian, p. 669, speaking of his treatise on the Divine 
Appointment of the Lord's Day, says — 1 consider this one of the most judicious 
of Baxter’s works. It judiciously combines controversial and practical discus- 
sion, both of which are managed with great fairness, and display great accuracy 
of scriptural knowledge.” 

t Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
Alone, pp. 228, 412-421, 600-612.. 

J Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, Prop, xi., § 3, 4. See also Essays on 
the Principles of Morality, by Jonathan Dymond, 4th ed., p. 32. It is under- 
stood that the Quakers in general concur with these distinguished writers in 
regard to the Sabbath. 

§ “ As for the Sabbath or Sunday,” says Luther, in speaking of the Ten 
Commandments, ** there is no necessity for its observance ; and if we do so, 
the reason ought to bf, not because Moses commanded it, but because Nature 
likewise teaches us to give ourselves, from time to time, a day’s rest, in order 
that roan and beast may recruit their strength, and that we may go and hear 
the Word of God preached.” — ( Werke, 11, 16 : quoted in Hazlitt’s translation of 
Michelet’s Life of Luther, p. 271 ; Lond., 1846.) 

Again he says ; “ The Gospel regardeth neither Sabbath nor holidays, be- 
cause they endured but for a time, and were ordained for the sake of preaching, 
to the end God’s word might be tended and taught.”-^ Mensalia, or 
Table Talk, translated by Captain Henry Bell, ch. xxxi., p. 357 ; Lond., 1662.) 

The following injunctions of this Reformer have often been quoted : I borrow 
them from a little work entitled Christian Beets in the Nineteenth Century,” 
p. 20 ; Lond., 1846. Keep the Babbath holy for its use both to body and 
soul; but if any where the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, if any 
where any one sets up its observance upon a Jewish foundation, then 1 order 
you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything 
that shall Remove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.” How 
well these principles have been reduced to practice by his countrymen, will 
appeair fVom the following information given me by a friend who, when a lad, 
resided for some time^ with a clergyman at Hesse-Cassel. The Elector of 
Hesse,” says he, “ was ja great ally of Luther, and Cassel is a strictly Protestant 

place (Lutheran) ; yet, on the first Sunday 1 was with K , he, a Lutheran 

divine, asked me to go with him to the play. 1 remember being surprised, but, 
thinking he should know best, made no scruples about accompanying him. 1 
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imposing list of men who, it seems, are not to bo regarded as true 
members of any true Church I 

have often gone with him Sunday excursions, starting at daybreak and not re- 
turning home till late in the day. On such occasions the boys did not turn out, 

but K had a iiuinbor of friends fond of natural history, and several of them 

were with us. Our usual Sunday routine there, was to go to church in the 
forenoon, dine at twelve, and then start for the country — always ending at a 

tea-garden, where there were music and dancing. K , as a general rule, 

went to tlie play on Sunday ; he had a subscription-ticket, and when he could 
not go himself, he sent one of the boys, lie was not an ordained minister, but 
preached occasionally for his friends, lie was a very worthy conscientious 
man, and, having the charge of youth, was not likely to act in opposition to 
general opinion.'* Luther, in his Table Talk, chap. 72, recommends theatrical 
representations as a highly useful scliool of good manners, and vehicle of instruc- 
tion in the ways of the w'orld : tliat, under goo«l regulation, they are so, and 
might be made to give iinprcsbive and delightful lessons in virtue and wisdom, 
has been the opinion of many other excellent men. lie goes so far as to say, that 
** Christians ought not altogether to fly and abstain from comedies because now and 
then gross tricks and dallying passages are acted therein ; for then it will follow, 
that by reason thereof we should also abstain from reading the Jiiblc. There- 
fore it is of no value that some allege such and the like things, arnl for those 
causes would forbid Christians to read or act comedies.” And it does not ap- 
pear that what he thought thus profitable in general, he discountenanced on 
Sundae'S. 

Even Calvin, w hile plainly expre.ssing the oiiinion (in which, as far as it goes, 
Christians of almost every denomination concur with him), that the w'eckly Sab- 
bath is ‘-a politic and ecclesiastical arrangement,” “ subwser> ient to the peace of 
Christian society,” and that Gentile Christians “adopt it as a necessary remedy 
for pro.serving order in the Church,” — states with equal plainness his belief, that 
w’c should jiractise abstiuence fr(>m manual labour, not “ as a kind of religious 
observance,” but “ on the ground of interference with sacred study and medita- 
tion that “ there can be no doubt that on the advent of our Jjord Jesus Christ 
the ceremonial part of the coiiiinandment was abolished that “ Christians, 
therefore, should have nothing to do w'ith a .superstitious observance of days 
and that, after the introduction of Christianity, “ it being expedient to over- 
throw superstition, the .Jewish holy day w'as abolished ; and, ns a thing neces- 
sary to retain decency, order, and peace, in the Church, another day W'as ap- 
pointed for that purpose.’* “ Tlio whole,’’ says he, “ may be thus summed up : 
As the truth was delivered typically to the Jews, so it is imparted to us with- 
out figure ; first, that during our whole lives wc may aim at a constant rest from 
our own works, in order that the Lord may work in ns by his Spirit; secondly, 
that every individual, as he has op^iortuiiity, may diligently exercise himself 
in private, in pious meditation on the w'orks of God, and, at the same time, that 
all may observe the legitimate order appointed by the Church, for the hearing 
of the w'ord, the administration of the sacraments, and public prayer ; and, 
thirdly, that we may avoid oppressing those who arc subject to us. In this 
way, we get quit of the trifling of the false prophets, who in later times in- 
stilled Jewish ideas into the people, alleging that nothing was abrogated but 
what was ceremonial in the commandment (this they term, in their language, 
the taxation of the seventh day), while the moral part remains, vix., the observ- 
ance of one day in seven. JJut this is nothing else than to insult the Jews, hy 
changing the day, and yet mentally attributing to it the same sanctity ; thus retain* 
ing the same typical distinction of days as had place among the Jews. And of a 
truth, we see Avhat profit they have made by such a doctrine. Those who cling 
to their constitutions go thrice as far as the Jew’s in the gross and carnal super- 
stition of sabbatism ; so that the rcbukeB'which we read in Isaiah (Isa. i., 13 ; 
viii., 13) apply as much to those of the present day, as to those to whom the 
prophet addressed them. We must be careful, however, to observe the general 
doctrine, viz., in order that religion may neither be lost nor languish among 
us, we roust diligently attend on our religious assemblies, and duly avail our- 
selves of those external aids which tend to promote the worshipof God.” {Cah 
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But the most surprising fact of all remains to be adduced. From 
the date of the Reformation in Scotland, to the year 1647, when the West- 
minster Confession was adopted, tub standaud of the Church op 
Scotland was silent as to the duty of keeping holy the 
Sahbath-day ! For proof of this statement I refer to the original Con- 
fession prepared by John Knox in 1560 ; the 16th chapter of which, 
entitled, “ What works are reputed good before Cod,” runs in the 
following terms : — “ W e confess and acknowledge, that God has 
giren to man liis holy law, in which not only arc rorbidden all such 
works which displease and oftbnd his Godly Majesty ; but also are 
commanded all such as please him, and as ho hath promised to re- 
ward. And these works be of two sorts ; the one are done to the 
honour of God, the other to the profit of our neighbours ; and both 
have the revealed will of God for their assurance. To have one 
God, to worship and honour him ; to call upon him in all our trou- 
bles; to reverence his holy name; to hear his word ; to believe the 
same ; to communicate with his holy sacraments; — are the w'orks of 
the First Table. To honour father, mother, princes, rulers, and 
superior powers ; td love them ; to support them, yea, to obey their 
charges (not repugning to the commandment of God) ; to save the 
lives of innocents ; to repress tyranny ; to defend the oppressed ; to 
keep our bodies clean and holy ; to live in sobriety and temperance ; 
to deal justly with all men, both in word and in deed, and finally, to 
repress all appetite of our neighbour’s hurt;— are the good works of 
the Second 'fable, which are most pleasing and acceptable unto God, 
as those w orks that are commanded by himself. The contrary wdiere- 
of is sin most odious, which ahvays displeases him and provokes him to 
anger : — as not to call upon him alone when wo have need ; not to hoar 
his word with reveronco ; to contemn aud dc'spiso it ; to have or to 
w^oi'ship idols ; to maintain and defend idolatry ; lightly to esteem the 
reverent name of God ; to profane, abuse, or contemn the sacraments 
of Christ Jesus; to disobey or resist any that God has placed in 
authority (while they pass not over the bounds of their office) ; to 
murder, or to consent thereto, to bear hatred, or to sufler innocent 


vin^s Jnstitutes of the ChHatian Religion, translated hy IL Beueridye, vol. i., 
pp. 459-466. Edin. 1845). From these extracts it is abundantly evident that 
the Westminster divines have not Calvin on their side when they declare that 
the Fourth Commandment requircth the keeping holy to God,’' hy Gentile 
Christians, one whole day in seven, to be a holy Sabbath to himself that it 
** is to he sanctified hy a holy resting all that day,” &c. ; and that the pro- 
faning the day by idleness,” &c., is thereby forbidden to us. The phrase, “ sab- 
bath-desecration,” so much in the mouths of our modern Calvinists, would 
have grated on the stern -Reformer's ear, and have drawn from him a hearty 
denunciation of their ** gross and carnal superstition of sabbatism.” His doc- 
trine plainly is, that, as there are now no holy places (temples), or holy men 
(priests), so have wo no holy days or other holy times ; from which it follows, 
that the much-complained-of sin of sabbath-desecration or profanation is, among 
us, as impossible as the sin of sacrilege. Nor is there any inconsistency between 
his teaching thus, and believing, with most theologians of the age in which he 
flourished, that the Mosaic law is in some measure binding on the Gentiles. 

In Geneva, where Calvin ruled and died, Sunday afternoon is at present 
much devoted to social and recreative occupations : music and dancing abound ; 
and when there is such an occurrence as the ascent of a balloon, crowds of re- 
spectable people assemble to witness it, and seem to think that they are inno- 
cently employed in doing so. 
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blood to be shed, if we may gainstand it ; and, finally, the transgress- 
ing of any other commandment in the First or Second Table, — we con- 
fess and affirm to bo sin, by the which God’s hot displeasure is kin- 
dled against the proud and unthankful world. So that good works 
we affirm to be these only that are done in faith, at God’s com- 
mandment, who in his law has expressed what be the things that 
please him : And evil works, wo affirm, not only those that are ex- 
pressly done against God’s commandment, but those also that, in mat- 
ters of religion and woi'shipping of God, have no assurance but the 
invention and opinion of man, which God from the beginning has 
ever rejected ; as by the Prophet Esaicas and by our Master; Christ 
Jesus, we are taught in these words, — ‘ In vain do they worship me, 
teaching the doctrine being precepts of men.’.”* ** 

It thus appears, 1. That in the opinion of John Knox and his coad- 
jutors, the sanctification of the Sabbath is not one of the “ good 
works” required by God of Christians ; for had these illustrious men 
believed it to fall within any ‘‘ commandment of the First and Second 
Tables,” they assuredly wouhl have specified it with the others ij" 

2. That it is a Christian duty ‘‘ to deal justly with all men, both in 
w'ord and deed which truth the bargain-breakers of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway Company may with advantage lay to heart: 

3. That inasmuch as the keeping holy of days by Gentile Christians is a 
work that hath “ no assurance but the invention and opinion of man,” 
it is an evil work,” tending to kindle the hot displeasure of God : 
And, lastly, that since the sanctification of the Sabbath is thus not 
merely not affirmed to be a duty, but positively discountenanced as an 
evil work, by the standard of John Knox’s Church, that Church, if 
Mr Bridges’s test may be relied upon, existed for nearly a century 
before it acquired the character of an evangeUeaV^ or *‘Hrue Church ^* ! J 

* The "Works of John Knox, collected an(^ edited by David Lain^, vol. ii., 
pp. 107-9. Edinburgh: printed for the Daunatyno Club. 1S48. — The Con- 
fession may be seen also in the folio Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 1814, 
vol. ii., p. 526 ; in Dunlop’s Collection of Scottish ('onfessions, vol. ii., p. 52; and 
in Dr II. A. Niemyer’s Collectio Confessionum in Eccle-siis Keformatis Publi- 
catarum, p. 340 ; Leipsic, 1840. 

t As Knox's privripie was, so does his practice appear to have been. In a 
letter from Randolph the English ambassador to Cecil, dated 30th November 
1562, the following passage occurs : Upon Sunday at night, the Duke supped 
with Mr Knox, where the Duke desired that I should be.” — (Wright’s Queen 
EUzabeth and her Timet, vol. i., p. 114.) This w'as evidently a meeting for 
business, as well as for social enjoyment. 

X After all, the real question betw’cen Mr Bridges and the bulk of his oppo- 
nents is, not whether the Fourth Commandment have divine authority, moral 
character, and perpetual obligation ; but whether, admitting that it has, they 
may regard the running of a morning and evening railway-troin on Sundays as 
a proceeding entitled to take itn place in the univertally recognised category of 

** works of necessity and mercy i.e. works, which it is on the w'hole more con- 
ducive to the welfare of the community to do, than to leave undone. This is a 
question for the decision of which Mr Bridges can appeal to no Church, “ true” 
or false ; for uo Church has ever decided it. He decides it for himself, and by 
the very same right which he has to do so, / and others decide it for our- 
selves : The two decisions are unfortunately different ; but if he say that we have 
erred, we say with equal authority that he has erred— and so, while the Judge 
who is over all pronounces no decision, each of us must be permitted to believe 
himself in the right, and his opponents to be mistaken, Sven between or- 
thodox Sabbatarians, the like difference is found to occur. One of them publicly- 
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It was loug since remarked by Jeremy Taylor, that “ to know - 
which is tho true Church is so hard to be found out, that the greatest 
questions of Christendom are judged before you can get to your 
judge, and then there is no need of him. For those questions 
which are concerning the judge of questions must be determined 
before you can submit to his judgment ; and if you can yourselves 
determine those great questions which consist much in universalities, 
then also you may determine the particulars, as being of less diffi- 
culty.”* This argument is quite “ conclusive,” not only against 
the Poge and tho Roman Catholic Councils, but against every Church 
that represents herself to be the true one, and, as such, claims, either 
expressly or in effect, the power to determine God’s truth, and 
directly or indirectly attempts to punish those who deny her claim. 

“ That there is but one true way of finding truth,” says the prelate 
just quoted, “ is agreed upon, and therefore almost every Church of one 
denomination that lives under government propounds to you a system or 
collective body of articles, and tells you that is the true religion, and they 

professed in Olnsgow a few years ago the opinion that it would be sinful to travel 
on Sunday to close the eyes of a dying parent; but in Aberdeenshire the Free 
Church Presbytery of Turriff highly approves of Sunday-travelling in order to 
worship God in a distant Free Church, rather than in a near one belonging to 
the sinful Establishment. The case in which this was made known to the 
world came before the Presbytery in January 1852, and the proceedings of 
their meeting were reported in the newspapers. The parties were, the minister 
and the kirk -session of Macduff, and Mr Adam, late banker there; and; the 
facts were as follows. Mr and Mrs Adam, having resided some months in an- 
other parish, at a distance from any Free Church, had attended worship in the 
Established Church — and found that proceeding brought against them as a sin, 
when they applied at Macduff fru* their communion-tokens. Mr Adam thus 
described what took place when the application was made to the session : — 

Wo explained what was perfectly known, that for a short time we had been 
attending the parish church of King-Edward. The Moderator (Mr Leslie, the 
minister of the congregation), said, * We hold you to have been absent from 
religious ordinances altogether — we hold the Established Church to be no 
church.’ The Moderator, addressing Mrs Adam most rudely and violently, 
asked what she had to say for her conduct, and said, * What has become of your 
Free Church principles ? You were a Free Church person from the commence- 
ment, 1 thought.’ Mrs Adam, in reply, said, * 1 was unable to come to Mac- 
duff, and rather than hire a conveyance on the ^hhath^day and keep a person 
from church, 1 thought it my duty to walk to the church within my reach; and 
were 1 placed in similar circumstances, 1 would just do as I have done. Do 
you think it proper to hire a conveyance on the Sabbath-day ? ’ Tho Modera- 
tor answ'ered, * Most certainly, to come to the house of God.’'’ The tokens, 
however, were granted ; but Mr Adam having brought the matter nublicly be- 
fore the congregation on the Sacrament Saturday, the session wiXdrew them 
that night. The Presbytery decided that the session had acted rightly, and the 
speakers were unanimous in holding that it was right to hire men and horses 
on Sunday, and wrong to appeal from a kirk-session to a congregation. The 
Bamffahire Journal remarks : — It would appear from the debate, tliat the using 
of carriages on Sabbath, if employed in order to proceed to church, is not 
merely a mattei^ to be tolerated, Imt to be enjoined. We were quite aware 
that the practice was tolerated, but we never before happened to observe it 
recommended. We by no means find fault with the recommendation. We 
merely point attention to it as — shall we say ? — an advance in charity.” 

^ Liberty of Prophesying, sect, ix., § 2. See also Wbately’s Essays on Some 
of the DfiCngers to Christian Faith, &c., 2d edit., pp. 155, 255, 256 ; his Lessons 
on the History of Religious Worship, 2d edit., p. 230, Lesson x., § 8 ; and 
Mr Cornewall Lewis on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion,' 
pp. 63<^65, ill, et aeq. 
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are the Chuivh and the peculiar people of God. Like Brutus and Cassius, 
of whom one says, ‘ Ubicunque ipsi essent, prmtexcbant esse rempuh- 
licani,’ ‘They supposed themselves were the commonwealth;’ and these 
arc the Church, and out of this Church they will hardly allow salva- 
tion. But of this tliorc can ho no end : for divide the Church into 
twenty parts, and in what part soever your lot falls, you and your 
party arc damned by the other nineteen ; and men on all hands almost 
keep their own proselytes by affrighting^ them with the fearful 
scniioiis of damnation ; but, in the meantime, hero is no security to 
them that are not able to judge for thcmsolvos, and no peace for them 
that are.”^ 

As a commentary on this passage, look at the terms in which our own 
Church, whose purity wo regard as so iniudi beyond that of her sister 
across the Tweed, is spoken of by an English divine : “ Such a Church,” 
says ho, I think altogether as nuwortliy of the name of a Church, as a 
band of rebels in any country who have overthrown the civil constitu- 
tion of it would he of the name of a kingdom, state, or republic ; bt - 
causo such a pretended Church is not only a variation from the Catholii: 
Apostolic Chiii’ch, l)iit a sworn destructive confeib'raey against it, even 
the abomination of desolation in the house or kiiigtlom of (rod, of 
which their pastors are not ministers, hut by principle mo^t malicious 
enemies; not pastors of the tlock, but wolves.”f 

The descendants of the warriors of Bolhwcll Bridge and Drumolog 
may w*ell open their eyes wide at such an jinnoiinceinent of ‘‘ God’s 
truth” even from the mouth of a fanatic. But it is not by fanatics 
alone that this persuasion has been exjn-cssed ; for .lercniy Taylor 
himself, addressing a university audience, gives iitt(‘ranco to the 
very same opinion, embodied, however, in solu'ror, though not loss 
emphatic language. After quoting the observation that “ Truth 
is lasting, and ever full of blessing,” lio remarks, that “ this very 
observation will give good light in onr questions and disputes ; and 
I give,” says he, “ my instance in cpisc<q)al government, which 
hath been of so lasting an abode, of so long a blessing, liatli its fir- 
mament by tlio principles of Christianity, hath been blessed by the 
issues of that .stabilimont ; it hath for 1600 years combined with 
monarchy, and hath been taught by the Spirit whicli hath so long 
dwelt in God’s Church, and hath now, according to the promise of 
Jesus, that says, ‘ the gates of hell shall never prevail against the 
Church,’ been restored amongst us by a heap of miracles ; and, as it 
went away, so now it is returned again in the hand of monarchy, and 
in the hossm of our fundamental laws. Now that doctrine mnst needs 
he suspected of error, axd an intolerable lie, that speaks against this 
TRUTH, which hath had so long a ti:stimony from Gob, and from the 
wisdom and experience of so mang ages, of all our ancestors, and all our 
tos.” J Another passage in the same discourse will «attbrd to Scottish 

• Via Intelligcntiae ; A Sermon preached to the University of Dublin, shew* 
ing by what Means the Scholars shall become most learned and most useful* 
Taylor’s Works, vol. vi., p. 375. 

t Hickes’s Answer to the Rights of the Christian Church, pref., p. 200, See 
also, in Dr John Brown’s excellent work on Civil Obedience, App., note I., p. 
226, the ravings of another bigot against the dissenting ministers, including 
those of “ the Kirk,^* which, he tells us, “ very rebelllously and impiously re- 
jected Episcopacy.” 

J Via Intelligentiss ; Works, vol. vi., p. 406; 
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Churchmen, and to Presbyterians in general, a still more striking 
proof of tho uncertainty of Scripture — interpreted, as it must always 
bo, by fallible human beings — as a standard of divine truth: lot the 
reader keep in mind that this sermon was preached shortly after the 
llostoration of Charles II. “ A man w'ould think it a very easy thing 
to uiidorstaiid the thirteenth chapter to tho Romans, ‘ Whosoever 
resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God and yet wo know 
a generation of men to wdiom these words were so obscure that they 
thought it lawful to fight against their king. A man would think it 
easy to believe tliat those who were ‘ in the gainsaying of Korali,’ 
who rose up against tho high priest, av<u o in a very sad condition ; 
and yet there are too many amongst ns wdio arc in the gainsaying of 
Korah, and think they do very well ; that they are tlie godly party, 
and the good people of God. Why 'i AVhat is the inatiiu* ? In the world 
there, ean he nothint/ jdainer than these words^ * Jjct e.vrnj soul he suhjeet to 
the hifdicr powers and, that yon need not maU a scruple tvho are these 
hi/fher powers, it is as plainly said, ‘ There is no power but of God;* all 
thoi lire set over yon by the laws of your nalion, ihese * arc over you in the 
Lord;' and yet me:s w’lLii not I’XDEiisTANo these plain tiunos; 
they deny to do their notorious duly, and ipt believe they are in the right ; 
and if they sometimes obey ‘ fur wroth,’ they oflener disobey ‘ for con- 
science sake.’ Whore is the fauH ? ^J’iie w't)Ki)S aue plain, the I)x;ty 
IS CEiiTAiN, THE liooic LiE'^ OPEN ; hill, aUis ! ‘ it is sealed within,’ 
iliat is, ‘ men have eves and will not see, ears and w ill not hear.’ ” — 
(P. 382.) 

Observe, these arc the words, not of a prcsninptuoiis sciolist, or ‘‘con- 
secrated c(d)hler,” hut of a prelate famed ihroughout Christendom 
for the holiness of his life, and whose controversial writings are cha- 
racterised by one of the profoundcst scholars that ever hold office in tho 
Church of England, as “fraught with guileless ardour, with peerless 
elo<j[uciice, and wdth the richest stores of knowdedge, historical, clas- 
sical, scholastic, and tlieological.”'^ It took lu'arly a century’s hard 
lighting, sometimes with sword as wdl as pen, to convince tho adherents 
of the Stewarts, in opposition to this so “ plain truth” and “ certain 
duty,” that duties are reciprocal between tho higher powders and their 
subjects; and that when a king plays the faithless tyrant, he instantly 
forfeits, by tho very act of doing so, the power w hich ho has of God — 
since ho thus ceases to perform the conditions on w^hich it was granted 
him. The divine right of Episcopacy, how^ever, is still lovingly che- 
rished by the English mind ; even more so, perhaps, than the ; us divi- 
num of Presbytery is among ourselves. In a w ork lately published by 
Mr Kuskin, under tho quaint title of “ Notes on the Construction of 
Slieopfolds,” tlio question is put, “ But how to unite the two great 
sects of paralysed Protestants'!?” To which ho answ’ers : “ By keeping 
strictly to Scripture. The members of tho Scottish Church have not 
a shadow .of excuse for refusing Episcopacy. It has indeed been abused 
among them — grievously abused ; hut it is in the Bible, and that is all 
they have a right to ask" ! 

Now all this, you see, is reckoned “ God’s truth” on the other side 
of the Tweed, although on this side it is but erroneous “ man’s truth 
just as that which we confidently sfyle “ God’s truth,” is, as you like- 

* Dr Parr’s Letter to Milner; Works, vol. iii., p. 428. 
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wise perceive, sometimes denounced by our neighbours (with a degree 
of confidence at least equal to our own, and resting on the very same 
foundation,) as error which we are “ without a shadow of excuse” 
for holding. As a contrast to Bishop Taylor’s view of God’s truth 
about Episcopacy and passive obedience to the sovereign, take the 
assertion of the couiitor “ truth” by his contemporary Dr Owen, the 
friend of Oliver Cromwell ; aud judge how ridiculous such displays 
of dogmatism must be in the eyes of all who can admit the notion 
that their own side of a question is not the only one that mii/ 
be true. “ li hath pleased God,'' says that earnest and able divine, 
“ so to order things in this kingdom that the work of recovering his 
worship to its purity, and restoring the civil state to its liberty, should be 
both carried on at the same time by the same persons. Are there none 
now ill this kingdom to whom [/.e., according to whose allegation] this 
reforming is an almost everting of God’s w^orship ? Aud are there 
none that have asserted that our new religion hath caused all those 
tumults and bloodshed ? A nd doth not every unprejudiced man see that 
those are HELLiaii lies and malicious accusations, having indeed neither 
ground nor colour, but only their coincidence in respect of time?”* * * § 
Who shall decide when such doctors disagree ? — each of them so 
worthy of our respect for his eminent talents, piety, learning, and love 
of truth : 

How shall wc e'er discover which is right, 

When hoth so eagerly maintain the fight ? 

Each does the other’s arguments deride ) 

Each has the Church and Scripture on his side.”! 

If one must be w'rong, may not both have erred ? And if only one, 
how can this fact bo authoritatively made known ? “ It were well,” says 
one of these very theologians (who, however, as it appears, did not 
profit on every occasion by the wisdom he expresses) ; “it were 
well if men would as much consider themselves as the doctrines, 
and think that they may as tvell be deceived by their own weakness, 
as persuaded by the arguments of a doctrine whic.h other men, as 
wise, call inovident.”J And Baxter observes ; “ It is a hard thing 
to be certain on either side in those controversies which have multi- 
tudes, and in a manner equal strength, of learned, judicious, well- 
studied, godly, impartial men for each part.”§ Even those who are 
orthodox (in his own acceptation of the term), have, as he elsewhere 
admits, “ their errors, and are not orthodox in all things so that 
when a man has the good fortune to think rightly on the points 
where they err, he must either adopt their errors and become a real 
schismatic, or reject them and be “ esteemed and called a schismatic” 
by the erring orthodox I “ For ‘ thinking themselves in the right,” 

* A Country Essay for the Practice of Church Government there ; Owen’s 
Works, Yol. XV., p. 84, Russell’s ed. 

t Pomfret’s Reason.” These lines are applied by the poet to a shockingly 
scurrilous controversy between South and Sherlock about the Trinity ; of which 
a brief notice will be found in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, 
vol. i., p. 442, and some specimens in Dr Vicesiraus Knox’s Winter Evenings, 
Ev. Ixx., On the Spirit of Controversy.” The reader has already seen (p. 48) 
a fine flower of rhetoric, culled from the pages of Dr South. 

* Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, Epistle Dedicatory. 

§ Baxter’s treatise ** Of Falsely-pretended Knowledge Works, vob xv., 

p. 67. 
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says he, they will too often take it for their duty to let fly at others, 
as erroneous or dangerous persons, that are not of their mind ; and 
in this mistake they think they no Gon service to defame dis- 
senters, dnd raise jealousies and suspicions of them, and bid men take 
heed of them, as of them that hold some dangerous opinions ; when it is 
THEMSELVES THAT ARE DECEIVED, and skould tum those jealousics and 
cautions homewards?''^ 

“ Disputes in religion,” says the sagacious Selden, “ will never be 
ended — because there wants a measure by which the business would 
bo decided. The Puritan would be judged by the word of God : If 
he would speak clearly, he means himself, hut he is ashamed to say so ; and 
he would have mo believe him before a whole Church, that has road 
the word of God as avoU as he. One «ays one thing, and another 
another ; and there is, I say, no measure to end the controversy. 
’Tis just as if two men were at bowls, and both judged by the eye : 
One says it is his cast, the other says it is ray cast ; and having no 
measure, the dilferonce is eternal. Ben Johnson satirically expressed 
the vain disputes of divines by Inigo Lanthorne, disputing Avith his 
puppet in a Bartholomew fair. It is so : It js not so ; It is so : It is 
not so : crying thus one to another a quarter of an hour together.”! 

Nothing could bo better put than -this ; and as Selden Avas a mem- 
ber of the Westminster Assembly, perhaps in uttering these remarks 
he had the disputes of his clerical colleagues especially in his eye. 

It is truly refreshing to contrast Avitli the violent and dogmatic 
language of our old theologians, the following calm and rational 
statement, by Bishop Watson, of a principle Avhich bears on olie 
of the subjects of the foregoing extracts from Taylor and Owen. 
Brief as it is, it lays the axe Avith great effect to the root of many a 
tedious controA^ersy. “ It might be expected,” says ho, “ that different 
Churches Avould Avith too much Avannth endeavour to support their 
different modes of Government and Worship, by attempting to prove 
them correspondent to such as Avcrc established by the Apostles ; tak- 
ing it for granted, that the nearer they approached to the model of an Apos- 
tolic Church, the more perfect they would become : not considering, in the 

FIRST PLACE, THAT THE APOSTLES MIGHT, FOR THE SAKE OF GAINING 

THE Jews to Christianity, have a respect in a great many 

PARTICULARS TO THE FORMS OF THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, AVUICH 
ARE IN NO WISE RINDING UPON ClIRISTIANS OP LATER AGES ; nOT, in 

the second, that the apostles irere endued with such extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit, as might make their example, in many instances of spiritual 
discipline especially, very unfit for future Christians to /c/Zoic.” J 

These warnings — to which hundreds equally strong might bo 
added — against the error of paying too much respect to the opinions 
of men, whether sp*eaking as individuals, or in the collective capacity 
of “ true Churches” claiming or having ascribed to thorn the faculty 
of teaching God’s truth, and it alone, — might Avell suffice here ; but 
the practice is unhappily so prevalent, so deep-rooted, and in its 
consequences so hurtful, that I am induced to extract the folloAving 
clear and pointed observations upon it by Locke, from an “ Essay on 
Study,” first published by Lord King in his Life of that illustrious 

* Treatise of Self-Denial, chap. 48 ; Works, vol. xi., p. 290. 
t Table-Talk ; Works, vol. ill., part 11., p. 2068. 
t Charge delivered in 1813 ; Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., p. 164-5. 

I 
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jjhilosophor -“tlie man,” as Charles James Fox truly says, “who 
Avas desfinoJ to be the most successful adversary of superstition and 
tyranny.”^ 

‘‘ Our first and great duty,” says he, “ is to bring to our studies 
and to our inquiries after knowledge a mind covetous of truth ; that 
seeks after notliing else, and after that impartially, and embraces it, 
how poor, how contemptible, how unfashionable soever it maff seem, Tliis 
is that Avliicli all studious men profess to <lo, and yet it is that where 
I think ^ cry many miscarry. IV ho is there almost that has not opi- 
nions planted in him by education time out of mind ; Avhich by that 
means come to be as the municipal laws of the country, which must 
not be questioned, hut are then looked on with reverence as the standards 

OP RIOIIT AND AVnONGT, TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD ; wllGD pOl’liapS thoSO 

SO sacred opinions W(*re but the oracles of the nursery, or the tradi- 
tional grave talk of those Avho preteml to inform our childhood ; who 
receive them from hand to hand Avitliout ever examining them ? This is 
tlio fiite of our tender ago, which being thus seasoned early, it grows by 
continuatimi of time, as it Avere, into the very constitution of the mind, 
Avhich afterwards a erv difficultly receives a dillercnt tincture. AVhen 
Ave are groAvn up, a\ o find the Avorld divided into bands and companies ; 
not only as c<mgregated under several politics and governments, but 
united only u])on account of ojnnions, and in that res])cct, combined 
strictly one Avith another, and distinguished from others, especially in 
matters of religion. If birth or chance haA^e not throAvn a man young 
into any of these, Avhich yet seldom fails to happen, choice, Avhen he 
is groAvn up, certainly puts. him into some or other of them ; often out 
of an opinion that that party is in the right, and sometimes because 
he finds it is not safe to ^itand alone, and therefore thinks it convenient 
to herd .somewhero. Xoav, in cA'ery ojie of these parties of men there 
are a certain numher of opinions Avhicli are received and owned as the 
doctrines and tenets of that society, to the profession and practice 
whereof all Avho arc of their communion ought to give up themselves, 
or else they Avill ho scarce looked on as of that society, or at best ho 
thought hut lukoAvarm brothers, or in danger to apostatize. 

“ It is plain, in the great ditlerencc and contrariety of opinions that 
are amongst these several parties, that there it; much falsehood and abun- 
dance of mistakes in most of theni.\ Cunning in some, and ignorance 
in othoi*s, first made them keep them up ; and yet hoAv seldom is it 
that implicit faith, fear of losing credit Avith the party or interest 
(for all these oper.atc in their turns), suffers any one to question the 
tenet of his party ; hut altogether in a bundle he recoiA^es, embraces, 
and, Avithout examining, he professes and sticks to them, and mmsures 
all other opinions bp them. Worldly interest also insinuates into se- 
veral men’s minds divers opinions, which, suiting with tlioir temporal 
advantage, are kindly received, and in time so riveted there, that it 
is not easy to remove them. By theso, and perhaps other meauB, 
opinions como to he settled and fixed in men’s minds, which, whether 
true or false, there they remain in reputation as substantial mMerial truths, 
and so are seldom questioned or examined by those avIio entertain 
them ; and if they happen to ho false, as in most men the greatest 
part must necessarily be, they put a man quite out of the way in the 

* Fox’s History of the Heign of James II., p. 54, 

t That is to say, much that the honest members of most parties (or churches) 
regard as at once their own truth and Qo<V» truth, while ‘U is only their OAvn, 
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whole course of his studies; and though in bis reading and inquiries 
he flatters himself that his design is to inform his understanding in 
the real knowledge of truth, yet in effect it tends and reaches to 
nothing but the confirming of his already received opinions, the things 
he meets with in other men’s writings and discourses being received 
or neglected as they hold proportion with those anticipations which 
before had taken possession of his mind. This will plainly appear if 
we look but on an instance or two of it. It is a principal doctrine of 
the Roman party to believe that their Church is infallible ; this is 
received as the mark of a good Catholic, and implicit faith, or fear, 
or interest, keeps all men from questioning it. This being entertained 
as an undoubted principle, see wdiat work it makes w ith Scripture and 
reason ; neither of them will be heard, — though speaking with never 
so lAucli clcarnoss and demonstration, — when they contradict any of 
the doctrines or institutions; and though it is not gi’ow'n to that 
height, barefaced to doiiy the Scrijitiire, yet interpretations and dis- 
tinctions evidently contrary to tho plain sense and to the coiiirnon 
apprehensions of men, are made use of to elude its meaning, and pre- 
serve entire tho authority of this their principle, that the Church is 
infallible. On the other side, make the light within our guide, and 
see what will become of reason and Scripture. An Tlobbist, with his 
principlo of sclf-prOKservation, whereof liimsclf is to be judge, w ill not 
easily admit a groat many plain duties of morality. The same must 
necessarily be found in all men who have taken up principles without 
examining the truth of them. It being hero, then, that men take 
up prejudice to truth without being aware of it, and aftoi wards, like 
men of corrupted appetites, wdicu they think to nourish themselves, ge- 
nerally feed only on those things that suit with and increase the vicious 
humour, — this part is carefully to be loobcd after. These ancient pro- 
occupations of our minds, those several and almost sacred opinions, aro 
to bo examined, if w^e will make w’ay for truth, and put our minds in that 
freedom which belongs and is necessary to them. A mistake is not the less 
so, and wilt never grow into a truth, because we have believed it a long time, 
though jyerhaps it be the harder to part with; and an ekror is not the 

LESS DANGEROUS, NOR THE LESS CONTRARY TO TRUTH, JJECAUSE IT IS 
CRIED UP AND HAD IN VENERATION BY ANY I»ARTY, tllOUgll it is likely 

we shall be the less disposed to think it so. Here, therefore, wo have 
need of all our force and all our sincerity ; and hero it is w^e have 
use of the assistance of a serious and sober friend, who may help us 
sedately to examine these our received and ‘beloved opinions ; for the 
mind by itself being prepossessed with them cannot so easily question, 
look round, and argue against them. They arc the darlings of our 
minds, and it is as hard to find fault with them, as for a man in* love 
to dislike his mistress : there is need, tlicreforo, of tho assistance of 
another, at least it is very useful impartially to show' us their defects, 
and help us to try them by tho plain and evident principles of reason 
or religion.”* 

* Lord King’s Life of Locke, edit. 1830, vol. i., pp. 188-193. See also, in 
vol. ii., p. 196, part of Locke’s unpublished Defence of Nonconformity. 1 
strongly recommend likewise the perusal of bis small but invaluable treatise 
on the Conduct of the Understanding, a good edition of which may bo procured 
for sixpence, and which young men desirous of mental improvement, and eman* 
cipatlon from prejudice, will find it advantageous to study. There is much ex- 
cellent matter also in Dr Ibbot’s Sermons on the Right and Duty of Private, 

I 2 
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Let us now direct our attention to the people of Scotland in parti- 
cular, and inquire what is recognised among them as tub standard 
OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH. Ill wouls tlioy of oouFse acknowledge as such 
the Bible ahnio ; hut everybody familiar with the general practice 
of the orthodox, is aware that the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chism, as the true and authorized exponents of Scripture, have with them 
the supremo authority in fact, I have even heard a minister of the 
Established Church expressly refer to them, in conversation, as the 
standards of .tf uth ; thus setting at nought the declaration of one of the 
very documents ho was idolizing, that tho Bible alone, as interpreted 
by its reader, is tho writien standard of religious truth. In that act of 
his, there was a more glaring inconsistency than even in tho con- 
duct of tho son who, when desired by his father to go and work in the 
vineyard, answered, ‘‘ I go, sir,” and went not (Matt. xxi. 30 ) : for 
tho son’s promise was not incongruous in itself, but was broken by liis 
subsequent neglect ; whereas, whoever professes to regard the AVest- 
minster Confession as tho standard of truth, does hp that prof ession itself 
shew that his idolatry of it is but verhaly although, in his ignorance 
or forgetfulness, ho may fancy it to bo real. Such inconsistency, it may 
be hoped, is far from being general amongst the clergy ; but how- 
ever this may<l)o, there is unhappily no room for doubt, that, in the 
opinion of many Jajnnen Avho sclf-complacently enrol themselves among 
“the people of Giod,” whoever disbelieves any article laid down in 
tho Confession or Catechism, is by the mere fact of doing so convicted 
of heresy: ho is “unsound in the faith;” a holder of “dangerous 
error;” one who deserves to he frowned upon, shunned, thwarted, 
slandered, dcspitcfully used, and, as for as may ho, persecuted into 
the way of salvation. 

Documents on ivliich roUanco so implicit is reposed in matters 
of tho highest importance, surely ought to have something in their 
origin and history to justify such confidence. It is worth our wliilo, 
thoreforo, to bestow' some pains in endeavouring to find out whether 
good grounds for thorough confidoiico exist. 

Were the compilers of the standards of the Church of Scotland 
fiilliblo or infallible ? “ Fallible, of course !” is the universal reply. 

Wore these fallible compilers, then, less likely to misunderstand the 
Scriptures than other fallible men ? 

This is a question which somo may never have thouglit of putting 
to themselves ; but, if their principles agree w ith their practice, they 
must, now when it is put, of necessity answer “ Yes.” 

Who, then, it may next he inquired, were these profound and knowing 
persons who w'ero loss liable to mistake than other mortals, and whoso 

Judgment, forming part of vol. ii. of the Boyle Lectures;— Dr Isaac Watts’s 
treatises on the Improvement of tho Mind, and on Logic or the Right Use of 
Reason in the Inquiry after Truth ; — Dr Abercrombie’s tract on th6 Culture 
and Discipline of the. Mind; — Dr Chdnning on Creeds, in vol. i., p. 353 of the 
Belfast edition of his Works; — Section III. of Outline of the Opinions of Jere- 
my Bentham, prefixed to his Works, and abridged in Burton’s Benthamiana, 
p. 364; — Dr Drummond’s Letters to a Young Naturalist, p. X68 (Lond. 1831)' 
and Dr Thomas Brown's charming description of “ the philosophic spirit,” in 
the penultimate paragraph of his Ist Lecture on Moral Philosophy. Finally 
the classical and exhaustive treatises of Mr Samuel Bailey on The Formation 
and l^uJ)]ieation of Opinions, and The Pursuit of Truth, ought to have a pro- 
minoA place in the library of the independent thinker. 
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inte^rpretationa of Scripture we should receive, if not implicitly, at least 
with that reverence which is ever due to the wisest and best of men ? 

There are many who, were you to propose to them this question, 
would find it a perplexing one, and pei-haps begin to wonder that it 
had never occurred to their minds. After considering a little, they 
might find it necessary to confess their inability to name a single man 
who had a hand in preparing the standards of the Church : “ It was 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster that did the business; but 
really. they had never thought of inquiring who these divines were 

To dispel this 'strange ignorance about an object of so much re- 
spect, you make known to them the fact that there is prefixed to 
the Confession a list of the divines who composed the Assembly which 
produced it. In that list are specified ninety-eight Englishmen, with 
five clerical and three lay commissioners frofh the Church of Scotland. 

The list having been attentively perused, you next invite your 
friends to assign the reasons which have convinced them that the 
persons named in it were so wise, learned, miid unprejudiced,' that their 
published interpretations of Scripture ought to be accepted with re- 
verence by all succeeding generations. 

After a long pause, during which the list is once more carefully 
scanned, the answer perhaps drops out, that a grave and learned As- 
sembly of Divines who met for the special purpose of deliberating on 
the meaning of Scripture, was surely much bettor qualified to deter- 
mine the true meaning than any private Christian can be ; that those 
were the bright ^nd favoured times of the Cluirch, when the Holy 
Spirit was more abundantly poured out than iu these latter days, and 
when God’s truth was more clearly discerned than, but for the labours 
of those godly divines, it could now have been by us ; and, in short, 
that as the Church and everybody says and knows that tho Confession 
of Faith is entirely in accordance with Scripture, none but a caviller 
like yourself can pretend to have a doubt upon the subject. 

I'lercupoii you beg leave to remind them that your question was 
simply this — Wherein lies that superiority of the men who assembled 
at Westminster, which renders it fit that their inforprotatious of Scrip- 
ture should ho humbly received by all other Christians, on pain of 
being treated as heretics? “ Why, pray, ought you and I, and 
evorybody else, to adopt, without hesitation or question, the theolo- 
gical opinions of Dr Humphrey Chambers of Clavcrstoun, Thomas 
Micklothwait of Cherryburton, Andrew Porn of Wilby, Daiiieb 
Cawdrey of Groat Billing, Henry Scudder of Coliiiboin, or even 
Alexander Henderson of Edinburgh (wise and excellent as he was), or 
that ‘ worthy servant of. Christ,’ yet fierce champion of intolerance, 
thfi Reverend Samuel Rutherford of St Andrews ? ” 

To this precise and pertinent question, blank looks are tho solo 
answer you receive ; and you correctly infer that tho notion has now 
happily entered the minds of your friends, that, after all, the Con- 
fession miy contain an error or two which the learning and sagacity 
of later generations have brought to light. So far well ; but you 
wish to 'deepen tho impression that has been made, and to render it 
so permanent, that to doubt tho infallibility of Humphrey Chambers 
and Henry Scudder shall never more be considered the same tiling as 
to call in question tho revealed truth of Gdd. With this vie\v, you 
proceed to lay before them such a historical sketch .as the follo^’hg. 
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In tlio year 1643,shortlyaftor the abolition of Episcopacy in England, 
an “ Assembly of learned and godly divines and others*’ was summoned 
by the Long Parliament, to meet in Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster, for the purpose of dclibemting^ and, when required, advising the 
Legislature, as to the form of Church-government “ most agreeable to 
God’s holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of 
the Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scot- 
land and other Keformed Churches abroad “ and for the vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of the Church of England from all false 
calumnies and aspersions.”* 

The Assembly is described by Hr Hethcrington as “composed of 
the groat master-minds of the age” (p. 2) ; but the sober truth is to 
bo found in the statement of Milton, that the divines “ were neither 
chosen by any rule or ctistom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either 
piety or knowledge above others loft out ; only as each member of 
Parliament in his private fancy thought fit, so elected one by one.”f 
Most of them, nevertheless, •appear to have fully or partially deserved 
the culogium which Baxter accords them; namely, that “the divines 
there congregated were men of eminent learning, godliness, ministerial 
abilities, and fidelity ; and,” he adds, “ being not worthy to be one of 
them myself, may more freely speak the truth, even in the face of 
malice and envy ; that, as far as I am able to judge by the information 
of iill history of that kind, and by any other evidences left us, the 
Christian world, since the days of the apostles, had never a synod 
of more excellent divines than this and the Synod of l)ort.”J Such 
a testimony from such a man is suflicicnt to outweigh any amount of 
d isparagemont from royalist writers 1 ike Clarendon and Butler.§ Isaac 
Walton’s assertion that many of the members were very unfit to judge 
of the Church-controversies which they endeavoured to settle, 1| may be 
quite true ; and so fiir as the Independents and Erastians in the As- 
sembly are concerned, and the controversies related to Church-govern- 
ment, Hr Iletherington himself will hardly object to the character 
thus given, since ho declares himself unable to regard the judgment 
oven of the learned Lightfoot as “entitled to much deference” (p. 309). 
Baillie, one of the Scottish commissioners, remarks upon another 
member of the Assembly — “ one Mr Coleman, a professed Erastian” 
— that ho Avas “ a man reasonably learned, but stupid and inconsider- 
ate, half a pleasant, and of small estimation.”^ That the learning of 
some of the members did not merit even the faint praise of being 
“ reasonable,” appears from a passage in Whitelock, Avhich perhaps 
will surprise the reader. “Divers members of both Houses,” says he, 
“ were members of the Assembly of Divines, and had the same liberty 

* See the Ordinance of Parliament in Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 
vol. V., p. 337, or iu llctheriiigton’s History of the Westminster Assembly, 

t Milton^s Fragment of a History of England, quoted in Orme’s Life of 
Baxter, p. 70. See also Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, B. v.. vol. i.. 
p. 414, edit. 1702. 

X Reliquim Baxterianm, Part I., p. 93. 

§ See Clarendon, vol. i., p. 415 ; also Butler's Remains, and the Notes to 
Hudibras, Part I., canto i., v. 8H, and to canto ii., v. 702. 

11 Wal^n’s Life of Bishop Sanderson. 

% Baillie’s Letters, Bannatyne Club edition, vol. ii.,p. 360 ; and Hethering- 
ton, p. 284. 
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as the divines to sit and debate, and give tlieir votes in every matter 
i^which was in consideration amongst them ; in which debates Mr Selden* 
spake admirably, and confuted divers of them in their own learning. 
And sometimes when they had cited a text of Scripture to prove their 
assertion, he would tell them, ‘ Perhaps in your little pockct-biblcs 
with gilt leaves’ (which they would often pull oiit and read) ‘the 
translations may bo thus, but the Greek or the Hebrew signitics thus 
and thus and so would totally refute theni.”-|* 

This ];)assagc is omitted by the reverend historian of the Assembly, 
probably because he did not consider that it would be for edification. 

It appears from Lightfooi’s Journal of the Proceedings of tho 
Divines, that they had many warm debates, and that the question in 

* “The chief of learned men reputed in this land, Mr Selden.’' — (Miltons 
Prose Worksy vol. ii., p. 66.) “ Three of the luoat learned men that England 

ever bred, Sir Henry Spclman, Sir Robert Cotton, and jVFr Seldeii.'’ — (Jlio*j. Jirit., 
vol. vi., Part i., p. 4278.) “ The immense learning and robust sense of Sclderi.” 
— (Coleridge's Tallc-Talky vol. i., p. 85.) • 

t Whitelock’fl Memorials of the English Affairs, &c., p. 08. fiond., 1682. —Of 
the learning of most of the clergy in the seventeenth centuiy, the follow- 
ing account is given in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xx., p. 27. After remark- 
ing that the genius of the Scottish Reformation was decidedly friendly to the 
cultivation of literature, and that its great champions were ifl persons of great 
learning and literary attainments, the writer proceeds as follows : “ The 

decline of classical learning that became visible among our clergy upwards of 
a century thereafter, was so far from being a natural consequence of their 
Presbyterian establishment, that we do not scruple to refer it altogether to the 
tyranny by which that Establishment was crushed, and the depression in w'hich 
all its members were hehl during the period that elapsed' from the union of 
the crowns to the Revolution 1688. The crowm, and a great proportion of the 
nobility, being bent upon the establishment of Episcopacy, subjected the Pres- 
byterian ministers to the most barbarous persecution ; and by «legrading them 
in point of fortune, and driving them from all places of honour and distinction, 
not only deprived them of the means of liberal instruction, but iiat iirall}' led 
tfacin to adopt that vehement, but low and vulgar tone which was accommodated 
to the rank of the greater part of their hearers, and W'as naturally produced 
by the operation of strong feelings upon minds excluded from the means of 
liberal information.'’ 

Such were the men wdio seem to be adopted as models by certain of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian clergy of the present day, and w hose oracular dogmatism w'as 
rebuked by Cromwell in his celebrated “ Letter to the General Assembly of 
the Kirk,” where he pointedly addressed them a^ follow s: - “ 1 am persuaded that 
divers of you, who lead the peoide, have laboured to build yourselves in these 
things ; wherein you have censured others, and established yourselves [upon 
the Word of God.] Is it^ therefore, infallihhj wjreeahle to the lloiv? of God, ad 
that YOU say ? I beseech you in the bowels of Christ, yiusik it possible you 
MAY BE MISTAKEN.’’ — (Carlyle's Cromwell, vol. ii., p. 20.) “ We look at mini- 
sters” says he with equal plainness, in a letter to the Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, dated 12th September 1650, “ as helpers of, not lords over, God’s people. 
I Appeal to their consciences whether any trying their doctrines and dissenting, 
shall not incur tho censure of sectary ? And what is this but to deny Christians 
their liberty, and assume the Infallible Chair? Wii-\T doth he whom we 
WOULD NOT BE LIKENED UNTO DO MORE THAN THIS ?” — (Vol. ii., p. 61.) 

It is not surprising that Sir Walter Scott, in treating of the prosecutions for 
witchcraft in tho middle of tho seventeenth century, should mention it as un- 
deniable, “ that the Presbyterian ecclesiastics, who, in Scotland, were often ap- 
pointed by the Privy Council commissioners for the trial of witchcraft, evinced 
a very extraordinary degree of credulity in such eases, and that the temporary 
superiority.of the same sect in England was marked by enormous cruelties of 
this kind.”— (Lettert on DevnOnohgy and Witchcraft, p. 253. ) 
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dispute was sometimes decided by a narrow majority.* Two of the 
more amicable discussions, on subjects of general interest, may here^ 
be quoted, as specimens of the manner in which the business of the 
Assembly w^as conducted. 

The first, which w as on the question, Whether parents should be 
required to profess their faith at the baptism of their children ? is 
recorded by Lightfoot as follows ; — 

“ Thursdaijy Oct 10, 1644. . . . Then began we upon our work ; 
the question, ‘ Whether the parent, at the baptizing of his child, is 
to answer any question, or make any profession of his faith, and 
stipulation in behalf of the child V The Scots did urge it mightily, 
because of the use of it in all reformed Churches. 

“ Mr Marshal moved, that it might be utterly omitted; but Mr 
Henderson shewed what distaste this might give to other Churches. 

“ Dr Gouge moved with the Scots, and so did Mr Gattaker. 

“ Mr Wilson opposed it as unwarrantable, to make any memorials 
whicli God hath not made. . 

“ Mr Walker : In all times there hath been a stipulation ; and 
baptism being the seal of the covenant, ert/o is not to be put to a 
blank. 

“ Mr Nyo : 1. This will be an unnecessary burden : 2. This will 
break uniformity ; for tliough some will do this, others will not. 

“ Mr Calaniy : Those that were baptized by John, and tliosc cate- 
chumens that professed, did it not only ‘ nomine siio,^ but also of their 
children. 

** Mr Bridges : It is the proper work of Christ to appoint memo- 
rials. If such confession be made, and that in regard of child, so it 
hangs baptism too much upon a confession ; or in regard of parent, 
and then it may he a wrong to put that to him that is a member, 
and not member alike. 

This debate held us all day ; at last it was voted affirmatively, 
that the parent should make a profession at the baptism of his child.’^f 

The subject of the next extract is the Sabbath : — 

“ Then fell a debate, whether we should handle thb celebration of 
the Sabbath in our Directory, or Catechism and Confession, and how' 
wo should do it, to avoid oileiice of Judaism on one hand, and pro- 
faiicncss on the other ; and how we may bring in the private duties of 
the Sabbath in our own families in aJ)irectory for Public Worship. 
But it w'as concluded to fall upon the w ork, and so to it wo W'ent. . . . 

“ Mr W^ilkinson, sen., put this query,— How should we regulate 
iron-w^orks and glass-works ? but this was answered by this next pro- 
position. 

“ Second Prop. : ‘ To abstain from all unnecessary labours, worldly 
sports, and recreations.' 

** The debate upon this was, about putting in prohibition of W'orldly 
discourses; and some moved to add, ‘ worldly tlioughts.’^ This was 
scrupulous, whether wo should not bo a scorn to go about to hind 
men’s thoughts ; hut at Iqst it was concluded oirto ho added, both for 
the more piety, and for that the Fourth Command includes it. 

* See Lightfaot’s Works by Pitman, vol. xiii., pp. 10-16, 143, 147, 169, 914, 
‘267, 297, 300, 309. Baillie also speaks of “ the wrangling humour which long 
predominated in many.” — (Vol. ii., p. 248.) 

t lb., pp. 316, 316. 
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“ Thii'd Prop. : ‘ That there be no feasting on the Sabbath.’ . 

“ This Mr Marshal opposed, and Dr Temple and I myself. They 
instanced in Christ’s feasting, Luko xiv., and in his feasting, at least 
dining, with all his disciples in Peter’s house, Matt. viii. 

** Therefore it was proposed thus, — ‘ That the diet on the Sahbath 
day be so ordered, that no servants or others bo unnecessarily kept 
from the public service ;’ and so it was passed.”* 

On one occasion Dr Burgess told the Assembly Iioav “ they were 
scandaled by reports that they carried all things in a tumultuary 
W'ay.” — (P. 186.) On another, when they took into consideration 
“ the sad tidings of my Lord General’s defeat in the west,” and 
“ what might be the cause that God is so provoked,” a committee 
was, after a whole day’s fruitless debate, appointed “ to draw up 
something to that purpose.” Next day (lOth Sept. 1644), “the first 
work was, the committee appointed yesterday, brought in what they con- 
ceived the causes of our present misery : — As, 1. The sins of the As- 
sembly ; as neglect of the service, as in slackness in coming, and de- 
parting at pleasure : 2. By absenting from prayers : 3. Manifesting 
neglect in the time of debate, and neglecting committees : 4. Some 
speaking too much, some too little : 5. By irreverent carriage : 6. By 
heats in debating : 7. Driving on parties : 8. Not serious examination 
of ministers.” The sins of the armies and Parliament are next speci- 
fied — those of Parliament including, “ Not active in suppressing 
Anabaptists and Antinomians ; ” “ Not supprcssiivg stage plays, taverns, 
profanoness, and scoffing of ministers;” “Not a free publishing ot 
truths, for fear of losing a party.” The journal proceeds — “ When 
this was read over, wo fell upon debate of them ; and, first, !Mr 
Henderson moved, that our private failings hero might not ho pub- 
lished to the world, which was thought most rational by divers ; 
we sadly convinced ourselves of them here amomjst ourselves^ — (Pp. 3011, 
310.) 

Dr ITctherington has imitated tho prudence of Mr Henderson in 
regard to the publicjition of these fiiilings. The passage, however, 
affords a curious specimen of tho deliberations of “ tho great master- 
minds of tho age,” and an instructive exhibition of the notions then 
entertained by “ master-minds” as to tho inanner in which the affairs 
of this world are administered by the Deity. But, without dwelling 
on such considerations, I proceed to observe, that even if the expres- 
sion of self-reproach here quoted be supposed to have derived some 
little exaggeration from the puritanical medium through which tho 
conduct of the writer and his colleagues was viewed, still it is plain 
that such an Assembly as this was by no means the best possible tri- 
bunal for tho settlement of religious truth ; and that its decisions (had 
it pretended to decide with authority) would have deserved no extraor- 
dinary amount of reverence from other Christians. Besides, may not 
Jortin’s remark upon the ancient councils of the Church be as ap- 
plicable to the West^nstor Divines, as it is to some large deli- 
berative ecclesiastical assemblies in still later times than theirs ? “ In 
the Nicene Council,’’ says that learned and candid historian, “ there 
were undoubtedly not a few learned, pious, and virtuous prelates, and 
holy confessors ; and some worthy persons, though not so many, in 


* Lightfoot, vol. xiii., pp. 327 - 9 . 
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some of the suhsequeiit general councils : but in such assemblies the best 
and the most moderate men seldom ft^ve the ascendant ^ and they are often 
led or driven by others who are far inferior to them in good qualitiesy^ 

It is but justice to the Westminster Divines to acid, that, what- 
ever may have been the case with Samuel Rutherford and some of 
his brother Presbyterians individually, the Assembly as a body, so 
far from claiming any such idolatry as that with which they aro 
commonly regarded, have expressly declared in their Confession, that 
“ all synods or councils since the Apostles’ times, whether general or 
particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore they are not k> 
be made the rule of faith or practice^ but to be used as an help in both 
and that it is only if consonant to the word of God^^ (of which conson- 
ance every particular Christian is, and must bo, the judge for him- 
self), that “ their decrees and determinations are to be received with 
reverence andsubmission.”t Again, “ The supreme Judge, by which 
all coiitrovorsios of religion aro to be determined, and all decrees of 
councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to bo examined, and in whoso sentence wo aro to rest, can 
be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” — (Chap, 
i., art. X. See also chap, xx., “ Of Christian Liberty, and Liberty of 
Conscience,” art. ii.) What the Assembly understood by “ the Holy 
Spirit speaking in the Scripture,” could be nothing but the judgment 
of any Christian reading it under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; 
the reality of which guidance, as it could not be certainly known to 
otlicr Christians, so could never bo reasonably proposed by liim as tbo 
means of determining the controversies ho might have with them. 
B^or if he, believing himself to be luidor the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, finds ill Scripture “truths’' which other men, equally convinced 
that they enjoy Divine guidance, declare to bo contrary to Scrip- 
ture, then, if this beliovor may legitimaicly and authoritatively adduce 
what he regards as the vpice of tho Holy Spirit speaking in the Scrip- 
ture, his opponents are entitled to do likewise ; and so the Holy Spirit 
may bo made to contradict Plimsolf. The views of Seldcn — the most dis- 
tinguished member of tho Westminster Assembly — on the point beforo 
us, appear from tho following passage in his Table Talk: — “When 
the preacher says, ‘ This is the meaning of the Holy Hhost in such a 
place,’ in sense he can mean no more than this — that is, ‘ T, by study- 
ing of the place, by comparing one placo with another, by weighing 
what goes beforo and what comes after, think this is tho nieauing of 

* Kemarks on Eccl. ITipt., by John Jortin, D.I)., vol. ii., p. 35. Edit. 1805. 

The following passage is quoted from Haxter by a dissenting minister of 
Edinburgh, in a pamphlet published a low years ago, in which it is said to re- 
fer to the Westminster Assembly. Not having observed it in RaaSfer’s AVorks 
which are extremely voluminous, and no reference being given in the pamphlet, 
I cannot tell where it occurs ; but both from the stylo and the matter it ap- 
pears to be perfectly authentic. I hjjve lived,” says Uaxter, ** to, see an assembly 
of ministers, where three or four leading men w^e so prevalent as to form a 
confession in the name of the whole party, which i&d that in it which particu- 
lar members did disown. And when, about a controverted article, one man hath 
charged me deeply with questioning the words of the Church, others, who were 
at the forming of that article, have laid it all on that same man, the rest being 
loath to strive much against him ; and so it was he himself was the Church 
whose authority ho so much urged.” * 

t Westminster Confession^ chap, xxxi., art iv. and iii. 
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the Holy Hhost, and for shortness of expression I say, the Holy Ghost 
says thus, or this is the meaning of the Spirit of God.’ So the judge 
speaks of the king’s proclamation, ‘ This is tlie intention of the king : 
not that the king had declared his intention any other way to the 
judge ; hut the judge examining the contents of the proclamation, 
gathers by the purport of the words the king’s intention, and then for 
shortness of expression says, ‘ This is the king’s intention.’ 

Bishop Hoadly treats of an analogous subject in his Vindication 
of the Ancient Prophets, addressed to Sir llichard Bulkoly. “ If,” 
says he, “ you will not believe that Almighty God will suffer yovi, 
who do truly sock him, to bo so deluded as to take that for his inspira- 
tion which is not, how can others believe that ho will suffer them to 
be so deluded as not to load them to the acknowledgment of his hand 
in this matter, when they make it their business to attend upon him, 
and pray him to lead them into all im])ortant truth ? Por it is as 
great a crime not to believe in that dispensation to which he plainly 
attests, as it is to believe in what ho doth not truly attest to. And 
therefore, if he may suffer as good Christians as any are (which you 
cannot deny), to bo so deluded as not to believe in what you believe 
in, why may not he suffer others to be so deluded as to belie\o in it, 
supposing it not to be from him ? The case is equally reasonable, 
or absurd, on both sides. Besides, by this Avay of arguing, if there 
be but one of these good Christians who believes any dispensation 
to bo the immodiato hand of God, this is ground enough for all 
the wprld besides, who believe him to he a good Christian in other re- 
spects, to embrace the same belief, w’itbout ‘ trying the spirits’ or 
being at any trouble : for as sure as God is (say you, with an air of 
assurance peculiar to some sort of persons), such a Christian cannot be 
deluded. That God will suffer a truly honest Christian, who con- 
stantly depends upon him, to be otornally lost, tlirougli any failure 
in bis brain, I can by no means think. But that God will preserve 
such an one from all error, and especially in cases in wdiich imagina- 
tion and constitution boar a great and perhaps to him an irresistible 
sway, 1 see not tho least shadow of reason to believe ; and most ab- 
surd are the consequences of such an assert ion. ”f 

Whoa finished, the Confession was, on 3d December 1646, presented 
to Parliament by the whole Assembly in a body ; and the title wliicli 
they gave it was not A Standard of divine Trnthy but “ The humble 
Advice of tho Assembly of Divines and others, now by the authority 
of Parliament sitting at Wostmiiistcr, concerning a Confession of 
Faith.” It w^ould have been strange if a man like Henderson, of whom 
Baillic says that “ a more modest, humble spirit . . , lives not 

this day in the Beformed Churches,”^ and whoso good sense and 
moderation were equal to his modosty, had sanctioned a higher pre- 
tension. 

On 22d March 1648, the Commons declared their agreement with 
the Assembly in the (Jpctruial part of the Confession, and desired tlio 
same might “ he made public,” for this purpose merely — “ that this 


* Selden's Works, vol. iii., part ii., p. 2059. 
t Hoadly’s Works, vol. i., p. 127. 

I Baillie’s Historical Vindication of the Church of Scotland, quoted in Alton’s 
Life of Henderson, p.' 610. 



kingdom, and all the Reformed Churches of Christendom, may sec 
the Parliament of England differ not in doctrinel” * Its title was 
equally unassuming : “Articles of Religion approved and passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, after advice with an Assembly of Divines 
called together by them for that purpose.” 

As Lightfoot’s Journal comes down no farther- than the end of 
1644, till which time the fom of Church-government was the main 
subject of discussion, lit affords but little indication of the extent to 
which differences of opinion on doctrinal points prevailed among the 
members. As, however, only Calvinists were summoned, considerable 
unanimity on the leading articles of faith may bo presumed to have 
existed. But that the unanimity was by no means perfect, appears 
from the following, information given by Neal: — “Nor is it to bo 
supposed that the Confession of Faith itself, which determines so many 
abstruse points of divinity, should have the unanimous and hearty 
copsent of the whole Assembly or Parliament : for though all the 
divines were in the anti-Arminian scheme, yet some had a greater 
latitude than others. I find in my MS. the dissent of sovei\al mem- 
bers against some expressions relating to reprobation, to the imputa- 
tion of the active as well as passive obc<lience of Christ, and to several 
passages in the chapters Of Liberty of Couscionce, and Church Disci- 
pline; but the Confession, as far as related to articles of faith, passed the 
Assembly and Parliamcn t by a very great majority. Various censures,” 
ho adds, “ have been passed by learned men upon this laboured per- 
formance ; some have loaded it with undeserved reproaches ; and 

others, perhaps, have advanced its reputation too high 

Upon the whole, the Assembly’s Confession, Avith all its ftiults, has been 
ranked by very good judges among the most perfect systems of divinity 
that have been published upon the Calvin istic or anti-Arminiaii 
principles in the last age.”t 

Baillie writes in 1646^: — “Our Assembly, with much ado, at last 
have Avrestled through tlic whole Confession, and all is now printed. 
The House of Commons requires to put Scripture to it before they 
take it into consideration ; and what time tlnit will take up, who 
knows? We bad past a. quarter of the Catechise, and thought to 
have made short work of the rest; but they are fallen into such 
misllkes, and endless janglings, hbout both the method and the matter, 
and all thinks it will bo a long work.” J 

In a speech delivered, after his return from London, to the General ' 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland at Edinburgh, on 6th August 
1647, Baillie congratulated that august body that “ a large Confes- 
sion of Faith is perfected with far greater ujiaiiimity than any living 

* Rushworth, vol. vii., p. 1035. 

t Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iii., p. 321, oil. 1822. Dr llcther- 
ington says : — “ It is exceedingly gratifying to be able to state, that through- 
-^Ut the deliberations of the Assembly, when composing the Confession of Faith, 
there prevailed almost an entire and perfect harmony. There appear indeed 
to have been only two subjects on which any difforence of opinion existed 
among them. The one of these was the doctrine of election, concerning which, 
as Baillie says, they had long and tough debates : ‘ Yet,' he adds, * thanks to 
God, all is gone right according to our mind.’ — (BaiiHe; vol. ii., p. 326.) The 
other question was, whether the Lord .Tesus had appointed a church government 
distinct from' that of the civil magistrate ?”~ {Hist, of Westm. "Assem, p. 300.) 

Tlaillie’s Letters, vol. ii,, p. 415. 
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could have hoped (or, among so many learned divines, in so distem- 
pered a place and distracted a season. I am confident, if the judg- 
ment of many my wiser do not deceive, this piece of work is so fine 
^and excellent, that whenever you shall bo pleased to look upon it, 
the sight of it shall draw from the most censorious eye a good accep- 
tation.” * 

The “ distempered’* character, here noted, of the place where, and 
the “ distracted” condition of the time when, the Confession was drawn 
up, are circumstances which no reflecting reader can overlook in esti-"^ 
mating the probability of the Confession of Faith being a correct in- 
terpretation of Scripture. For, as “ in troubled water you can scarce 
see your face — or stje it very little, till the water he quiet and stand 
still, — so in troubled times you can see little truth, but when times 
are quiet and settled, then truth appears.” f And, as Locke has re- 
marked of confessions of faith generally, in his Fssay for the Under- 
standing of St Paul’s Epistles % consulting St Paul Himself, “ most 
of them are visibly made with partial views, and adapted to what 
the occasions of that time, and the present circumstances tliey were 
then in, were thought to require for the support or justification of 
themselves.” J That this was the case with the Westminster Con- 
fession, wfuld lie evident to all who are familiar with tlio history of 
the times which produced it, even if wc had not the express testimony 
of another of the Scottish commissioners, namely George Gillespie, 
that the actual ** intention of framing it was to meet with all the 
considerable errors of the present time — the Sociniaii, Arminian, 
Popish, Antiiiomian, Aiiahaptistian, Tndepondont errors. The Confes- 
sion of Faith,” says ho, “ sets them out, and refutes them, so far as 
belongs. to a Confession. ”§ 

Now, it is a well known tondoncy of human nature to fly from one 
extreme to another. In coinhfiting an opinion, wo are prone to main- 
tain its opposite with excessive confidence in our own knowledge and 
judgment — to overlook any weakness that may lurk in the grounds of 
our belief, and to perceive nothing hut the most amazing fallacy in 
the reasons of our opponents. And men who have long suffered oppres- 
sion, are apt, when the yoke is shaken off, to discard some good and 
lawful portions of govoriimcut along with those Avhicli have justly be- 
come obnoxious to them. History is full of examples of such pheno- 
mena, and no history more so than that of the struggles of the English 
and Scottish Puritans against the tyi*anny of the Stewarts and the Pre- 
latists throughout tho seventeenth century. Tlie members of the West- 
minster Assembly were all of tho* party which, after long and intense 
suffering, had just succeeded in emancipating itself from civil and ec- 
clesiastical misrule; and it would have boon wonderful indeed, if 
their tenets had faildtl to show marks of an overstrained antago- 
nism to the institutions and doctrines of their oppressors. Accord- 
ingly, we find it stated by Dr ITetherington, that the Dissenting 
Brethren who wore members of the Assembly “ had suffered so much 
from prclatic despotism, that they entertained a perfect horror of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, oven to a most absurd extent, rendering 

* Baillie’s Letters, vol. iii., p. 11. 

t Selden’s Table-Talk ; Works, vol. iii., Part ii., p. 2074. 

X Locke’s Works, vol. viii., p. 20, cd. 1823. 

§ Gillespie’s speech to the General Assembly at Edinburgh, 6th August 
1647 ; Appendix to Baillie, vol. iii,, p. 450. 
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them iiicapablo of calm deliberation on the subject.”* Nor was it 
straiifi^e, he adds, that this should be tho case, and that “ by the 
strength of a violent revulsion and robound, they should spring to 
the opposite conclusion, that there ought to be no power or jurisdic- 
tion, except that of tho civil niagistrate.”f 

If, then, a violent revulsion was so natural in this instance, might not 
the like revulsions naturally occur in others ? Might not tho obtru- 
sive Anninianism of Laud impel tho Calvinistic divines to an inde- 
fensible extremity of Calvinism ; and might not the earnest men 
whose horror and indignation had been excited by tho tyrannical en- 
forcement of the reading of the Book of Sports, spring, by tho 
strength of a violent revulsion and rebound, to excess of Puritanical 
Sabbat a rianism ? How probable such an event was, may bo judged 
from the representation which ])j* ITetherington, himself entertaining 
tho Sabbatarian opinions expressed in tho Confession and Catechism, 
has furnished of the feelings with ^vhich the Book of Sports was re- 
garded by tho Xonconformists of the seventeenth century. “ Tho 
strongly-contrasted tendencies of the two contending parties, l*rclatists 
and Ibii itans,” says ho, “ wero renderod vei y apparent in the year 
1618, by the puhlicafioii of the King’s Book of Sports. This hook 
was drawn np by Bishop IMorcton, at the king’s direction, Und dated 
from (Trcciiwicli, May 21, 161 8. j; The pretext for producing such a 
book was, that tin* strictness of the Puritans in keeping tho Sabbath- 
day alienated the people, and loft them exposed to tho temptations of 
the Jesuits, who took occasion to sedneo them back to Popery. To 
prevent this His Majesty proposed, not that tho people should bo more 
carefully instructed in religion, but that, after Divine service, they 
should be indulged in such recreations as dancing, archery, leaping, 
May-games, "VVliitson-ales, morrico dances, setting up of May-poles, 
and such like amusements. That tho people should meditate on their 
religious duties, and prepare to practise tho instructions given them 
in Hod’s Word, did not seem to His Majesty at all a desirable mat- 
ter, — it might have led them to hivoiir Puritanism. Queen Elizabeth 
disapproved of preaching, lest it should teach the people to think, and 
perhaps to inquire into matters of state. King James aimed at tho 
same result by making their only leisure-day, when they might pos- 
sibly attempt tho dangerous practice of cultivating their minds, a 
day of more recreation. The reason is obvious. Thinking men can- 
not be slaves ; and both those sovereigns wore desirous of establishing 
a complete despotism. Religious men must think, and think solemnly 
and loftily ; theroforo, to prevent this, religion must give place to 
giddy mirth, and Hod’s hallowed day must be profaned by every kind 

* I-Iist. of Westm. Assem., p. 241. 

t lb., p. 246. See also p. 307, — “ There is,” says Lord Bacon, “ a supersti- 
,tion in avoiding superstition, when men think to do best if they go farthest 
from the superstition formerly received ; therefore care should.he had that (as 
it fareth in ill purgings,) the good he not taken away with the had, which com- 
monly is done when the peoxde is the reformer.”- (Essay Of Superstition,) Kvon 
men of learning are subject to this tendency, though usually to a less extent 
than “the people.” Southey avows it in a letter to Sharon Turner, where he 
says : “ I have an instinctive abhorrence of bigotry. When Dissenters talk of 
the Establishment, they make me feel like a high Churchman ; and when 1 get 
among high Churchmen, I am ready to take shelter in dissent.”— {Life and Cor- 
respondeneSy vol. iv., p, 156.) 

X “ Fuller, vol. iii. pp. 270-273.” 
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of idle rccreatiou. And what must be said of the High Church party, 
who lent their aid in this fearful desecration, and despotic scheme ? 
Wtre they the friends of pure and holy religion, of rational improve- 
ment, of public freedom ? 

“ This Book of S^ports, however, was at first ordered to be road 
merely in the parish churches in Lancashire ; but one author assorts 
that it would have been speedily extended over the kingdom but for 
the decisive refusal of Abbot, who had recently succeeded Bancroft in 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. But though a partial enforcement 
of this desecrating production was all that it could, at that time, ob- 
tain, its promulgation gave serious ground of dissatisfaction and 
dread to all the more decidedly pious persons in the kingdom, both 
Puritans and Churchnien, and tended not a little to confirm the grow- 
ing jealousy of High Churcli measures.”- (P. GO-61.) 

Again, speaking uf the revival of tlie Book of Sports by Charles I. in 
1633, and after cominonting on Laud’s prohibition of doctrinal contro- 
versy respecting the Arminiaii tenets, and of afternoon lectures, which 
were generally conducted by Puritan nonconformists, he observes : 
— “ Tlio same sort of instinctive perception of the readiest method of 
promoting mental and nior«al degradation led Laud to persuade the 
king to revive the Book of Sports. This was accordingly done in the 
year 1633, in the name of that sovereign whom the Church of Eng- 
land still delights to style ‘ The Martyr,’ thougli itAvould not be easy 
to tell of what cause he was the martyr, unless it wove of prelatic 
profanity, superstition, and despotism. It was not over one county 
that the Book of Sports was now to bo set up, in opposition to the 
Word of God; the bishops wore directed to enforce the publication 
of it from the pulpit through all the parish churches of their respec- 
tive dioceses. This caused great distress of mind to all tho pious 
clergymen. Some refused to read it, and were suspended in conse- 
quonco ; others read it, aud immediately after having done so, read 
also tho Fourth Oommaiidmont, ‘ llemombcr the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy adding, ‘ This is the law of God ; the other is tho injunction 
of man.’ And notwdthstaudiiig the employment of both pow er and 
guile, the people generally refused to turn God’s appointed times of 
holy rest into periods of heathen saturnalia.” — (P. 66.) 

The following details, given by Baxter in his treatise on tho Divine 
Appointment of the Lord’s Day, shew how offensively this ill-judged 
measure was in some places carried into execution : — “ I cannot for- 
get,” says ho, “ that in my youth in those late times, when we lost the 
labours of some of our conformahle godly teachers for not reading 
publicly tho Book of Sports and Dancing on the Lord’s days, one of 
my father’s own tenants w^as the town-piper, hired by tho year (for 
many years together), and tho place of tho dancing-assembly was not 
an hundred yards from our door, and wo. could not on tho Lord’s day 
either read a chapter, or pray, or sing a psalm, or catechise, or in- 
struct a servant, but with the noise of the pipe and tabor, and the 
shoutings in tho street, continually in our oars ; and even among a 
tractable people, wo were tho common scorn of all the rabble in the 
streets, and called Puritans, Precisians, and Hypocrites, because w^o 
rather chose to ro^^d the Scriptures than to do as they did ; (though 
there was no savour of Nonconformity in our family.) And when the 
people by the ‘hook were allowed to play and dance out of public 
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sor vice-time, they could so hardly break oflf their sports, that many a 
time the reader was fain to stay till the piper and players would gjve 
over ; and sometimes the morrice-dancers would come into tho church 
in all the linen and scarfs, and antic dresses, with morrice-bells jing- 
ling at their logs. And as soon as common-prayer was read, did baste 
out presently to their play again.”* 

Cordially disapproving, as T do, of every form of imposition by 
human authority in matters of faith and worship, I cannot but con- 
cur (on that ground) with Dr Hetherington, in condemning the im- 
position, by Charles IT., of tho reading of tho Book of Sports, upon 
clorgynion who held it in abhorrence. But I should be sorry to bo 
believed cfip.able of regarding the proceedings of either Janies or 
Charles in reference to that measure, with precisely the feelings 
which Dr Hetherington, looking at thorn from tho Puritanical point 
of view, and under tho iiifluencc of violent Puritanical prejudices, 
gives vent to in tho passages quoted above. AV’^ith respect to King 
James ill particular, I am so far from going along with him in his 
denunciation, that, on the contrary, I altogether symjiathise with the 
avowed, and (as w(} ought to holieve until the contrary bo shown) 
the real motives, which led that good-natured monarch into a course 
which, when followed less wisely by his son, occasioned such deep 
and woll-foiiiulcd dissatisfaction. That James’s purpose was to make 
Sunday “ a day of mere recreation,” or that ho entertained any but 
the design ascribed to him by D’lsraeli, of rendering the Sabbath 
a day for the poor alike of dovotioivand enjoyment, hitherto practised 
in England, as it is still throughout Europe, ’’f I see not tho slightest 
reason to conclude ; evoryihing tends to show that his aim was merely 
tho excellent one of protecting his subjects from the Puritanical 
tyranny of some local anihoritios, who, by forbidding tho accustomed 
sports of tho people on Sundays, had led to tho laying of a just com- 
plaint before him. If tho clear testimony of Fuller and Collier may 
he believed in preference to the unvouched assertion of Dr Iletlior- 
ingtoii, James went no farther than to proclaim that the people should 
enjoy their ancient liberty; and his proceeding, apart from any political 
inexpediency which may be attributable to it, was, in my opinion, 
worthy of all commendation. Fuller, in his Church History, under 
date May 29, 1618, introduces the subject as follows “ King James 
having last year in his progress passed through Ijancashire, took notice 
that ‘ hy the preciseness of some ‘^nayistrates and ministers in several places 
of this kingdom, in hindering people from their recreations on the Sun- 
day, the Papists in this realm being thereby persuaded that no honest 
mirth or recreation was tolerable in our religion ;’+ whereupon, the 

Baxter's Works, vol. xiii., p. 444. For an account of the rise of modern 
Sabbatarianism in England, see Note F. 

t Disraeli’s Inquiry into the character of James I., in his Miscellanies of 
Literature, p. 345, ed. 1840. “ Plays,” he adds, ** were performed on Sundays 
at court, in Elizabelli’s reign; and yet ‘the Protestants of Elizabeth’ was the 
usual expressfvc phrase to mark those who did most honour to the reformed ” 

X “With our own ears,” says he, “we heard the general complaint of our 
people and he laments that while they were denied “ lawful recr^tions ” they 
had substituted more vicious ones: alehouses were more frequented-^drunken- 
ncss more general— -tale-mongery and sedition, tho vices of sedentary idleness 
prevailed — while a fanatical gloom was spreading over the country 
raeh’, p. 345.) ^ 
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Court l)eiug then at Greenwich, he set forth a Declaration to this ef- 
fect, that ‘/or his (jood people* s lawful recreations, his pleasure was, that 
AjTTKK THE END OP DIVINE SEiiVTGE, thoy shouJd uot he dislurhcd, letted, or 
discouraged from any laiiful recreations ; such as dancing, cither of men or 
women ; archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any such harmless recre- 
ations: nor from having of May-games, Whitsun-ales, or morris-dances, 
and sotting up of May-poles, or other sports therewith used, so as the same 
he had in due and convenient time, withoi-t impediment ou let op di- 
vine SERVICE : and that women should have leaA c to carry i-ushes to 
the church for the dccoring of it, according to their old custom: withjil 
prohibiting all unlawful games to be used on the Sundays only, as 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, and (at all times in the meaner 
sort of people by law prohibited) bowling.’ 

Considering how widel}^ the Puritanical notions had by this time 
spread in England, we need not wonder that “when this Declaration 
was brought abroad,” great “ grief and distraction thereby was occa- 
sioned -in many honest men’s hearts, who looked on it, not as local for 
Lancashire, but what in process of time would enlarge itself all over 
Englaml.” “However,” adds the historian, “there wanted not 
many, both in Lancashire and elsewhere, who conceived the Decla- 
ration came forth seasonably, to suppress the dangerous endeavour of 
such, who now began in their pulpits to broach the dregs of Judaism, 
and force Christians to drink them. So that those legal ceremonies, 
long since dead, buried, and rotten in the grave of our Saviour, had 
now their ghosts, as it were, walking ; frighting such peojde with their 
terrible apparitions, who were persuaded by some preachers to so 
rigorous observation of the i^abbath, that therein it Avas unlawful to 
dress meat, SAveo]) their houses, kindle the fire, or the like. Yea, and 
the Papists, in luincashire especially (a frontier country, as I may 
term it, of Papists and Protestants, where the Reformed Jveligion had 
rather a truce than a peace, standing on its guard and posture of de- 
fence), 1 say, in Jiancashirc the Komanists made advantage of this 

* Thfi King,” s;iy8 D'Israeli, ** whose gaiety of tomppr instantly sj^mpa- 
thised with the multitude, and perhajis alarniod at this new shape which puri- 
ttinisin w'as assiiniing, published what is cal]e<l the ‘ Iluok of Sj)orts,‘ and w’hich 
soon obtained the contemptuous term of the. ‘ The Dancing Hook.* 

“On this subject, our rorent ])rinciples have hitherto governed our decisions ; 
wnth our hQi)its formed, and our notions tinnlly adjusted, tliis singular state- 
paper has been reprobated by piety; whose zeal, how’e\er, is not sufficiently 
historical. It was one of the state-maxims of tliis philosophic monarch in his 
advice to his son, 

“ * To allure tlie common people to a common auiitie among themselves ; and 
that certain doles in tiio yecre should be appointed for delighting the people 
with public spectacles of all honest games and exercise of arms ; making playes 
ainl linvful games in Male, and good choare at Christmas ; as also for convening 
of neighbours, for entertaining friendshij) and lieartliness, l)y honest feasting 
and merriness ; so that the Sahbotlics bo kept bolie, and no unlawful pastime 
be used. This form of contenting tin? people's minds has been used in all well- 
governed republics.’ 

“ fiaines, therefore, was »hockcd ut the sudden melanclioly among the people. 
Ill Europe, oven among the reformed themselves, tlic Sabbath, after church-scr- 
vice, w'as a festiA’^al-day ; and the wise monarch coubl discover no reason Avliy, 
ill his kiugdoni, it should prove a day of penance and self-denial.” -Op. cit., 
p. 34G. 

The Basilicon Doron, of which a passage is here quoted by D’ Israeli, was 
published in 1598, before its royal author’s accession to the Knglish throne. 

K 
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strictness, to pervert many to Popery ; persuading them, that the 
Protestant religion was the school of Tyranmis, where no lawful 
liberty was allowed. And no wonder if many common people were 
hereby fetch t olf unto them, starting aside as a broken bow, chiefly 
because overbent for lack of lawful recreation.” 

It is easy to say, as T)v Hcthcrington does, that the King by this 
proceeding lent his aid in “a fearful desecration” of the Sabbath. 
But those who employ such phrjiseology forget that Ms interpretation 
of Scripture (like that of the people who complained to him), in 
regard to tlio character and duties of the Lord’s Day, livas very 
dilferent from thfiirs; that he had been brought up in the Church of 
Scotland, whose first Confession of Paith, as we have seen, gives no 
countenance whatever to what in his reign was really the metifangled 
Judaism of the Puritans; that ho had afterwards become the Head 
of a Church whose Catechism is equally silent as to the duty of Sab- 
bath-observaiico ; and that the first day of the week, in w hich neither 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, nor Knox, recognised any quality of holU 
ness, Avas as little considered hy King James as hy tliem to ho sus- 
ceptible of “ desecration” by any iiinocont recreation indulged in be- 
fore or after the time of public worship. In judging of a man’s 
conduct and motives, we are bound to consider the point of view from 
w'hich he looks at the subject, and not merely our oivtu 

The upshot of tin? business is recorded hy Knllcr as follows : — ‘‘ But 
now, after so long and many diversities of opinions and arguments on 
several sides, tlieir own fear proved at last tln'ir only foo : the King’s 
goodness taking aw'ay the subject of their jealousy; so that no winis-^ 
ter in the county was enjoined to read the Book in his pffrish, wherewith 
they had so affrighted themselves.” * 

* From the words here printed in italics, we may learn the lesson that in a 
case where party -spirit so easily came, and still comes, into play, great caution 
ought to he exercised hc'fore giving far to such uncharitable insinuations as Dr 
Hetherington has indulged in against King James. Fuller, I take it, is as 
trustworthy an autlioritj- as we can follow, in judging whether the Declaration 
was really orden''! to he read htj the clcrou ; seeing that, although ** to the esta- 
blished church of England ho was a st»*ady friend,’’ yet ho “at the same time 
was so candid and liberal tov'ards Trotestant Xonconformists, that among the 
bigoted and intolerant of his communion he incurred the suspicion and charge 
of Puritanism,’’ - (Aikin's Gen. vol. i\ ., p. 2(>3.) Jeremy Collier, also — 

another respectable ecclesiastical historian — after quoting the Declaration, 
writes as follows : “ To prevent the ill use of this liberty, there were several 
restraints in the indulgence. First, these recreations were to be so managed 
as not to binder the performance of public <luty at church. Secondly, that no 
recusant should have the hejiefit of this liberty. Nor, thirdly, sneh as ivere not 
present at the whole of divine sci'vice. i\nd, fourthly, that none should have the 
freedom of this relaxation, but such as kept to their own parishes. However, 
this Declaration was somewhat shocking to a great many people ; and the clergy 
were aj^prehensive tlie reading it in churches ivotild have been enjoined them : and 
though ’twas published only for the use of liancashiro, they were afraid the 
order might ho enlarged, and reach the whole kingdom. But whatever the first 
Intentions of the Court might have been, the Declaration was afterwards in a 
manner dropt, and no churchman urlioed to ii3>ad it.”— {Eccl. Ilisu of 
Britain, vol. ii., p. 712. ljond.^1714.) 

Dr Hetherington, it is likely, has followed on this subject the very suspicious 
authority of Arthur AV^ilson, whose History of the Life and Reign of King 
James 1. is included in the second volume of Bishop Kennet’s Complete His- 
tory of England, published at London in 1706, We there read, that “ among all 
the dances that these times were guilty of, none of the masquentdoes presented 
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With respect, again, to the conduct of Charles, it will appear, on 
consideration, that his apologists are not wholly without the means of 

so horrid a vizard as the Ohurchraan’s ; for some of the bishops, pretending re- 
creations, and liberty to servants and common people (of which they carved to 
themselves too much already), procured the King to put out a book to permit 
dancing about May-poles, church-ales, and such debauched exercises upon the 
8abbath-day after evening praying (being a specious way to make the King, 
and them, acceptable to the rout) ; which hook camt’ forth with a cominand, cn^ 
joining all ministers to read it to their ftarishioners, and to approve of it ; and those 
that did not were hronght into the High CommU.donj imprisoned^ and snapended. 
This book being only a trap to catch some conscientious men, that they could 
not otherwise with all their cunning ensnare; for they Avould preach tlie Gos- 
pel in a fool’s coat (as some of them expressed), rather than he silenced for a 
surplice. And their conjuring of them with tlie cross in baptism, and the circle 
of the ring in marriage, could }iot make a well-composed reason and a sound 
conscience then start at it : Hut w-hen so friglitful an ap 2 )ariti()n as the Dancing 
Hook appeared, sonic of the ministers left all for fcai\ others hu force, they were so 
terrified with it. Tliese, and such like machinations of the Hisliops, to main- 
tain their temporal greatness, ease and plenty, made the stones in the walls of 
tlieir palaces, and the beam in the timber, aftol•^^ ai ds cry out, moulder away, and 
come to nothing : whereas, if those in most authority had not been so prag- 
matical, but holy, prudent, and godly men (as some others of the function were), 
their lights might have shined still upon tlie mount, and not have gone out as it 
did, offensive to the nostrils of the rubbish of the 2 )eople.”— (AVuur^, vol. ii., 
p. 709.) Now this is not A/fftory, but the \ ituperation of as 2 )itcful pniiiplileteer, 
whose 2 )assion has either obliterated all regard for truth, or seriously impaired 
his memory. It is perfectly clear that in this passage Wilson confounds 
the revival of the Book of imports vvitli its first puhliration : for not even T>r 
llethcrington alleges that in James's reign any “ were brought into the High 
Commission, im^ii’isoncd, and susjiended ;** nor could anything bo more plainly 
inaccurate than the assertion that some of the hishops '‘^procured the King to put 
out the Book,^^ instead of its having been suggested to him by the com 2 )laiiits in 
Lancashire. Wilson's narrative was written and piiblislicd during the Com- 
monwealth- when historians gencr. ally were disposed to exaggerate the faults 
of J.ames and his bigoted son*. Hut in this writer’s case there was also a s}>e~ 
cial reason for the tendency to view' James’s character in a strongly hostile 
S 2 )irit; for having been secretary and intimate friend of Jlobert Oevereux, 
the last Karl of Kssex of that name, he naturally 2 xartici 2 )ated in tlie indig- 
nation and hatred of that nobleimin towards the King. Dr Welw'ood, a 
Scottish physician and historian, who contributed notes to Bishop Kennet’s re- 
print of Wilson, and whose owm mind is said to ha^e been “ tinctured w'itb the 
prejudices or jn’e^iossessions of one wdio had been a sufferer in the civil contests” 
of tlie Heventeenth century (Gorton's Jfiog, Diet., vol. ii.. j). 11G9), candidly 
admits, that “ though oui- author Avas wrcll furnished with what w’as neces- 
sary towards writing the history of King .James’s reign, it must be owmed he 
has done it wdth an air of jirejudice, if not in some places of rancour; which 
may in 2 >art be attributed to Iiis fideiidshii) to bis patron the Karl of Kssex, 
and his rcscnlmcnts of the injuries done to that nobleman by King James and 
his favourites ; and more particularly by Somerset in the affair of his lady, 
which it’s no wonder the Karl nor liis friends could never forget.” --{Kcnnet, 
vol. ii., j). 662.) To the monarchy and hierarchy in the abstract, how’ever, Wil- 
son disclaims hostility, in some verses prefixed to his work : — 

“ T have no envious eyes .against the Crown, 

Nor did I strive to pull the Mitre down : 

]3oth may be good ; bat Avlion heads swell, men s;iy, 

The rest of the poor iiiemhers pine away, 

Like rieket-bodies, npA\ards overgrown, 

Which is no wholesome cuustitution.” 

He lived from 1595 to 1652 ; and we learn from Anthony Wood, that though 
he had laid up materials for his history some time before, he did not i)crfect 
it till a little before his death. The same writer remarks the want, in that 

K 2 
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palliating his oomliitt. Kvou assuming (they might say) that, theo- 
logically anil politically, he was in the wrong, still, in ordering the 
Book oi" Sports to ho read by the English clergy, ho did not exceed 

history, of tho principal matters coiidiiciug to the completion of the historical 
faculty, A iz., matter from recorJ^ e.vaet time^ name and place ; which by his en- 
deavouring too much to set out his bare collections in an affected and bombas- 
tic style, are much neglected.'* !:>ome,'’ he adds, “ call it an infamous pas- 
quil." — {Athcnfd Ojionk'uacs, vol. iii., p. 319, ed. 1813.) 

AVho the one author” is, that, according to Dr llotherington, “ asserts that 
the Rook of Sports would have been speedily extended over the kingdom, but 
for the decisive refusal of Abbot,'* I baxe not been able to discover ; and if such 
ail author there be, 1 say that he states as a faet what he merely eonjertures-^ 
thougli, had innocent and lawful sports been forbidden by meddling magis- 
trates and ministers throughout the kingdom, as they xverein Lancashire, I see 
not lioxv the King would have been blameable for interposing his authority 
everywhere, to protect the people from an encroachment which was equally 
such, whether the theological opinions of the oneroachers xvere true or 
false. Even the following note by Wei wood is probably inaccurate, being at 
variance with what Fuller and Follier so positively affirm. “ There w^ere 
several of the bishops," says he, that declared their opinion against the Rook 
of Sjiorts; ami Archbishop Abbot being at (h*oydoii the day it w’as ordered 
to be read in churches, flatly forbade it to be read there ; xx'hich King dames was 
pleased to xxink at, notwithstanding the daily endeavours tliat were used to irri- 
tate the King against him.”- (Rennet, vol. ii., ji. 709.) This improbable ru- 
mour (for it is notliing more) about the order to read the Rook in churelies, oml 
the counter-mandate of Abbot, is repeated in the Life of that prelate in the 
Biofjraphia liritanniea (vol. i., p. 14, 2ded.); w here, however, AVehvood's note 
is the only autiiority referred to in support of the allegation, ^’eal ascribes 
that note to Wilson himself, in saying that the Deeluration w'as ordered to be 
rend in all the parish -churches of Laneashirc, which abounded with Papists; 
and Wilson adds, that it W’as to be read in all the eburehes of England, but that 
Archbishop Abbot, being at Croydon, flatly^ forbid its being read there.*' — 
(Hist, of the Rnritans, xol. ii., p. 106, cd. 1822.) In W'riting this, JJeal must 
have overlooked a statement in the preface to Keiinet's collection, that “ the 
learned Or Wei wood has been prevailed xvith to add .some notes and observa- 
tions of his own upon it ; . . . all which notes and observations are printed 
at the bottom of the page.s.'* 

I conclude, then, 1. Tliat James's Declaration never xvas ordered to be 
road by the clergy out of lianeashire ; 2. Tliat the balance of proof is greatly 
against the notion of its having been ordered to be read even by the clergy^ m 
Lancashire ; and 3. That if the Lancashire clergy were ordered to read it, none 
of them suffered the slightest inconvenience for refusing. 

It is grievous to find so liberal and boiicst a writer as Mr Rrook allowing 
himself, in mentioning King James's Rook of Sports, to be mi.-.led into the 
assertion, that “ all ministers were commanded to sanction this stimulus to li- 
centiousness, by reading it in their public congregations ; and those who 
refused to comply with the _ profane nuindate, were prosecuted in the High 
Commission, suspended, and imprisoned.'* He is even so careless as to attribute 
to Rishop Konnet himself, as its writer (instead of editor), the passage where 
Wilson says that this allegeil mandate was a trap to catch men of tender con- 
sciences, who could not be otherwise ensnared.- -(//ifiiiory of Itelkjioua Liberty, 
by Benjamin Rrook, vol. i., p. 401. London, 1820.) 

To crown all, we have it on the very high authority of the conscientious and 
painstaking Dr M‘Crie, that it was the English Solomon who, in his wisdom 
first discovered this project for promoting the happinc.ss of his good subjects 
namely, the project of .sport.s and pastimes, appointed by authority to be held 
on the Sabbath as if Sunday sports w'ere never know n before, or King James 
had ever enjoined them! And this notable piece of infoimation we get from 
the Doctor while he is in the very act of exiiosing, wdth a masterly hand, the 
unfaithfulness of the picture which Sir Walter Scott has drawn of the Cove- 
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the power which lawfully belonged to him as Head of the Church ; 
while those of thorn who were guilty of disobedience to this constituted 
authority, thereby forfeited their ."title to retain office in the eccle- 
siastical society whose rules they had brohen — and so could not with 
reason complain of deprivation of their benefices. With regard to the 
imprhomnent and hamshmeut of recusants, \\ e might bo reminded that 
in the seventeenth century the right ami oven chtip of the magistrate 
to promote “ the true religion” (by which phrase he could understand 
no other than his own), was, to say the least, not more violently as- 
serted by the Episcopalians, than it was by the 1‘uritnns when his 
religion happened to bo theirs; and that it was only when ho 
patronised what they believed to be error, that they ever comjilained 
of his conduct. AV'o might further he told that tln^ ruritans, when 
they in their turn tasted the sAveets of jiowcr, imjiosod upon all, with 
a despotism as gross and grievous as that of Charles, the sort of 
8abbath-ohscrvance which to them iippearcMl agreeable to the AVord 
of Grod, though by others it was esteemed Judaieal and superstitious 

nanters and their oppressors in the novel of Old Mortality.- - {Mhcella'ncoui 
WHtings of the laU Thomai M'Crie^ p. 274.) 

NV^ith such examples of misapprehension before us, c.an hardly v'onder at 
W'h.at seems to he the commonly received notion, that tlie neclaratioii popularly 
called the Book of Reports, was a formulary like the Bt)ok of Common Prayer, 
prescribing a routine of Sunday reereationa, which the clergy were at their 
peril to enjoin from the pulpit, and the people to practhe with the utmost sub- 
mission to their “ spiritual pastors and maslers."’ 

The Declaration may be seen at lull length in Uusb worth, vol. ii., p. 193. 

^ See Neal, iii., 139, and iv., 28, 141 ; ed. 1822. By an Act of Parliament 
passed during the F*rotcctorate, it was enacted, *• that all pc*rKOns not having a 
reasonable excuse, to be allowed by a justice of peace, sbull report to .xonic church 
or chapel^ where the. true wor»hip of Ood U performed, or to .wine meei iny-phice of 
Christians not differiruj in matters of faith from the public profession of the nation^ 
on penalty of two shillings and pixpence for every otlence.*’ The following 
is a Scottish ecclesiastical act, passed at Kdiiiburgh on 7th June 1709, “ for 
the Observation ol’ the Lord’s J>ay it is taken from a volume publislicd there 
in the same year, entitled ‘‘ Tlie (Queen’s Pious Proclamation for the Encou- 
ragement of Piety and Virtue, and for Suppressing and Punishing of Vice, 
Profaneness, and Immorality; with an xVbbreviate of the Laws to that pur- 
pose : As also, a Collection of some Acts of the Cleneral Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, Tow'n-Couiicil of Edinburgh, and Kirk-Sessions of that (Mty, to the 
same effect.” — ** The (General Meetings of the Kirk-Sessions of Kdiuburgh, tak- 
ing to their serious consideration that the liord’s Day is profaned by p>eoplcs 
standhiy on the streets, and vayiny to fields and yardens, and to the Castle-hiU ; 
as also by standiny idle yaziny out at windotvSj and children, apprentices, and 
other servants, playing on the streets and other places j and finding that there 
are divers Acts of the Town-Council of this City, and tJeneral Sessions, for pre- 
venting the profanation of the Lord’s Day, acco; ding to the x\cts of Parliament 
a»id General Assembly ; therefore the General Sessions do resolve to see to the 
execution of these good x\cts, and do hereby warn all the inhabitants of this 
city, that none of them presume to profane the Lord's Day, which all are com- 
manded to remember to keep holy ; and do seriously exhort parents and mas- 
ters of families to keep their children and set'vnnts ivitkin door.'} upon that holy 
day, and to take care that all belonging [to] tliem do sanctify tiic same, and 
punctually attend the public worship of God ; w'ith certiffcation that notice u dl 
be taken of such as shall he found transyressiny in the premises, and they called 
before the Kirk^Scssion and censured for the same, and if they do not amend, tiiky 
WILL BE REFERRED TO THE CIVIL MAOISTRATK TO BE PUNISHED. And ill 
order to the better observation of the said Acts, not only is each iScssion to. take 
their turn in visiting the streets in time of public wor.<»hip on the Lord’s Day, 
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that evoii in our own generation, when religious liberty is somewhat 
better iindorstooil than it was two hundred years ago, the Puritans, 
with Sir Andrew xVgnow' at their head, made desperate eiforts to 
procure a legislativo enactment, compelling the whole nation to 
observe the Lord’s Day iu a manner as . rigorous as that in which 
the Jews were required to observe their Sabbath ; and finally, that, 
to this day, all woll-govoriictl Churclios, whether Presbyterian or 
Episcopal, are accustomed to deprive of ecclesiastical oftice and emo- 
lument such of their members Jis, by violating the conditions on which 
office is held, render themselves lial)lo to expulsion. Such representa- 
tions, it must bo confessed, would neither l)e destitute of force, nor 
unsupported by the history of .England from the Heformatioii to the 
Commonwealth. Eor in that history, as Bishop ITcbor most justly 
observes, “there is abundant proof, that (much as every religious 
party, in its turn, had siiilerod from persecution, and loudly and bit- 
terly as each bad, in its own particular instance, complained of the 
severities exercised against its .members) no party had yet been found 
to perceive the groat wicke<lness of persocuiioii in the abstract, or the 
moral unfitness of temporal punisljnumt. as an engine of religious con- 
trovoi’sy. Eveti the sects who wore than selves tiiuler oppression exclaimed 
against their riders, not as being persceniers at alt, but as persecuting those 
who professed the truth ; and each sect, as it obtained the power to wield 
the secular weapon, esteemed it also a dnh/, as well as a privilege, not to bear 
the sirord in vaiuf^ 

as hath hreu the lawlcihle custom of this ciln ,* but also every ►Session is to take, care 
ofvmtimj their oivn parishes \ND lloiTHKS therein, at other convenient 

hours on the LoViVs by an eUler ami a deacon by turns, 'vxitli a beadle and 
officer ; and likewise when the day is long, that each Session go with their 
beadles and officers through tin? streets €Trtc*r sermons, for the ends above-men- 
tioned, and reprove such as they ftiid trai;sgressing ; and when persons do not 
take with reproof, and do not refrain from such practices in time coming, that 
they be complained of to the Sesoion, in order to be censured, and referred 
to the civil mn>iistrat( to he piinuhed accord inn to the Acts mode thereanent : And 
recommends to sessions, and members thereof, to hold hand to the cx<‘ciition of 
the Acts of the Town-( ^ouiicil, dated the 9tli of August 1693, and 28th of 
February 1701, for J*reveuting the Profanation of the Lord’s Day ; and or- 
dains this Act to be read from the pulpits of all the churches of this city 
yearly, the first ►Sabbath of April, that none may pretend ignorance.” 

Had these holy inquisitors been in authority at Jerusalem when the Lord 
Jesus Christ “ vaged’’ through the corn-fields on the fSabbath, they undoubtedly 
would not oiilj" have accused his disciples, as the Pharisees did, of profaning 
the sacred day by plucking the ears of corn and rubbing them in their hund»' ; 
but have outdone, in the display of their regard for formalism, that most strict 
of Jewish sects, by denouncing both him and his followers as ISabbath-breakers 
on the score of the vaging itself. 

* lleber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. 27. The same remark had previously 
been made in nearly the same words by Jlenjamin Franklin; Works, vol. v., 
p. 14, Lond. 1833 : and the observation is repeated by Archbishop Whately, 
in Jiis Essays on the Errors of Romanism, &c., 4th ed., p. 138.— For examples 
of the fact stated, we need go no further than the enumeration, by the West- 
minster Assembly^s committee, of reniissiicss in “ suppressing Anabaptists and 
Antinomiaiis,” as one of the Parliamentary sins which had kindled the Divine 
wrath, manifested in “my Lord UencraPs defeat in the West” (ante, p. 137); 
or than Samuel Rutherford’s “ Free Disputation against pretended Liberty of 
Conscience” (London, 1651), of which a specimen will afterwards be presented, 
and which good Bishop Ilcber characterises as “ perhaps the most elaborate 

defence of persecution which has ever appeared in a Protestant country.” 

(0/>. eit., p. 317, Note L.) It is recorded by Rush worth, that in a letter from 
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What a beautifully cousistent figure the State makes in Great 
Britain — in the southern and northern divisions of which two different 

the Westminster Assembly to the Belgic and other Reformed Churches, they 
lamented that “ all the good and just laws of this kingdom against Papists (con- 
cerning their lives, liberties, and goods), are suspended ; . . , houses of 

superstition in England and Ireland set up and not discountenanced ; beside the 
seldom or never questioned transportation of many young persons to seminaries 
in foreign parts” (vol, v., p. 372.) And Baillie, in his Jjetters, repeatedly ex- 
presses liis abhorrence of the toleration advocated by the Independents in the 
Assembly, both for themselves and other sects.” “ HV, says he, God 

wiU assist us to remonstrate the wickedness of such a toleration' (vol. ii., p.' 328.) 
“ Por this point, both they (the Independents) and we coiiten<l tan^iuom j*ro arts 
etfocis^* (p. 350.) In a Memorandum which he furnished to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, “ to make our friends sensible of the importance of the ordinance against 
blasphemies and errors,” he says : The blasphemies, heresies, and errors, 

which abound every wliere, cries to Heaven for vengeance against the land ; and 
in special against the House of Commons, by whose connivance only they have 
grown, and who most easily might suppres.s them, if they did really endeavour 
it” (p. 396.) That they at length passed a most stringent ordinance in 1648, 
we have already had occasion to notice (on page 46.) Ccorge Gillespie, also, 
(a man of great ability, and for that reason .sent as one of the commissioners 
from the Church of Scotland to the Assemldy at Westminster,) inculcates most 
anxiously the duty of the civil magislj'ute to jmmiole the true (/. c. the Presby- 
terian) religion, and to punish all gainsaj'crs. In the list and 42dof hi.M “ One 
Hundred and Eleven Propositions concerning the Ministry and (government of 
the Church,” published in 1642, ami rcjndntcd at Edinburgh in 1844, he 
says : The orthodox churches believe also, and do w^illingly acknowledge, 

that every lawful magistrate, being by God himself constituted the keeper 
and defender of both ta^des of the law, mno and vuyht first and cluejhj to take 
care of Go tVs ulory^ an<l (according to liis place, or in his manner and way) 
to preserve religion when pure, and to restore it when decayed and cor- 
rupted : and also to provide a learned and godly ministry, schools also and 
synods ; as likewise to restrain and pvuish as xudl atheists, Idasjdn'mcrs, he- 
retics, and schismatics, as the violators of justice and civil peace. Wlierefore 
the opinion of those sectaries of this age is altogether to be disallowed, who, 
though otherwise insinuating themselves cratVily into the magistrate's favour, 
do deny unto him the anthoritii and riyht of restraiairaj hcrctiis and srhisniatks, 
and do hold and maintain that such j^ersons, how much soever hurtful and per- 
nicious enemies to true religion and to the church, yet are to he tolerated by the 
magistrate, if so be he conceive them to he such as no way violate the laws of the com- 
monwealth, and in nowise disturb the civil peace,''' (P. 12.) In his sermon be- 
fore the House of Lords, August 27, 1645, Gillespie argues (in his own opinion 
unanswerably), that since liberty of conscience, by general acknowledgment, 
ought not to be granted in matters cl^ril and military, therefore neither ought 
it to be granted in matters of religion. ‘‘ I am sure,” says he, “ there can bo 
no answer given to this argument which will not be resolved into this principle : 
Men’s consciences may be compelled for the good of the State, but not for the 
glory of God ; we must not suffer the State to sink, but if religion sink we 
cannot help it. This is the plain English of it.” — (P. 12 of Edin. edit, of 1844. 
See also his Treatise of Miscellany Questions, ch. xiii., j). 69 of reprint of same 
year.) It had not occurred to Gillespie or any of his friends, that the ma- 
gistrate is appointed for secular purposes only ; that the rights of the Sovereign 
of the Universe may bo perfectly secure without the officious aid of any feeble 
arm of flesh ; that possibly religion is buoyant enough to swim as well w ithout 
the magistrate’s help as with it; and that the danger of his mistaking false re- 
ligion for true is one which no precaution can ever guard against. 

The National ('Covenant of Scotland, subscribed in 1580 and renew'ed in 1639, 
recites with much satisfaction the Act 24, Pari. 11, King Janies VL, which or- 
dains all Papists and priests to he imnished with manifold civil and ecclesiastical 
pains, AS ADVERSARIES TO God’s TRUE RELIGION, preached, and by law esta- 
blished, within this realm.” And by an Act of the General Assembly of the 
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systems of religious “ truth” are patronised and endowed ! During 
the seventeenth century, she made in Scotland some vigorous attempts 
to escape from ii position so chargeable with “ latitudinarian laxity 
and licentiousness;” but although, in endeavouring to force her own 
admired pjpiscopacy on a Presbyterian people, she followed most strict- 
ly the principle advocated by Dr Hethorington; there is actually no 

Church, prefixed to Gillespie’s Proi^osUions^ it is declared that tho civil ma- 
gistrate may and ought to suppress, by oorpotal or civil punishments, such as, 
by spreading error or heresy, or hy fomenting schism, greatly dishonour God, 
dangerously hurt religion, and disturb the peace of the Jvirk. ’ 

Vet the Shorter Catechism, which llaillie, Gillespie, and itutherford helped 
to frame, and so highly approved of, declares that “the moral law is summarily 
comprehended in the Ten (Jonimaiidnients and that the sum of the Ten Com- 
mandments is, To !o\e the Jiord our God with all our heart, with all our soul, 
with all our strength, and with all our mind ; and our neiijhhonr an oursclvrs.^'* 

It is in vain to say that the sectaries, whose liberty of conscience was thus op- 
posed, .sometimes claimed a toleration of immoralities, crimes, and sedition, as 
well as of religious teaching and worshi]! ; and that it was the former which ex- 
cited the alarm of the Presbyterians. It doubtless did excite their alarm — 
and with rea.soii ; hut nluit chiejlfj inspired them with hori-or and fierceness, 
Avas the hla.^phcmies, lu'resies, and errors," whi(‘h they took upon themselves 
the popish power of determining to be such, and prohibiting the teaching of. 
As for iminoralitie-^, crinie.s, and .sedition, the civil power was quite ready to 
suppres.s tlniiu (as far as any earthly power could), without being urged to the 
work by the Presbyterian iiiombers of the Westminster Assembly. 

In an article by Sir Walter Scott on Kirk ton's History of the Church of Scot- 
land, in the Quarterly Keview’', vol. x\iii., p. 526, the blindness of the Scottish 
Covenantei's of tlie sevontecnith century to the religious rights of anybody but 
themselves is slrojigly exoniplifietl ; and we have seen (p. 135) in what vigorous 
language it w'as reproNcd us rank Popery by Cromwell. 

It may be worth W’hilo to add, that, even in Ibis nineteenth century, Dr Ife- 
therington, who so heartily vituperates (,'harles 1. for ordering the English clergy 
to read a declaration that the old Suiiday-recreations were permitted to those 
W'ho pleased to indulge in them, is ne\ertheles.s, wdth ii vast multitude of other 
so-called Protestants, decidedly a>erse to the magistrate’s regaiding (in his 
ofiicial capacity) *• all religh>u.s creeds and forms with equal indilfercnce and 
will hy no means allow, that, “ heeau-so it is w’roiig to suppress truth,'’ it is 
w'rong *‘ to di^counten.incc error.” Why, then, is he iiidigiiiint at (’harles for 
discountenancing what the King himself regarded as “error?” Ought (Muirles 
to ha\c acted according to Puritanical opinions which he repudiated ? Dr lle- 
therington dibmi.sse.s with reprobation the plea of those who urge, that, as truth 
canuut be uscortaiiied infallibly, it is best to give equal toleration to all opi- 
nions, Ic'.t a grie\ous mistake should committed, and truth be suppressed 
instead of error. “This,’’ say.s he, “ is the language of scepticism; and the 
principle which it promulgates i.s not toleration, but latitudinarian laxity and 
licentiousness." — (Iletheringtou's JIht, of the Church of l^cotloud^ p. 547, and 
Hint, of the Anncmllu, p. 353.) Vet the ground of his own complaint 

against Charles for opposing the Puritans can be no other than this same lati- 
tudinarian principle ; unless w'c may suppose that go(»d a Protestant as Dr 
Uethcringion can take up any ground implying his belief in the infallibility 
of himself and his party, but the fallibility, nay, certain error, of the Head of 
the English Church. All .‘success, say I, to the “ sce,pticism” which leads a man 
to doubt of his own infallibility, or ut least whether it may be fairly a.ssumGd 
in dealing with the rights of others who deny it ! And may it never be the lot 
of Dr lletlierington to have his own principle applied to himself in a country 
governed by Homan Catholics, Mahonimedaiis, or ljuddhists ! 

With respect to the intolerance of the Presbyterians, see, farther, in Neal, 
iv., 27, an abstract of the ordinance of Parliament, passed on 9th August 1G49, 
for punishing blasphemous and execrable opinions. Sdnie striking illustrations 
are given by Mr Tayler, in his Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 
p. 519. See also Hetherington's Hist, of the Westm. Assetn., pp. 298, 299. 
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proceeding of hers for which he and his friends more violently abuse 
her Had she applied his principle in the opposite direction, by com- 
pelling, or at least bribing by exclusive endowment, tlie English Epis- 
copalians to adopt his beloved Presbyterianism, be doubtless would 
have applauded this mode of “suppressing error,” and giving to 
“ truth” the countenance which he claims for it. 

Tho piety of those who demand that public property shall be ap- 
plied to the endowment of their truth (under the name of God’s), but 
not a farthing of it to the dissemination of opposite opinions tp which 
their fellow-citizens with equal sincerity give tho same designation, is 
precisely that of the devout IMiarisco who thanked God from tho 
bottom of his heart that ho was not as other men wore. It is only on 
tho assumption of their own truth being unquestionably GoJ's, that any 
section of the community can logically and honestly claim the exclu- 
sive use of public money ; and this assumption accordingly lies at the 
bottom of all tho honest clamours which have been raised by the ad- 
vocates of state-endowed Churches against the paltry grant to the 
College of Maynooth, out of a fund to which Homan Catholics and 
Protestants alike contribute, and which annually supplies largo sums 
to the dominant sect, for tho proi)agation of opinions which tho Ro- 
manist regards as damnable luircsics. 

In Scotland, the orthodox clergy demand that money belonging to 
all sects, shall be applied in teaching tho religions dogmas of one onl ^ — 
i, e., their owm ; and some would rather bo loft to their private resources 
than partake of a grant with every other denomination of Chris- 
tians. Q^ho late Dr 1*. Macfavlaiio, for instance, in his closing address 
as Moderator of the Free Church Assembly of 1815, in referenco to 
tho question, whether that Church could consistently ask aid from the 
Government for pin*poses of education, said — “ 1 am strongly inclined 
to think, that, holding it as a great Scriptural principle that it is tho 
duty of the civil magistrate to give encouragement and sui)port to the 
true religion alone, it would not ho consistent to ask or accept of aid 
from the British Government for educational purposes, after it has 
polluted and repudiated that sacred principle by the endowment of Poitish 
errorsP And in the report of a speech by the llev. Mr Wilson in the 
Free Fresbytery of Dundee, on 13th March 1850, wx' read as follows : 
— “ If it were asked, AV hat security would ho demand for the teaching 
of religion in national schools? he wxnld aiiswxr that it was tho duty 
of tho state to defend and encourage God's truth ; and that the only way 
in which they could secure religion as an olomeiit in national schools 
would bo to put them into the hands or under the effective superintendence 
of the Churches wiio held God’s truth!” In other words, the Go- 
vernment ought to give to one sect the uiaiiagemcnt of schools belong- 
ing to, and i)aid for by all ! 

Men wbo tlius confidently deal wdtb the rights of their follow-citi- 
zens on the assumption that they are the sole possessors of God’s truth, 
are bound to show that they, and they alone, have sure means of know'- 
ing it : at the very least, we might expect that they should ho coiisis- 

* As little did the old Presbyterians relish the application of this principle, 
which was also theirs] for, as Welwood says truly, “ Archbishop Ijaud’s zenl ior an 
uniformity between the two nations in point of Liturgy, proved tho fntal torch 
that put the two kingdoms into a flame.’’ — (Dr Welwood^s Memoir of the most 
Material Transactions in Enrfland for the last Hundred Years, d'c. 4th ed., 
London, 1702, p. 46.) 
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tent enougli to daim^ in word as well as deed, the possession of such 
means. The Pharisee in the parable was evidently well assured of 
the soundness of his own understanding, which pronounced him to be 
bettor than other men ; and if he had boon questioned on the subject, 
lie doubtless would have readily avowed this belief. Jiut what shall 
we say of our modern Calvinists, who, proclaiming in one sentence the 
oxtri'inc fallibility of the human understanding in f/cneml, proceed in 
the next to assume the entire trustwoidhiness of their own understand- 
ings III particular i W ell has Samuel Johnson observed, that “ though 
the fallibility of man’s reason, and the narrowness of his knowledge, 
are very liberally confessed, j^et the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature, seems to discover that this ac- 
knowledgment is not altogether sincere ; at least, that most make it 
with a tacit reserve in favour of themselves, and that with whatever 
ease tlieif (jive up the claim of their neighbours^ iheg are desirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own conduct^ and from error in their 
opinions,^" — {Rambler, No. 31.) 

'W^hat 'would be thought of a man wdio should proclaim, with an air 
of the utmost humility and lamentation, that evorgbodp\s legs arc so 
weak that they can hardly, if at all, support the weight of the body 
— and/(?r that reason insist, with a self-complacent and benevolent 
smile, on being allowed to carry bis tottering neighbours on bis back 

0 nad sotiie |»owp!- the giftio gie us 

To see oursels us other see us ! 

It wad frae monie a hlund«'r free us, 

Ami foolish notion : 

Wliat airs in dress an‘ gait wad IcaV us, 

And ov'n devotion !'* 

If, tlien,^tlicrc be any soundness in what wo have sup])oscd to bo 
urged for King Charles, the true remedy for all such grievances (whe- 
ther the thing imposed bo a Book of Sports, a Confession of Faith, 
or a Liturgy) must be sought in freeing the (’hiirch of Christ, in w hich 
no man on earth is entitled to be called ^Faster, from the usurpations 
of Popes, Councils, Royal Heads, Convocations, Assemblies, and every 
other body of men pretending to declare wdth authority the wdll of 
God, and visiting with penalties, disabilities, or contumely, those who 
refuse to submit. Whether genuine Christian freedom is compa- 
tible with membership of Church Bstahlishmonts (by which I mean 
not only Churches in alliance with the 8tato, but all ecclesiastical 
associations where belief in a prescribed sot of theological dogmas is 
required), is a question that has been widely discussed — tliat will 
engage more and more the attention of thinking men — and the deci- 
sion of whicli, if it shall bo answered in the negative, will evidently 
lead to most important results. 

But however this may bo, it must ho admitted by all, that after 
the reasonable, but, to the Puritans, unpalatable proceeding of James, 
and the much more offensive, as well as unquestionably tyranni- 
cal proceedings of his son, nothing could be more likely to happen, 
than that the Puritans in general, and the Assoinhly of Divines in 
particular, should outrun the warrant of Scripture in their doctrine 
of Sabbath-observance. Whether they actually did so, will bo con- 
sidered in the subsequent pages.* 

* Seo particularly note R.— It may be observed that Dr Twisse, the prolocutor 
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Thero is iu Milton’s Areopagitica a noble passage, in which the 
Westminster Assembly is introduced in a manner becoming a Chris- 
tian freeman. “ God,” says he, “ raises to his own work men of rare 
abilities, and more than common industry, not only to look ]>iick and 
revive what hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, 
and to go on some new enlightened stops in tho discovery of truth. 
For such is tho order of God’s enlightening his Church, to dispense 
and deal out by degrees his beam, so as our earthly eyes may best 
sustain it. Neither in (Joil appointed and confined, where and ovt of what 
place these his chosen shall be first heard to spcal: ; ibr he sees not as man 
sees, chooses not as man chooses. Jest we sliould devote ourselves again 
to set places and assemblies, and outward callings of men ; plantimj our 
faith one while in the old convocation house, and another while in 
THE CHAPEL AT WESTMINSTER; when all the faith and rcliaion that 
shall he there canonised, is not sufficient without plain conoincement, and 
the chariUf of patient instniclion, to supple the least bruise of conscience, to 
edify the meanest Christian, who desires to ivalk in the spirit, and not in the 
letter of human trust, for all the nimber of voices that can be there inade; 
NO, THOUair IrARRY THE SEVENTH HIMSELF THERE, AVITH ALL HIS 
LIEGE TOMBS ABOUT HIM, SHOULD LEND THEM VOICE^S FROM THE 
DEAD TO SWELL THEIR NUMBER.’'* 

If this lofty protest against the authority of tlie Westminster As- 
sembly was well founded in tho time of ^filton, miieli more than sufli- 
cient reason have we, after tlic lapse of two hundred busy years, to 
withhold our homage from their ‘‘ standard of scriptural tvutli.” 
For admirable though tluj Confession is, as a clear, prtjciso, ami 
methodical statomont of tlio theological opinions of its framers, yet 
no well-informed thinker c.an fail to see tliat a greatly enlarged know- 
ledge of J(;wish antiquities, of oriental literature, of true critical 
principles, of the pliysical and moral sciences, and, tliough last not 
least, of the bodily and mental constitution of man, gives the modem 
student of Scripture a much hotter chance of understanding its mean- 
ing, than oven tho most able and learned of our aiiccstoi's in tho 
seventeenth century could jiossihly have. As i*atioiial searchers for 
truth, wo ought eagerly to avail ourselves of every now help, instead 
of dreading whatever tends to unsettle old notions, and clinging with 
the grasp of conscientious obstinacy to the opinions of men not only 
fallible like ourselves (as they, indeed, were the foremost to avow), 
hut peculiarly liable to he misled hy the violent party-feelings of tho 
times, and far more ignorant than wo are of much tliat interpreters 

of the Assembly, was one of the divines who, upon the republication of the 
Book of Sports in 1633, refused to read it, and ventured to declare his opinion 
decidedly against it : “ he iieverthcloss," says Brook, “ escaped better than many 
of his brQthrcn, who for so doing were suspended from tiieir ministry, driven 
out of the kingdom, or cast into prison.” -{Lives of the Puritans, by Benjamin 
Brook, vol. iii., p. 14. Lond. 1813.) Dr Gouge, another member of the As- 
sembly, “ when the Book of Sports came out, absolutely refused to read It. 
He was determined to suffer, rather than sin by encouraging profane sports 
on the Lord’s day.” — (/6., vol. iii., p. 167.) But tho biographer does not in- 
form us whether any trouble on this account actually overtook him. 

* Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 98. “Truth and understanding,” he says 
in tho same treatise, “ are'not such wares as to bo monopolised and traded in by 
tickets, and statutes, and standards. Wo must not think to make a staple com- 
modity of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like our broad 
cloth and our wool-packs.”-- -(/6. vol. ii., p. 81.) 
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of Scripture are concerned to know. Lot us remember that the W est- 
minstcr Confession Wfis framed by nion who lived before the deep 
thoughts of Bacon had begun to yield their fruit — before the New- 
tonian philosophy had yet dawned upon the world — before Locke had 
defined the limits within which truth is attainable by man, or con- 
tributed his aid to elucidate the most successful manner of pursuing it 
— before a single association of learned men had been formed in Engliind 
for the pursuit of science or literature — before I’ococke and Nieliuhr 
had made their researches in the blast — before Calinet, or Cave, or Pri- 
deaux, or Larducr, had begun to labour in the w irlo field of Bibli- 
cal learning — before Owen, or »Simon, or Tillotson, or Locke, or 
Michaelis, had accustomed tlie Christian world to that rational way of 
studying the Scriptures which every scludar now follows — before Ken- 
nicott had gone through his ton years’ task of collating tlie manu- 
scripts from which the hihlical text is ascertained (a labour, as Bishop 
AVatsoii observes, “ the great utility of A\1iich will he best kuotvn when 
the present English translation of thoOldTestameut shall be amendedhj 
authority; an eventwliich manygoodnieu anxiously expect”*) —before 

* Catalogue of Hooks in Divinity, appended to \oh vi. of his (‘ollection of 
Theological Tracts. “ When the modern languages/' says, Mr Ivenrick, “ as- 
sumed a regular form, af'ler the chaos into wdiich speech was tlirown by the in- 
vasion of the Harbarians, versions of the Scriptures into them began to bo made. 
Being derived, however, fiomthe Jiatiu, they represented all the errors of their 
original, and it was not till learning revived, and the authority of the ('hurch 
of Home in Western Kurope began to be shaken, that translations were made 
immediately from the (Ji'cek and Hebrew. Our own, in its present form, was 
the work of the most learned men whom Kugland could furnish in the, reign of 
James I. They understood the resources of their own language, and the quali- 
ties which belong to a popular version ; and time has enhanced its beauty, and 
in some measure concealed its injperfeetions, by spreading over it that vener- 
able hue which no recent work can possess. Its forms of expression have be- 
come hallowed by association with our deepest feelings aiul loftiest emotions. 
The substitution of another, in the current language oi' the day, is no more to 
be desired, if it were practicable, than the destruction of our ancient religions ' 
edifices, that the land might be covered with buildings of modern architecture. 
The occurrence of a few words of obsolete meaning is easily remedied by in- 
struction. But as a guide to the meaning of Scripture it has glaring defects. 
Kvery reader must be aware, tliat there are many passages, in the Old Testa- 
ment particularly, which convey no meaning to him ; and the Biblical scholar 
knows, that where a sense does appear, it is often a false sense. How should 
it be otherwise ? The learned men of the age in which it was made were, in- 
deed, more profoundly learned than the present generation, hut learning itself 
was imperfect. iVo one now ventures to quote as an authority an Knglish 
translation of a profane author, of the same time as that in whi<-)i the transla- 
tion of the Bible was produced. The texts from which translations were then 
made had been hastily and uncritically settled ; and the manuscripts which 
have since been discovered or examined, have led to many corrections in them. 
The principles of criticism have been established by the researches of several 
generations of scholars ; the knowledge of ancient languages generally has been 
greatly improved and enlarged. Hebrew' philology, in particular, has assumed 
a new character from the cultivation of other Kastern languages which are 
closely allied to it, and a vast mass of information has been collected tending 
to Illustrate the meaning of Scripture. Could the venerable authors of our 
common translation return to the world, and after comparing the present state 
of sacred learning with its condition in their own day, find that no use had 
.been made of these treasures, to give the English people a nmre correct renre- 
’5?.ntation of the word of God, they would wonder and grieve at the supinJness 
; of their successors. It would seem to them as if the liord had poured out tho 
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Butler, or Harmor, or Jortin, or Macknight, or Campbell, or Newcome, 
or Lowth, or Griosbach, or W^akefield, or Whately, bad contributed 
a syllable to tlfc theological instruction of their follow-Christians.* 
Rpirit of deep sleep upon them, nnd closed the eyes of the prophets, and the 
rulers and the seers. For certainly it was far from their thought, ‘ that their 
own was so absolute a translation, as that hereafter none might follow, who 
might see that which was not yet understood .' — ( IWfacc to the IJihle.) 

“ This- Rupiiieness appears the more wonderful, since the Church which has 
indulged it professes to justify its separate existence exclusively on scriptural 
grounds. In words, at least, it claims no authority as a spiritual institution, 
but through the Scripture. JMight it not have been expected, then, to conside,r 
it a most sacred duty to present th^sc who cannot read the original, with the 
truest representation of it which the best learning of tlie age can supply ? 
Would it not have been a worthy employment of the leisure in wliich the wealth 
of the Church allows a large body of her dignitaries to live, to watch over ihe 
purity of the saered text, to remove all notorious errors from the translation, 
and thus to jjresciit the ‘ haw' and the Testimony’ in their siinide integrity 
to the unlearned people ? It is vain to say that the present ver.sion is a safe 
guide in all essential matters, and that no one can be led astray by following 
it. For the subtle dogmas, belief in wdiich is made a condition of cMminiunion 
here and salvation hereafter, often depend on tine shades of language, which 
cannot be apprehended without minute accuracy of translation ; and there are 
important questions of doctrine, dependent on the purity of the text from which 
the translation is made. 

“ The truth is, that the spirit of the Church is changed since the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. She was then proud of the character of Pro- 
testant, which was her title to a separate existence, and to the possession of the 
wealth and dignities of the old religion. !She dreaded a change in the public 
feeling which should bring back Popery, and therefore endeavoured to make 
tlio line of separation between herself and her rival as broad and marked as 
possible. That danger appearing to be past, and another to be more threaten- 
ing,- -the danger lest further changes in religious opinion should result from 
scriptural investigation, she has discountenanced such studies, and by keeping 
her articles, liturgy, and version unaltered, endeavoured to give herself that 
character of antiquity and infallibility, which is the source of her rival's in- 
fluence over the unreflecting.”’- (The Vahte of the ILdy Scrli>turcs, and the Jiiyht 
3Iode of Using them. Jiy John Kenrick, M.A. London, I 80 I. Pp. 62- 60 .) 

See also Archbishop Newcome's Historical \'icw of the English iliblical 
Translations, the Expediency of Revising by Authority c»ur Pi’osent Transla- 
tion, and the Means of Fjxccuting such a Revision (1792) ; llishop Marsh's 
Lectures on the several Branches of Divinity, Ticet. 14, p. 11.5 ; Bishop Watson’s 
Miscellaneous Tracis, vol. ii., p. 147 ; Archbishop Seeker’s Works, vol. i., ]>. 478, 
(Edin. 1792), Sermon 41 j and Bishop Hinds's Sermons on Scripture and the 
Authorized Version of Scripture (1845). 

* See Dr Credner’s remarks in the Preface to Kitto’s Cyelopfrdia of Biblical 
Literature, vol. i., p. xv., and his .articles on iNTEKiMiF.TATroN and Ixtroduc- 
TiON, in vol. ii. of the same invaluable work, pp. 20-30 ; the article Riciiakd 
Simon, in Aikin’s General Biography, vol. ix., p. 152 ; Watts on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind, Part I., ch. viii., “Of Inquiring into the Sense and Mean- 
ing of any Waiter or Speaker, and especially the Si*nse of the Siicred Writ- 
ings ; ” Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i., p. 180, of Bishop 
Marsh’s Translation, 2d ed. ; Dr Alex. Smith’s Preface to liis Translation of 
Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, p. x. ; Dr Gerard’s Institutes 
of Biblical Criticism, pp. 124-127 ; Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, Jject. 13, 14, and 
15 ; Carpenter’s Jjectures on Biblical Criticism arfd Interpretation, pp. 7, 35, 
41, 189, 237, and- the first Chapter of tlie same writer’s Biblical Companion; 
Harmer’s Observations on Divers Passages of Scripture ; the Eticyclopaalia Bri- 
tannica, vol. xxi., p. 203; Tayler’s Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 
p. 359; Dr John Brown on the Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience^ 
p. 235, Note Vf., on “ the True Principle of Biblical Interpretation,’’ and Supp. 
p. 15 ; the Hon. 'R. Boyle’s Considerations touching the Style of the Holy 
Scriptures, in his Works, vol. ii., p. 94, (quoted in Chambers’s CyclopsBdia of 
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“ The true way to understand the Scripture,” says Ostorvald, “ is 
to know the scope of it, and never to swerve from that. Good sense 
and piety, joined with the study of lan^^iia^^es, history,*and antiquity, 
are here very servireable. A commentator ought, in a manner, to 
transport hiinsolf into those places and times in whicli tho sacred 
authors lived. He should fancy himself in their circumstances, and 
consider what their design was, when they spoke or writ ; what per- 
sons they had to deal with, and what notions, knowledge, or customs, 
did then obtain. But those who, being ignorant of these things, set 
about expounding tho Scripture, can hardly do it with success. It is 
a wonder if they (lo not miss the true mark, and if they do not obtrude 
forced, and very often false, glosses upon their readers. 

On the other hand, many authors apply themselves to the examin- 
ing of Scripture with a mind full of. prejudices. They explain it by 
tho present notions of the world. Nothing is more usual with conv- 
inentaTors than to make tlie faithful under the Old Testament speak 
ns if they had been as well acquainted with tho truths of the Gospel 
as Christians are ; and as if those questions and disputes, which are 
treated in comnionjdaces of divinity, had been agitated at that time. 
Ariien those expositors, for instance, meet with the word riyhtcons or 
riyhteousiieiis in the Psalms, tliey fancy that David had in his thoughts 
all that divines have vented concerning justification ; .and upon this 
supposal, what do they not say, or what do they not make pre.achei’s 
say? It has been observed, that almost all commentators .are partial, 
and endeavour to put upon the Scripture a sense that favours tlie 
opinions of their respective sects. This spirit a party is chietly re- 
markable in some of those commentators which these last centuries 
have produced.”^' 

Now the first of those paragraphs describes what was seldom if over 
done by divines in tho earlier half of the seventeenth century; and 
the second describes with the strictest accuracy wdiat they usually did. 
To Dr Ow en (as tiir as I know) belongs the honour of discovering and 
proclaiming tlie olijoctionable ch.aractci’ of the prevalent pr.actice. In 
the Preface to his Preliminary hlxercitations to the Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he mentions, as a circumstance that greatly 
encouraged him to enter the field as an expoumbn* of this Epistle, 
that all his learned predecessors, “ heiug intent on the sense of tho 
woixls, as absolutely considered, and the use of them to the present 
church, had much overlooked the direct regard that the author had 
ill tho writing of this bjpistic to the then past, .and to tho present and 
tho future condition of the Hebrews, or church of the Jews. Looking 
at these things as dead and buried, and of no use in the present state 

English Litcraturo, vol. i., p. 619) ; Dr CampbclPs Preliminary Dissertations to 
Ills Translation of the Gospels ; Dr John Cook’s Inquiry into the Jlooks of tho 
New Testament, ch. ii. ; Archbishop Seeker’s Works, vol. i., p. 496, f^erm. 42, 
entitled ^‘Directions for Heading the Scripture Profitably;” James Poster’s 
Sermons, vol. i., p. 267 ; Dr Sykes on the Principles and Connexion of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, ch. x., entitled “How wo are to judge of the Sense of 
Revelation Life of Dr Arnold, vol. i., p. 220 ; Wakefield on the language of 
the New Testament (ante, p. 90-91) ; the Westminster Review, July 1852, 
p. 176 ; and Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics, quoted in the Penny Cyclopajdia* 
vol. iv., p. 366. J J 1 * 

* Ostervald on the Causes of the Present Corruption of Christians, in Bishop 
Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. vi., p. 294. 
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of the church, they did either wholly neglect them, or pass them over 
in a light and perfunctory manner. Nor, indeed, had many of them, 
though otherwise excellently qualified, a competency of skill for the 
duo consideration of things of that nature. But yet, those that shall, 
seriously and with judgment, consider the design of the writer of this 
Epistle, the time wherein he wrote it, the proper end for which it was 
composed, the suhjoct-matler treated of in it, the principles ho pro- 
ceeds upon, and liis manner of arguing, will easily perceive, that with- 
out a serious consideration of those, it is not possible in many things 
to come to a right understanding of the mind of the Holy Ghost. 
Many principles of truth he takes for granted, as acknowledged 
amongst the Hebrews during their former church slate, and makes 
them a foundation for his own superstructure ; many customs, usages, 
ordinances, institutions, and received sense of places of Scripture 
amongst the Jews, ho either produceth or reflects upon, and one way 
or the other makes use of the whole Mosaical economy, or system of 
Divine worship under the law, unto his own purpose. The common 
neglect of these things, or slight attention to them, by most Expositors, 
was that which principally relieved me from the forementioiicd dis- 
couragement.” 

At Oxford, Dr Owen presided over the C(dloge whore Locke be- 
came a student ; and ho a])pcars to have fostered in the congenial 
mind of the young philosopher a disposition to follow out this improved 
mode of scriptural exegesis with consistency and intelligence. For it 
was not only adopted, hnt extended with signal siuu ess, hy Locke, as 
his theological wndtings ahundantly show. “ It was,” says Mr Taylor, 
“ a mode of exegesis quite dillerent from that which had prevailed 
among the ruritan divines of the preceding tontury, wlio looked im- 
mediately to edification, and neglected the principles of rational cri- 
ticism and exposition. With them every text of Scripture was as a 
voice from Heaven, speaking directly to the soul ; and they interpre- 
ted it by the feelings which it spontaneously awakened. Tho require- 
ments of tho context, tho j)nrposc and circumstances of tho wriler, and 
the influciicos of age and country — entered little into their judgment 
of tho signification of a passage, and wore absorbed hy far deeper con- 
siderations of their own spiritual state. If they threw open their 
Bibles with as little cai’c or selection as if they were consulting the 
So7'tes sneree, their eye could not alight amiss ; for wherever it fell, it 
met with some expression, literal or symholical, of the eternal verities 
of tho Christian faith. The clear and simple reason of Locke,' fit 
once perceived the source of endless error that was opened by tliis 
mode of prpceeding, especially in a writer so broken and irregular in 
his trains of reasoning — so full of hidden meanings, only to he (letected 
by a thoughtful survey of the general scope of bis discourse — and so 
fraught with allusions to his ago, and country, and situation, — as 
Paul : and, therefore, ho constructed his own Commentary on the prin- 
ciple which he has fully explained in his Essay — of endeavouring to 
throw himself hack into tho circumstances and feelings of the writer, 
apprehending from this point of view his particular line of argumen- 
tation, and bringing all separate phrases and detached observations 
into connection, by their common relation to it. This was rational- 
ising the Bible, hy putting the interpretation of it on tho same foot- 
ing with that of other ancient books. It was employing tho aids of 
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history, and the ordinary rules of grammar and logic, to find out what 
the Bible said — whore mere feeling and imagination, and notions 
already in the mind, had been allowed to decide. These principles 
were taken up and applied by the most eminent English divines of 
the eighteenth century, and, bon-owcd in the first instance from them, 
gave* birth to that system of historical exegesis, which has been cul- 
tivated with such immense learning, and cat^ried out to such bold re- 
sults, by the great theolugiaus of Germany.” * 

To this may fitly be added what Locke himself says of the inode of 
interpretation which was generally followed in the seventeenth century. 
“ 1 know,” ho observes in tho Preface to his Essay on St Paul’s 
Epistles, it is not unusual to find a multitude of texts heaped up 
for the maintaining of an espoused proposition, but in a sense often 
so remote from their true meaning, that one can hardly avoid think- 
ing that those who so used tlioin, either sought not or valued not the 
sense, and wore satisfied with the sound, where they could but get 
that to favour them.”f How far this remark is applicable to tho 
Westminster Confession, may he left to the judgment of any intelli- 
gent, candid, and well-educafcd man, who will take the trouble to 
consider not merely the sentences and oven smaller fragments torn out 
of the Bible and called “ proofs,” but the entire passages from which 
they are Taken, and Ihe persons to whom, and circumstances in which, 
tho words were written. Should astonishment be excited in the mind 
of such an investigator hy tho irrcdovance and flagrant partiality of 
many of tho “proofs,” let him regard with charity the compileis of 
them, and with sliamc ourselves in the middle of tho nineteenth cen- 
tury, while ho considers how much more we deserve reproach for ad- 

m 

♦ Taylor's Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, pp, 369-361. jVIr 
Tayler has overlooked >vbat Owen did before Locke in this department of 
learning. 

t Locke’s AVorks, ed. 1823, vol. viii., p. 19.- I crave leave,’’ says he, p. 9, 
to set down a saying of the learned and judicious Mr 8elden : ‘ Jn interpret- 
ing the Jisi ripture,' says he, ‘ many do as if a man should see one have ten 
pounds, which he rookoiiod by 1,2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, meaning four was but 
four units, and live live units, &c., and that lie liad in all but ten pounds : the 
other that sees him, takes not the figures together as he doth, but picks here 
and there, and thereupon reports that he had five ])ounds in one bag, and six 
pounds in another bag, and nine pounds in another bag, &c., when as. in truth, 
he has but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text here and there, to make it 
serve our turn ; whereas, if we take it altogether, and consider what went 
before, and what followed after, we should find it meant no such thing.’ " 

The Sabbatarians are greatly addicted to picking out tho phrase Lord of 
the Sabbath” from the Gospels, and using it as a title of Jesus Christ, W'hom 
they thus contrive to represent as the patron and establisher of the Sabbath. “ \Ve 
return thanks,” .says the Record of June 8, 1837, ** to Him who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men— Jlim who is emphatically the Lut'd of the Snbhath— to 11 im 
who governs the unruly wills of sinful mortals - that it has pleased Him so to 
order events that the second reading hf Sir Andrew Agnew’s Lord’s Day Hill 
has passed by a majority of 110 to 66.”- (Quoted in M‘Grie’s Memoirs of Sir A. 
Affiiew, p. 303). “ Thousands,” says the biographer himself, “ who had never 

given a thought to tho question, were led to consider the claims of the * Lord of 
the Sabbath Dayf ” (lb., p. 179); and again, he speaks of tho stoppage of the 
mails on •Sunday, which lS\r Andrew entleavoiired to bring about, ns a measure 
ij^t would be a “ national tribute to the Lord of the Sahbathf^ (p. 361). Yet 
would think it must be plain to any attentive reader of Matt. xii. 1-8, 
$^iilark ii. 23-28, and Luke vi. 1-6, that the claim which Jesus made, in vindi- 
cating himself to the Pharisees, to be lord (i. e. master) of the Sabbath, has pro- 
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hering to the errors of our ancestors, than they^ wlio in comparative 
ignorance committed them — and what mongrel Protestants we show 

cisely the opposite meaning to what the phrase implies when used in the ordi* 
nary fashion : it is the assertion of his authority or dominion over the Sabbath, 
and bis title to act as he had done, notwithstanding the letter of the Jewish 
law. 

Another glaring instance of mIsa 2 )plicaUon of a scriptural fragment de- 
serves to he noticed. In Rom. xiv. 23, St Paul says that “ whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin which words, considered by themselves, have been thought by 
many to signify that even acta of justice, mercy, and piety, done by any but a 
believer in Jesus Christ, are positively sinful — a monstrous interpretation, which 
only the most stupid blindness to the context could have rendered possible. 
For to every Jntelligent reader of the chapter it must be plain, that the 
Apostle is considering the lawfulness of eating certain meats which some de- 
clared to he forbidden \ and that the words above quoted can bo rightly under- 
stood only as part of the discussion. As “ faith” means “ belief” in general, the 
particular belief spoken of is of course always to be learnt from the connection 
in which the word is found. Now, the question “ Hast thou faith ?” put by 
the Apostle, verso 22, refers (as Dr Chalmers has very welh pointed out in his 
lecture on this chapter), not to the faith that is unto salvation — but to clear- 
ness in the matter on hand —Art thou clear and confident us to the lawfulness 
of eating what by the law of Moses was forbidden ? They who are not clear, 
but stand in doubt, have not faith in this matter, though they may have the 
faith which is unto salvation. IJe who has the f^jth, who is fully persuaded in 
his own mind that to eat is allow'able — let him have it to himself before God.” 
And of the words, Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” he says : “ This here is 
not the universal proposition which some would make of it. It does not mean 
that every action of an uiihcliever is sinful, because he wants that justifying 
faith without which there can be no acceptance either for his person or his 
services. This may be true, but it is not the truth contained in this passage. 
As we said before, the faith here spoken of is a faith limited to a particular 
point. The man has not the belief that to eat certain kinds of food is lawful ; 
and if he eat of them notwithstanding, to him it is unlawful." — (Lectures on the 
Romans^ vol, iv., pp. 368, 369.) 

Coleridge, in reference to Bunyan, exclaims — “ What genuine superstition 
is exemplified in that bandying of texts, and half texts, and denii-soiiu texts, 
Just as memory happened to suggest them, or chance brought them before 
Runyan's mind.” — { Table'Talkj vol. i., p. 175.) “ Bibliolatry” is the name 
applied by Coleridge to this sort of superstition. Kveii now, it largely abounds 
among the ignoi'aut and fanatical. “ When men,'’ says Bishop Watson, “ are 
desirous of forming systems, they are apt to collect together a number of texts, 
which, being taken as abstract propositions, seem to establish the point ; but 
which, when interpreted by the context, appear to have no relation to it. 
There is no greater source of error than this practice ; it has prevailed in the 
Christian Church from the earliest ages, and it still prevails. We owe to it 
the corruptions of Popery, and that infinity of heresies which have so much 
debased the simplicity of gospel truth, and driven so many men of sense from 
embracing Christianity.” — (Charge delivered in 1795 ; Misccll. Tracts, vol. i., 
p. 113.) About twenty years ago this practice was vigorously and effectively 
assailed by the late Dr Andrew Thomson, in his work entitled The Doctrine 
of Universal Pardon Considered and Refuted Edinburgh, 1830. The follow- 
ing remarks apply so admirably to Bishop Horsley and the series of Glasgow 
ministers already mentioned (ante, pp. 5G-58), that L must yield to the tempta- 
tion to quote them. If a passage makes against them; they pass it by as if it 
were no part of God’s word. They see it not, though it is staring them in the 
face. Point out the statements in it w^hich contradict their doctrine, they just 
wink the harder, and will not look at them. Dwell upon these with whatever 
force ^nd solemnity you can employ ; it is all in vain, for they' will recognise 
nothing, and will attend to nothing, and will be influenced by nothing, that 
would rob them of tbeir theory, or disconcert .them in their attempts to build 

L 
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ouvsolves to 1)0, ^vliilo Lowing down before the work of men’s liaiidb, 
and bitterly discouraging all who Iiavo the sense and spirit to pursue 
a. worthier course. But whether or not any astonishment he excited 
I>y tlic examination recommended, assuredly the result will bo at least 
a disposition to sympathise with Dr Chalmers in the “/car, that the 
otTcct of controversy and system in theology has been to work a inal- 
adjustnicnt between our minds and the representations of Scripture, 
which will not be compelled into an accommodation with the artificial 
vompends or creeds of any denomination.”* 

Some of the effects of. the erroneous practices of the old theological 


it up. Thoy piok and choose from the Bible at their own discretion and for 
tJieir own ends ; (»f course they conveniently exclude from their regard and 
from their expositions oil that would overthrow or shake the fabric of error 
which they have so industriously reared, and which they so fondly and doat- 
Ingly conteiupUite. -- 345 : S^ee also pp. 351, 354.) 

The Catechism of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, published in 1684, is 
distinguished hy tHis uncommou feature, that not onlj Ihe ditferent topics 
are explained, aiul the peculiar sentiments of it defended by proper arguments 
and texts of fc?ciipture ; hut the texts that are alleged by the opposers of the 
Socini.'in scheme, and appear to be repugnant to it, arc fairly quoted and par- 
ticularly examined, and their meaning carefully investigated. There is a fair- 
ness and equity in this method of advancing and supporting their sentiments, 
■which must recommend it to the candid inquirer after truth ; and in conse- 
quence of itj an acquaintance with this Uatcchism is not merely an employment 
of memory, but an exercise of the understanding and judgment.*' — {l^oitlmin's 
Mnnoirs of Sociuns, p. ;2G8,) 

“ Perhaps, ' says Locke, if it were ■well examined, it would be no very ex- 
travagant paradox to say, that there are fewer that bring tlicir opinions to the 
«5acred JScripturo to he trieil by that infallible rule, than bring the sacred 
Scripture to iheir opinions, to bend it to them, to make it, as they can, a covci' 
and guard to them. And to this purpose," he truly adds, “ its being dividetl 
into verses, and brought, as much as may be, into loose and general aphorisnis, 
makes it most useful and serviceable. —( B'brA-a, vol. viii., p. 10.) In fact, 
many readers of Scripture, — even, says Archbishop Whately, “of what are 
called the educate«l classes,'- are ignorant that the division of it into chapters 
and verses is an arbitrary and unskilfully executed modern arrangement for 
the sake of convenient reference ; although “ the most moderate degree of at- 
tention will shew, that verses, and even chapters, often conclude in the midst 
of a discourse, — of an argument, — or even of a sentence." on Some of 

the TJaritjersf to the Ckrii>titm, Faith ^ d’c., 2d ed. p. 239.) This learned divine 
states that one of the “ educated" persons in whom he had found such igno- 
rance, “ on being informed how the fact stands, deprecated the undeceiving of 
the people at large, lor fear of unsettling their minds lie elsewhere tells of 
a disputant who quoted to him authoritatively the avnimary prefixed to a chap- 
ter, as part of UtaVs inspired word I! 

' * Chalmers's iJaily Scripture lieadings, p. 38. — See also a remarkable pam- 
phlet (already referred to), entitled “ Dogmatic and Systematic Standards con- 
sidered in an Address to the Office-Bearers and Members of the Church of Scot- 
land, by Joseph Taylor Goodsir, lately Minister of Largo*’ (Edin. 1861). This 
conscientious clergyman, who resigned a living w^hich he could no longer hold 
except as a hypocritical i)rofessor of opinions he had abandoned, in speaking of 
the earnest study of the Bible by young clergymen who have been crammed 
with systematic theology in divinity-halls, describes such a course of study as 
“ Wise and laudable, indeed, but not a less perilous one, in some respects, be- 
cause right. For it is not always that Scripture appears in itself as it does when 
mn in a system ; AND the novelty OF Sckipture, in this respect, I8,oftkn 
A THING VERY STRIKING, NOT ONLY TO YOUNG RtT EVFN TO OLD THEOLO- 
GIANS,”— (P. 58.) . 
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school, have heon oxccllcntl;f pointed out hy Mr Badcii Tow ell in his 
Tradition Unveiled. “ Among Protestants ot* nearly all denomina- 
tions,” says ho, “there have prevailed, and do prevail, certain \iews, 
not merely on particular points of doctrine and 2)ractice, blit refer- 
ring to the general grounds of belief, and soiii’ces of religious truth, 
which, to say the least,* appear, when cHtically examined, of .a very 
dubious character : founded for the most part on narrow and ill- 
informed principles, and tending directly t(» very confused aiid un- 
worthy views of Christianity. Opinions of the kind alliKle<l to, may 
probably bo traced to the ultra y.eal which actuatetl a portion of the 
Tleformers, and which descended to their successors, with even in- 
creased bitterness. It was said, ‘The Bible, and the Bilde only,’ was 
the watchword of the Beformation ; hence, fin; mere letter of the sa- 
cred volume became elevated in the eyes of the followers of the lie- 
formation as much into an object of woi'ship, as the saijits and apostles 
had been in those of the Romanists. I’hus, fj om regarding Scripture 
as their solo ai)poal, they advance<l to extravagant distortions of its 
use and authority. And the most jn'ominent feature in several Pro- 
testant systems has been an overstrained and unwarranted view' of the 
peculiar nature and character of divine inspiration ; in accordance 
with which, the Bible came to bo reganlod, not merely as the sole an- 
tbeiitic I'ccord of the Divine dispensations, but as possessing an in- 
beront divine character and nniversal ai)plication, impressed upon 
every syllable and every letter. Prom this ])viuciple, various iiifor- 
encos have followed, which naturally term iiiated in an unhappy spirit 
of fanaticism and bigotry, not inferior in its Avay to anything exhi- 
bited in the worst days of papal darhiiess. 

“ Now, in opposing these ultra-protesiant errors and views of so un- 
w^orthy a cast, a school of confessedly high attainments in philology 
and ecclesiastical learning, have been easily a])lo to assume a position 
of superiority in the eyes of the more enlightened, and to gain credit 
for successfully combating <loctrines which, however cliorislied among 
the more ignorant portions of various religions comraunitios, could not 
fail to disgust those of better information and more cultivated minds. 
Thus, they find a numerous party of supporters who will so far go 
along with them ; and they arc not slow' to ptu’ceive the influence they 
can exert in the appeal to superior illumination, and more rational 
view's of the grounds of religious belief j and of the general nature of 
Christian doctrine as purified from the repulsive tenets of a vulgar 
fanaticism. 

“ In this respect, indeed, they concur closely, in some points, w'ith 
those most widely opposed to them on otliers. They are far too well 
versed in the loariiod views of Christian theology to fall into the errors 
of illiterate expositors, and the blind adoption of the mere letter of the 
Bible, w'ithout distinction of tim(?s, persons, and dispensations, which 
has led to such melancholy perversions of Christianity among Protes- 
tants. Thus they are superior to that unhaiipy literalism which gives 
rise to the Calvinistic view s in their various modifications ; as w'ell as 
those kindred doctrines w'hich distinguish the puritanical school, as, 
e, the confusioii between the Jewish Decalogue and the moral law^ ; 
and the notion that the obligation of the Sabbatli was transferred to 
the Lord’s day. On such points (especially the last) it would bo, of 
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course, impossible for any versed in Cbristian antiquities to fall into 
the vulgar errors which so widely prevail ; and, accordingly, on these 
points, tho traditionists (as far as they speak plainly) can claim the 
assent and approval of the enlightened inquirer.’** 

These ohsorvations naturally suggest one of the most imporant dif- 
ferences which exist between our position as interpreters of Scripture, 
and that of the Westminster divines. It is this : Biblical sc^wlars are 
noiVyfor the most part, emancipated from the notion that the Jewish law is in 
some degree binding on the Gentiles. Such, at least, if I mistake not, is 
the caso with all men of comprehensive scholarship in the present day ; 
and although it must be confessed that our popular theological litera- 
ture, and tho sermons of many preachers, are still deeply imbued wdth 
Judaism, there is certainly, even in the popular modes of thinking 
on religious subjects, a far less prominent display of the practical re- 
cognition of the authority of the Mosaic law than among tho Puritans 
of tho seventeenth century. At all events, there can be no doubt that 
tho notion in (luestion, prevailing, cOS it assuredly did, not sis a barren 
dogma implicitly but coldly assented to, but as a living principle, among 
the framers of our Confession of Faith, could not fail to affect, and, if 
erroneous, to distort most materially, their intellectual vision, when 
directed to tho pages of Scripture ; nor will it be surprising if, among 
tho subjects on which it has misled them, wo should find the founda- 
tion and manner of the observance of the Lord’s Lay, or, as the Puri- 
tans delighted to style it, tho Christian Sabbath. 

No law, whether divine or human, is binding on any but those to 
whom it has been promulgated, /. c., made known as a rule which the 
legislator requires them to obey. As Bishop Conybeare well ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Tho universality of government doth by no means prove 
the identity and universality of all God’s laws with regard to his 
creatures. This is apparent even in civil constitutions, in which the 
same supremo magistrate doth by no means govern all his subjects by 
the very same laws, but by such different rules as are adapted to their 
severtal diflerent circumstancos.”j' Thus, although the British Legisla- 
ture has authority to impose laws alike on England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it Aiay, and does, oblige Englishmen to pay taxes and perform 
services with which the inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland have no 
concern — however well they may know that such and such laws have 
been imposed upon their neighbours in England, by tho power to which 
they themselves are equally subject. 

Every law continues to bind all on whom it has been in this man- 
ner imposed, until either the close of its appointed term, or its repeal 
by adequate authority ; but no longer. 

With rospoct to tho Jewish la^, then, two questions are to be con- 
sidered : — I. On whom was it imposed? and, 2. Has it terminated or 
been repealed ? * 

The true reply to tho former question is so obvious on the face of 
the Hebrew record, that wo may well wonder how any body can 
fail to see it. For, in the words of Bishop Sherlock, “ Tho law of 
Moses is in the very promulg%tion of it confined to the people of 

* Tradition Unveiled, pp. 12-14. 

t Defence of Revealed Religion, chap, v., p. 271, 3d edit. 
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Israel. ‘ Hear, 0 Israel the intredactioa to the promulgation ; 
which it could not havo hecn, had the law been designed for the whole 
world. And this was known to bo the case under the law. Moses, 
who best understood the extent of his own commission, says thus to 
the people of Israel : ‘ What nation is there so great, that hath sta- 
tutes and judgments so righteous as all this law, which I set before 
you this day Dout. iv. 8. The holy Psalmist expresses the same 
sense in these words : ‘ Ho sheweth his word unto Jacob, his statutes 
and his judgments unto Israel. Ho hath not dealt feo with any na- 
tion ; and as for his judgments, they havo not known them.’ Psal. 
cxlvii. 19, 20. From alT which it is evident that the law of Moses 
has no claim to our obedience.”* He lays down tho self-evident 
principle, “ that no revelation can oblige those to whom it is not 
given and adds, with justifiable strength of language, “ If God in- 
tends a law for the use of the world, he is obliged, if I may use the 
expression, to imUish the law to the tvorldy 

Locke had previously written to the same purpose in his Xetter 
concerning Toleration (p. 53) ; and still earlier, wo find Baxter affirm- 
ing, not merely of the Jewish law in general, but of the Decalogue in 
particular, that “ it was tho law of Moses for tho Jews, and hound no 
other nations, and is done away by the dissolving of their republic, 

and by Christ As Moses,” he adds, “ was ruler, or mediator, to 

none but the Jews, tho words of the Decalogue are appropriate to them 
as redeemed from Egyptian bondage ; so the tables were delivered to 
no other, and a law cannot bind without any promulgation. All the 
world was not bound to send to the Jews for revelation, nor to be 
their proselytes.”f 

Ostorvald, in his excellent work already repeatedly quoted, ex- 
presses himself on this subject as follows. . I shall here,” says ho, 
“ take notice of two errors, wliich arc pretty common. The first is, 
the applying to Christians at this day, all those things which wore 
spoken of old by the apostles to the converted Jews, It is said, ‘ that 
we aro no more under the law;’ and Christians are often exhorted to 
bless God for being no longer under the curse of the law, and the 
yoke of Moses. And upon this a great many oppositions are observed 
betwixt the law and the gospel. For my part, I do not think those 
exhortations and oppositions so very proper to bo insisted on, when 
we are speaking to men wdio never were Jews ; unless we do it with 
a design to shew the excellency of tho gospel covenant above that of 
tho law, and tho advantages of Christians above Jews. For after 
all, the law was given only to the Jews, and the Gentiles were never sub- 
jected to the ceremonies or the curse of it, as tho Jews were. Wiir 

SHOULD WB THEN SAY TO PEOPLE WHO NEVER WERE UNDER THE LAW, 
‘ You ARE NO MORE UNDER THE LAW’ ? TllO apostlos, indood, Spoko 
in that manner to the converted Jews ; but as to those who were for- 
merly Pagans, it would bo more fitting to toll them, ^You havo been 
converted from idols to the living God ; remember that yo wore in 
titties past Gentiles without hope and without God in tho world ; and 

* Works, ed. 1830, vol. i., p. 178, DUoourse IX. 

t Baxter’s Works, vol. xix., p, 190. See also vol. v., p* 541-7, vol. vi,, 
p. 322, and vol. xv., p. 62. 
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therefoi elivo uo Ion^:orlikc lioathous.’ LThoss. i. 9. Ephes. ii. 12; 
ir. ir.) ii /-S ’ (t fft'cat fault not to expouncHhe Scripture according to the 
true scope of it^ and to applg all that it contains to all sorts of persons 
without distinction.^' * 

TJie principle expressed in this concluding remark, is one wjiich it 
is important to keep in view, when wo study both what the apostles 
addressed to Jewish Christians in the Epistles, and what was spoken 
by Jesus himself to his countrymen living under the Mosaic law. For 
it is plain that ‘‘ Tho Jewish confession of fiiith, depending upon the 
law and the prophets, our Lord acknowledged in common with tho 
Jews themselves ; and it was from these common principles espoused on 
all sides, that Jesus argued against the prejudices and tempers of tho 
people, and Jigainst tho traditions of the scribes and pharisees, by 
which they had corrupted the religion delivered by Moses, both as to 
forms of worship and points of doctrino.”*|* 

If tho foriigoing (piotations all'ord, as 1 cannot doubt they do, a con- 
clusive reply to tho question, “ On whom was tho Jewish law imposed 
the remaining question, AVhother it is still in force ? concerns not us, 
but only tho Jews. Nevertheless it may bo observed, that except 
when some doctrine, for w hich no reasonable grounds can bo discovered, 
must bo supported j)cr fas out nefas, almost all Christians profess and 
act upon the principle expressed in tho following extracts from throe 
eminent theologians : — 

“ They which honour tho law as an imago of the wdsdom of God 
himself, are iiotwithstaiuliiig to kno\v that the same had an end in 
Christ.”J 

“ On the introduction of the gosped, or new co\enant through faith 
in Christ, tho whole oi’ tho preceding covenant — in other words, tho 
entire Mosaic hiw—w'as aholished.”§ 

It was (losignod that tho Jewish institution should last for a cer- 
tain period, and should at length give way to another institution more 

* Causes of tlie Present Corruption of Christians, Part I. Cause iv.j in Wat- 
son’s Theol. Tracts, vol. vi. p. 16o. See to the same effect, Dr James' Foster's 
Sermons, vol. iv.p. 260, Tjondon, 1744; Michaelis's Commentaries on the Law 
of Moses, Book 1., Art. 1 and* 2 ; Dr Doddridge’s Lectures on Pneumatology, 
Ethics, and Divinity, Prop. 166, vol. ii., p. 410, et sf//., ed. 1799 ; Dr Jortin’s 
Works, vol. viii., p. 397, Sermon 31; Dr Oredner in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature, vol. i., p. xvi.; and the other tlieologians formerly referred 
to (pp. 119-121.) 

Airs Chaponc, in her excellent Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, ex- 
presses the popular notion, in saying of tho Ten Commandments, that, as theg 
were designed for universal laivsy they are worded in tho most concise and simple 
manner, yet with a majesty which commands our utmost reverence.” — (Letter I.) 
After what has been said in the text, it is hardly necessary to observe on this, 
that w’hat the Ten Commandments were “ designed for,” can be known only 
from what the Designer has chosen, either by express declaration or by his acts, 
to indicate concenuug his design; that as the Ten Commandments were im- 
posed only on the Jews, they cannot have been designed for any but the Jews ; 
and that the conciseness, simplicity, and majesty of their language were quite 
as suitable in the most important part of the Jewish code, as if the precepts thus 
expressed had b^en imposed upon all mankind, 
t Archdeacon Blackburnc's Works, W. v., p. 471. 
i Hooker’s Ecrl. Polity, B. iv., § 11. 
ti Milton’s Christian Doctrine, p. 412. 
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perfect, and boiler accommodated to tlic then state and condition of 
things/’* 

With respect to the Fourth Oommamhnent in particular, there is 
this farther and irresistible (though imnecossary) proof of its ex- 
clusively Jewish character ; that the Sabbath is expressly dcclareil 
ill Scripture to bo one of those distinctive institutions which were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of keeping the Jews apart from the idola- 
trous nations around them, and to he at the same time a token and me- 
morial of the covenant between Jehovah and his people. In hlxo- 
diis xxxi. 12-14, 16, 17, we read; — “And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak thou also unto the children of Israel, saying, 
Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep : for it is a sign Ifctwan me and 
you throughout your generations; that yo may know' that 1 am the 

* Bishop Conyheare's Defonce of Revealed lleligion, p. 172. — That Cliristiaii' 
ity did not abolish Judaism is hoM'ever ably maintained by Dr John Taylor of 
Norwichr, in ch. 14 and 15 of his Key to the Apostolic Writings, reprinted in 
Bishop Watson’s Collection of Theological Tracts, vol. iii. ; hut it is as far as 
possible from his intention to argue that we have any concern with Judaism. 
Bishop Watson says of his work, that it is greatly admired by the learned, ns 
containing the best introduction to the lipistles, and the clearest account of the 
Yrhole gospel scheme, which was ever written.*’ The fact mentioned by Hooker 
is certainly a significant one, that As lung as the glory of the temple conti- 
nued, until the time of that final desolation was accomplished, the very Christian 
Jews did continue with their sacrifices and other parts of legal service.*’ — IJccl. 
Polity, B. iv. § 11.) According to Dr Jortin, this practice was persisted in even 
“much longer.” — (BorAv?, vol. ix., j). 118.)— And although, as Dr Taylor ob- 
serves, “ Paul indeed taught the Hen tile converts that it was inconsistent with 
their Christian profession to embrace Judaism, or to put their necks under the 
yoke of the Law of Moses ; he never taught the Jews to forsake ISIoses : ’ but, on 
the contrary, on a well-known occasion, Acts xxi. 24-27, joined in a rite purely 
Mosaical, and at another time conformed to a chief ordinance of Judaism by cir- 
cumcising Timothy, the sou of a Jewish woman, as w'e read in Acts xvi. 1-3. 
“ And in general, ’ says Dr Taylor, “ ‘ to the Jews he became as a Jew (that is, 
by conforming to Xlosaieal rites and ceremonies), that he might gain the Jews,’ 
1 Cor. ix. 20, 21. Which he would never have done, bad it not been consistent 
with his profession of the gospel. On the other hand ; * To them that were 
without the law, (that is, to the Hentilcs,) ho became as without lawj’ or, as 
one that did not observe Mosaical ceremonies. Which shews, that he did not 
think the observance of them necessary, even to himself, in reference to his in- 
terest in the gospel-covenant ; otherwise, he could upon no consideration liave 
suspended the observance of them. — The truth seems to be tliis. The rites and 
ceremonies of the Law of Moses were incorporated into the civil state of the 
Jews, and so might bo considered as national and political usages. Now, as 
the gospel did not interfere with, or subvert any national polity upon earth, 
but loft all men, in all the several countries of the globe, to live, in all things 
not sinful, according to the civil constitution under which it found thorn ; so it 
left the Jews also at liberty to observe all the rites and injunctions of the Law 
of Moses, considered as a part of the civil and political usages of the nation. 
And in this respect, they remained in force so long as the Jews were a nation, 
having the temple, the token of God's presence and residence among them. But 
when the temple was destroyed, and they were expelled the land of Canaan, 
their polity was dissolved, and the Mosaic rites were quite laid aside. And, as 
the time in which this happened was near when the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written, therefore the Apostle saith, The first covenant, or Mosaical dis- 
pensation, was * then decaying and w^ing old, and ready to vanish away.' 
llcb. viii. 13.*’ According to this view,' it would appear -that if the temple 
should ever be rebuilt, Christians of the Jewish race might con«iisteiitly with 
their Christian duty re-establish all the Mosaical ceremonies. 
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Lord that doth sanctify yon. Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore ; 
for it is holy unto yon. . . . Wherefore the children of Israel 

shall keep the Sabbath, to observe^ the Sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between me and the 
children of Israel for ever.” So also in Ezekiel xx. 12, 19, 20: 
“ Moreover also I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me and 
them, that tliey might know that I am the Lord that sanctify them. 

. . I am the Lord your God ; walk in my statutes, and keep my 

judgments, and do them : And hallow my Sabbaths ; and they shall 
bo a sign between mo and you, that ye may know that I am the Lord 
your God.” 

Now it is evident, as a late writer has observed, that “ the Sab- 
bath could not be a sign between God and the people of Israel, ‘ unless’ 
(as T)r Paloy remarks'^) ‘ the observance of it was peculiar to that 
people, and designed to be so.’ It may, indeed, bo contended, that 
as the covenant, of which the Sabbath was the sign, came in its 
appointed time to an end, the sign might then cease to be peculiar to 
the Jewish people : hut the language in which the promise of the 
sign is given is too pointedly applicable to that people only, for it to 
become applicable to any other ; so that, if over the Sabbath ceased to 
bo a sign io the Jews, it ceased altogether as a sign ; and, in conse- 
quence, the obligation to observe the Sabbath ceased also. 

“ But further : the language in which the promise of the sign of 
the Sabbath is given, remarkable as it is for its strictly exclusive 
applicability to the Jewish race, is rendered still more remark- 
able by the irresistible proof to which it leads, that the Sabbath of 
the Jews was never to become the Sabbath of the Christians. The 
language used in regard to the Sabbath is similar to that which is 
used in regard to other Jewish festivals. The covenant of which the 
Sabbath Avas to bo Ihe sign is spoken of as a perpetiuil covenant with 
the children of lsi*aol throughout their generations — a sign between 
God and tin; children of Israel for ever. In like manner, it is said of 
the Eeast of Unleavened Broad : ‘Ye shall observe the Eeast of Un- 
leavened Bread ; for in this selfsame day have I brought your armies 
out of the land of Egypt : therefore shall ye observe this day in your 
generations by an ordinance for ever’j* (Exod. xii., 17). Yet no 
Christian doubts but that, upon the promulgation of the gospel, the 
Eeast of Unleavened Broad, although directed to be observed as an 
ordinance for ever, ceased to be obligatory upon the Jcavs, and never 
became obligatory ujion Christians. By parity of reasoning, the duty 
of observing the Feast of the Sabbath ,'J Avhich was to*be a sign be- 
tween God and the children of Israel for ever, was, upon the prompl- 
gation of the gospel, no longer obligatory upon that people, and 
could hot become oblig.atory upon Christians, unless revived by a new 
command, which it never Avas.”§ 

* « Moral Phil., ii., 81.” 

t " Bo, also, it is said in the same chapter as to the day of the Passover : 
* This day shall be unto you for a memorial ; and ye shall keep it a feast to the 
Lord throughout your generations ; ye shall keep it a feast by an ordinance 
for ever.’ (v. 14./ ' ^ 

I Levit. xxiii. 2, 3.” 

§ The Mosaic Sabbath ; or, An Inquiry into .the supposed Present Obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. By a Layman. London. 1860. 
Pp. 16, 16. 
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Bishop Wavburton justly observes, that nothing but a rite by in- 
stitution of a positive law could serye for a sign or tolcen of a covenant be- 
tween God and a particular selected people ; for besides its use for a 
remembramce of tho covenant, it was to servo them as . a partition-wall 
to separate them from other nations : and this a rite by positive insti- 
tuTiioii might well do, though used before by some other people, or 
even borrowed from them. But a natural duty has no capacity of 
being thus employed: because a practice observed by all nations 
would obliterate every trace of a sign or a token of a covenant made 
with one.” Accordingly, he is clear that the Sabbath was a positive 
institution, which the Sabbatarians were misled to think morale partly 
by tho ftict that it and the natural duty of worship hold something in 
common, namely, “ the setting apart a certain portion of our time for 
the service of religion and partly by tho statemont generally supposed 
to be made in Genesis, and respecting which he raises no doubt, that 
the Sabbath was imposed upon mankind at the creation. “ But these 
Sabbatarians,” says ho, “ do not consider that it is not tho time when 
a command was given, nor even the author who gave it, that discovers 
the class to which it belongs, but its nature as discoverable by human 
reason. And tho Sabbath is as much a positive institution, when 
given by God to Adam and his posterity, as when given by Moses, the 
messenger of God, to tho Israelites and to their posterity. To judge 
otherwise, is reducing all God’s commands to one and the same 
species.”* 

All the attempts which I have seen made by Sabbatarians, to ex- 
plain away the difliculty occasioned by the appointment of the Sab- 
bath as a sign between God and the Jews, have proceeded on the con- 
fusion of a sign in general, i. e., something employed to mean, repre- 
sent, or suggest another thing ; and a sign of a covenant between two 
parties, which is n particular Mud of sign. What is true of the latter 
is not necessarily true of the former, as tlio Sabbatarians are prone 
to assume. The cominaiul of Moses that a copy of his injunction, 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart,” &c., 
should be bound by the Israelites “ for a sign” upon their hands, and 
be as frontlets between their eyes, and be written on the posts of their 
houses, and on their gates (Dent. vi. 5-9), has plainly no bearing 
whatever upon the question before us : there was nothing incompa- 
tible with the peculiar circumstances of the Jews, in their being com- 
manded to wear upon tlicir hands, and between their eyes, “ a sign” 
which should remind them of their duty to God. Besides, the law 
itself (aud a moral law it unquestionabl v uras) was hero not the sign, hut 
ther thing signified, or intended to be called to mind. The purpose of 
ordering the sign to bo worn is evident from tho Avhole passage, but 
especially the 12tli verse : ** Beware lest thou forget the Jjord Avhich 
brought thee forth out of tho laud of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 

* Divine Legation of Moses, B. iv., note RRRB . — Moral duties,” says 

Bishop' Butler, arise out of the nature of tho case itself, prior to exter- 
nal command : Poaitive duties do not arise out of the nature of the case, but 
from external command ; nor woidd they be duties at all, were it not for such 
command received iVom Him whose creatures and subjects we are.” He men- 
tions the external worship of God as an instance of a moral duty, though no 
particular mode of it be so.” — {Analogy, Part ii., ch. 1.) 
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That Sahhath-ohscrvanco was proscribed at the creation, is an idea 
which has never been generally accepted by theologians, oven in for- 
jiiur times. To many it soeniod unjustifiable to sot against the 
statement that the Sabbath was a sign between G-od and tho Israelites, 
a mere inference from tho statement that God sanctified the seventh 
day, because he then rested from tho work of creation.* But noV 
ihat astronomy and geology have upset the cosmogony of the Hebrews, 
the opinion that Sabbath-observance was prescribed at the begin- 
ning to tho whole human race, has lost even the semblance of plausi- 
bility. 

So little, however, are these considerations perceived by the Sabba- 
tarians to bo a stumbling-block, that they actually find in tho texts re- 
ferred to a confirmation of their own views — thus shewing themselves 
worthy allies of the critics who rcj'oico in tho TIobrow narrative of tho 
creation as conclusive evidence of tho miraculous knowledge of its 
writer. In short, from tho declaration that the Sabbath w^as ap- 
pointed as a sign l)otwcoii Jehovah and the descendants of Jacob, the 
Sabbatarians infer that it is “ a sign” between Him and themselves, 
who arc consequently bound to observe it (and not only they, but, it 
would sooin, all olIioi* Christians, whether Sabbatarians or not) : and 
this coneJusion they roach by the short and easy method of assuming 
the title of *‘the true Israel” or “people of God ;”f — phrases signify- 
ing in the Mosaic law the dcscoiulants of Jacob alone ; the race or 
"^people** who, for certain purposes, were separated by God from all 
tho other peoples of tho earth. Accordingly, it is proclaimed by tho 
Sabbatarians to the people of Scotland, that tho Sabbath is “ the 
had(je of ouu homage to God, and the secret of our superiority over 
other lands, in point of iVcodom with order, and of progress with tran- 
quillity.” J And it is magniloqnontly recorded of Sir Andrew Agnew, 
that he “ regarded the Sabbath as ‘ a sign betAveeii God and his 
people for ever and that every step towards its sanctification was su- 
hlimcd in his eyes as tlio harbinger of that universal roiga of right- 

* Milton, for instance, in considering ** on what they ground their opinion, 
who maintain that the Lord's day is to be observed as set apart for public wor- 
ship by divine institution in the nature of a new Sabbath,” says It is 
urged, first, that tlod rested on the seventh day. This is true , and with rea- 
son, inasmuch as he had finished a great work, the creation of heaven and 
earth : if then we are bound to imitate him in his rest, without any command 
to that effect, fand none has yet been produced,) we are equally bound to imi- 
tate his work, according to the fable of Prometheus of old ; for rest implies 
previou labour. They rejoin, that God hallowed that day. Doubtless he hal- 
lowed it, as touching himself, for ‘on the seventh day ho rested and was re- 
freshed,’ Exod. xxxi. 17 ; but not as touching us, unless he had added an ex- 
press commandment to that effect ; for it is by the precepts, not by the example, 
even of God himself, that we are bound. They affirm again, that the Sabbath 
was observed previously to the Mosaic law. This is asserted with more confi- 
dence than probability ; even if it were so, however, (a point as to which wo 
are altogether ignorant,) it is equally certain that sacrificial rites, and distinc- 
tions between things clean and unclean, and other similar observances, were in 
force during the same period, which nevertheless are not classed among moral 
duties .” — {Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 605-6.) 

t See Dr Lorimer on “The Protestant and Popish Sabbath,” p. 4. 

t Appeal to the Electors of Scotland from the Committee of the Sabballi 
Alliance; in tho Xorth British Advertiser, 8th May 1852. 
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oousnoss and peace, the glory of which shall be dimmed by no cloud, 
and bounded by no horizon.”* 

It will be said, however, that by “the true IsracV’ and “God’s 
people” aro meant, not those true descendmits of Jacob, and that chosen 
race, which the words express in the Pentateuch, but a figurative 
“ Israel,” the saints of emnj race under heaven. So be it : but if a 
new Israel may bo thus arbitrarily [substituted for an old one, surely 
we are at liberty (nay, are we not bound in common sense ?) to 
substitute also a new for the old sign; and if so, the sign which 1 
venture to propose is no other than that declared by Jesns himself to he 
the “ hadge^^ of his people — “By this stiall all mex know that te 

AHE JIY DTSCirLES, IF YE HAVE LOVE ONE TO ANOTlIErt.^t This is 

the badge 'which the Apostle Paul (who declared to the literally “ true 
Israel” that they were at liberty to “ esteem every day alike fi) has so 
eloquently cxtpllod in his First Flpistle to the Oovinihians, Avhere ho 
says that without it all other “signs” of the Chiistian charactei* 
aro in vain : — “ Though I speak with tlio tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, T .am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though 1 have the gift of prophecy, and un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all kno\Ucdge ; and though 1 have all 
faitlr, so that 1 could remove mountains, and have net charity, I jim 
nothing. And though 1 bestow all my goods to feed the pooi;, and 
though I give my body to he burned, and have not charity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.’’^ In like maimer he says to the Colossians — “ Put 
on therefore, as the eleet of God, holy and beloved, [/. c. as the Israel of 
God ; as his chosen, separate, and favoured people,] bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-su/fering ; forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any ; even as Christ forgave you, so .also do ye. And above 

* Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew, by Dr M^Crie, p. 350. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, it may be hoped, was too well acquainted with Scripture 
phraseology to lay an 3 " stress upon the words “ for ever” in the passage above 
quoted from Exodus xxxi. 17 — and which, by tlic way, is here de.eterously 
adapted to Sabbatarian purposes by the substitution of “ God's people* for “ the 
children of Israel*' Hut should any of his followers think the phrase impor- 
tant, T refer them to the articles ETERNAti and Foil ever in (Jruden’s Con- 
cordance, where the truth of the following remarks which there occur will bo 
found amply demonstrated by the passages collected under the titles mentioned. 
“ The words eternal, everlastiny, for ever,'* says this laborious writer, “ aro some- 
times taken for a long time, and arc not always to be understood strictly ; for 
example, it is said, Gen, xvii. 8, ‘ I will give to thee and to thy seed the land 
of Canaan for an everlastiny possession.^ And in xiii. 16, ' I will give it to thee 
and to thy seed for everf that is, for a long space of time. And in (Jen. xlix. 
2f, we find ^everlasting hills,* so called to denote their antiquity, stability, 
and duration ; and this expression is used to shew the long continuance and 
durableness of Joseph’s blessing. God promises a throne to David, an eternal 
kingdom, a posterity that will never be extinguished ; that is, that his and 
his son^s empire will be of a very long duration, 2 Sam. vii. 16; 1 Chron. 
xvii. 14 ; that it w'ill be even eternal, if hereby the kingdom of the Messiah be 
understood. Thus, ‘ Thou shalt be our guide from this time forth even for ever 
that is, during our whole life. And in many other places of Scripture, and in 
particular, when the word ^for ever* is applied to the Je^vish rites and privileges, it 
commonly signifies no more than during the standing of that commonwealth, or 
nntil the coming of the Messiah, Exod. xii. 14, 17 ; Numb. x. 8.” 

t John xiii. 36. j 1 Cor. xiii. 1- 3. 
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all these things put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness.”’*^ 
And to Titus ho writes of the Saviour “ whp gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pe- 
culiar PEOPLE, ZEALOUS OP GOOD woRKs.”f How, in the face of these 
noble passages, the Committee of the Sabbath Alliance have been able 
to satisfy themselves that obedience to the Fourth Commandment of 
the Jewish Decalogue is “the badge of our homage to God,” would 
bo a mystery most inexplicable, if the blindness of men of one idea to 
everything that clashes with their notion were not so familiar a fact. 
Eyes have the Sabbatarians but they see not, and ears but they hoar 
not, when Christianity attempts to find an entrance into the Judaical 
corner of their minds. 

The reason wliy some of the Jewish institutions were tolerated, and 
even, in the case of abstinence from idol-offerings, things strangled, 
and blood, J actually enjoined by the apostles upon the Gentile con- 
verts, was evidently the expediency of lessening, as much as possible, 
the risk of oifenco to Jewish prejudices, and, by thus conciliating the 

weaker brethren,” removing what was found to bo a source of disunion 
in the Christian churchos.§ 'When the necessity for such concilia- 
tion ceased, the apostolic injunction became of no effect ; and few 
Christians now think it their duty to abstain from things strangled 
or from blood. || 

* ("ol. iii. 12-14.' t Titus ii. 14. J Acts xv. 28. § See Rom. xiv. 

I) “ The Christian Jews,” says Jlooker, “ diil think at the first, not only them- 
selves, but the (Christian Gentiles also, bnuinl, and that necessarily, to observe 
the whole law. There went forth certain of the sect of Pharisees which did 
believe ; and they corning unto Antioch taught, that it was necessary for the 
Gentiles to be oircumcisod and to keep the law of Aloses. — (Acts xv.) Whereupon 
there grew dissension, Paul and Ilarnabas disputing against them. The deter- 
mination of the council held at .Terusalem concerning this matter, was finally 
this : < Touching the Gentiles which believe, we have y'ritten and determined, 
that they observe no such thing.’ (Acts xxi. 25.) Their protestation by letters 
is, * Forasmuch as we liave heard, that certain w'hich departed from us, have 
troubled you w'ith words, and cumbered your minds, saying, Yo must be cir- 
cumcised and keep the law ; know, that w’c gave them no such commandment.* — 
(Acts xv. 24.) Paul therefore continued still teaching the Gentiles, not only 
that they were not bound to observe the laws of Moses, but that the observation 
of those laws, w'hich were necessarily to be abrogated, was in them altogether 
unlawful. In which point, his doctrine was misreported, as though he had 
everywhere preached this not only concerning the Gentiles but also touching 
the Jews. Wherefore coming unto James and the rest of the clergy at Jerusa- 
lem, they told him plainly of it, saying, ‘ Thou seest, brother, how many thou- 
sand Jews there arc which believe, and they are all zealous of the law. Now 
they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are amongst 
the Gentiles, to forsake Moses, and sayest, that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, neither to live after the customs,*— (Acts xxi. 20.) And here- 
upon they give him counsel to make it apparent in the eyes of all ‘ men, that 
those flying reports were untrue, and that himself being a Jew kep£ the law, 
even as they did. In some things tliercfore we see the apostles did teach, that 
there ought not to be conformity between the Christian Jews and Gentiles. ’ How 
many things this law of unconformity did comprehend, there is no need we 
should stand to examine. This general is true, that the Gentiles were not made 
conformable unto the Jews, in that which was necessarily to cease at the coming 
of Christ. Touching things positive, which might either cease or continue as 
occasion should require, the apostles, tendering the zeal of the Jews, thought it 
necessary to bind even the Gentiles for a time to abstain as the Jews did from 
things offered unto idols, from blood, from things strangled.— (Acts xv. 28.) 
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Accordingly, the Sabbath' (which Gentile Christians at no time ob- 
served) at length ceased to be kept by the Christians of the Jewish 
race ; and the Lord’s Day — a festival which it was reserved for the in- 
genuity of modern times to identify with the Sabl)ath, and call by its 
name* — gradually, and without any known coininand of Jesus or his 
apostles, came to bo observed as a day of worship, thanksgiving, and 
rejoicing, by all races of Christians alike. 

Till the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Christian Church 
appears to have been but little if at all annoyed by Judaising mem- 
bers ; but “ as early as 1516 (says a late biographer of Calvin), Eras- 
mus had observed with regret the tendency towards Judaism excited 
by the revival of Hebrew literatm*e under the auspices of Eeuchlin ; 
and had strongly characterised it as a pest the most dangerous to 
Christianity. f This preference for the Old Testament became a 
marked characteristic of Calvih and his followers. It was signally 
displayed by Knox and the Covenanters in Scotland, and subsefiuently 
by the English Puritaus.J Calvin made his civil legislation sub- 
servient to his scheme of church polity. The object of both was to 
found a theocratic state resembling that of the Israelites under Moses, 
of which ho himself was to be the high priest and prophet. Ho avows 
and justifies the adoption of the rigorous precepts of the Mosaic law 
in a letter to the Duchess of Eerrara, written in 1564.§ But though 
his legislation was modelled op that of the Jewish lawgiver, it was 
conceived in a spirit of still greater severity. The following parallel 
is extracted from the work of Calvin’s recent biographer, who will 
not bo suspected of a design to give an unfavourable view of his logis- 

These decrees were everywhere delivered unto the Gentiles to bo straitly ob- 
served and kept. — (Acts xvi. 4.) In the other matters the Gentiles were free, 
and the Jews in their ow'n oinn ion still tied : the apostles^ doctrine unto the 
Jews was, * Condemn ^ot the Gentile ;* unto the Gentile, ‘ Despise not the Jews.* 
— (Rom, xiv. lu.) The one sort, they warned to take heed that scrupulosity 
did not make them rigorous in giving unadvised sentence against tlicir brethren 
which were free; the other, that they did not become scandalous, by abusing 
their liberty and freedom to the offence of their weak brethren wliich were 
scrupulous. From hence, therefore, two conclusions there are which may evi- 
dently be drawn ; the first, that whatsoever conformity of positive laws the 
apostles did bring in between the churches of Jews and Gentiles, it was in those 
things only which might either cease or continue a shorter or longer time, as 
occasion did most require ; the second, that they did not impose upon the churches 
of the QentUes any part of the Jews^ ordinances with bond of necessary and per- 
petual ohservation\as we all, both by doctrine and practice, acknowledge), but only 
in respect of the convonicncy and fitne.ss for the present state of the churcli, as 
then it stood. The words off the councirs decree, concerning the gentiles, are, 
* It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no-moro burden, 
saving only these things of necessity ; abstinence from idol-offerings, from 
thihgs strangled, and blood, and from fornlealion.’ So that in other things 
positive, which the coming of Christ di^ not necessarily extinguish, the Gentilea 
were left altogether free.” — (Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity , B. iv., § H.) 

* See Note F., on the History of Modern Sabbatarianism. 

t “ Ei^osmus, Ep. 207.” 

j “ So Ananias, in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist : * All’s heathen but the Hebrew.’ ” 

§ * C’est que sur ce que je vous avois all6gu6 que David nous instruict par 

son exemple de hair les ennemys do Dicu, vous respondez qu’ e'estoit pour ce 
temps U du quel souhs la loy de rigueur il estoit permi de hair les ennemys. 
Or, Madame, ceste glosc seroit pour reiiverser toute Tescriture, et partant il la 
faut fuir comme peste mortelle. ’ Quoted by Dr Henry, Lehen Calvins,*!, 462.” 
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latioii : ‘ The rigour of tlie Old Testament, which, in announcing 
Clod’s anger and justice, stepped forth on all occasions with the- pun- 
islnncnt of death against a stiffnecked people, manifestly prevails 
with Calvin. With him, as with Moses, the spiritual members of the 
state are judges. Both are jealous for God’s honour, and therefore 
(Calvin, like Moses, punishes idolatry and blasphemy with death, 
^lioiigh the Mosaic laws do not mention high treason, properly so 
called — which, hoAvovor, nevertheless occurs in the history of tho 
Jewish state — Calvin places it in the same category with treason 
against God. To strike or curse a parent is iii both codes a capital 
oifence. In both, theft is only followed by loss of freedom. Both 
rigorously punish unchaslity, and adultery even with death. Moses 
does not mention suicide ; by Calvin it is branded with infamy. With 
Moses the severest punishment is stoning ; with Calvin death by fire. 
Moses burnt only the corpse of the criminal. Both use degradation 
{IS a means of punishment ; but infamy, or exclusion from tho com- 
munity, docs not appear in the Mosaic hw.'* 

‘‘ But although Calvin adopted all tho rigorous precepts of tho Jew- 
ish dispensation, and indeed wmit so far in many instances as to make 
tho code of Moses paramount to the law of Christ, yet it is romark- 
ahle that ho was utterly averse to that grandeur and ceremony of 
worship which distinguished the Mosaic ritual. The source of both 
those characteristics of hi.s system must perhaps bo sought in his de- 
termination to oppose tho practice of Tlomo at every point; -for they 
cannot he reconciled with a consistent study of the Old Tcstaniout.”t 
Plere, thou, avo see the origin of one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the Scottish and English Calvinists. SloAvly and reluc- 
tantly have they by degrees disengaged themselves from the prolific 
error into Avhicli tlioy Avero originally led ; and although, like tho 
author of The Divine Origin and Perpetual Ooliyalion Tithes, hy a 
Clergyman of the Gknreh of Scotland,'!^ many ministers of that Church 
may be Avilling oven now to arguo, on Jewdsh grounds, for “ the duty of a 
State countenancing and supporting the true religion, and taking cog- 
nisance of breaches of tho first as avoII as of the second table of the laAv” 
(p. xiii.) ; comparatively foAv, perliap.s, are prepared to embrace in all 
its latitude bis fundamental proposition, “ that whatever was once pre- 
scribed relative to the general worship of God, or the duty which man 
oAves to his brother man, Avas designed to bo, not only of universal use 
at tho time, but, unless modified or repealed by subsoquont communi- 
cations of the Diviiio will, of perpetual obligation.” — (Pago 42 .) “ This 
proposition,” says he, Ave hold to be equally applicable to the institu- 
tions of tho'Levitical as to tho euactinonts of tho Patriarchal dispen- 
sation. Tn regard to boili, A^^e arc only at liberty to say that ‘such and 
such institutions or enactments w'ei*o designed to be only of temporary 
obligation, for it is expressly so declared, or obviously follows from 
principles developed, in subsequent revelations.’ But without some 
such warrant wo arc not at liberty to dispense with any part of the 

* P. Henry, Leben Calvins, ii. 68.” 

t Life of Calvin, by Thomas II. Oyer, p. 160 1. London, 1850.-- The effects 
of the Judaical notions were dreadful in Germany : See the Westminster Re- 
view, Jan. 1852, p. 216. 

I Edinburgh, 1841. The volume is dedicated to Dr ClmlmerB, and its re- 
puted author is now a Free Church minister near Edinburgh. 
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revelation which was at any time given for the regulation of the con- 
duct of man.” — {Ibid.) Now, however startling this proposition may 
bo when so clearly enunciated, it actually falls short of the principle 
which is tacitly, assumed by the less considerate vSabbatarians, who 
are continually quoting this declaration of Christ to the Jews — 
“ Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : 1 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you. Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all bo fullillcd.”* And in refmmve to every Sabbatarian, 
it appears to bo an unanswerable argument of the “ Clei’gyman of the 
Church of Scotland,” that the obligation U> consecrate to God the 
tenth of one's income, is as binding as the obligation to consecrate to 
him the seventh of one's time." — (Page xvi.) Those who believe that 
no part of the Jewish law is binding upon tlicm, can assent wdtliout 
iuconveiiienco ; for, on their principle, to be “ as bintUag" as a law 
which does not hind, is to bo not binding at all. But no nplioldor of 
tlio perpetual and universal autliority of tlic Fourth Coniniandment 
can consistently deny the obligation w hicli the kScotiisli “ Clergyman” 
has w’ritten a large and learned treatise to demonstrate. And those 
who found their Sabbatarianism not on the Jewish but on the patri- 
archal law, will find that he can give them as good reasons as their 
own, for a patriarchal law of tithes.f 

* Matt. V., 17, 18. — Wliother the puiqiosea of the Jewish law' have not “all 
boon fulfilled,” is a question which does not seem to occur to the quoters of this 
passage in support of Puritanical opinions. 

t One of the arguments for such a law is thus ridiculed by Sclden : “ Abra- 
ham paid tithes to Melchiscdeck ; what then ? It was very well done Of him : 
It docs not follow therefore that 1 must pay tithes, no more timn J am bound 
to imitate any other action of Abraham’s.” — {TalU-l'alk ,• HbrAv, vol. iii., part 
ii., p. 2072.) 

He observes, also — It is ridiculous to isay the tithes are God's part, and 
therefore the clergy must have them : why, so they are if the layman has them. 
It is as if one of my Lady Kent’s maids should be sweeping this room, and an- 
other of them should come and take away the broom, and tell for a reason why 
she should part with it, It is my lady’s broom ; as if it were not my lady’s 
broom, which of them soever had it.” — {Ihid.) 

This tempting subject has not escaped the keen eye of Gobbett, who treats it 
with Ids usual jiungency. Heferring to a tract published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and written by “ a Minister in the Country for 
the use of his Parishioners,” he asks this Minister On what authority he call.(« 
the tithe ‘ God’s portion;’ in what port of his w'ord God lias commanded any 
portion at all of the produce of the earth to bo given to a Christian Priest ? 
Does he appeal to the Mosaic Law ? Why, then, does he not keep the Sabbath 
and not the Lord’s day ? why does he not kill the Paschal Lamb, and offer up 
bui lit offerings ? Why does he eat blood, bacon, and hares ? And, particularly, 
why does be not content himself with a tenth of the ' increase,' and not toke a 
tenth of the crop ; and, further, why does he not divide his tithe with ‘ the poor, 
the widow, and the straiigor,’ and not keep it all to himself ? And, besides this, 
why does ho not, as the Levites did, renounce, for himself and his children, all 
other worldly possessions ? * And the Levlte that is within thy gates, thou shuU 
not forsake him ; for he has no part nor inheritance with thee." — Dent. xiv. 27.” 
— (Twelve Sermoiiis, by William Cobbett. Serm. xii., On the Duties of Parsons,, 
and on the Institution and Object of Tithes.) 

Benjamin Franklin, in his Memoirs, tells of a companion of his, named Kei- 
roer, who wore bis beard at full length, because in the Mosaic la>v it is said, 

Thou sbalt not mar the corners of thy beard.” Keimer likewdsc kept the 
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By this grand error of supposing the Jewish law to be obligatory 
on Christians, was John Knox, in the sixteenth century, led to pro- 
se venth-day Sabbath; agreeing in this with an entire sect of Christians, who 
continue to hold a place in Kvanta Sketch of the Various Denominations of the 
Christian World, These Judaisers, who are so much more consistent than usual, 
take the title of Sabbatarians, which they have a better right to than the Lord’s 
Day Sabbatarians, to whom it is commonly applied. But though' Keinier 
thought himself bound by the Fourth Commandment and the law against mar^ 
ring the beard, it does not appear whether he looked upon all parts of the 
Mosaic code as equally obligatory. I’erhaps, if questioned on the subject, he 
would rather have sacrificed consistency than have maintained that he who 
smites or curses his father'or mother should be put to death (Exod. xxi. 15, 17 ; 
Lev. XX. 9); that stubborn and rebellious sons should be stoned (Deut. xxi. 
18-21) ; that the corners of fields should he left unreaped and the gleanings of 
the harvest ungathored by the husbandman, and some of the grapes and olives 
left unpulled, for the use of the poor and the stranger (Tiev. xix. 10 ; Deut. 
xxiv. 19, 20) ; that fields and vineyards should not be sown with mingled seed, 
or a garment mingled of linen and woollen he worn (Lev. xix 19 ; Deut. xxii. 
9-11) ; or the corners of the head be rounded, as well as the corners of the 
beard marred (Lev. xix. 27) ; that an ox and an ass should not be put together 
in the xdough (Deut. xxii. 10); and that the ox should not be muzzled when 
he treadeth out the corn (Dent. xxv. 4.) 

Some of these regulations, and others which no sane man would desire to see 
enforced among us, are attributed by Michaelis to the necessity which Moses saw 
of adapting his institutions to the character of the people he had to deal with. 

“ To the authority of those more ancient usages and laws,” says he, ** which 
Moses found already in force, we mu.st ascribe his finding it necessary, on civil 
grounds, to permit certain things which he could hardly have api>roved, or 
could only have considered as expedient in a political vicAv. For laws run the 
risk of being disrespected and disobeyed when they oppose deep-rooted cus- 
toms, and would de])rivc the peo[)lQ of long-established and favourite rights. 
A legislator who attempts to introduce a system of morality too strict for his 
subjects, will, by aiming at too much, gain nothing, and only jjave the way for 
their more audacipus and extensive transgression of his laws ; and what they 
have successfully tried as to one, they vrill soon put in practice as to others. 

“ The expression of Christ concerning such inveterate customs is, that ‘ Moses 
suffered them’ in the Israelites, * because of the hardness of their hearts* 
(Matth. xix. 8) ; and here will occur to every one, that which. forms the greatest 
example of this, the case of Divorce. To the same class belong Polygamy, and 
the marriage of a childless brother's widow, and the right of the blood-avenger 
to attack and kill with impunity, in any other than a sacred place, the person 
who had slain one of his relations. This right will hardly be reckoned among 
the laudable institutions of any government. It was, lioAVcver, a right which the 
legislator was here forced to tolerate, because it Avas connected with an ima- 
ginary sense of honoui Avhich he could not eradicate from the minds of the 
people. We sec, from the experience of our own times, of how little avail the 
severest law's have proved in repressing an evil of the like nature. The great- 
est and wisest legislators have laboured to extirpate the foolish and fatal prac- 
tice of duelling ; but they have only shewn the world how impotent laws are, 
when they attack an inveterate point of honour. Whoever understands the 
rights of the blood-avenger in all their extent, will certainly iidt regard them as 
less mischievous and sanguinary than the custom of duelling 

« This leads me to a very important observation. Moses himself extols the 
wisdom of the laws which, by God’s command, he had given to the Israelites ; 
and he does so justly. But the ideas of some people on this point have been 
carried to such an unfortunate length, as to contradict Scripture itself. Be- 
cause these laws proceeded from God, it has been inferred that they must be 
absolutely the best possible laws; and one writer on Dogmatics has thence 
copied this conclusion from. another, that, although Christian sovereigns are not 
absolutely obliged to abide by the civil laws of Moses, yet, since they undoubt- 
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claii^ it as God’s truth that tho civil government lay under a sacred 
obligation to extirpate unsparingly the opinions and worship of the 


odly are the best and wisest of laws, every prince, as in duty bound to choose 
what is best for his subjects, ought, in reason, to imitate them as far as possible, 
and always adopt them in preference to heathen laws. 

Now, what is this, in fact, but to insist that the civil law of Moses, which 
our theology has expelled, should be again privately introduced, as by a buck 
door ? The Apostle Paul declares, without any exception, that the Mosaic laws 
do not bind us ; but bow can we, with a good conscience, have other laws, if 
they are the host, and we are bound to follow this best of models ? They may 
not, it is true, immediately bind us, but they do so mediately, through the inter- 
vention of tlie moral precept, * Choose w'hat is best.^ 

But can, then, those divines who have this precept in their creed, under- 
stand it rightly, and hold it for true in all its extent ? Certainly not. Vor 
can they believe that a Christian ruler is bound to follow the example of Moses, 
in allowing polygamy and divorce without all restraint? Put this question to 
them, and jbhe probability is, that they will go too far to the other extreme, and 
maintain that a ruler were guilty of a sin in even tolerating such things, al- 
though (rod, by Moses, allowed them ; jiist as if, among Christian subjects, no 
example of Israel itish hardness of heart could ever be found. 

“ Prom this example, we clearly perceive that the Mosaic laws are not alwrays 
the best in this sense, that laws more holy, and more consonant to morality, 
could never be introduced among any people. But, it will be said, how will I 
obviate the difficulty, that, as the law's of Cod, tl icy must still be the best? 
The answer is easy. They are not absolutely so, but only the best suited to 
the then circumstances of the people ; not the best for a Platonic, but for an 
Israelitish republic.” — {^Commentanes ou the Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 15-19.) 

Michaelis goes on in the next two sections to show that “ Moses was often 
obliged to abide by former usage, though not the best ; because the alteration 
of laws is dangerous;*' so that his laws being “necessarily regulated by the 
circumstances of the Israelites, are nut to be introduced among a people in dif- 
ferent circumstances.” Among the circumstances of the Israelites, he treats 
first of climate ; and in regard to the la\y of the vSabbath observes, “ Closes 
prohibited the kindling of fire -on that day, w'hich might do very well in Pa- 
lestine; but how unsuitable would it be in Norway ! (3n that day, also, there 

durst be no work done, not even in harvest. This again answered quite W'ell 
in that country, where the weather at that season is always settled ; but with 
us, and still more towards the north, where the harvest is later and more pre- 
carious, such a law' would be intolerable. Por the iSabbath might, amidst a 
course of rainy weather, be perhaps the only dry day on which it W'ould be 
possible to save the fruits of the earth. It was on that day forbidden also to 
prepare and dress victuals, which, with us, were equivalent to ordaining a half 
fast-day every week. But in a warm country, where supper is the principal 
meal, the Babbath might and would be, by this law, a day of feasting ; for it 
began at sun-set, and the meat was dressed just before, in the afternoon of Pri- 
day.” — (Pp. 21, 22). He concludes by reiterating the opinion, “ That our legis- 
lators are not obliged to adopt the laws of Moses as universally the best. If 
they would wisely imitate his example, let them regulate jtheir laws by the 
circumstances of the country where they are meant to operate, and depart the' 
farther from Me laws, the more the situation of their subjects differs from that 
of the Israelites.” — (P. 28.) 

From the same learned writer I extract the following illustrations of another 
branch of the subject. 

“ In giving,’’ says he, “ a theological answer to the question, what right 
Christian parents have in regard to the marriage of their children, some appeal 
to Biblical examples, and thence endeavour to shew that children ought not, to 
marry without the approbation of their parents ; nay, 1 remember to have met 
with the same ratio deeidendi, even in juridical responses, where an appeal was 
made to laws Dwine as. well as human. But the law of the Hebrews is notour 
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Koman Catholics, and even to massacre the members of that communion, 
man, woman, and child f and that this was a duty so incumbent, that in 
case of remissness of tlie magistrate, it devolved upon the people at 
largo.* The same religious “ truth” continued in repute until the 

rule, and their example ivovM prove more than they who quote it desirey vie,, that 
parents have a right to marry their children to persons whom they know noty without 
their consentj and even to sell their daugJuers.^^ — (Vol. i., p. 446-6). 

^ Foi’ proof of this, see th*e Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvii., p. 166 ; and 
MTric's liifc of Knox, Period viii., p. 278 of the 6th edition. 

Dr Chalmers, in his Sermon on the Respect duo to Antiquity, laments in . 
eloquent language the stern severity with which Knox and his brother Re- 
formers thought it their duty to treat their Roman Catholic countrymen. 
‘‘After having wrested from Popery its armour of intolerance, was it right,” 
ho asks, “ to wield that very armour against the enemy that had fallen ? After 
having laid it prostrate by tlie use alone of a spiritual weapon, was it right or 
necessary, in order to keep it prostrate, to make use of a carnal one ? — thus re- 
versing the characters of that warfare which Truth had sustained, and with 
such triumph, against Falsehood ; and vilifying the noble cause by an associate 
so unsceml}" as that which the power of the State can make to bear on the now 
disarmed and subjugated minority. Surely the very strength which .won for 
Protestantism its ascendency in these realms is competent of itself to preserve 
itj an<l if argument and Scripture alone have achieved the victory over false- 
hood, why not confide to argument and Scripture alone the maintenance of the 
truth ? It is truly instructive to mark, how, on the moment that the forces of 
the statute-book were enlisted on the side of Protestantism, from that moment 
Popery, armed with a generous indignancy against its opprcssoi’s, put on that 
moral strength which persecution always gives to every cause that is at once 
honoured and sustained by it. O, if the friends of religious liberty had but 
kept by thoir own spiritual weapons, when the cause was moving onward in 
such prosperity, suid with such triumph! Rut when they threw aside argu- 
ment, and brandished the ensigns of authority, then it was that Truth felt the 
virtue go out of her; and Falsehood, inspired with an energy before unknown, 
planted the unyielding footstep, and put on the resolute defiance. And now 
that centuries ha>c rolled on, all the influences, whether of persuasion or of 
power, have been idly thrown away on the firm, the impracticable countenance 
of an aggrieved population." — (Sermons on Public Oexasionsy p. 152.) 

The allusion here is, of course, to the people of Ireland ; and assuredly the 
reproof is not less needed noA>' by Protestants than it was in 1827, when the 
sermon was preached. We still need to be reminded, that, by oppressive or 
insulting legislation, the glories of martyrdom are transferred to the holders of 
the opinions we desire to extirpate, — “ and superstition, which, in a land of 
perfect light and perfect liberty, would hide her head as ashamed, gathers a 
title to respect, and stands forth in a character of moral heroism, because of 
the injustice which has been brought to bear upon her.” — (Ibid, p. 184 ; Ser- 
mon on the Effect of liicn's Wrath in Religious ('’ontroversies.) The hint may 
still be useful, that “ When there is proud or angry intolerance on the side of 
truth,' it must call forth the reaction of a sullen and determined obstinacy on 
the side of error. Men will submit to be reasoned out of an opinion, and more 
especially when treated with respect and kindness. Rut they will not submit 
to be cavalierly driven out of it. There is a revolt in the human spirit against 
contempt and contumely, insomuch that the soundest cause is sure to suffer from 
the help of such auxiliaries.” — {Ibid, p. 179.) These are truths which, says 
Dp Chalmers, “ it can require no very deep insight into our nature to per- 
ceive and if so, shallow indeed is the insight of those noisy agitators who take 
the lead in “ Protestant Associations,” and make our pulpits ring with their 
impassioned denunciations of the followers of the Man of Sin ! To their zeal 
on behalf of what they regard as Cod’s truth, 1 am as far as possible from oh-* 
jecting ; on the contrary, I cordially assent to the proposition of Dr Chalmers, 
that “ it is the part of man, both to adopt and to advocate the truth, lifting ‘ his 
zealous testimony in its favour,’ ” But with him I add — “ Yet there is surely 
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time of Locke, who actually found it necessary to prove that the injunc- 
tions given to the Jews in early times to sla;f the Oanaanitish idola- 
ters, are not to ho consitlered as rules of conduct for the Gentiles.* 
Samuel Rutherford, it is true, in his elaborate work against reli- 
gious liberty, is so relenting as to concede that the example of 
Joshua “ will not warrant us to make wav, and destroy with the sword, 
all the Indians and idolaters on earth, and to compel them to worship 
the true God in the mediator Christ, without preaching first the gos- 
pel to them : nor can it warrant us to kill every ignorant blinded 
Papist with the sword ; nor can wo deny but what Elias and Paul did 
against false teachers was by extraordinary impulsion, because the 
ordinary magistrate would not, as Ahab and jezebed, and could not, 
through ignorance of the gospel, punish perverters of the truth : hit 
sure^^ ho adds, “ these examples prom corporal and sometmos capital pun- 
ishnent ought hy the magistrate to be inflicted on all blasphemers^ on all 
ringleaders of idolatry and false worship, as Exod. 32, and Levit. 25.”f 
What was so clear to Knox and lluthei-ford is not no)r found to bo 
God’s truth even by the most violent enemies of Popery amopg,sano 
educated men ; nor do we now conceive it to bo a duty, as our 
forefathers did, cither to burn witches, or to abstain from taking 

a way of doing this in the spirit of charity, and while strenuous, while even 
uncompromising in the argument, it is possible surely to observe all the 
amenities of gentleness and good-will, in these battles of the faith.” — (P. 180.) 

* See his Letter concerning Toleration, pp. 61-53. 

t A Free Disputation against Pretended Liberty of ronseience. Dy Samuel 
Rutherford, Professor of Divinity in the University of St Andrews. London, 
1651. P. 183. 

Bishop lleber, in maintaining that idolatry, being a crime against God 
and not against man, is not punishable by human authority, observes that 

the precedent of the .lewish law cannot avail to lead us to a different conclu- 
sion ; since, that which might be expedient and necessary under the 2)eculiar 
circumstances of their theocracy, is no example for us who live under dispen- 
sations entirely different ; and since, though God may he conceived, as He did 
in this instance, to delegate a part of his power to a particular magistrate, yet 
other magistrates, who have no such express commission or direct command, 
would be guilty of usurpation no less thai^ cruelty, if they presumed to deter- 
mine on the conduct of another man's servant.” — {Life of Jeremy Taylor, 
p. 216.) 

This is a very different doctrine from that of Knox and Rutherford. Gilles- 
pie, who, it will be remembered, was a colleague of Rutherford in the West- 
minster Assembly, expresses the Presbyterian notion of those days as follows : 
— “ r do heartily acknowledge that wliat we find to have been an ordinance or 
an approved practice in the Jewish church, ought to be a rule and pattern to 
us, such things only excepted as were typical or temporal, that Is, for which 
there were special reasons proper to that infancy of the church, and not com- 
mou to us.”— {Aaron^s Rod Jitossominy, h. i., ch. 1 ; in J'he Presbyterian'’ s Ar~ 
moury, vol. ii., p. 1. Edinburgh, 1846.) Here is the grand Puritanical mistake 
of assuming that the Mosaic law was imposed, not on the Jewish nation, hut on 
a permanent spiritual body called the Visible Church, which then happened to 
include only the Jews and their proselytes, hut now consists of all true dis- 
ciples of' Jesus Christ. Even if we grant this assumption however, still, who 
shall decide what things were typical or temporal, apd what ordinances had 
special reasons proper to the infancy of the church ? For, as Baxter well ob- 
serves, “ most Ueth upon the proof of a parity of reason, which puts us upon tryiny 
cases hardly tried, unless we knew more of the reasons of all those laws .” — ( Works, 
vol. XV., p. 62.) 

M 2 
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interest for money.* Many years, however, will probably elapse bo- 
foro the cflQcts of th# mistake here exposed will disappear from the 
theological literature and traditional notions of the Scottish people. 
Dr Chalmers, in a letter to Sir Andrew Agnew in 1839, thus 

* “ Usury’* — by which was formerly meant any rate of interest of money 
— is specified in the Larger Westminster Catechism as one of the sins forbidden 
in the Lighth Commandment (see Question 142); although Calvin, in a passage 
quoted by Professor Playfair in the Encyclox>aidia Britannicay vol. i., p. 233, 
and which that excellent writer characterises as a close and logical argument, 
not unworthy of Mr Bentham*' (p. 16), had strongly opposed what in his day 
and long afterwards was the prevalent opinion on the subject. “ How many 
fathers of the church,’’ exclaims Michaelis, “ in their zeal for the Mosaic law, 
condemned the taking of interest, which is also reprobated by the Canon law I” 
~~ {Commciitfn'ies on the Laws of Mosesy translated by Alex. Smith, D.T),, vol. i., 
p, 27.) Even so acute and liberal a thinker as Hales of Eton failed to emanci- 
pate himself from the ancient prejudice ; as appears from a “ Letter to a Lady,” 
in which, at her request, he delivers his opinion on the question. I am much 
disquieted,” says he, “ that your ladyship should demand my judgment in a case 
wherein it can do yon so little service : for to speak the truth at first, the mat- 
ter about which you please to make enquiry, 1 could never yet incline to favour. 
It is true, that traffic, and merchandise, and all dealings in stock of money, will 
utterly fail, if way bo not gi\eii to usury : and therefore, in commonwealths, 
and so in ours, the moderate use of it by law is to be rated. But what shall we 
say to God himself^ who everywhere decries it ? What unto all good meuy both Ethnic 
and Chrietiansy whOy for many hundred ijearSy have still protested against it? For 
let all records be looked into, and it will appear that John Calvin was the first 
good man that ever pleaded the lawfulness of it. Indeed when ho had once 
broken the ice, many good men, nt lea«?t they seem so, ventured to wade after 
him ; but with what success God knows; for man cannot, till it be too late ; 
since none can discover \\hat account they have or shall make at that day. To 
think it safe to walk In these men’s steps is more than I dare advise you to ; 
since we live not by example, but by precept.” — (Works of John Hales, vol. i., 
p. 201 ; ed. 1705.) 

Sclden says in his Table Talk : Would it not look oddly to a stranger that 
should come into this land, and hear in our pulpits usury preached against; and 
yet the law allow' it ? Many men use it, perhaps some churchmen themselves* 
No bishop nor ecclesiastical judge, that pretends pow-er to punish other faults, 
dares punish, or at least does punish, any man for doing it.” — (Works, vol. iii., 
Part ii., p. 2075.) Baxter discusses the question at some length in bis CAras- 
tian Directory^ and determines that in certain cases, “ some such gain or usury 
is lawful and commendable a. «., when it is not “ against either justice .or 
charity.”-— (TVorAvf, vol. vi., pp. 319, 325.) Can it be doabted that for teaching 
thus, he was denounced by many of his contemporaries as one who sanctioned 
a most flagrant violation of God’s law? Milton, in like manner, restricts his 
condemnation of usury to that which is taken from the poor, or of which the 
sole object is gain, and which is exacted without a regard to charity and jus- 
tice ; even as any other species of lucrative commerce carried on in the same spirit 
would be equally reprehensible.*’— (7V«a«fj?e on Christian Boctiine, p, 676.) By 
Milton, indeed, as w’e formerly saw, the authority of the Jewish code is utterly 
repudiated ; although it must be confessed that he often (under the influence 
probably of early habit) departs in practice from the principle which in the 
abstract he so decidedly maintains. Thus, it is by quotations from the Old Testa^ 
ment exclusively that he supports the assertion, that “ the lawfulness of oaths is 
evident from the express commandment as well as example of God.’^-^(lfe.^p. 679.) 

As the taking of a fair rate of interest for money is now as universally ad- 
mitted to be agreeable to the will of God, as formerly it was held to be sinful, 
the foregoing extracts afford us, I think, as impressive a warning os could 
bo found, against the besetting sin of assuming it as certain that our notions 
arc identical with God’s truth. 
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maintaius the miivorsal and perpetual obliga^iou of the Fourth Com- 
mandment : “ That the Sabbath law i.s not of temporary obligation, 
like tho rites and ceremonies of the older economy, is obvious from the 
place which it holds in the Decaloyue — that unrepealed code of religion 
and morality — whore it stands enshrined among those duties to God 
upon the one side, and those duties to man upon the other, which 
are all of them of immutable and everlasting obligation.”* 

^ Now, if to hold a place in an abrogated code of laws which wore 
imposed upon a single nation and its voluntary adherents, in a little 
corner of Asia ; if to hold in such a code a place between two sets of 
precepts, enjoining the performance of natural and eternal duties, be 
enough to give the character of a natural duty to what was no 
natural duty before, then does the place which the Sabbatli-law holds 
in the Decalogue prove both its everhslifiy obligation, which Dr Chal- 
mers here assorts, and its obligation, which he tacitly assumes. 

This argument, however, is plainly inadmissible in itself, and, if good 
for its purpose, would lead to the very inconvenient conclusion that 
every positive Jewish law which is delivered along with laws ordain- 
ing the performance of natural duties must bo obligatory on us. Of this 
sort are the laws for the observance of the Sabbatical year and three 
annual feasts, in Exodus xxiii., whore, after sundry moral precepts, 
wo read as follows : “ Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger ; for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. And six years thou shalt sow ihy land, and shalt gather in 
'the fruits thereof; But the seventh* year thou shalt lot it rest and 
lie still j that the poor of thy people may cat : and what they leave 
the beasts of the field shall cat. In like manner thou shalt deal with 
thy vineyard, and with thy oliveyard. Six days thou shale do thy 
work, and on the seventh day thou shalt I'cst : that thine ox and 
thine ass may rest, and the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger, 
may bo refreshed.” Then follow injunctions to make no mention of 
the names of other gods, and to keep a feast unto the Lord three 
times in the year. — Besides, it might as justly be argued, from this 
proximity of the Sabbath-law to laws confessedly positive^ that it has 
nothiny natural in it, as, frpm its being flanked in the Decalogue by 
moral precepts, that it is natural, and consequently of everlasting ob- 
ligation ; which conclusion against its morality would be strengthened 
by the fact already noticed, that in Lev. xxiii. 2, tlie Sabbath is men- 
tioned indiscriminately among “the feasts of the Lord.” Must we 
conclude from the repeated injunction, “ Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, 
and reverence my sanctuary” (Lev. xix. 30 ; xxvi. 2), that the duty of 
reverencing the temple at J orusalem was incumbent on the Gentiles, as 
the duty, of keeping holy the Sabbath is said to have been and to be ? 

Another eminent writer, Dr Graves, in his elaborate Lectures on 
the Pentateuch, has stated further grounds, on which, though with 
evident hesitation, he at last brings himself to assort the univei'sal 
obligation of the Ton Commandments. After commenting on them 
he proceeds as follows : “ Such is the substance, and such the im- 
portance of the Decalogue. Shall we then censure and despise 
the Jewish law, as a system of mere external and useless cereinonios^ 

* Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew, p. 347. 
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when it evidently places this great summary of moral duty at the 
head of all its institutions ; and, in the very mode of its promulga- 
tion, stamps it with a sacredness and authority, suited to its natural 
prc-eminonco ? For, let it ho remembered, that the Decalogue alone 
was promulgated to the Jews not by the intermediate ministry of 
their legislator, but directly to the assembled nation, by the voice 
of Grocl, issuing from the glory on the top of Sinai. Thus does the 
Jewish legislator appeal to his nation in attestation of this fact : 

‘ Hoar, 0 Israel, the statutes and judgments which I speak in your 
oars this day. The Lord our Clod made a covenant in Horob : the 
Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with us, even us, 
who are all of us alive unto this day. The Lord talked Avith you 
face to face, out of the midst of the fire,* saying, I am the Lord your 

* Dr Graves here omits a parmthetical sentence forming verse 6, viz., “ I 
stood between the Lord and you at that time, to shew you the word of the 
Lord : for ye were afraid by reason of the fire, and went not up into the 
nnmnt.” By thus garbling the passage, he seems to betray a consciousness 
that these words would have contradicted his assertion that the Decalogue was 
spoken directly by God from the top of the mount to the Israelites at the foot 
of it. Not only spontaneous fear, but a most imperative command and solemn 
warning which they had received, prevented them from going up with Moses 
(see Exod. xix. 12, 13, 21, 23, 24j ; nor does it appear from the rest of that 
narrative, any more than from Deuteronomy v., that the Ten Commandments 
were spoken directly to the people. On the contrary, they are preceded in 
Exodus by the following words : “ Bo Moses went down unto the people, and 
spake unto them. And God spake all these words, saying, 1 am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
homiage.’’ — (xix. 25 ; xx. 1, 2.) This appears to mean that Moses repeated to 
the Israelites what God had spoken to him ; as if the passage had run thus— - 
‘‘ So Moses went down unto the people, and spake unto them as follows : * And 
God spake all these words, saying, &c.’” Dr Graves has garbled also verse 6. 

It is remarkable that Dr Chalmers, w'ho, in his Evidences of the Christian Re- 
velatioHf B. iv., ch. 1. (vol. ii. p. 236- 7 of the last edition), has collected from 
the Pentateuch a liistory of the tables of stone upon wbich the Decalogue was 
w'ritten, omits Ihe 27th and 28th verses of Exodus xxxiv., and takes a leap from 
verse 1st of that chapter to verse 4th of Deut. x. By comparing Exod. xxxiv. 
27, 28, with Deut. x. 4 (as I have done on p. 96), a reason may bo discovered 
for thus abruptly quitting the narrative in Exodus at the end of the 1st verse, 
and completing the history of the tables from another book. The inconsistency 
between the omitted passage and those which he lias quoted, must have per- 
plexed Dr Chalmers not a little. It is one wluch I do not remember to have 
seen anywhere mentioned in the course of my reading. Neither it nor the dis- 
orcpance between the two editions of the Fourth Commandment is noticed in 
the collection made by Dr Graves {Lectures on the Pentateuch , 2d ed., vol. i., p. 
332, et seq.y App. sect, i.) of the “ Texts which have occasioned doubts whether the 
Pentateuch was written by Moses himself, or oompiled at some later period,*’ 
Le Clerc, who at first drew the latter conclusion from the passages evidently 
posterior to the time of Moses, subsequently abandoned it as unwarranted, and 
gave explanations like those of Bishop Marsh, quoted in a former page (see p. 94.) 
In reference to the passages which he says are plainly added by another hand, 
he observes that yet they arc not such ns to preveut us from acknowledging 
these books to be the work of Moses ; just as no one would deny that’ the Iliad 
and Odyssey were the works of Homer, because, as the old grammarians allege, 
there are various verses interpolated in different parts of these poems. Wo are 
not to imagine,'’ he adds, that in the most ancient times there was as great a 
variety of books, or as many copies of the same book, as at present ; therefore it 
might easily come to pass, that anything added to the writings of Moses by any 
later prophet, might afterwards appear in all copies of a subsequent date.” — 
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God.’ (Dout. V. 1, &c.) Moses then repeats the Ten Command- 
ments, and adds, Those words the Lord spake unto all your as- 
sembly in* the mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of 
the thick darkness, with a great voice, and ho added no more ; and 
he wrote them in two tables of stone, and delivered them unto me.’ 
Thus awful was the promulgation of the .Divine law, enjoininy these 
. great principles of duty both towards God and man ; first to the JewSy and 
thuou&h them, we may truly assert, to all tue nations of tub 
BARTH.”* For this “ true assertion,” that the Decalogue was im- 
posed upon the. Gentiles through the medium of the Jews, it would 
have been satisfactory to learn from Dr Graves some move cogent 
reasons than any that he has stated in his work. For in the lecture 
where he particularly treats of the “ Effects of Judaism on the Gen- 
tiles,” nothing is maintained beyond the vague proposition, “ that 
the Jewish scheme was never intended merely for the benefit of 
the Jews alone, but by their instrumentality for tho benefit of all 
mankind, whose instruction and reformMion it had the clearest tendency 
mto promote, by exhihiting the most striking proofs of the existence and 
power of the true God, not only to the Jews themselves, hut to all the nations 
placed in their vicinity or affected by their fortunes ; amongst whom were 
the Egyptians the wisest, tho Canaanites the most warlike, and the 
Phoenicians the most commercial nations of remote antiquity ; and 
afterwards the four great empires of Assyria and Persia, Greece and 
Rome, which successively swayed tho sceptre of the civilized world ; 
80 that whatever knowledge of true religion was j)roserved amongst 
mankind, was in all probability principally derived from this source, 
or at least was from theiico materially extended and improved.”'|' 
Now, supposing tho Jewish system to have possessed even more 
of this tendency to promote amongst other nations the knowledge of 
tho true God than Dr Graves has claimed for it, oi* than the amount 
which there actually was of such knowledge among tho ancient Gen- 
tiles warrants us in admitting, — how, 1 repeat, can this load to the 
conclusion, that a law which the true God imposed upon his peculiar 
people the Jews, was intended by him to oblige such of the Gentiles 
as might happen to come to the knowledge of it, and to the hcliof of 
its Divine authority ^ And even if this conclusion were warranted, 
what right should avo have to restrict it to the Ten Commandments, 
instead of extending it to many other parts of that Jewish scheme 
“ which was never intended merely for tho benefit of the Jews alone, 

{BroUgomma in Vet, Teatam., Diasertatio Tertia de Scriptorc Pentatcuchij quoted 
by. Graves, vol. i., p. 351.) On this subject see Watson’s Apology for the Bible, 
L( tters ii. and iii. ; and Rrett’s JHsaertation on the Ancient Veraiona of the Bible, 
in vol. iii. of Watson’s Coll, of Theol. Tracta. Bishop Marsh attributes some of 
the alterations, to a false opinion in the transcribers that they were supplying 
defects, or correcting mistakes. They chiefly arose,*’ says ho, “ from the custom 
of writing notes in the margin of Hebrew manuscripts, wliich notes were in 
subsequent copies transferred into the text .’’ — {Lecturea on the Several Branches 
of Divinity, Part ii., Lect. 10, p. 77.) This theory is favoured by Sumner, in bis 
Jlecorda of the Creation, 2d ed., vol. i., p. 399, App. No. iii. 

* Lectures on the Pour Last Books of tho Pentateuch. By the Rev. Richard 
Graves, D.D., Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, &o. &c. Second 
edition, xcH. i., p. 234-5. London, 1815, 
t Vol. ii., p. 284. 
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but by tlieir instrumentality for the benefit of all mankind Lastly, 
is it not plain, that whatever authority the Jewish law may have 
had with respect to the Gentiles before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, it has none with respect to them wow ?~unless, indeed, 
w-'e repudiate what Dr Graves calls “ that great feature of the 
Jewish scheme,” which he expresses by the proposition, coincident 
with those quoted above (p. 166) from Hooker, Milton, and Cony- 
beare, “ that tlie Jewish LaAv was from the first intended not to be of 
eternal obligation, but declared to be subservient to, and introduc- 
tory of, the Gospel” (p. 354). This, in fact, is the ground on which 
he combats an objection tliat has often been stated to the Divine 
origin of the Jewish system,, as indicating a capricious mutability on . 
the part of God, who, say the objectors, first promulgated the Mosaic 
Law as of eternal obligation, and yet afterwards is supposed to have 
abrogated it, and introduced the different and even opposite system 
of Christianity. 

Bishop Conyboare, who, in the reign of George IT., defended the 
Christian revelation wilh consummate ability from the objections of. 
Tindal (including the one just stated), is found hovering fondly on the 
brink of the proposition which, in Dr Graves’s opinion, “ may be truly 
assorted but, unlike the Irish professor, ho refrains from taking the 
plunge. “The revelation ma<lc to Moses,” says ho, “was intended for 
the more especial service of the Jews ; . » . yet still, it was not so en- 
tirely restrained to them as to he tinhmvn to otliers,^^ The J ows, especially 
when dispersed at the Captivity, had great opportunities “ of spreading 
the knowledge of the true God, . . and thoretbre inay be supposed to have 
given the ignorant world some better notions of things than they had heforeJ*^ 
In most countries of any considerable figure, there was “ a competent 
number of J ews residing, by whom the several particulars of their 
religion might be, and probably wore, communicated to the world.” 
llonce “ we may conclude that the Jewish law, though made origi- 
nally to a particular people, and, in several branches of it, proper to 
that people, was not confined to them alone. It might bo, and probably 
was, known in a good degree almost everywhere. Those amongst 
whom the Jews lived, might profit much by their instructions. Many 
parts, of what hath been reckoned the most excellent philosophy, 
might be derived from them, or corrected by them,” &c.* — The law of 
Moses “ was not confined to the Jews alone this, say you when you 
come to it, is surely the identical assertion of Dr Graves ? But the 
next sentence puts this not unnatur<al idea to flight, by revealing, that 
what the Bishop is speaking of is not the obligation, but only the knoW’- 
ledge, of tho Jewish law ! 

That the ancient Jews imparted some knowledge of their religion to 
many among the Gentiles, is highly probable ; but with respect to the 
degree in which the Gentiles were likely to believe in its truth and 
Divine authority, and in tho reality of the miraculous events by which 
that authority was attested, there seems to bo a tendency, among 
theologians to indulge in exaggeration. Not only would the strong 
prejudices of the heathen in favour of their own religion he difficult 
to overcome ; but, unless the teaching Jew could, like Daniel in 

^ Conybeare’s Defence of Revealed Religion, ad edition, pp. 405-6. 
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Babylon, support by miracles the credibility of his doctrine, the 
learners might often hoar him with no greater conviction than what 
we receive from the sacred books of the Hindoos or Mahommedans, 
and from the miraculous events recorded therein.* 

> The peculiarly solemn manner in which the Decalogue was promul- 
gated at Mount Sinai, is adduced, we have seen, by Dr Graves, in 
proof of his assertion that this jnirt of the Mosaic law was given to 
“ al] the nations of the earth” as well as to the Jews. The peculiarity 
referred to is much insisted on by Dr Dwight, in his SyBteni of Theo~ 
logy, Sermon cv., whore the moral character of the Fourth Command- 
ment is very strenuously -maintained. “This command,” says he, 
“ together with the remaining nine, was spoken with an awful and 
audible voice, from the midst of the thunders and lightnings which 
enveloped Mount Sinai like the others, it was distinguished by being 
“ written by the finger of God “on one of tlio two tables of stone 
and, as tables and pillars of stone “ wore in ancient times direct sym- 
bols of the perpetuity of whatever Avas engraved on them, this very 
natural symbol God was pleased to adopt in the present case, to shew 
the perpetual obligation of these commands. . . . This also 

forms a peculiar article of distinction between the Decalogue and tho 
rest of the Jewish laAV.” Moreover, when Moses had broken the ori- 
ginal tables of stone, God “ Avas pleased to write tbo same commands 
a second time” on tAvo other tables — thus “ teaching us, that be was 
pleased to become a s(*cond time tbo recorder of these precepts Avith 
his own hand, rather than that the entire distinction betAveen these 
precepts, and others, should be obliterated.” Now, proceeds Dr 
Dwight, “ every part of this solemn transaction, it is to be remem- 
bered, was the result of contrivance and design; of contrivance and 
design on the part of God hinTself. EA^cry part of it, therefore, speaks 
a language Avhich is to be examined and interpreted by us. Now, lot 
mo ask, whether this language is not perfectly intelligible, and per- 
fectly unambiguous? Is it not clefir, beyond every rational debate, 
that God designed to distinguish these precepts from every other part 
of tho Mosaic law, both as to their superior importance, and their 
perpetuity ? Is it not incredible that God should mark, in so solemn 
a manner, this command, together with the remaining nine, unless ho 
intended that all to whom those precepts should come, that is, all 
JeAvs and Christians, or allAvho should after Avard read the Scriptures, 
should regard those commands as possessing that very importance 
which he thus significantly gave them ; should consider them as being, 

* The Rev. Dp Duff, in his pamphlet entitled Tfie Church of Scotland's India 
Mission, p. 3, (Edinburgh, 1835,) says of the Hindoos, that with them the ar- 
gument for Christianity from miracles is utterly powerless. “ They retort, 
that they theiuselves have miracles far more stupendous. And doubtless 
if mere gross magnitude is considered, they say what ts true : for, in this re- 
spect, tfieir miracles set all comparison at defiance. Besides, with them the 
oHginal mirsEcles form an inherent part of tlieir theology ; and they have no 
notion of what is meant by an appeal to thegi, in order to authenticate a c/oc- 
Prine» And modem miracles they have in such abundance, that they are ex- 
hibited on the most trivial occasions, and become matters of daily occurrence.” 
See also the remarks of that distinguished Hindoo, Ranimohun Roy, in his 
Second Appeal to the Christian Public m Defence of the Pi'ccepts of Jesus, p. 225, 
quoted in the- Phrenological Journal) vol. viii., p. 599. 
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in a peculiar sense, his law ; and hold them as being perpetually and 
universally obligatory ?” 

To these questions I reply — 

That as far as we may presume to judge of Clod’s purposes 
where none are expressly reVealed, he did design “ to distinguish tho 
Pecalogue from every other part of the Mosaic law as to its superior 
importance,'^ For- it seems to have been meant as a summary of the 
whole Jewish law, and, as such, might very fitly bq impressed in a 
peculiar manner upon the minds of the people ; nor was it loss likely 
that an important positive precept should be thus distinguished, than 
nine important moral precepts. The idea that the Decalogue is an 
“ abridgment not only of the moral but also of the ceremonial law,” is 
by no means new' ; it is adduced, in the tenns here quoted, by Beau- 
sohro and Ji’Knfiint in their Introduction to the Reading of the Holy 
published above a cfntury-ago ;* and it accords with the 
dictum of Philo, that “ the Fourth Commandment is only an abridg- 
ment of w'hatever is proscribed concerning the festivals, vows, sacrifices, 
and all religious worship.”f 

But, 2d/y, to me it is as far as possible from being “ clear, beyond 
every rational debate,” that God designed to distinguish the Deca- 
logue “as to its perpetuity;" for, although Dr Dwight says that 
stones wore anciently symbols of perpetuity of whatever was engraved 
on them, be makes, in saying so, what is as pure an assumption as his 
conjecture (stated, nevertheless, as dogmatically as if it wore something 
known to him to be true), that “ God was pleased to adopt this very 
natural symbol in the present case, to show the perpetual obligation of 
these commands," 

3(%, Be the Decalogue, however, as “ perpetual” as you please, 
still, perpetuity, I must repeat, is quite- a ditferent thing from univer- 
sality, and does not imply it in the least. So far from being “ in- 
credible” is it that God should act as ho did, unless he intended that 
all Christian readers of the Scriptures should look upon the Ten 
Commandments as being “ univeisally obligatory” — so far, 1 say, is 
this from being “ incredible,” that (as the preceding pages shew) 
multitudes of learned men, nay, whole Christian vhurdiQ^ have atdually 
believed it; and to my mind the really “incredible” proposition i?, 

* An Introduction to the Reading of the Iloly ^Sc^iptu^e8, intended chiefly 
for young’ Students in Divinity j reprinted in Bishop Watson’s Collection of 
Theological Tracts, \ol. iii., p. 231. This is characterised by the Bishop as “ a 
work of extraordinary merit.” 

The authors cite another reason which has been assigned why “ the law con- 
cerning the Sabbath, though merely ceremonial, should be ranked among the 
Ten Commandments and it is this : “ The observation of the Sabbath being 
then a part of the divine worship, and a fence against idolatry, as God was 
therein acknowledged the Creator of the world, it was very expedient that this 
daw should be placed in the first table, which contained the duty of the Israelites 
towards God. It is moreerver to be observed that this commandment is the last 
in that table, because by observing it the children of Israel could therein dis- 
cover the grounds of the three first.” Assuming the current edition of the 
Commandment to be genuine, we must acknowledge great force in this repre- 
sentation. But if my conclusion be sound (ante, p. 97), that the reason originally 
annexed to the Fourth Commandment was the one recorded, not in Exodus, but 
in Deuteronomy, then what has just been quoted is altogether inapplicable. 

t De De4}ahf quoted by Beausobre and Tj Enfant. 
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that Ood intended all Christians to consider themselves bound by 
the Decalogue, arid yet refrained from making this intention known 
to them. 

Suppose that William the Conqueror, after establishing his do- 
minion in England, had signalized by an unparalleled blast of trum- 
pets, and by huge bonfires on fifty hills, the promulgation of his first 
and (let us say) most important edict to the English people ; and had, 
moreover, distinguished it from all his future ordinances by engray- 
• ing it with his royal hand upon brass ; would it be “ (dear beyond 
every rational debate,” that this edict, because of such distinction, 
must have been more pei mamnily or extensively binding than his other 
English laws, written on parchment by a scribe, and promulgated in 
the usual way? Would his subjects in Normandy have thought it 
“ incredible” that he “ should mark in so solemn a manner this com- 
mand, unless he intended that all to whom it should come, that is, 
aW” his 'subjects “ who should afterward reaO?^ this law, “ should hold it 
as being universalh/ obliyatory'^ throughout his dominions, and conse- 
quently binding on the Normans, to whom it was not promulg*^ted, 
equally with the English, to whom it was? And if any one had told 
them that the trumpet-blowing, firc-kindling, and engraving on brass, 
must be “ the result of contrivanc,e and design,” which design could he 
no other than that Noi'inaiidy as well as England should bo subject to 
this law, would they not have laughed in the face of their instructor, 
and told him that although doubtless the king had some design in 
those proceedings, yet, if he had really intended to impose his law 
upon Normandy as well as Plngland, he would unquestionably have 
proclaimed it to his Norman subjects, as a law to bo obeyed by them ; 
and as for the uncommon solemnity of the English promulgation, (hat 
was suflicicntly accounted for by the obvious utility of arresting, in 
some such forcible manner, the attention of the English at the com- 
mencement of his legislative proceedings, and of fixing as firmly as 
possible in their memory, wliat Avas not only the earliest, but the most 
important ordinance of his reign ? 

One other argument Avhich has been stated to provo the universal 
obligation of the Fourth Commandment, deserves to bo briefly exa- 
mined. The Rev. David C. A. Agnew, (son of Sir Andrew, and 
minister of the Free Church at AYigtoAvn,) in his Occasional Payers 
on Sabbath Observance, No. J., p. 3, observes, that, “ in connection with 
the household, the Commandment takes into account ‘ the stranger 
that is within thy gates.’ 74/s,” says he, “ completes a brief de~ 
scription of the whole population of a country. The ancient division 
of our race into Jew and Gentile is also taken into account ; and thus 

THE SABBATH LAW IS ADDTIESSED TO GENTILES AS WELL AS JEAVS.” 

Here, apparently, it is intended to say, that the Sabbath law Avas ad- 
■ dressed not only to all those Gentiles who formed a part of “ the whole 
population” of Canaan, but to the Gentiles everywhere, and conse- 
quently to us ; for if not, of what practical importance is the laAv of 
the whole population of ancient Canaan to the people of Scotland? 
But whether or not this bo his meauing, Mr Agnew has hero grie- 
vously misinterpreted “ strangers within thy gates,” Avhich signifies 
neither the Gentiles at large, nor eA'ou the whole Gentile inhabitants 
of Canaan, but a certain class of them only, styled proselytes. “ Pro- 
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selyte says Dr W. L. Alexander, “ is the name applied ‘ 

in tlio Kew 'rostamont and the Septuagint to converts from heathen- 
ism to Judaism. In the Old Testament such persons are called Q'lJ, 
stratiffers, advmcv, and settlers, incola;. For the reception 

and troatiiicnt of these, provision was made in the law of Moses 
(Fxod. \ii. 48 ; Lev. xvii. 8 ; Niiin. xv. 15, &c.) ; and the whole 
Jewish state was considered as composed of the two classes — Jews, 
aud strangers within their gates, or proselytes.”* 

Accordingly, “ The law itself was not .wholly confined to the Jews, 
but given to strangers (Dout. xxix. 11 ; xxxi. 12 ; Josh. viii. 33, 35 ; 
Exod. xii. 19, 49), and those that accompanied them from Egypt ; 
the covenant was made with all the Gentiles that should hereafter 
become proselytes to their religion (Dent. xxix. 14, 15 ; Lev. xxiv. 
22) ; and suflicient care was taken to communicate it to thom.”f ^ 

After this exposition, what shall wo say of the scriptural knowledge 
of Kichard Winter Ilamilton, IjL.D., D.D., displayed in the follow- 
ing passage of his llorw et Vludiciw Sahhatka^ ? — “ An application is 
enfovcc<l [in the Fourth Commandment] which recognises its univer- 
sal authority. It is enjoined upon ‘ the stranger.’ If only mtional, 
this extension would he unmeaning, if not exacting. Now wo learn that 
this was required oven of the alien. Thus Nchemiah forbade, by 
force, the men of Tyro dwelling in Jerusalem, who ‘ brought all man- 
ner of ware, and sold on the Sabbath unto the chiblreu of Judah,’ 
The gates of the city were fu’st shut against them during the Sab- 
bath. When ‘once or twice’ they endeavoured to evade the restric- 
tion, and * the merchants and sellers of all kinds lodged without Je- 
rusalem,’ then did the holy patriot * testify against thon^,’ threatened 
decisive measures against them, and * from that time forth came they 
no more on the Sabbath.’ The spirit of the history is, not only that 
they were punishable in tempting the Jew, hut that it was equally a 
breach of their own duty.^'^(V. 41.) If these men of Tyro were prose- 
lytes, it was a broach of their duty, but the fact is nothing to Dr 
Hamilton’s purpose. If, however (as is evident), they were not prose- 
lytes, then his conclusion is utterly baseless that they were bound to 
keep the Sabbath. For my part, I can see nothing in the passage 
referred to (Noli. xiii. 15—21), except that Nchemiah — who was not the 
lawgiver of the Jews, hit the governor or pasha of Jerusalem, commissioned 
by the Persian king — proclaimed that the foreign dealers should abstain 
from tempting the citizens to break the law of Moses : When they 
evaded his order, ho threatened to lay hands on them ; thenceforward 
they absented themselves from Jerusalem on the holy day ; and Nehe- 
miah, wdiose sole care was the observance of the law within Jerusalem, 
gave himself no concern about their doings on the Sabbath while they 
spent it beyond his jurisdiction. 

In Germany, about a century ago, Michaelis wrote as follows ; — 

All orthodox and sound divines maintain, that the civil laws of 
Moses, at least, are not binding on us. Yet how oft has supeifetition 

* Ritto’s Cyclop, of Biblical Literature, vol. ii., p. 368, art. Proselyte. 
See also Lardner’s Credibility, vol. iii., p. 396, ed. 1815; and Bishop Law’s^ 
Considerations of the Theory of Religion, 5th ed., p; 98. 

t Bishop Law’s Considerations, p. 89. 



pressed upon Christians the adoption of particular parts of them ! 
How many passages do we not find even in our best writers on Dog- 
matics, inculcating it as a duty on our lawgivers to abide as closely 
as possible by the Mosaic laws, as the wisest that can be framed ! 
And how many an anxious and tender conscience may not thus be 
led to doubt whether the civil law of Moses bo really and truly abro- 
gated, and not the constitution of the Jewish church only? and whe- 
ther, of course, it may not bo sinful to live according to other laws, 
and, for example, to take interest for money, which jVIosos prohibited ? 
Now, all such mistakes and scruples can only bo satisfactorily pre- 
vented by surveying the Mosaic laws in connexion, and with their 
causes : wo shall then be soon convinced, that God nover meant them 
to bind any other nation but the Israelites ; and that it would bo 
quite foolish to (fefcach particular parts from their connexion with tho 
rest, and to attempt engrafting them on other systems to which they 
must prove incongruous. Of this wo shall have occasion to speak 
more largely in Article VI. In the mean time, let it he observed, 
that, from a connected vieAV of them, the real theologian must soo that 
they can never serve as a modol, or rule of direction, to other legis- 
lators ; and ho will, of course, refrain from blaming onr rulers when 
their laws are contradictory to those of Moses ; as, for instance, in the 
punishments of theft a}Kl adultery ; and from thus exalting himself 
from a preacher to a legislator : a thinr/ which happens more frequently 
than we are a^t to 

Tho opposition which .continues to bo made, oven in our own day, 
upon Jewish grounds, to tho abolition of the capital punisliinont of 
murder, is a proof that these observeations have not yet become un- 
necessary ;f and, as if to add absurdity to exegetieal iinskilfuliicss, 

* Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i., p. 5, 6. 

t The expediency or inexpediency of capital punishment is not the question* 
hero ; I refer merely to one of the grounds on which many still argue in its 
favour. 

Moreover, J am aware that the text usually quoted from Scripture on this 
subject occurs in the history of Noah, long before the giving of the Mosaic law : 

Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the im- 
age of God made be man.” — (Gen. ix. 6.) But as modern science has dismissed 
the narrative of the Flood, along with that of the Creation, from the domain of 
history what we read of I^oah himself has ceased to deserve attention as a 
ground of theological argument : nor, in any circumstances, could the remon 
-which this text assigns for slaying the murderer, be consistently accepted as good, 
by believers in a spiritual God. It may be added that tho most able defenders 
of the Christian Revelation in the last century, took t^are not to stake their cause 
on the possibility of maintaining the historical truth of the Hebrew representa- 
tion of primitive events. When Tindal (in his Christianity as Old as the Creation, 
pp. 251 et seq,, 385 et seq.), assailed certain portions of the Mosaic narrative, in- 
cluding the story of the Fall, neither Conybeare nor Foster, who were loading 
champions against him, and assuredly did their work in a masterly style, at- 
tempted to vindicate the historical, truth of the transactions in Paradise. — (See 
Bishop Conybeare’s Defence of Revealed Religion a,gainst the Exceptions of a late 
Writer, dec. London, 1732, 3d ed. ; and The Ussjulness, Truth, and Excellency of 
the Chrietiem Revelation defended against the Ol^ections, drc., by James Foster ; 
London, 1734. 3d ed.) On the contrary, Dr Foster, in the following passage, 
broadly hints that in his opinion Christians are nowise bound to maintain the 
correctness of all that is recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures : — “ But because he 
(Tindal) has endeavoured particularly to expose several passages in the histori- 
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our Jiidaisors have lately been exclaiming with t;he utmost vehemence 
against a proposal to give legal sanction to marriage with a deceased 

cal books of the Old Testament, I would, before I conclude this chapter, add one 
remark more, namely, that though these passages may be vindicated, as far os 
’tis reasonable to expect we should be able to account for all the things con- 
tained in books written at so groat a distance, when the customs and ways of 
writing were so different from what they arc at present ; yet before we allow 
ourselves to be obliged to undertake the defence of them, there is a previous 
question proper to be considered, viz., how far wc are bound, by the quotations 
and references in the New Testament, to acknowledge the divine authority of 
the Old, and especially of every historical account tliat is given in it. And I 
mention this the rather, because His most certain, that, in the nature of the 
thing itself, £here is no connection between the tw'O ideas, for instance, of Moses 
being assisted by God, in an extraordinary manner, in bringing the Israelites 
out of Egypt, and forming their religion and polity ; and his infallibility as 
an historian. Nay, he may be a credible and unexceptionable witness to all the 
facts which he relates upon his own knowledge, or of whose truth and certainty 
he had himself opportunities of being fully informed ; even though he should 
not bo exactly right in every circumstance of his history of the world, and the 
state of religion, .before his own times; in compiling which, if he had no other 
helps than from the host records and traditions he could meet with, there may 
be some defects, and yet tlie account upon the whole be authentic, and highly 
valuable. And if upon stating and examining this question fairly it appears, 
that wc arc not obliged, in order to support the Christian revelation, to defend 
all the historical passages of the Old Testament, we are ensed^of an unneces- 
sary trouble ; if the contrary, we shall, at least, have the satisfaction to know 
that we proceed in a just and regular method^and do not reason in the dark.” — 
(r.258 9.) 

Paley, in his Kvifhnces of Ohristionity^ Part iii., ch. iii,, takes up unreser- 
vedly the position which Poster but indicates a liking to. “ Undoubtedly,” 
says he, *•' our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the Mosaic institution : and, 
independently of his authority, I conceive it to be very dilhcult to assign any 
other cause for the commencement or cxistciiee of that institution ; espocially 
for the singular rircuni stance of the Jews’ adhering to the unity, when every 
* other people slid into polytheism ; for their being men in religion, qj^ildren in 
everything else ; behind other nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to 
the most improved in their sentiments and doctrines relating to the Deity. 
Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour recognises the prophetic character of many of 
their ancient writers. So far, therefore, w^e arc bound as Christians to go. But 
to make Christianity answerable with its life, for the circumstantial truth of 
each separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of every book, the 
information, fidelity, and judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will not 
.say great, hut unnecessary difiiculties, into the whole system. These books 
were universally read and received by the Jews of our Saviour’s time. He and 
his apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, 
used them. Yet, except where he expressly ascribes a divine authority to par-, 
ticular predictions, I do not know that we can strictly draw any conclusion 
from the books being so used and applied, beside the proof, which it unquestion- 
ably is, of their notoriety, and reception at that time. In this view, olir Scrip- 
tures afford a valuable testimony to those of the Jews. But the nature of this 
testimony ought to be understood. It is surely very different from, what it is 
sometimes represented to be, a specific ratification of each particular fact and 
opinion j and not only of each particular fact, but of the motives assigned foy 
every action, together with the judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon 
them. St James, in his Epistle (chap. v. 11,) says, ‘ Ye have heard of the 
patienc6 of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.’ Notwithstanding this text 
the reality of Job’s history, and even the existence of such a person, has been 
always deemed a fair subject of inquiry and discussion amongst Christian di- 
vines. St James’s authority ia considered as good evidence of the existence 
of the Book of Job at that timej and of its reception by the Jews ; and of po- 
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wife’s sister — their agitation being grounded, not upon any real en- 
actment of Moses, but oii a flagrant and palpable misrepresentation of 

thing more. St Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy (chap. iii. 8,) has 
this similitude : ^ Now, as Jannes and Janibres withstood Moses, so do these 
also resist the truth.’ These names are not found in the Old Testament. And 
it is uncertain, whether fit Paul took them from some apocryphal writing 
then extant, or from tradition. But no one ever imagined, that fit Paul is 
here asserting the authority of the writing, if it was a written account wliich 
he quoted, or making himself answerable for the authenticity of the tradition ; 
much less, that he so involves himself with either of these questions, as that 
the credit of his own history and mission should depend upon the fact, 
whether Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, or not. Por wliat reason a more 
rigorous interpretation should be put upon other references, it is difficult to 
know. I do not mean, that other passages of the Jewish history stand upon no 
better evidence than the liistory of Job, or of Jannes and Jambres, (I think much 
otherwise) ; but 1 mean, that a reference in the New Testament to a passage in 
the Old, does not so fix its authority, as to exclude all inquiry into its credi- 
bility, or into the separate reasons upon which that credibility is founded ; and 
that it is an unwarrantable, as well as unsafe rule to lay down concoriiing the 
Jewish history, what was never laid down concerning any other, that either 
every particular of it must be true, or the whole falsi*. 

“ I have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, because a fashion, 
revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of* his school, seems to have 
much prevailed of late, of attacking (.'hvistianity through the sides of Judaism. 
Rome objections of this class are founded in misconstruction, some in exaggera- 
tion ; but all ])roceed upon a supposition, which has not been made out by argu- 
ment, vu., that the attestation which the Author and first teachers of Christi- 
anity gave to the divine mission of Moses and the jirophots, extends lo every 
point and portion of the Jewish history ; and so extends as to make Christianity 
responsible in its own credibility, for the circumstantial truth ^1 had almost 
said for the critical exactness) of every narrative contained in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

If the Evangelical disci[)les of Professor Gaussen, wdio, in the title-page of a 
book mentioned on p. 100, profe.sses to prove “ every word and expression in 
the ficriptiires to bo from God,” sliould be surprised at such language from two 
of the ablest defenders of the Christian revelation, they would stand aghast 
were I to quote what fioamc Jenyns, another famous Christian advocate, 
has written on the same subject, in the concluding section of his View of the 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion {Works^ 2d ed., vol. iv., p. 79, et teq.) 
The passage, however, is too long to bo inserted here. But I cannot help say- 
ingi that in my opinion he lays far greater stress on the internal, in compari- 
son with the external, evidence of revelation, than it is able to bear. Bishop 
Conybeare seems to write more soundly in saying, that, “ strictly speaking, there 
can be no internal evidence of a revelation at all. For, 1 would desire to know, 
what can be concluded from the nature of any doctrines or precepts delivered ? 
Why, this only, that they arc either true or ftilB,e ; and if true, that it must be 
the will of God they should be received as such. Be it so ; yet doth it follow 
from hence, they must therefore bo revealed ? No, certainly : several of the 
same points which are inculcated in the gospels, are contained likewise in the 
writings of the philosophers. The internal evidence of their truth must he the 
same in both : but were they equally revealed to both kinds of writers ? No ; 
the one learned them from Divine revelation ■ the other from principles of 
human reason : the one produce full proof of a Divine commission ; the other al-' 
lege nothing of that kind at all. Upon this I must afifirm, that external proof 
is the only direct evidence of a revelation ; and that all conclusions drawn from 
the nature of the several doctrines or precepts amount to nothing more than a 
condition, or ecmsa eine quA ^lon, as being that without which no external evi- 
dence should be admitted.” Agai n ; “ The nature of the doctrines which miracles 
are alleged to confirm, must be cpnMdered ; because, if these are inconsistent 
with any certain and known truths, they are incapable of proof? no miracles 
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Ilia law : Per any impartial man of sense may very soon satisfy him- 
self, by consMcring Lev. xviii. 18,* along with Dout. xxi. 15, f of tho 
truth of Dr Chalmora’s remark (so disagreeable t3 certain of tho 
petitioners against Mr VVortley’s Marriage Bill), “ that, while there is 
fin express interdict on the marriage of a man with his brother’s wife, 
thoro is no such prohibition against his marriage with his wife’s sister. 
In verso 18, tho prohibition is only against marrying a wife’s sister 
during the life of tho first wife, which of itself implies a liberty to 
marry the sister after her death, beside implying a connivance at 
polygamy.’’^ So unavoidable is this deduction from tho words in 
the English Bible, that recourse has boon had by the Scottish oppo- 
nents of Mr Wortley’s measure, to the weak and even puerile theory, 
long since ri^jeotcd by scholars, that the word which every body 
translates ** .s/s/cr” in tho previous verses of tho chapter — which tho 
Jews have always believed to mean in verse 18 likewise — and 

which the k'^eptnagint,. Vulgate, Syriac, Sfirnaritan, Arabic, and Chal- 
dee versions of the Pontatouch arc confessedly unanimous in render- 
ing “ in this important verse — ought thereto bo translated, not 

“ sister,^' but another because in div ers parts of Scripture the word 
is figuratively used where it mean “ sister,^’ Init mutitof necessity 
mean another Accordingly, the advocates of this theory would have 
us road the passage thus : “ Neither shalt thou take one wife to an- 
other, to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside the other, in her life- 
tiiue.”§ This barcfac(ul proposal of a rendering which not mondy sets 
every principle of rational criticism at defiance, but l)rings with it the 
necessity of maintaining, at whatever sacrifice of candour and common 

can, in such a caso, be of*any force ; and therefore, if --ach are really wrought, 
we must conclude that they did not proceed from the <!od of truth, but the 
author of lies. 

** But if, upon such a consideration, everything shall appear clear ; i. e., if i’o.-re 
be no contradiction in tin* doctrines tbemselvcs, nor iiiconshlency with an^ C'^r- 
tain truth, then, (for anything we know to the contrary.; they may be true ; ami 
if so, then they may bo capable of sufficient ev ideiice from proof external, 'fhere 
is no manner of occasion (as our author [Tiiidal] contends thoro is), thal these 
maters should he proved by the internal evidence of the thing, or that they 
should shew themselves to be parts of natural religion by marks of wisdom and 
goodness, of wliich every one is not capable of judging. If this were necessary, 
then external proofs could carry us no farther than internal proofs do; then 
miracles could have-no force, but where such force is useless ; and consequently, 
the working them for this purpose must be unaccountable.” — {Defence of Re- 
vcaled Relhjtonj pp. 431-‘J, 463 4.) 

* ‘‘Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncover her 
nakedness, hende the other in her lifetime.'' 

t If a man have tivo ivives, one beloved and another hated, and they have 
borne him children, both the beloved and the hated; and if the firstborn son 
be hci*s that was hated ; then shall it be, when he maketh his sons to inherit 
that which he hath, that be may not make tho son of the beloved, firstborn, 
before the son of tho hated, which is indeed the firstborn.” 

J Daily Scripture Readings, at Dev. xviii. 18. 

§ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister or Niece, considered in Reference 
to tho Law of God and the Interests Of Society. By the Rev. .John Mont- 
gomery, A.M., Innerleithen. Edinburgh, 1850. P, 9. — Mr Montgomery fol- 
lows Mr $, E. Dwight, an American lawyer, whoso work Js entitled, The 
Hebrew Wife ; or, The Law of Marriage examined in Relation to the Lawful- 
nek of Polygamy, fee. It was reprinted at Glasgow in 1837. 
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sense, that polygamy was unlawful among the Jews,* has met with 
so little favour from Hebrew scholars, that oven the Lords Spiritual 
who spoke against Mr W ortley’s hill in Parliament refrained from 
making any use of it. By the Bishop of Exeter, however, there was 
propounded, on the authority of Dr Mill, the Begius Professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, the following as the true translation and punc- 
tuation of the verso : “ And a woman unto her sister thou shalt not 

* Mr Montgomery, who professes to regard it as a bad sign of any cause 
when its advocates have recourse to disingenuous sliifls and artifices in its be- 
half” (p. 21), nevertheless, in an elaborate argument against tlio common opinion 
that polygamy was lawful among the- Jews, ignores Deut. xxi. 15, where the 
practice is so distinctly connived at, that every reader of^lhc law there written 
must have felt himself blameless in having two w'ivcs. Accordingly, it is 
w'ell known that iiolyganiy prevailed unrehukod among even the most lioly men 
of the race of Ahvaham. For an ample and seholarlike discussion of the 
Mosaic law of marriage, sec the (^ominentari<*s of Michaclis, vol. ii., pp. 1 122. 
The proposition he sets out with is this: *‘lTow much soiwor some may have 
denied it, nothing is more certain than that by tlie civil laws of Moses, n man 
w'as allowed to have more wives than one.” — (P. 1.) With respect to the other 
question he observes : ** Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister Moses permits ; 

hut prohibits, on tlie other liand, the marrying tu o sisters at once. The w'ords of 
the law, Lev. xviii. 18, arc very clear, ‘ TMiou shalt not take a wife to her sister, 
to ho her rival, and to uncover her nakedness along with hersy in her lifetime.’ 
After so distinct a dcjfinitiou of his nieaning, and the three limitations added, 
(1.) ns to the one being tlie other''s rival (to express which, wc may observe, 
by the way, tluil llie ..oue svord is used, as in Sam. i. 6, where tw'o wives have 
hut one husham’ ; ami in /vraliic it is found in the same sense) ; (2.) as to the 
mans uncovering the nakedness of both ; and (8.) as to liis doing so in the lifc- 
tiirio of tl.e tirf-t,- -7 *'n',u}frchend how it shvnhl ev()' hdve been imuyined 

that Mosf.* a/s. I l trorriaye with a deceased wife's ulster' that very con- 

nection whi<*l) w' ol'tCMi find a dying wife iiitrcating licr husband to form, 
because she can ennu tiun tim hest'hope of her children's w'clfarc from it.” — 
(P. 112, 113.) 11c adds: ‘‘The reason v.iiy marriage with a deceased wife’s 

ois^ei has been so gemu'ally understood to he forbidden is, that Moses has'pro- 
hibired marriage willi a hroJiiors widow ; and expositors, in order to have it 
in their power to draw inferemes from other in’ohihitions, have maintained, 
that he not only proiiihits Ihe particular marriages specified in Ills law, hut 
also those equally nrar in point of relationship. Now because it W'as Q;||> iu- 
surniountahle objection to this doctrine of degrees, that Moses permitted 
marriage with a wife’s sister, and prohibited it with a brother’s widow, they 
found it necessary to pervert entirely, notwithstanding its perfect clearness, 
the meaning of this precept, to convert it into a general ^fVohihition of poly- 
gamy, and, in contra(iictlo]i to the style of all the marriage-law’^s, to understand 
the word sister, not of the relation properly so called, hut of any woman vvliat- 
evor, not at all related to the wife. . . . What Moses prohibited, w^as merely 
simultaneous pohigamy with tw^o sisters ; that sort of marriage in which Jacob 
lived, when he married llachcl as well as her sister Leah. The reason of this 
prohibition it is not diflicult to disco\ cr. Misters, in whom nature has implanted 
a principle of the strongest affection, aro not to he made enemies to each other 
by polygamy. That tw'o w'ivcs of the same husband should love each other, 
is inconceivable. The man, therefore, who wishes to live in polygamy, and 
make two wives hate each other from jealousy, should make use of strangers, 
and not of sisters. The history of Jacob, who, contrary to his inclination, w as 
brought into this predicament, furnishes a very animated representation of the 
reasons on which this law is founded. Enmities between sister- wives will, be- 
sides, always bo more violent, and, from their having known each other too 
intimately all their lives, more unmannerly than w'here they arc strangers to 
each other, and cannot so freely venture to outrage decency in their mutual 
hatred.” - (P. 113, 114.)' 
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take : to aimoyanco ; to uncover her nakedness upon her in her 
lilo:”'* which odd version, though sufficiently adverse to Mr Mont- 
gomery’s theory, is with much reason laughed at by Mr Denison as 
nonsonso.t 

An Elder of the Free Church of Scotland has lately published a 
pamphlet, entitled Reasons for Declining to Sign a Petition to Parlia- 
meat against a- Bill for Legalising Marriage with the Sister of a Deceased 
Wife (Glasgow, 1852.) Tt is a calm and modest exposition, un- 
tainted by party-spirit ; and so deeply does its writer disapprove of 
the conduct of his Church in violently opposing Mr Wortley’s bilJ, 
that he has felt it incumbent on him to resign his ecclesiastical 
office. 

“ Much,” ho observes, “ has been said, and very justly, about the 
arrogance and intolerance of the Church of Romo ; but has not the 
conduct of tlie Free Church, in this matter, fully equalled any thing 
that the Church of Rome ever did ? 

“ By adding to the prohil>itions of God’s \Y ord, has the Free Church 
not acted like the Man of Sin, wlio, ‘ sitting in the temple of God, 
shewoth forth himself to he a God’ (2 Thess. ii. 4) ; that is, assumes 
aiitliority that belongs only to God? Has she not gone to the Canon 
Law of that INIan of Sin, and iakon this prohibition from it? 

“ There are in Ihigland about six thousand families formed by 
these marriages. Many of those who have contracted these marriages 
are people of the highest Christian character. Amongst them are 
clergymen of the Church of England, Dissenting ministers, lawyers, 
medical practitioners, merchants, &c., of the highest respectability. 
They, their friends and neighbours, petition that they may be relieved 
from tho position they have been placed in by Lord Ly mil Hirst’s Act, 
and the Free Churcli agitates, and her ministers, from the pulpit, ex- 
hort people to sign tho petitions Avhich ha\o boon ]>rcparod, and send 
them from door to door for signatures. In all this she has, however, 
not been very successful. 

“ Immediately after the Disruption, tho Free Church sent a depu- 
tation to the English Dissenters, to collect money amongst them for 
huntting churches, and were very kindly received. Tlicse same Dis- 
senting ministers, and their people, now petition the Government that 
they may bo relieved from Ijord Lyndhurst’s cruel and Popish Act ; 
and the Free Ch'urch, professing to bo wiser and more learned than 
these Dissenters, tells them that, if she can help it, their petitions 
shall not be listened to. A little more modesty, and less intolerance, 
would become her better. 

“ To force her own interpretations on other Christian communions — mi 
those whOf tn the opinion of many ^ areMter qualified to explain the Word 
of God than the ministers of the Free Church arc, appears to me to equal all 
that the Church of Rome ever attempted, — (P. 27.) 

It is agreeable to see the principles of religious liberty so manfully 
asserted by a member of a Church which, while proclaiming her 
love of “ freedom” in the very name she bears, is yet so prone to for- 

* See the Bishop of Exeter’s authorised edition of his Speech on the Mar- 
riage Bill. 

t See A Short Letter on the Bishop of Exeter’s Speech on the Marriage Bill. 
By Edmund Beckett Denison. London, 1861. P. 6. 
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get that those who dififer from her are as well entitled to freedom as 
hersolf. 

To petition Parliament against any measure on the ground that it 
. would legalize a sin, is to assume that the petitioners or the legislature, 
instead of God Almighty, arc the judges of sin. Tho only principle 
on which the British Parliament can rightly deal with tho Marriage 
Bill, is the tendency of tho proposed law^o injure or promote the in- 
terests of society. 

On this ground let its merits ho freely discussed ; and if tho rejec- 
tion of the bill be thought more conducive, on the whole, to tho 
genorcal welfare, than the passing of it into a law, then by all moans 
^ let it be sternly rejected. But to secure a dispassionate consideration 
of tho evidence on both sides of this question, wo must dismiss from our 
minds the notion that Mr AV^ortloy’s proposal js at variance with tho re- 
vealed law of God ; nor should it bo forgotten, that on those who would 
prohibit such marriages rests the burden of proeing that they aro soci- 
ally or politically inexpedient. Again, let tho advocates of prohibi- 
tion bowaro of attributing to tho legality of such marriages, evils 
proceeding rather from the bad dispositions of individuals who might 
be expected to act viciously under (nit/ state of the law, — or attribut- 
able to the demoralising iiilluoncc, under wliich some who have in- 
fringed the present law may have suflered, of a state of public opinion 
that brands the transgressors with infamy. Finally, since perfection 
is not to bo looked for in human institutions, and evil cannot bo 
wholly excluded by tho best of them, lot it bo remembered that that 
state of the law should be condemned, not in which evil exists, but in 
which evil is most abundant in proportion to the good. If, after care- 
ful investigation, Mr W ortley’s bill bo* found worthy of acceptance, 
its effects, we may reasonably hope, will not bo so uiifavonrable to do- 
mestic virtue and happiness as its opponents .apprehend. People will 
adapt their conduct to tho circumstances ; and public opinion, the 
grand enforcer of prudence .and decorum in social us.ages, will lend its 
powerful sanction to the dict.ates of that morality and good sense which 
happily abound among the British people. 

Precisely as the opponents of the Marriage Bill have brought against 
it an alleged Jewish law, existing only in their own imaginations, 
did tho advocates of the divine right of sovereigns uphold their prin- 
ciples by misinterpreting the Bible. It is stated by Michaclis, that 
“ during the violent controversy carried on in the seventeenth century 
concerning the rights of kings, the party which maintained tho divine 
rjght of tho sovereign, and the servile subiuission of tho subject, appealed 
very confidently to tho Israelitish law, believing that it ought to servo 
as a pattern to us.” Ho, how’evor, shews that those who entertained 
this idea wero quite mistaken in supposing tho Israelitish law to give 
any countenance to their principles ; and that, on tho contrary, if in- 
quiry be made into tho extent to which the power of an Israelitish 
monarch reached, and tho source from which it was derived, tho dis- 
coveries made will turn out to bo very much in favour of the nobler 
side of freedom. “ The kings of the Israelites,” he continues, “ were 
by no means so unlimited as from 1 Sam. chap. viii. wo are apt to 
represent them : and Moses was so far from appointing a king over 
them, that he merely gave a permission for this purpose at a future 
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period ; leaving it entirely at the pleasure of the Israelites to choose 
one when they "should find it expedient ; so that the king among them 
was, witli all his poAver, only the creature of the people.”* 

But although the Mosaic laAv has never been binding upon any hut 
the JcAVs, it is certainly well fitted to enforce, and very probably has 
suggested, some excellent rules of conduct to tho Gentiles. Among 
its admirable moral prcceptnf, we find, besides those in the Decalogue, 
cominandmonts ordering the Jews to. shew kindness to strangers 
(Lev, xix. 33) ; to use just balances, weights, and measures (Lev. xix. 
35, 36 ; Dout. xxv. 13-16) ; to relieve the poor, even if strangers or 
sojourners in the land (Lev. xxv. 35) ; not to wrest judgment, or re- 
spect persons, or take gifts (“ for a gift doth blind tho eyes of the 
wiso, and porvert tho Avords of the righteous”), but to follow that 
Avhi(di is altogether just, and have one manner of law for stranger and 
.lew alike (Dcut. xvi. 10, 20; xxv. 1 ; Lev. xxiv. 22); not to re- 
move a neighbour’s landmark (Dent. xix. 14) ; to decide against no 
man upon the testimony of a single Avitnoss (Dout. xix. 15) ; to punish 
false Avitnesscs (Dent. xix. 16) ; to treat captive Avomen Avith huma- 
nity (Dent. xxi. 10-14) ; to take care of stray. animals for the owner’s 
benefit (Dent. xxii. 1-4) ; to erect parapets on house-tops for tho pre- 
vention of accidents (Dent. xxii. 8) ; and, lastly, to remove filth out 
of sight and smell (Dent, xxiii. 12-14) — a precept which there is very 
great need for incnlcating in Scotland, but on wbieb, notAvithstanding 
tho rovoroiicc of our clergy for the Jewish law, I do not remember 
to luivo heard or seen a single sermon ! As for tho laAv which or- 
dains the cursor of his father or mother to bo punished Avith death, 
and that other laAV Avliich dooms to the same fate the obstinate rebel 
against parental restraint in a career of debauchery and drunkenness,! 
I am not prepared to concur with Dr Graves in the opinion, that 
those laAvs wore in tho abstract “just and modcrato,” and that in the 
abstract tho lattor olTciiee “surely imu-itcd infamy and death.”J Tf 
this opinion be sound, Avhy not enact the same laAvs now ? 

According to tlio Sabbath Alliance, to disclaim the univorsal and 
perpetual obligation of the Decalogue is a most fatal proceeding; 
being in tact to undermine tho A'ory foundations of religion and mora- 
lity, and to absolve tlic Avorld from obedience to the laAv of God. 
“ The divine law of right and Avrong, and tlio Sabbath, must now,” 
they AAwn us, “stand or fall together. If tho Fourth Commandment 
goes, all the others go Avitli it; henceforth the love of God and the love 
of man cease to be commanded duties, and are left merely to the impulse (f 
feeling. The Sabbath, in the Fourth Commandment, is the great 
safeguard’ of both tables of tho law.”§ And in tho Memoirs of Sir 
Andrew Agucw Ave find a statement of his opinion to tho same 
effect ; — “ To deny the continued authority of tho Decalogue, the only 
infaUible test of eternal right and lorong, would be to unsettle the very foun- 
dations of morality; and such is the in(lissolu])lG connection between all 
the parts of this heavenly system, that to pluck a single orb from its 

* CoramentarieR on tho Laws of Moses, vol. i., pp. 7, 8. 

.t Lcv.4fx.-9; Deut. xxi. 18-21. 

I Lantures on the Pentateuch, 2d cd., vol. i., p. 264, 

' § Tract No. T. of tho Sabbath Alliance. 
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iirniamoDt must endanger all the rest, and lead to the ultimate suh- 
versiou of the whole,”* 

The conclusion- is indeed undeuiahle, that “ if the Fourth Com- 
mandment goes,” as a law binding upon tlie Gentiles, all the other 
nine “ go with it but that, iliereforCy “ the love of God and the love 
of man cease to be commanded duties,” is an inference which will scorn 
passing strange to most believers in the authority of the law of Christ, 
recorded in the New Testament ; and not less preposterous to those 
who believe, with Bishop Butler, that “ the moral law is written upon 
our hearts, interwoven into our very iiatuie.”t 

When the Judaising Christians in Milton’s time took up tlio posi- 
tion— a much lower one than that of Sir Andrew Agnow and his fol- 
lowers — that the Mosaic law may be highly useful oven to Cliris- 
tians, by loading them to a more perfect knowledge of the will of God, 
he replied, that the will of God is lest learnt from the Gospel itself, 
under tlie promised guidance of the Spirit of Truth, and from the 
divine .law written in the hearts of bolft)vors.”J This the Sabba- 
tarians, if consistent, must deny. 

. In one of Chillingworth’s sonnons tho following observations oc- 
cur ; — “ If a succeeding covenant obtablislietli nny part of a prece- 
dent [preceding], especially if tbero be any alteration made in the 
conditions established, all obligation whatsoever is taken from the 
old covenant, and those conditions are in force only by virtue of the 
now. When the Norman Conqueror w'as pleased to establish and 
coiifinn to the Bnglisli some of the aiiciout Saxon laws, are those 
laws then become in force as tliey arc Biiiico\i ? No ; for the autho- 
rity of the Saxons, the authors of those law s, is supposed to bo ex- 
tinguished, and tlieroforo no power remains in tlieiii to look to tho 
execution of them ; but by the coulirmatiou of the Norinau they are 
become indeed Norman law's, and are now in force, not bocauso they 
w'ero first made by tho Saxons, hut only l)y virtue of tlie succeeding 
power of tho Nurmaii lino. So likowdsc, wlicn the Gospel enjoins tho 
substance of the same duties wbieli the Old Covenant of Works re- 
quired, are wo Christians enforced to the obedienco of them because 
they are duties of tlie Law ? By no means ! But only because our 
Saviour and only Law-maker Jesus Christ cumiriands tlie same in the 
Law of Faitli.”§ 

Nay, this admirable writer maintains, not only tho sulUcioncy of 
tho Now Testament without the Old, but the sufficiency of each of 
the four Gospels by itself, as a rule of Christian duty. “ Of all the 
four Evangelists,” says he, “this is very probable, but of St Luke 
most apparent, that in every one of their books they Jiavo compre- 
honclod the whole substance of the Gospel of Christ. For what reason 
can bo imagined that any of them should leave out anything which ho 
knew to bo necessary, and yet (as appai’ently all of thorn liavo done) 
put in many things which they know to ho only profitable and not 
necessary ? What Avise and honest man that were now to write the 
Gospel of Christ, Avould do so great a work of God after such a negli- 
gent fashion ? Suppose Xavorius had heeu to write the Gospel of 

* Memoirs, p. 90, t Analogy, Pnrt IT., cli. i. 

X Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 421. 

§ Chillingworth’s Works, Sermon viii., § 33. 
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Christ for the Indians, think you he would have left out any funda- 
mental doctrine of it ? Tf not, I must beseech you to conceive as well 
of St Mattiiew, and St Mark, and St Luke, and St John, as you do 
of Xaverius. Besides, if every one of them have not in them all neces- 
sary doctrines, how liavo they complied with their own design, which. 
wa.s, as tlic titles of their books shew, to write the Gospel of Christ, and 
not a part of it? Or how have they not deceived ns, in giving them 
such titles ? By the whole Gospel of Christ, I understand not the 
whole history of Christ, but all that makes up the covenant between 
God and man.”'^ 

To alike purpose, Bishop Sherlock intimates his opinion that the 
controversial parts of the New Testament, f.e., certain portions of the 
Epistles, are not csscMilial for otir instruction in Christianity, but, on 
the contrary, from our ignorance of important circumstances, are apt 
“ to spread confusion over the clearest parts of the Gospel.” “ Had 
there never,” says ho, “ been any dispute with the Jews or others, 
had all obeyed without dftputo, the Gospel had hcen perfect; and is 
perfect sliJI, however divines or others may dillcr in expounding the 
particulars incident to those debates.” f 

Bishop Watson says plainly, — “The Christian religion is wholly 
comprised in the New Testament. 

If it 1)0 foolish in the Sabbatarians to ignore the New Tcstaraoiit 
in the formal statement of their principles, equally foolish and even 
impious arc they in treating with contempt, as merely “ the impulse 
of feeling,” the diedatos of tlio divine laws written in our hearts, sind 
made known by our reason and conscience. For surely, as Bishop 
Butler has remarked, “light and knowledge, in what manner soever 
afforded us, is equally from God ;”§ and if any department of the 
divine law bo mure clear and indisputable than another, it is the 
department known as the law op nature. This is the reallp per-^ 
petual rnur universal law — a law revealed to the consciousness of man 
through those iiihorn mental gifts which render him capable of dis~ 
tinguishing good from evil actions, and compel him to regard with 
moral approbation or disapprobation the intention (and the conduct and 
dispositions assumed to imply the intention) of tho agent performing 
them. That tho faculties hero spoken of do in truth form a part of 
human nature, is almost universally recognised, in speculation as well 
as practice, beyond the precincts of the Sabbath Alliance ; — whatever 
differences of opinion may exist in regard to the analysis of tho mental 
phenomena — ^liowover true it may bo that the power of distinguish- 
ing good from evil varies with tho intellectual capacity, and the de- 
gree of knowledge possessed of tho nature of man, and of the beings 
to which he is related — and however unquestionable it is that the 
world abounds with moral (as with intolloctual) weaklings, in whonj 
there is so little souse of the guilt of intentional misdeeds, and so little 
inclination to perform what the majority hold to bo incumbent, as 
to necessitate the injunctions and restraints of tho civil law and pub- 

* The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, ch. iv., sect. 40. See 
also ch. vi., sect. 20 ; where he refers to the preface of St Luke, as shewing that 
his intent was to write all things necessary. 

t Works, ed. 1830, vol. i., p. 280, Discourse xv. 

I Anecdotes of his own Tjife, vol. ii., p. 226. 

§ Analogy, Conclusion. 
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lie opinion ; originating in, and, on tho whole, directly or indirectly 
enforced by, the class enjoying those superior mental endowments and 
acquirements, which naturally raise their possessors to political and 
social ascendency.* 

♦ In the above paragraph I have endeavoured to indicate, in as few words 
as possible, every essential principle of a true system of ethical philosophy. 
The task is not an easy one : for upon no subject of inquiry have more oppo- 
site opinions prevailed ; and nowhere do the inconveniences arising from the 
ambiguity and mutability of speech exhibit themselves with greater promi- 
nence. Yet it will be found that systems reared on what seem at first sight to be 
different foundations, are sometimes, after all, the same in substance, and merely 
arrayed in different forms of expression. •Although moralist? have in all ages 
disputed about the test or measure by which the goodness and badness of actions 
in the abstract may be determined, Paley, with characteristic terseness and 
perspicuity, has, 1 think, satisfactorily shewn that tlie variety of opinion on 
this subject is mucli more apparent than real. Taking a well-marked case of 
moral obligation, he considers in the following maimer the question, 

“ Why am I obliged to keep my w^ord ? 

“ Because it is right, says one. — Because it is agreeable to the fitness of 
things, says another. — Because it is confornmhlo to reason and nature, says a 
third. — Because it is conformable to trutli, says a fourth. — Because it promotes 
the public good, says a fifth. — Because it is required by the will of Uod, con- 
cludes a sixth. 

“ Upon whicli different accounts, two things are observable : — 

“ First, that they all ultimately Coincide. 

« The fitness of things, means their fitness to produce happiness: the nature 
of things, means that actual constitution of the world, by wliich some things, as 
such and such actions, for example, produce happiness, and others misery : rea- 
son is the principle by wliich we discover or jmlge of this constitution : trutli 
is this judgment expressed or drawn out into propositions. So that it necessa- 
rily comes to pass, that what promotes the public happiness, or happiness on 
the whole, is agreeable to tho fitness of things, to nature, to reason, and to 
truth : and such (as will appear by and by) is the Divine character, that what 
promotes the general happiness, is required by the will of God ; and what has 
all the above properties, must needs bo right ; for, right means no more than 
conformity to the rule we go by, whatever that rule be, 

“ And this is the reMon that moralists, from w'hatever different principles 
they set out, commonly TOeet in their conclusions ; that is, they enjoin the same 
conduct, prescribe the same rules of duty, and, with a few exceptions, deliver 
upon dubious cases the same determinations. 

“ Secondly, it is to he observed, that these answers all leave the matter short ; 
for, tho inquirer may turn round upon his teacher with a second question, in 
which he will expect to he satisfied, namely, Whj am^J obliged to do what is 
right ; to act agreeably to the fitness of things ; to conform to reason, nature, 
or truth ; to promote the public good, or to obey the will of God ? 

“ The proper method of conducting the inquiry is, first, to examine what 
wo mean, when we say a man is obliged to do aliy thing ; and then to show 
why he is obliged to do the thing which we have proposed as an example, 
tuniicly, ^ to keep his word.’” — {Moral Philosophy j Book il., ch. i.) 

To the first question Paley replies, that a man is said to be obliged, “ when he 
is urged by a violent motive resulting from the eommand oi another and to 
the second, “ Because I am obliged to keep my word by a violent motive (namely, 
the expectation of being after this life rewarded, if I do, or punished for it, if 
I do not), resulting from the command of another, (namely, of God).” 

This solution,” he adds, goes to the bottom of the subject, as no further 
question can reasonably be asked. 

“ Therefore, private happiness is our motive, and the will of God our rule. 

In Chapter vi. he correctly notes that “ Actions in the abstract are right 
or wrong” [«. e, good or evil], according to their tendency ,* tho agent is vir- 
tuous or vicious, according to his design — a distinction, the oversight of which 
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Thero is, however, *a most wonderful change in the tone of the Sab- 
batarians upon this subject, when their purpose is, not to frighten us 

has bred much confusion and misapprehension in ethical discussions. Now, 
ttiough prudence, having private happiness for its aim, may be rightly classed 
among the virtues (as it is by Jiutler in his Dissertation on the Nature of 
X^irtuc, at tlie end of the Analogy), the common sense of mankind pronounces 
that there are virtues of a higher class than this, and motives far nobler than 
deliberate regard to self-interest. Hence, with respect to motives, the ethical 
system of Paley is signally defective, in excluding those innate moral emotions 
which proclaim with a voice* of authority, impossible to be disregarded by any 
man of moral sensibility, that actions good ouojit to be done, and ac- 

tions judged evil OUGHT To be UEiuaiNEU fkoai ; emotions which fill us with 
self-approval when we do well, and self-condemnation when we do ill ; and in 
which is discovered the source of that moral taste which (however liable it may 
be, like other tastes, to be perverted by education and fashion) explains the unani- 
mity wherewith actions plainly tending to produce happiness have always been 
regarded by the bulk of mankind as morally beavtifnl, and actions plainly tend- 
ing to produce misery, as morally disgusting and detestable. 

Although the intellectual judgment of good and evil in actions is the loader 
of the virtuous emotions into courses of conduct which will effect the ends they 
desire, it would be a mistake to conclude from this that they arc destitute of 
influence in urging to, and even aiding in the determination of, the conduct 
which is fit to be chosen. Por it is a law of human nature that the emotions 
impel the intellect, often with irresistible force, to attend to the objects Avhich 
are naturally related to them, — invest with a deep interest the study of those 
objects, — and arouse in the intellect a more intense and lively activity, which 
makes the good and evil tendencies of actions be more readily and clearly per- 
ceived. 

To intelligent and unsophisticated believers in the existence of a Divine 
Creator and Governor of the world, the dictates of reason and conscience ap- 
pear vested with the authority of God himself, who for wise and beneficent pur- 
poses has implanted them in our frame. In the mind of the Theist, therefore, 
religion enforces and sanctifies the suggestions of his intellectual and moral 
nature. To the believer in Kovelation another powerful influence is added; the 
precepts of the Gospel increase his disposition to obey the will of God, while the 
prospect of that blessed immortality which is promised to well-doers on earth 
convinces him that vicious conduct, besides being, as experience proves, de- 
structive of happiness here, is infinitely more inexpediIRt still, in relation to the 
world to come. As for the Atheist, he, it is true, is moved neither by the 
prospect of a future life nor by reverence for God. But if ho is intelligent, 
and naturally disposed to benevolence and justice, he may be a better man and 
citizen, a bettor son, husband, and father, than some Theists and professing 
Christians are ; for, as Lord Bacon observes, Atheism leaves a man to sense, 
to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation ; all which may be guides 
to ail outward moral virtue, though religion were not." — {Essay of Superstition. 
See also Lord Kames''s Sketches of the Uistory of Man, B. 1 1 1., Sk. iii., Section il., 
on “ Morality considered as a Branch of Duty to our Maker.”) The few Atheists 
whom 1 have met with are evidence of this : notwithstanding their intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasy (which to me is unintelligible), they lead useful and 
peaceable lives, doing justly, loving niercy,”^ and perheaps even ‘‘ walking 
humbly,” though not “ with God.” That many Atheists have been scdundrela, 
is a fact which goes but a little way to prove that Atheism and morality are 
incompatible, t^coundrcla are too common in every sect ; and, for the most 
part, the causes of moral excellence and depravity lie deeper than speculative 
belief, even about matters so momentous as the existence of God, and the future 
destiny of man. 

In these remarks I follow neither the selfish system of Paley, nor the scheme 
of those who regard the moral sense as our only guide to virtue. In Paley's 
chapter on the Moral Sense (Book T. ch. v.), where a summary is given of the 
chief arguments for and against the existence of such a faculty, Ue is sue- 
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into their opinions by the threat, that if the Fourth Oommaudment 
go, tho entire moral law goes with it, but to show how excellent and 

cessful in shewing that by itself it is inadequate as a rule of conduct. But 
the greatest-happiness principle by itself is just as little adequate ; as a recent 
defender of the ethical 02 )inions of Bentham^ in the Weatniinster Review^ Oct. 
1852, p. 349, has clearly exhibited. According to this writer (who is said to 
be Mr John Stuart Mill), though Jlcntham held that the tendency of human 
conduct to produce happiness or misery is our guide to “ the proper objects of 
the feelings of conscloiicp, duty, rectitude,’’ it is a mistake to suppose that he 
questioned the existence of those feelings themselves ; and the reason assigned 
for his omission to consider them is, that, in his opinion, an inquiry into their 
nature and origin is the business not of the moralist but of the metaphysician. 
“ Tho matter in debate,” says the reviewer, is, wliat is right, not whether what 
is right ought to be done. . . . Tliero is no great stretch of hypothesis in 

supposing that in proportion as mankind arc aware of the tendencies of actions 
to produce happiness or misery, they will like and commend the first, abhor 
and reprobate the second. How these feelings of natural complacency and 
natural dread and aversion directed towards actions, come to assume the pecu- 
liar character of what we term moral feelings is not a question of ethics but of 
mctaph^ics, and very fit to bo discussed in its proper place. Bcntham did not 
concern nimself with it; he left it toother thinkers.”— (Pp. 355, 368.) In 
vol. i., p. 231, of the Works of Beiitiuiin himself, there is a description of 
character, in which, brief as it is, his ethical system is clearly indicated : he 
speaks of a class of men with intellects incapable of distinguisbiiig right from 
wrong, and with affections alike indifferent to cither.” 

Whoever will carefully and extensively study the moral dispositions of man- 
kind as displayed in active life, may, I think, find sjufficient reason to believe 
that (as in the case of e:nenial sensation) our internal moral nalnre is compound ; 
embracing three independent sentiments, which respectively prompt us tc» 
kindi just, and reverential behaviour. E.xpcriciice teaches us that a kind man is 
not always just or respectful ; nor a just man always a kind one ; nor a devout 
man always endowed witli a disposition to act kindly and justly. Of these 
differences (which, wdien strongly marked, are found to bc ineffaceable), f know 
no explanation but, that — as each of the external senses lias a special or- 
ganic apparatus, the greater or less perfection of which is the source of more or 
less perfect sensibility to a certain class (and that only) of external stimuli,— so 
has ouch of the three moral sentiments an organic apparatus in the brain ; which 
apparatus, well developed and in good- condition, confers the power of expe- 
riencing acute moral emotions of a certain kind, and the disposition to act morally 
within a certain sphere. When the organic apparatus of the entire moral nature 
is in high perfection, and the less noble desires are of moderate strength, the 
man, if competently intelligent, is ^‘alaw unto himself” (Rom. ii. 14); out of 
the good treasure of his heart lie bringeth forth that which is good” (Luke 
vi. 45) ; he is one of those who “even of themselves judge what is right” (Luke 
xii. 67); and he is by nature fit to preset ibe to inferior men the moral rules 
by which they should be guided. Such a person is instinctively reverenced 
and followed by the multitude, who, though incapable of discovering the highest 
principles in morals for themselves, are usually quite able to recognise tho 
excellence of what men of lofty moral genius inculcate. On the other hand, 
great organic deficiency is attended witli moral blindness as complete as that 
sensational blindness which accompanies want of eyes, or atrophy of the optic 
nerve and many a parent, teacher, and prison-chaplain, has found reason to 
exclaim with Prospero in The Tempest, 

** A devil, a born devil, on whoso nature 
Nurture can never slick ; on whom my pains, 

" Humanely taken, are all lost, unite lost 1’* — Act iv. 

That such moral idiots exist in abundance, is as certain as that there are tn- 
teUeetual idiots in the world ; nor need wc shrink from attributing the moral 
defect, as we do the intellectual, to those organic imperfections which Physio- 
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how obligcatory upon all men the law of the Sabbath is. Theii,^ “ the 
mere impulse of feeling” on which erewhilo it was so perilous to roly,. 

logy compels us to recognise us the grand source of evils which it is in vain 
to think of curing without the aid of a scientific acquaintance with the bodily 
as ^ell as mental constitution of roan. 

The following extracts from the works of cniinent divines, will serve to illus- 
trate and enforce the preceding observations : — 

Hooker says : — “ The general and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence 
of God himself for that which all men have at all times learned, nature her- 
self must needs hove taught ; and God being the author of nature, her voice is 
but his instrument. By her, from him, we receive whatsoever in such sort we 
learn. Infinite duties there are, the goodness whereof is by this rule sufficient- 
ly manifested, although we had no other warrant besides to approve them. 
The apostle Sc Paul, having speech concerning the heathen, saith of them, 

* They are a law unto themselves.’ llis meaning is, that by force of the light 
of reason wherewith God illuminateth every one that cometh into the world, men 
being enabled to know truth from falsehood, and good from evil, do thereby 
learn in many things what the will of God is; Avhich will himself not reveal- 
ing by any extraordinary means unto them, but they, by natural discourse, 
attaining the knowledge thereof, seem the makers of those laws which indeed 
are his, and they but only the finders of them out. A law therefore ^nerally 
taken is n directive rule unto goodness of operation. . . . The rule of voluntary 
agents on earth is the sentence that reason giveth concerning the goodness of 
those things which they arc ty do. ... In sucli sort law's of reason are iiives- 
tigable, that tlie knowledge of them is general, the world hath always been 
acquainted with them ; according to that whicli one in Sophocles ohservetli con- 
cerning a branch of this law ; Mt is no child of to-day ‘s or yesterday’s birth, 
but hath been, no man knoweth how long sithcncc,’ It is not agreed upon by 
one, or two, or few, but by all. AVhich we may not so understand as if every 
particular man in tlic whole world did know and confess whatsoever the law of 
reason doth contain : but this law is such, that being proposed, no man can re- 
ject it as unreasonable and unjust. Again, there is nothing in it, but any man 
(having natural perfection of w'it, and ripeness of judgment) may, by labour 
and travail, find out. And, to conclude, the general principles thereof are 
such, as it is not easy to find men ignorant of them. Law rational, therefore, 
which men commonly use to call the law of nature, meaning thereby the law 
whicli human nature knoweth itself in reason universally bound unto, which 
also for that cause may he termed, most fitly, the law of reason ; this law', 1 say, 
comprehendeth all those things which men by the light of their natural under- 
standing evidently know, or at leastwise may know, to he beseeming or unbe- 
seeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil, for them to Ecclesiastical 

Polity, B. I. § 8.) 

Among the duties of obedience Bishop Wilkins includes — “ An acquaint- 
ance Wr'itili the law's of God, whether discovered to us by llevclation (the prin- 
ciples of nature obliging us to observe and submit to all things which we have 
reason to believe do proceed from God), or by natural light, abstracting from 
beripture and Revelation, as the substance of that which we call the moral law 
is.” — {Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, B. I., ch. xvi., p. 199.) 

Archbishop Tillotson says:- - “ All the great duties of piety and justice are 
written upon our hearts, and every maij feels a secret obligation to them in his 
own conscience, which checks and restrains him from doing contrary to them, 
and gives him peace and satisfaction in the discharge of his duty; or in case ho 
*6ffend against it, fills him with guilt and terror. 

** And certainly it is a thing of very considerable use rightly to understand 
the natural obligation of moral duties, and liow necessarily they flow from the 
consideration of God and of ourselves. For it is a great mistake to think that 
the obligation of them doth solely depeml upon the revelation of God’s will 
made to us in the Holy Scriptures. It is plain that mankind was always under 
a law, even before God had made any external and extraordinary revelation ; 
else, how shall God judge the world? How shall they to whom the Word of 
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attains in a momont the dignity of a cloar and abiding lav\r, written 
upon tlio tables of the heart. Not only “ the love of God and the 

God never came, bo acquitted or condemned at the Great Day ? For where 
there is no law, there can neither be obedience nor transgression. 

“ It is indeed an unspeakable advantage which wo, who arc Christians, do 
enjoy, both in respect of the more clear and certain knowledge of our duty in 
all the branches of it, and likewise in regard of the powerful motives and assist- 
ance which our Dlcsscd Saviour in his Gospel offers to us, to enable and en- 
courage us to the discharge of our duty. But yet it is nevertheless very useful 
for us to consider the primary and natural obligation to i^iety and virtue, 
which wo commonly call the Law of Nature ; this being every whit as much 
the Law of God as the revelation of his will in his Word; and consequently, 
nothing contained in'the Wordof God, or in any pretended revelation from 
him, can be interpreted to dissolve the obligation of moral duties plainly re- 
quired by the Law of Nature.” — {Ttllotson's Preface to Bishop Wilkins on the 
Principles and Duties of Natural Helijion.') 

Archbishop Sumner says: — “The great rules of morals, being necessary to 
the existence of human society, can be in no communities wholly unknown, and 
in civilized states have been generally well understood.” — {Records of the Crea- 
tiouy 2d edit., vol. i., p. 206.) 

Bishop Butler says : — “ Tliat which renders beings capable of moral govern- 
ment, is their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of perception and of 
action. Brute creatures are impressed and actuated by various instincts and 
propensions : so also are wc. Hut, additional to this, we have a capacity of 
reflecting upon actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought; and on our doing this, wc naturally and unavoidably approve some 
actions, under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good desert; 
and disapprove others as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this moral 
approving and disapproving faculty, is certain from our experiencing it in our- 
selves, and recognising i t in each other, lb appears from our^ exercising it un- 
avoidably, in tlie approbation and disapprobation even of feigned characters : 
from the words, right and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with 
many others of like signification in all languages; applied to actions and cha- 
racters : from the many written systems of morals which suppose it; since it 
cannot be imagined, that all these authors, throughout all these treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimerical : 
from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies a distinction betw een merely 
being the instrument of good, and intending it : from the like distinction, every 
one makes, between injury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, is peculiar to 
mankind ; and between injury and just punishment, a distinction plainly na- 
tural, prior to the consideration of human laws.. It is manifest, great part of 
common language, and of common behaviour over the world, is formed upon 
supposition of such a moral faculty ; whether called conscience, moral reason, 
moral sense, or divine reason ; whether considered as a sentiment of the under- 
standing, or as a perception of the heart, or, which seems the truth, as including 
both. Nor is it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this facul- 
ty i or practical discerning power within ue, approves, and what it disapproves. 
For, as much as it has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground 
tbr doubt there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is in reality an 
universally acknowledged standard of it. it is that, which all ages and all 
/countries have made profession of in public ; it is that, w'hich every man you 
meet, puts on the shew of ; it is that, which the primary and fundamental laws 
of all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, make it their business and 
endeavour to enforce the practice of upon mankind; namely, justice, veracity, 
and regard to common good.” — {Dissertation of the Nature of Virtue.) 

Bishop Hoadly says : — Man, as a reasonable creature, has a principle in 
him, interwoven with his' very nature, which is plainly designed to direct and 
advise his practice before aedion, and to judge him after it ; which calls him 
back when he is going astray, and reproves and reproaches him when ho has 
acted unreasonably. And this is what wc call reason ; or, which is the same 
thing, conscience.” — {Sermon on Acts iii. 26, “ The Nature of Christ's Blessing.”) 
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love of man” assume their proper place as “ commanded duties,” but 
the Sabbath itself, which many have vcuiurod to regard as merely a 

Archbishop Seeker says : — “ God hath planted in our hearts a natural love 
ot* equity, a natural feeling of kind affection, a natural conscience, applauding 
us when we act according to these dispositions, condemning us when we violate 
them : and seldom do we deserve its reproaches, but either at the time, or soon 
after, wo undergo them.” — (Sermon 46 ; Works, vol. ii., p. 42, Edin. edition, 
1792.) 

Bishop Sherlock says “ The religion of the Gospel is the true original reli- 
gion of reason and nature. It is so in part; it is all that and more.” — (Dis- 
course before Society for Propagation of the Gospel; Works^ vol. iii., p. 346, 
edit. 1830.) By Butler, too, the Gospel is called a “ republication of natural 
religion.” — {Analoffy, Part 11., ch. 1.) VVarburton makes the same assertion 
with res-pect to the religion of Moses, which, says he, “ w'as a republication of 
natural religion to the Jews.” — {I)ivin.e Legation of Moses, Book HI., App.) Sher- 
lock, in the sermon just quoted, says also : — “ The principles of religion are in- 
terwoven in the very frame and make of our minds, and wc may as well run 
from ourselves, as fj-om the sense of the obligations we are under.” — (P. 350.) 

Bishop Taylor says ; — “ 'fhat providence which governs all the world is 
nothing else but God present by his providence ; and God is in our hearts by his 
laws ; he rules in us by his substitute, our conscience. God sits there and gives 
us laAvs.”'- (^Ihiclor J)uhitautium, B. I., Ch. I., Hide I.; Works, vol. xi.,p. 370.) 

Dr Cieorgo Campbell says: — “ The voice of conscience is the voice of God.” — 
(^Sermon on ^hc Spirit of (lie Gospel.) 

Bishop Newton says : “ All mankind have a natural abhorrence of vice, and 

it discovers itself without much thought and reflection in an instant, at the bare 
hearing of any flagrant act of wickedness, and much more at seeing it, and still 
most of all when we ourselves arc losers and sufferers by it. It is not only our 
reason that condemns it, but a sort of instinct riseth in us against it. Our very 
blood is put into*a new motion, our spirits catch the alarm ; and wc are not 
only sensible of the horror of the crime, but wc really feel it. 8uch antipathy 
to vice hath God wrought into our very frame and constitution, and whoever 
deviates from virtue degenerates as much from pure and uncorrupted nature.” 
-^{Dissertation on David and Nathan ; irorA:«, vol. ii., p. 332.) 

Dean Pridcaux says : — Let what is written in all the Books of the Now Testa- 
ment be tried by that wliich is the touchstone of all religions ; I moan that 
religion of nature and reason which God liath w^ritten in the hearts of every one 
of us from the first creation ; and if it varies from it in any one particular, if 
it prescribes any one thing which may in the minutest circumstance thereof be 
contrary to its righteousness, I will ihcn acknowledge this to be an argument 
against us, strong enough to overthrow the whole cause, and make all things 
else that can be said for it totally ineffectual for its support.” — (Letter to the 
Deists, appended to Prideaux’s Life of Malwmet, 8th cd. p. 169.) 

Bishop Butler says:-- -“If in revelation there bo found any passages, the 
seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, we may most cer- 
tainly conclude such seeming meaning not to be the real one.”- -(AnoZo^y, Part 
II., ch. I., at the end.) Again : “ Reason can, and it ought, to judge, not only of 
the meaning, but also of the morality and the evidence, of revelation, it is the 
province of reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; «. e. not whether 
it contains things different from what we should have expected from a wise, 
just, and good Being ; for objections from hence have been now obviated ; but 
whether it contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; 
to what the light of nature teaches us of God.” — (Jb., Part IL, ch. HI.) 

Bishop Conybeare says : - Jjct us endeavour heartily to discover the will of 
God, whether by the light of human reason, or from divine revelation. What- 
ever shall appear to bq the divine will from either* consideration, we must ad- 
here to it inviolably; whatever cannot bo proved on this foot, is no part of 
religion. This is the general rule, to which we must add nothing, and from 
which we must dimmish nothing. To do the one is superstition, to do the other 
isjmpiety.” — (Defence of Revealed Religion, 3d ed., p. 193.) 
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positive institution, is installed most sociirely among those which it 
is a natural and universal duty to observe ! Even Sir Andrew Agnew, 

Arclibishop Whately says : — " There are two volumes, as it were, both by the 
Same divine Author, spread out before us for our instruction and benefit, from 
each of which we may learn something of his dealings, so as to apply what wc 
learn to our own practical advantage. One of these may be called the book of 
Nature — the system of the created universe ; the other, the record of Inspira- 
tion.” — {Essays on some of the Bangers to Christian Faith which may arise from 
the Teaching or the Conduct of ils Frofessors, 2d ed., p. 1 56.) 

And elsewhere the .same distinguished prelate says : — “ Other things being 
equal, you will find that those who have had the best general mental training, 
are the best prepared for a correct and profitable reception of leligious instruc- 
tion ; and that those who have been taught little or nothing besides what are 
called the general principles of Religion and Morality, not only do not embrace 
those principles so well ns tlnwe of more cultivated understanding, but will be 
still more deficient in the right application of such principles. 

“ What I mean by the application of those principles — as distinguished from 

comprehending of them — is, what 1 may be allowed to express in language fa- 
miliar, I presume, to most of you, — that the general principles of Religion and 
Morality supply major pkemiSrs: the MI^OIc prkmtss, w'hich, in each in- 
stance, is equally essential to a correct practical conclusion, being supplied from 
a knowledge of some other kind, relative to the subject matter about which W'c 
are, in each case, to decide. F-g., That it is a Christian duty to relievo the 
distressed, and to promote the general happiness of the community, is beyond 
dispute. Now different men, acting on that principle, may seek to promote 
this end, one, by striving to establish a community of goods (according to apian 
which you must all have heard of) ; another, by despoiling the rich, and intro- 
ducing equality of iiropcrly ; and, again, another, hy securing to each man the 
fruits of hisow'n and his ancestors' industry, and encouraging the accumulation 
of capital. Whichever of these persons is practically right, the others must be 
most mischievously wrong. Vet they differ, not in the general principle they 
set out from, hut in their applications of it; in other w'ords, in the mmor pre- 
mises they assume. 

“ Again, justice and civil liberty arc good ends which a Christian and a 
moral man must feel hound to promote; hut whether the maintenance of the 
existing government, and laws and institutions of any countiy, or a complete 
change of them into something quite different, will best promote the cause of 
justice and liberty, — this is a question, and a most important question, which 
each man, who comes to any decision upon it, will be likely to decide, in his 
own mind, according to his own knowledge and judgment, derived from bis ob- 
servations and studies in quite another department. 

Ill-directed charity, again, frequently produces (as you are doubtless well 
aware) much more evil than good. And against this no man can be guarded 
by a mere inculcation of the (Christian duty of charity. And other instances, 
analogous to these I have noticed, will readily present themselves to your ow'n 
mind. 

“ Be not then deterred, my Reverend Brethren, by any fear of being unjustly 
reproached as indifferent about religion and morality, from using all the means 
which God's Providence has placed within your reach, for promoting and faci- 
litating the most profitable religious and moral instruction. He — that same 
God — is the maker both of this world and of the world to come ; and is the Au- 
thor of those two great volumes w'hich he has laid open for our perusal, — the Book 
of Nature and the Book of Revelation. And those who diligently and honestly 
apply themselves to make the best use of all that be has provided for us, will 
be, by His grace, enabled so to ]^s through things temporal, that they finally 
lose not the things eternal.” — {Charge on the Right Use of Notional Ajfiictionsy 
delivered in Sept. 1848, pp. 30-33.) 

Bishop Wilkins says ; — ** A consent to God's laws, or approbation of them 
as being holy, just, aftd good, will necessarily follow from a true notion of the 
ground and reason of t^iern, aiid must necessarily precede a genuine obedience 
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concii]-n‘n.ir, says his biogi\apher, with “ the great body of our re- 
formed divines,” held that Sabbath-observance “ is a moral duty^ 

nnd conformity to them. He that looks upon them as fetters and bonds, doth 
rather endure them out of necessity, than obey them out of choice and love. * 1 
consent to the law that it is good,’ saith the Apostle (Kom. vii. 16); that is, I do 
in my judgment own the titness and reasonableness of the things therein en- 
joined, as being the most proper means to advance the perfection of our natures. 
. . . There is a congruity betwixt our well-beings, and the nature of the 

things enjoined ; and it is this conviction alone .that must beget in ua a love of 
it, and a delight to practise it. lie that harbours any prejudice in his mind 
against the ways of (loti, as if they were unprofitable, or unequal, can never 
submit to them willingly, but out of a constraint ; he may look upon them as his 
task and burden, but not as his joy and deliglit. Our external submission to 
the law can never be kindly nnd regular till our minds be cast into the same 
mould with it, and frainc»l unto a suitableness and conformity to it.” — {Of the 
IVinciph’s andJJutics of Natural Religion^ B. i., ch. 16.) 

Bishop Tonybearo, in his Defence of Revealed He Hgl on Tindal, not only 

recognises (as we have seen) the importance of natural religion, on which so 
much stress is laid in the work of that Deist: but^ for the express purpose of 
supplying an omission of its author concerning what is “ necessary and sufii- 
cient to discover all that is founded in the reason of things," in relation to 
human conduct, suggests the study of the nature and powers of all those several 
beings by which we are surrounded, and with which wo have any manner of 
concern. 

Here then,” says lie, a very large field opens. It takes iri a considerable 
part of nature : For without a deet) knowledge in these things, we shall be in- 
capable of discerning, on numberless occasions, what is really fit to be done, 
either with respect to ourselves or others. 

“ Be these general rules therefore, in i eference to ourselves, however per- 
fectly known, viz., that we ought to do nothing which will destroy life, — pre- 
judice health, — impair the reason, — -hciglitcn the passions, and the like ; yet 
still, before they can serve ns, we must know what particular kinds of actions 
or omissions will contribute to these several ends : and, in order to this, we 
must know what are the natures and powers of those several beings with which 
we have any manner of concern ; because, otherwise, by an undue application 
of them, wo may really produce the evils we would avoid. 

“ Thus, again, with respect to our neighbours ; it may be knowm with cer- 
tainty enough, that we ought to perform to them all the oflices of justice and 
humanity that we ought neither to do them any unnecessary prejudice, nor 
to decline any fair opportunities of serving them. These things will arise from 
considering, that ns wo are creatures of the same kind, so we are equally the 
subjects of the same Divine cave and providence. Notwithstanding this, many 
other tilings must likewise be known in order to discover bow it will be fit to 
act on every jfimergent occasion. Wo must know what will prejudice or servo our 
neighbour ; and, for this purpose, .what iulliiencoj^liether good or bad, the use 
and application of natural things, may, in cevtoiii circuinstonces, have on them. 

It is true, indeed, observation and experience will teach us somewhat^^hcre, 
without much insight into natural science : But tifen, it should be noted at the 
same time, that this will carry us no farther than the grossly and more obvious 
appearances. Things which opeifite with dispatch, and to a degree immediately 
perceivable, can scarce escape our notice. But, what if their influences should 
be remote, and the w'orking slow and gradual ? In such cases, experience will 
do little service : We shall know scarce anytliing at all ; and consequently, be 
liable, on numberless occasions, to be deceived into a conduct, which upon fuller 
information we might, and would have avoided.” — (Pp. 34-36.) To this im- 
portant subject the author recurs at pp. 78, 16S, 279^;^' 

Bishop Law says (op. cit. pp. 228, 230) : — ** The more we st|l know of human 
nature, and become better versed in the art of living (and who doubts but we 
do so daily ?), the more enlarged and adequate notions must we have of natural 
religion ; and thereby be better able to judge of, and apply revealed : the more 
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BASKD ON THE ETERNAL AND UNDBBATBABLE LAW OF Goi) !” — “ ItS 

primary obligation,” he believed, rests not on the revealed law of 

acquainted we are with the faculties of our own the better qualified must 
we be to regulate and improve tliem ; to direct the reason uig power, assist the 
memory, refine the imagination ; in each of which points very considerable 
discoveries have been made of late ; the more we know of the the more 
able wo are to proscribo a regimen, and remedy the several disorders of it. 

. , . The more we know of the worlds the more we view its order, beauty, 

symmetry ; the uniform laws which it is governed by ; the just arrangement, 
and mutual subserviency of all its parts ; (and I need not observe how much 
this kind of learning has of late increased ;) the more wo see the glory and 
perfection of its Architect; and are more fully satisfied that he designed its 
several inhabitants for happiness in general ; and must approve of every re- 
gular, consistent method which they take to promote it.’* lie quotes from 
NTcw ton’s Opi/cfl, H. iii., the observation that “ if natural philosophy in all its 
parts, by pursuing this method, shall at length be perfected, the bounds of moral 
philosophy will also be enlarged;'’ and from Dr Tunstall’s Academica, Part i. 
p. 84, the following passage : “ Since things really differ in themselves, in our 
use of them, and in our conduct about them ; the more we know them, the more 
wo may improve both our virtue and our power of converting them to the real 
advantage both of ourselves and othei-s : and since our own actions, and espe- 
cially our moral habits, have so mighty an inlluonce to perfect or to debase us; 
the more we know ourselves and the Avonderful economy of our moral frame, 
the better wo shall bo enabled to adjust that happy ternpcroinent, to maintain 
that regular subordination of our faculties, appetites, and affections, in which 
so great a part of our virtue and our happiness consists. Kvery advance there- 
fore in the observation of nature, carries with it a proportionable improvement 
of the moral science. And not only the bounds of this science are extended, as 
we enlarge our prospect of the disposition and events of things; but the cer- 
tainty of it is most satisfactorily evinced, when we discern an uniform and esta- 
blished analogy between their natural constitution, which our senses perceive, 
and that moral constitution which religion supposes.” 

To these extracts from eminent theological w'riters, on the necessity of scien- 
tific knowledge for the ciheient iterformancej and oven, in iimiiy cases, for the 
ascertainment, of religious duties, 1 add some observations on physiological 
knowledge in particular, by the late Dr Andrew Combe, who was deeply con- 
vinced of the importance of what he here iiiculesitcs : — 

“It is .not merely in preserving health, and improving tlic physical con- 
dition of mankind, that physiology is calenlated to be eminently useful. It 
applies at least as directly, and with still higher results, to the cultivation of 
the moral and intellectual nature of man; and it is only by adapting the me- 
thods and details of education (using that term in its widest sense), to the prin- 
ciples of a sound physiology, that its full advantages can ever be secured. If 
man were a disembodied spirit, there might be propriety and safety in over- 
looking the modifying influence and laws of the material organism ; but as Om- 
niscient Wisdom has, for the best of purposes, so constituted us that, during 
life, the mind cannot exercise its powers except thi^ugh the medium of bodily 
organs, by every change in the state of which it is directly affected, surely it 
is incumbent upon us humbly to conduct ourselves in accordance with this 
divine arrangement, instead of contemptuously denying its reality, on the 'false 
and presumptuous plea, that it would be degradation to the dignity of mind to 
suppose it subjected, in any way, to the laws which preside over the bodily 
constitution. If the different powers of thought and feeling were wholly inde- 
pendent of the organism, there would be no relation whatever between their 
development and that of the bodily frame. But how opposite is the fact ! In 
infancy those powers are unsteady and feeble, simply because the brain is as 
yet imperfectly developed and organised. In youth, they increase in readiness 
and vigour ; because their material instruments have advanced so far towards 
maturity. In old age they again become feeble and wavering, from the gra- 
dual decay of the organism. In disease they are in like manner exalted or iin- 
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Moses, nor the remedial law of Christ, hut on the law of nature. Hun- 
dreds of years before it was on the tables of stone, it was 

paired by the excitement or oppression of the brain. Under the influence of 
wine they arc roused to energetic activity, while under that of opium they be- 
come buried in sleep. At home and at school, the intellect and feelings are 
equally dependent on the bruin for their power of working ; and there, as on 
every other occasion,. and at every instant of life, they act always in accord- 
ance with the physiological laws of the constitution. 

“ liut although, as wo have seen, a deep sense of the usefulness of physiology 
is rapidly spreading, there is still an iiifluentinl class of society, W'hich, from a 
strange misconception of the nature and tendencies of this branch of science, 
looks upon it with suspicion, and seeks to repel ratlier than invite its aid. 1 
allude to those who, under a mistaken sense of religious duty, and an erroneous 
notion of the entire independence of man’s spiritual nature in this life, mani- 
fest a dread of every truth which implies that the mind is in any degree sub- 
ject to the influence of the bodily organism ; and who, under this ill-founded 
dread, shew a constant desire to depreciate natural science, which they stigma- 
tise as ' merely Iniinan knowledge,* in opposition to revealed truth, which they 
consider as alone possessing a just claim to respect and obedience. 

“ The natural consequence of this attempt to set in opposition to each other 
truths derived from different sources is, that while the precepts drawm from 
Scripture are urged u])on our observance with unremitting earnestness, those de- 
rived from the Hook of iVature, although written by the hand of the Deity himseliP, 
are often practically disparaged, if not actually denounced .as unw^orthy of regard. 
This is notinerc fancy on my part ; for when pointing out to such persons tbo duty 
and advantage of systiuuatienlly using the means wdiich God had placed within 
their reacii for the preservation or improvement of their health and usefulness, 
I have been more than once met with tlie reply, that such petty observances 
are altogether selfish, and unw^orihy of a being destined for immortality ; and 
that the means reconiiuendcd are mere human devices for the w'elfare of the 
body, and as such have no claim upon our reverence or submission, except 
when rendered necessary by the pressure of actual illness. In a greater or less 
degree this error is extensively prevalent; and, as its influence is most perni- 
.cious, t feel it necessary, at the very outset, to endeavour to remove the mis- 
taken view' in whicli it has obviously originated. 

“ The assumption that science is a mere human invention, necessarily opposed 
to and incom{3atiblc with divine truth, is liappily now' much less prevalent than 
formerly, and is so far from being correct that the very reverse may be truly 
aflirmed. In the strictest sense of the word, science is nothing else than a sys- 
tematic exposition of the works and laws of God, discoverable in the field of 
nature ; and if \vc reflect for a moment, wc slmll see that it can be nothing else. 
The more fact, that man thinks and says so and, 50, docs not make that exist 
which has no existence in nature ; but, on the other hand, when a law or object 
has a real existence, man’s denial or neglect of it does not in the least diminish 
the sphere of its action, or lighten the penalty of disregarding it. Thus, an 
ardent student may believe that excessive study and w'ont of sleep are not hurt- 
ful to him ; but his false opinion w'ill in no degree prevent their defeterious 
action. In like manner, a person may believe that sitting inactive with cold 
Wet feet will do him no harm ; but such belief will be quite unavailing to i^rotect 
him against the usual consequences of such behaviour. It is God, and not man, 
who has created the tini verse and established the relations which subsist among 
nil its constituent parts, animate and inanimate. Every phenomenon which occurs 
in the natural world, how'ever striking from its magnitude and extent,— as in 
the case of an earthquake or a storm, or the movements of the heavenly bo- 
dies,— or however incomprehensible from its extreme minuteness, like the mi- 
croscopic animalcule?, has been devised by Ills wisdom and is regulated by His 
laws. Every truth, therefore, which science demonstrates, and every prin- 
ciple which it unfolds, are traceable to God as their author, and, in common 
with the inferences rightly deduced from them, demand our respect for this 
above all other reasons, end carry with them the sanction of the Deity himself. 
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WRITTEN UN THE HEART AND GRAFTED ON THE (CONSTITUTION OF 

Adam” ! ! — [Memoirs of ^ir A, Ajaew, pp. SO, 00.) 

Apart from llii8, imlced, they wosild inspire no ooniidciice in their stability, 
and could present no claim to onr obedience. In slrictncs?, it. i.s a j)ure fallacy 
to speak of Aaamjfc science as oontradistin^nisbed from AVlmtc\er is 

ascertained to bo Lruo in any department of nature, is necessarily divine truth, 
or, in other words, proceeds from God as its author. One scientific irutJi may 
be more or loss important to our liappiiie^^s than anotiyor ; but all must have llio 
same origin, for harmony and order characterise the whoK''. It is a matter of 
notoriety, hovvexer, that the sciences are idill \ery impoifcct, aiul tlmt nume- 
rous errors are mixed up with tlieir facts and doctrines. If the plirase ‘ human 
science’ Avere reserved exelusivelj' to designate such errors, we should then be 
justified in regarding human and divine science as ahvays op|)()sed to earli 
other, and in turning aside from the former with contempt and dislike', liut 
no such reservation has been made. The fujidaiuental facts and laws of most 
sciences, although first discovered and explained to us by our follow-men, and* 
not made known to us by any special revelation, .arc nevertheless as certain, de- 
finite, and unchanging, as the fact of man's ow'n existence; and consequently 
those facts and laws are as universal in their application, and divine in charac- 
ter, ns if they had been tlie subject of a supei natural revelation to man. All 
truths, from whatever soiiree our knowledge of them is obtained, proceed from 
God, arc necessarily conbistent with each other, and have an equal claim on 
our accejytance, vnd on onr oln'dienre to the (Uunmoiot'- which then iuifdn. It is 
indeed one of the highest pi ivileges of science to add to the stock of truilis, and 
to trace the established relations subsisting among them ; and one of the great- 
est pleasures aUendhig its pursuit is the constcaney and directness with which 
every newly discovered fact leads us up lo God, as ihe centre and regulator of 
creation, llad the facts of science been iiiacecssibb* lo the scrutiny and reason 
of man, they would then liaM* l»f*en fit objects for a supernal iiral revelation, 
seeing that knowledge of thi'iu is in so m,iny ways necessary for our guidance 
to happiness. Gut, constil uled us we are witli faculties that delight in oh.UM*va- 
tion and in tracing out the relations of all cre.ated objects to each otlier and to 
ourselves, the revelation of .seientifie truths without any elfort on our jiart for 
their discovery, would have deprived man of the nohlest field for the exercise 
of his intellectual powers, and of the biroiigest stimulus to exertion. As an 
exposition of the w'orks and huvs of God, s(*ience has the .strongest claim upon 
the reverent atloiition of every latleetiiig and religiou.s mind: hecanso, on our 
know'ledge of these laws, and the S'lnoriioj of onr comlnct hy them, our w’olfare, 
progress, and happiness are in no small degree dependent. Till this grand 
truth shall he fully understood, and kept constantly before oui- eyes as a guid- 
ing principle, science will never occupy its true position, or confer these ad- 
vantages on the human race w'hich it is capable of alVording. lu.-itcad tf bciny 
opposed to each othet’j science and rcliyion are identieal in nature and odyin ; 
and it is a libel on the God of Truth Lo disparage the facts of science us un- 
worthy of regard, seeing that it is only through them that the laws which lie. 
has appointed for the regulation of both the auiiuato and inanimate w'orld can 
ever ljeco|ne known, or rendered applicable to our farther iinprovcmont as 
physical, moral, religious, .and responsible beings. 

J have entered at some length into this subject nt the outset, because the 
view which the reader entoi tains concerning it must exercise no .small influ- 
ence on the spirit in which he w'ill receive the information placed vvitliiii his 
reach, and on the willingness with which he wdll be disposed to act upon the 
rules deducible from it. If he shall regard all scientific truths and ioferenees 
merely as ingenious speculations, having no higher origin than the imagliiatioii 
of a fallible human creature, and as carrying with them a merely human sanc- 
tion, he will naturally think it of little practical importance whetlier his habi- 
tual conduct be directed in accordance with their dictates or not : whereas, if 
ho shall regard the laws of physiology and of all other departments of nature 
tkB furnishing plain and unequivocalindications of the divine toiU, their study and 
regular observance will appear no longer a matter of indifference, but a positive 

o 
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I'lio coinliict of tJio Sabbath Alliance in Rounding tho alarm of 
Morality in (hmjcr! has an unfortunato rosomblanc.e to the tactics of 

(tuty^ rrttiTcfuij amony the most miportctnt of oar moral and reliyiom uhliyatione. 
Kif^litly consideiTil, tlie iK'^l^ct of heulth, or its lUdiberate sacrifice in tho pur- 
suit of business, pleasure, or ambition, or oven in excessive exertion for the 
pur[)osos of benevolence, is as clearly u breach of moral duty as suicide itself. 
The, only difference is in degree ; and the punishment it entails is frequently 
of the severest kind — irremediable disease, loss of reason, or death. Proofs 
and examples of thi« unfortunately abound in society. For instance, several 
eases of pcrmanenl iinbeeility from excessi\e btiidy have come under my own 
observation, and similar eases ar<‘ found in almost every asylum for lunatics. 
The frequency with which naturally strong and well-constituted men are ob- 
served to break dov. n from CNluiustion in the midst of a prosperous career, fur- 
nishes anotlier lamentable confirmation of my doctrine, that many fall victims 
who might iiavci enjoycjd a hmg life of active and us<‘ful exertiem, had they paid 
that reasonable reg.vrd to Ihc! laws of health which common ])rudence recom- 
mends, and whicii more enligbltMicd views of religion \>ouldeven have enfbre«‘d 
ii])on them as a sacred duly. of f*hy.s{<dt>yy applied to Health and 

HdaratioOf 1-1 tb edit., ])p. 19 211. See also The Life a}it( Oitrre'ipondcnri of 
Aiidrevj Coiiih.', M.J)., pp, -ll)l)-.j(}9 ; The <\ini>litiititni of Man cons^idered in tkia^ 
tion to Fjjctvenal Ohje< by George Gomho ; pamphlets by the same, entitled, 
TiCinarA'H on Nalitmtil Kdutaliony- -The. lulation between llcliyion and Sciene.c , — 
Mliat thoaltl Xitt, tonal IJdneation Tauheaee ? - t'o'^r AddreamK on f^aalar rni>ee~ 
tarian Ftfacatioti,- -and Set alar In.di m tion, or Lxten&ion ofCharch L'ndoivmentif ? 
being a Letter lo the Duke of Argyle. The subject is illustrated likewise in the 
7?« ?»/c i£/ for July 18o2, Article T., On ►Secular Education ; and in 
three instructive Anntittl R( ptn'l» of the \Villittoi» fieevktr firhool, 1850-1852, pub- 
lished by iMaclaehlaii and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Ijondon.) 

It is curious that that very study which eminent English theologians so 
strongly r(‘commeiided a hundred years ago, and pointed to as somotijing 
which the Dcistical ehampions of natural religion had im])roperly overlooked, - 
J mean the study of nature, with a view to discover the will of God therein 
abundantly reveiiled,- should at tho present day be denounced by some of tlie 
Scottish clergy as irreligious and dangerous! In general, there is among re- 
ligious people a deplorable absence not merely of the knowledge of God s na- 
tural laws, hut eviMi of the knowledge that such laws exist. Many duties are 
consequently neglected without compunction, or loss of good name ; while the 
sutVering which ever attends such neglect, he it consciously or unconsciously 
coiiimitted, is sclf-complaccntly regarded as the chastisement administered by 
the Heavenly Father for the spiritual improvement of his chosen mies. 

Even so able and learned a div ine as Principal Ijee, in giving evidence before 
Sir Andrew Agnew's committee of the House of Commons on Sabbath-observ- 
ance in 1832, expressed himself in the following terms : — “ 1 do not know how 
mere ])vudential maxims or rules of morality can be satisfactorily and securedy 
established otherwisv* than on the basis of Scripture j but I hold it to be the first 
duty of every man who believi-s iii divine vevel.ition, to impress on all his fel- 
low creatures the momentous principle, which 1 think sufficiently intelligible 
by a little child, that ALL the worth and hapjdncsst atlaiuahle in time, and all the 
hopes of eternal life, are yained htj the kttow/edyc and belief of the tvurtl of (hd.^^ 
- - (/Hvidenre of Vr John Lee, in Report of the (Committee, p. 279, IJ,. 4141.) 

So also the Kev. Thomas Scott, a w riter in high estimation among the Puri- 
tans of the present day, tells with the greatest satisfaction that he had 

learned to look upon the llible as my book of instructions, given me along 
with the ministerial office by my Lord and Master ; that from thonco I might 
deduce all my doctrines, instructions, and admonitions, warnings, examples, 
encouragements, rules of duty, and motives to duty.*’ — {The Force of IVuthy ed. 
1836, p. 107.) 

To tho same purpose writes a religious la)' man,— the Elder of the Free 

Church,” whose pamphlet on Mr Wortley’s Hill for legalizing marriage with 
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an order of men with whom it caimot he ii.i;rocablo to tlicni to bo 
compared; I moan the Jesuits. Tillutson, in his preiaeo to Dr Bar- 
row’s TrmUse of the Pope's Snpvemicy, remarks, th;it although this 
point of supremacy “ is not only an indefensible, but an impudent 
cause, as cvxu* \vas undertaken by lennied pens,*’ yet Bellarmine 
hath the coiifidcne(3 to say the irhole nf f-lirisUttnifp dipruds upon it." 
And Pascal tells the Jesuits of his time, — “ But this is just one of 
the princij)al tricks of your policy, to male penph- helirrr lint rren/ 
thing is at stake, when in reaJitij there is nothing at s/ake.'*''^ The Jesuits, 

a, doceasotl wife/s sister av.'is ([noted in a fonner page. \Vo have nothing to 
do,"' says he. with expediency on the one side or tlie other, — ‘ 'I’o the law 
and to the testimony.' Jf (Sod has forhidden sucli marriages, Hk y can Tuner he 
ex[)edient. If Jle has not forhidden tliem [/.c. in tlm liibh*]. it cannot he ex- 
pedient in man to fr)rbid them, and he has iio right to do so." - (I*, lit).') 

Although these oj)inions arc ill harmony Uh the doctrine of the Cjitecliism of 
tlio ('hiirch of iScotland; that the word of (Sod, whicli is contaimul in the Serip- 
tmvsofthe Old a»Td New Testaments, is the tnth/ rule to direct ns how we 
may glorify and enjoy Ood,’' 1 much prefer the o])posite opinions ol‘ St J’aul, 
Ifooker, Taylor, Wilkins, Tillotsbn, Hoadly, Sherlock, Law, Conylu'an*, snid 
AVhately. .\iid the time, perhaps, is ivot far distant, when the Scotti)>]\ clergy 
will he compelled, hy the growing iiitelligcTU'e of (he [leople, to bestow upon 
natural religion the alteiilioii it demaiuN, and thus c)ial»l(‘ themselves to adajd. 
their instruction to the rci(ulrements of the ninet(X‘rith century. 

Dr .loi’tin, in his sermon on Isaiah v. 120 Wo unto thoiii that call evil good, 
and good evil I*‘) olwervcn : 

There Iuiao always been [lersons, such Jis those of whom Isaiah coTiiplains, 
who, Iiaviiig given llieimehes up to iniquity, would fain, Ibi* the (jiiiet of tlieir 
own minds, discard the dilfcrenccs of good and evil in human actions, as if 
tliero \>erc no ruh? t(» try tln*m hy ; as if they were nothing but the arbitrary 
fancies of men, according to the diUerent iiifluenees of educatioTT sind eustom ; 
as if doing well were only a fashion of appearing suitable to the coujitry 
we inhabit, which varies as much as the dilYerent dresses and laiTguages 
of nations, and their different tastes and inclinations; or, as if pre.seiit plea- 
sures and pain xvere the only standard of good and e\ il. 

“ Others there are, vej*y dillciamt from the former, sober, pious, and well- 
meaning persons, who out of a mistaken zeal for revealed religion, and for the 
honour of f’hristianity, sire not contented w ith preferring the, revealed to the 
natural law, for which we shall not blame them, but are apt to dejpreciate 
human reason, which also is the gift of Ood ; to slight natural religion, which 
also is the law of Ood ; and to resolve all moral good arid evil, and all moral 
duty, into the mere j)osili\e will and command of God set forth in the Law 
and the Gospel, as though without such insti'uctioii and assistance we could 
neither discern nor perform any one good deed. 

“ liut upon better consideratioTi, and nearer inspection, they w'ill lind oven 
by the rieviptuves, as well as by the light of reason, that sonve actions are good 
and some evil in themselves, and without respect to any revealed law ; and that 
there are some stated rules and measures by which we may judge of good and 
evil by our sense and reason. And yet at the same time it is very certain that 
revelation is of the utmost value and importance: that this additional gift of 
God is highly useful to guide and improve our natural notions of morality, and 
to enforce the practice of it; so that we must be vel-y ignorant, or very un- 
thankful, if wo do not discern its evidence, and receive it w'ith faith and gra- 
titude.” — (Jortin's Works, voL x., pp. 170, 171.) 

If these remarks are well-fouii(ied, Dr Lee has exhibited himself (I doubt not, 
incautiously) in the position of a sober, pious, and well-meaning person," 
actuated by “a mistaken zeal for revealed religion, and for the honour of Chris- 
tianity,” if not also of Judaism. 

* Provincial Letters, Letter xviii., p. 330 of Dr M'Crie’s Translation. 
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ht»wovcr, when (hey jL-aiusny tl\cJiisolvf*s, tiro less apt tliMU tho Sahlia- 
tnrians io do it clumsily. Tho abruptness with whirh tho asserters of 
tlio vital importaneo of tho b\>iirtli Coinmaudmoiit soinotiinos pass 
from Ibar to coiifidouec, is liidiorous; as, for iiistaiioe, in honest John 
Voungor’s prize-essay on tho J^nhbath, wlicirc ho oxpi’osses great alarm 
for tho safety of “ (lie nliolc law' of lifo,” if tho obligation of tho 
P^iirlh Commaiulinent bo denied ; since upon other pi'ocepts of the 
Pocjilogne “ arc foiindod,'' ho tolls us, “ tho laws of socioiy, the na- 
tional security for puhlio conduit.'’ Deny the obligation ot tho J^c- 
calogiio, and “ tho wickcil,” says he, “ w ould have full scope for mis- 
chief, so loug as they could personally defend themselves from the 
coTiseipioiicos of a general libertiinsm. Yes, tho Fourth Command- 
ment' is as sacred and as necessary as at least any other on the divine 
tables — as obligatory to-day as it was in the tabornaclo ol Israel.” 
Here we are expeoled to forgot tbat any Laws of Hod save the Deca- 
logue exist : but straightway bo givos us the oofnfortablo assurance 
tbat tbc ►‘^'abbatli lias anotbor foundation, wbicb may support it even 
in the awdul event of Ibe obligation of, the Hecalogue being demied ; 
it is, lias jieen, and will be, “ lynisrEXSAnLic to tJin temporal an icellas 
to flid spirifh'^d mlrddlfVh's of Dm in all ;iges, iVom the heginiiing io 
the <‘ 11(1 of the world’s iimo.*’ A’oiv surely what is iudispensabh^” is 
ill little danger of bocomiiig obsolete! Ihis Iiopo is confirmed by 
what he farther propounds; namely, tliat ‘‘ the diviiui law' in regard 
to tho l^abhath lies nut alone in Uiewords of the Commandment, nor in 
our proof that tlu; Coininainlineiit was Irom the date of our creation ; 
hid dho ihipvudid dpon the mitural t.oiistfiid/on ofmau, in his pJn/siaif, 
ivt'lhrfudl^ inoral, ii,<d religions arp^eilirsy^' A\ hat ri^k is thf3ro of 
snrh a foundation being weakened liy the abandonment of the Jewish 
precept ? and w'liat.in‘od lias it of being strengthened by a suficr- 
natural prop < “ 0 ye of little faitli !” 

To those who, for such reasons as are set forth in the foregoing 
I’loa for Sunday Ti'aiiis, look upon the Sabbatarian Directors of the 
Edinburgh and UlasgoAV Railway Company as flagrant bargain- 
breakers, the tbllow’ing averments, in a Sabbatarian prize-essay, 
which, 1 am bapjiy to say, contains a great deal of really excellent 
matter, will seem extravagant and ridiculous. “ Slight tho Sabbath, 
and you slight religion ; slight religion, and you strike at the roots 
of society — at truth, honesty, and virluo. But lot a people honour 
the Sabbath, and they do reverence to religious principles ; they 
strengthen tlioso foundations upon which tho social virtues are based 
— sobriety, order, hei^aud for oovenasts, clieerfulricss, temperance, 
both personal and political, flourish among them, and give stability 
to tlioir union.”f 

True ; if you believe cither Sabbatb-observanco, or Cliristmas-oL- 
servanco, or any other observance whatever, to be a religions duty, 
and yet neglect it, you slight religion, and blunt the moral feelings 

* The Light of the Week ; or the Tcniporal Advantages of the Sabbath, con- 
sidered in Uelation to the Working Classes. Jly John Younger. London, 1849. 
Pp. 45, 46. 

t The Henderson Prize-Essay upon the Advantages of the Sabbath, when 
rightly observed, to Literary and Professional Men. By Peter Young Black, 
Writer, Glasgow'. 1860. P. 39. 



by habitually tlisregardiu^* their dietatcii ; but if, like t])e Quakers, 
you hold 110 such belief, your honesty and virtue” will sustain as 
iittlo damage as theirs do, from the habit of esteeming every day 
alike. In my opinion, to enjoin as a religious duty the sort of Sab- 
hath-obsorvauce prescribed by the siandanU (d the Church of Scot - 
land (but which, it is fair to acknowledge, is by no means recom- 
mended by Mr Black), has a tendency to produce the very evils 
which that gentleman is desirous to ward oil’; for wlnm a duty is 
imposed which the reason and healthy instiuets of human nature 
rebel against, it will seldom be strictly perlbrnied ; it is in opposition 
to tbo views of the most cnligbtened' ami inliuential classes of tbo 
community ; these, if they hypocritically conform, are themselves dc- 
moralisetl hy such practice ; while, if nonconformists, they set an ex- 
ample wliich influences others not of their opinions, who, becoming 
thus habituated to disregard in practice what they believe to bo a 
hiAV of eVod, soon become accustomed to sliglit. the laws which are 
divine.* Micliaelis expresses this \iew with liis usual energy 
(>i language, in a passage wbieli, althougb quoted iii a former page 
(see p. 17(3), is good ouougb to bo repeated iuu-u : — “ A legislator who 
iUtompts to introduce a system of morality to(^ strict for liis subjects, 
will, by aiming at too mneli, gain nothing, and only pave the way for 
their more audacious and extensivo transgression of his laws; and 
w'liat they have siicce^sriilly tried as to one, they will soon put in 
praetieo iis to others.”" If tiiis is Irnc of duties which are truly 
moral, mucli more apj)lica])lo must the observation bo to imaginary 
duties w'hicb have no foundation either in the bunian conscience, in 
reason, or in the revoabul will of (cod. 

Not loss to the presmit purpose is the warning which Baxter gives 
in the following words ; — “ Tak(‘ heed that you do nut make your- 
self more wui'k than Clod hath made you, ]»y fjgiiiiig things unlawful, 

which (?lod hath not forl)iddeu All overdoing in (rod’s 

w'ork is nudoing; jiml whoiiver j^ui meet with that would ov'erdo, 
suspect him to he cither a subtle, destroying enemy, or one deluded 
by Ibo destroyer.’' -I- 

Milton also obsi-rves : - lie who wisely would ri*slr.iiii the reason- 
able soul of man witbiii duo bounds, must first himself know perfectly 
how far the territory and dominion extends of just and honest liberty, 
it.s little must he ojfer to hind that which God hath loosened^ ns to loosen 
that which Ur. hath hound. Tlio ignoranco and mistake of this high 
point hath heaped up one huge lialf of all the misery that liath been 
since Adam. . . The greatest burdiui in tlic world is superstition, 

not only of ceremonies in the Church, hut of inuuiinarjj and scare-crow 
sins at home. What greater w^oakeniiig, what more sulille stratngem 
against our Chrisiiaii warlare, when, besides the gross body of real 
transgressions to encounter, wo shall bo torrilied l)y a rain and sha- 
dowy mcnaciny of faults that arc i/yi And clscwliere he says : — “ It 

* Comuientaiios on tlie Laws of ?»foso.s, m)]. i., p. 10. 

+ Directions for getting and keeping Spiritual Deace and Comfort; Ilaxter's 
Works, vol. ix., pp. 189, 192. 

J The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Introd. ; Works, vol iii., 

p. 175, 170. 
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is tlio lici,i;ht of injustice, as well as an example of most dangerous 
teiidoncy in religion, to account as sin what is not such in mility”* 

“ The laws of religion,'^ says Montesquieu, “ should never inspire an 
aversion to anything but vice, and, above all, llioy should never estrange 
man from a love and tendernoss for his own sp('cies.”.f 

1^0 those extracts (which deserve to ho well considered) may bo 
fitly added a true and forcible exposition of the actual state of things 
from the Edinlmrgh Review : — “ In the present state of the world, unity 
is irroconciloable willi freedom ; and, in default of unity, the outward 
simulati*)!! of it is plain falsehood. We may agree that sincei'ity 
is not everytliing in religion : but insincerity, even on the right side, 
must bo something worse ; and how mucli of that there is in Old 
bhigland, we should bo sorry to see compute<l in a question of national 
character. Ileligious insincerily, commonly called cant, is one of our 
sj)ccial vices ; and yet it does not seem natural to us, but results in- 
sensibly from our conservative love of old forms of speech which have 
survived their meaning, and aiiciont rites that have no life left in 
tliem. Tin's is notabU* in (Jliurch and State alihc ; in our constitu- 
tional and legal fictions; in our public testimonials, tributes, toasts, 
(‘pitajihs, and oaths, no less than in our solemn creeds, confessions, and 
thanksgivings. (Jonsider, for example, in things sacred, our univer- 
sal conventional inditfereuce to the vows of sponsoi’s in baptism, al- 
though the awful old sm’vicc is scriqiulously retained. So of the Or- 
dination Service. Consider, also, the weekly rociTation of the Fourth 
Commandment, and the response to it, without one word of comment 
or (jualification on the part of the Church, notwithstanding that no- 
body believes a, Jewish Sabbath to be either binding upon Christians, 
or possible in imKlern life; and not the slrict(‘st Puritan of us all, not 
Scotland liersell*, even thinks of observing it as such. The immense 
^ariance betneeai the letter of this law and tin; most rigid practical 
interpretation of ii, conibunds all English hleas of Sabbath-kotqjing 
and Sabbath 'breaki ng ; creates unnecessarily an awful mtlvin pro/n- 
bitinn ; and Jays snares in the path of innumerable honest and devout 
men and woiinm. If the Fourth Commandment be, indeed, a law of 
the Christians, it is too certain that all Christians deliberately break 
it ; but if it be a law of the Jews only, then all the scandal is charge- 
able upon those who, professing to have di\ine truth in their keeping, 
ri'citc this law wei'kly from the altar, as if it were part of the »Scrmon 
on the kleunt. In Hio same w.ay, chapters from the Old Testament, 
and from the Now, are I'oad out to a congregation, wiih no other dis- 
tinction than that om; is the lirst, the other the second. Such incon- 
sistencies, to those who will reflect upon them, will appear far more 
important and more fruitful of evil consequences than most of us are 
aware of.”J 

Speaking of certain fancies about church authority, wdiich are now 
pretty generally acknowdedged to bo groundless. Archbishop AVhatcly 
says: — “ In somo instances, to iny ow'ii k non lodge, and j)robably in 

* Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 231. 

t Spirit of Laws, U. xxiv., ch. 22. 

j Kdinhurgh Review, vol. xcii., p. 349, 350, Oct. 1850.— See to the same effect, 
Mr Bailey’s Kssays on the Pursuit of Truth, &c., p. 230, 2(1 edit. 
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many others, such notions as I alliido to lja\c been nioi t‘ or less couu- 
tenaucoil by persons wlio are aware — or at least ivure at first aware — 
of their unsoimdiicss, fiom their supposed tondoncy to promote piety 
and morality. J>ut the good ottects resulting (ami such often have, 
apparently at least, resulted) from any laKe system, have a continml 
and rapid tendanci/ towards deeay^ while, the evil fruits are borne in eon^ 
tinually increasing profusion, and with more and more of poisonous luxit- 
riancfi,"^* 

So much for the influence of Sahbath-ohservance upon “ truth, ho- 
nesty, and virtue.” As to the favourahle influence on “sobriety” 
which Mr Black ascribes to it, the Quakers, J imagine, will stand as 
fiivourable a comparison Avith the Sabbatarian citizens of Cilasgow', as 
the Parisian slighters of the Sabbath notoriously do wilh the inha- 
bitants of Scotland at large.f By going to church, and there hear- 

* Kssays on Some of the Dangers to (Miristian Faith, &c., 2tl oUit., p. 196. 

t On this subject we have the strong and unexceptioiiahle Icstinioiiy of J)r 
Outhric, in his VVru on lehoJ/oj Jh'imhardiSyinul /Jrnnl't’nuens, piihli«]ieil 

at Kdinburgh in 18/)0: — “ Th** writer of this ‘Flea* spent, sis a student, some 
li\e or six months in Paris. He resided there during the peiiod of the carni- 
val, and was spectator of a sc<*ne on the Uoulcvards, v>liieli woulil have nuide 
a stranger huicy that a large portion ot* Us citiisens Jiad gojio mad. Yet amid 
such scenes, and during th.it extended period, he saw hut one ease of intoxica- 
tion. \Vc found few among our Freueti acituaintajices who helhwed the liible 
to be the Word of (iod. \Vc found the temples of worship deserted, hi,\e by 
some w'omeii and a few old men. We counted on one occasion thirty-tlu’ee 
tlieatres and phice.s of amusement open on the Sabbath-day. And w e met with 
many other things besides, to make us almost say with Abraham, ‘ The fear of 
God is not in this place.’ Yet, althougli our avocations led us often througli 
the worst parts of the city, nml occasionally lalo in tl»e evening i)i that city, 
containing tlieii a population six tiiiie.s larger than Kdinburgh — wc saw but one 
drunken man, and no drunken woman. Well — w^c stepped from the steamer 
upon one of the r.ondon quays, and had not gone many 2 )aces, when our national 
pride was humbled, and any (Mjristianity w'e may have had was put to the blush, 
by the disgusting .spectacle of drunkards reeling along I he streets, and hi ling 
the air with str.inge and horrid iniprccalioiis. In one liour wa saw in fjoJidon 
— and in Edinburgh, with all her churches, and schools, ar.d piety, we Recovery 
day — more drunkenness than wc saw in five long nionthr) in guilty Paris. 

‘ Tell it not in Hath • publish it not in the .streets of Askelon.’ Suredy these 
facts disclose a state of things for which llrilish tdiristians ought to blush.” 
To shew that France is by no means a solitary instance of s'liieriority in this 
respect over fciahbath-keeping Scotland, Dr Guthrie adds : — “ A'ovv, our exjm- 
rience in this matter is very much the same as that of others, who have been 
vsimilarly ^daced, as we found in the corresiioiullng statement of a l)ook of Tra- 
vels in the Brazils, - the work of a gentleman vvln> now presides over the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens in Ceylon, ^lost pcoi)lft know the low state of morality in 
the Brazils, that there the marriage tic is almost entirely loosed, and thaC])riests 
and i)eo 2 )lo arc one sweltering mass of corrujition. This gentleman, glad to 
breathe once uiot'c the pure air of a religious land, reached ljiNer 2 )ool on a 
Sabbath morning, but wdiat was tlic scene which met him on his native shores 'i 
On that sacred day, ere he had spent as many hours in Livcrpoid as ho had 
2)n.ssed years in the Brazils, he saw more drunkards than he ha«l seen during 
his wdiole sojourn in a country where the ordinary decencies of life are laughed 
t\j scorn. Whether our nation is or is not the most drunken nation in the 
w'orld, we leave others to settle ; but surely these arc facts which ought to till 
us with shame.” — (Pp. 27, 28.) 

At a meeting of .fustlccs in Glasgow, on 29th November 1852, wdien the 
moans of recreation for the w'orking classes w'cre discussed, in connection with 
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ini^ sobriety aiul tlie oUkm- virtiu-s recommeudetl, many may, ami I 
doubt not do, recoi\e much bciieiit. But to expect that ill-lodged 
and ill-cMlueated people, ^vbo bavo no resources of science, litera- 
ture, or amusement, wherewith to refresh their spirits and occupy 
af^roe:lbl^ llie aflermHui of Sunday in this gloomy northern climate, 
should generally abstain from using tbo sole menus they liavo of ho- 
eoiiiing clieerful — to expect that a temptation which, to a grave and 
heavy p('oplo like tlio Scotch, is inniiitely stronger lhan it Avoiild he 
to tlu^ lively Parisians, oven it' their climate were as bad as onrs and 
their means of recreation as few —to expect this, 1 say, is to expect 
what assuredly w ill never he realised as long as human nature con- 
tinues what it is. A])ove all, the proscription of music on Sundays 
seems to me to he worthy only of barbarians. 

To the statements above (pioted from Mr Younger, another Sabba- 
tarian has recently ad<!ed theecpially cheering information, that “ the 

ail application (uliich was gcanted) foi* tlie lieoii^c of a roapectable minor 
theatro, oiif' of tlioiii, Mr David Hell of r.larkhalJ, said, “ lie hoped to see the 
day when ti\e or six steamers vAoiild leave the lirooniiclaw every Sunday.” 
On this, a (ilasgow paper, (lie S»oi(h Refoi'Mcrs" iHttzetto, remarks: \Ve 

think lu' was guilty of a litlle indiscretion in shocking the I’cligioiis nerves of 
the minority. ^Mr lh*ll, in short, was a little too fast, and went perhapB a 
little too far; but wliat did Mr W. Kidston iiieaii, when ‘ he inferred it was 
that gentleman's intention to introduce continental immorality?' IT’fi (ionht 
if tliCi'p l»' m'i}'C iuthioynl!/ If in (ftvj ritij on thv ('ontin^nt thfut fi'-'t tu thi'i nrtijuil 
iilijoJ w I kmc (thanks to the ruriinns) the people aris (‘xcluded 

on Sunday from e\cn the llotanieal Gardens, and shut up, like j>o many dogs 
ill !]i( ir kennels, or driven to dens of a far more degrading character, until it 
is time to rt‘eonimei'.,‘e their work sjt six o'clock on Monday morning.” 

On the 21th oi tin* same montli, there was liehl .i meeting of the l*resbytery 
of Kdiiiburgli, at whicli Dr Muir declared “ his conviction, rliat if such places 
of amusement as the (’rystal rulaee were allowed to be opmied dui ing non- 
canoniciil hours, as ihry were culled, on Sundays, llie result of it would be to 
bring on this country llu‘ wholt- nj (ha id/vuunutiou.^ of the {*oiiiiuent, wliere the 
houis after di\iiie sciw ice were gi\en up lo aimiSfiiient, and vain and idle re- 
creation and prolligaey." For my part, I sshould regard the Continental “ abo- 
mination" of sobriety as a very good “ result;” and, as for fn'o/Idfaci/, we aie 
so well supplied w illi tliat already on Sundays in our large towns (though it 
shews itaell* less “ before folk ’ here than on the Continent), that no appreciable 
increase ol’ it under the baneful iiilliieiico of the Crystal Palace is likely to take 
])lace. If our clergy had the advantage of seeing the Continental nations for 
theiiiselves, they would learn that wherever the natural characlor of the people 
resembles that of the Scotch, (as in Holland and ^’orthern (Jermany,) they be- 
have at least as virtuously as w e do, notwithstanding their non-observance of the 
ruritaiiical Sabbath. The autlior of that beautiful and thoughtful volume, Com- 
panion.f of mij }<olitnde, (Mr Helps,) writing of a Sunday evening in Germany, 
says: — I wandered amongst the various groups of quiet, decorous, beer-imbib- 
ing Germans, wdio, in fainily-parties had come out to these gardpns to drink their 
beer, smoko their pipes, and hear some music. In those fortumitc rcijions they have 
not made a ffhaidy idol of the Su.idtiy." (P. 127. See also pp. 27, 37, 102.) My 
own observations in Germany, as well as the mucli w ider experience of .several 
friends wdio have resitled for considerable periods there, confirm the conclusion 
to which I think the study of human nature loads, that to make a ghastly idol of 
►Sunday as the Scotch do, is iio.^uively conducive to drunkenness and profligacy. 
To thi's subject I shall return in ^'ote L. ; at present, I conclude by transcribing 
this excellent ma.xim from Ilurke's Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishc : — “ Law- 
ful KNJOYMKNT IS THE SUBKST METHOD TO PREVKM’ UNI,AWFUL GllATIFIOA- 
TION.” — (H'brli of Edmund JiurkCy vol. vi., p. 312, ed. 1S23). 



morality of the Sabbat li hcin^ invontrovevtible^ tlu^ k coping of the (lay 
holy unto the Lord is ns truly and inialloiiibly ii part ot' tho moral 
law, as to honour and obey parents and magistrates, — to abstai]\ from 
falsehood, theft, and murder. The authority of man may (daim to set 
aside the obligation of any (►f tho other (Mimmandments as soon as that 
of the fourth." '" 

This would he extremely ^\ell titt(‘dto allay mou’s fear for the safety 
of the Sahhath, if they did not see plainly that the “ iindehatoahle” 
and “ in(* * * § oiitro\ortihlo” moi'ality of Sahb:ith-ohf-<‘rvance is extensively 
and powerfully “ controverted,” ev(‘n in the Sabbatarian camp. Dr 
Ijouiixl himself, the man who first in Miigland hoistetl tho Sahhatarian 
colours, admiis that the Fourth Commaudinent “ was given in tiie 
beginning not so nmeh by the light of nature as tiie rest of the nine 
eomiiiandmenis wore, hut by express words, wium (lod sanctified it. 
.f\>r though this he the law of nature that some days should be sepa- 
rated to ffod’s worship, as appears by the praern e of the C»eiitil(‘s; 
yet that it should bo c^ery snrenth the Lord liimscdf sot down in 
express W(»rds ; which otherwise hi/ the li^fhi of nature Ihjtj could nener hare 
found,’"^ 

If the duties ])roscribod in the Fourth ( ommandment re, ( njmn a 
law written on the heart and grafted on lh(5 constitution of man, how 
was it possible for the acute and learned JJaxter to declai’C that th'‘y 
are “))ut of positive institution, and not naturally known to man, as 
other duties are how can Dr !M‘Crie aUlrm that “it is only from 
tho law of r('volation that we learn Sabbatical dii(y”?§ and how 
could the accomplished Dr Barrow conclmle, tlrnt “seeing in its own 
nature tho Fourth Fommaudment ditfevelh from the re.st of the Ten 
Laws, the obligation tlim-oto being not, di<cerjiil)ly to natural light, 
grounded in the reason of tlio thing, uecau nowise be assured that an 
universal and pcTpetiial obligation thereto was intended, or that its 
obligation did extend liirtiier than to the Jcw.s, to wlioin it was as a 
jbnnal law delivm*ed, and upon special cofisitlorjuions severely incul- 
cated; to whose humour, condition, and circimirilanees, it might also 
perhaps ho particular!} suited.” |1 

According to Bishop Taylor, the rest which the Jews were com- 
manded to observe on tho Sabbath, “ 1> ;ing only conimoTnorative of 
their deliverance from the Egyptian servitude, was not moral, nor 
j)erpetiial ; it could be dispensed with at tho coiiimand of a prophet ; 

* Sabbath Trading : An Addres'^ to tho Shavcbolders of t iio. (^alcdonian and 
other Ilailwiiy Linos, p. 7. Edinburgh, 18o2. 

t Hound on the Sabbatli, lid. ed. pp. 11, 10; quoted in Tleyliu’s History of 
^he Sabbath, I’art I., p. 10. J>r Hound's book was lirst ])ul)lihlicd in 150,3. 

I Works, vol. xix., p. 186. -A few" pages faillier ou lie says: “ It is of tho 
law of nature (that is, known by natural light without otlior revelation), 
1. That God should be worshipped ; 2. That soeicties shf)u]d assemble to do it 
together ; 3. That some set time should bo separated statedly to that use; 4. Tliat 
it should he done with the whole heart, without worldly diversions or distrac- 
tions. But I know nothing in nature alone from whence a man cun prove that, 
1. It must be cither just one day in seven ; 2, Or. just wdi.at day of the seven 
it must be; 3. Nor just what degree of rest is necessary : though reason may 
discern that one day in seven is a very convenient proportion.” — (P. 187.) 

§ Memoirs of Sir A, Agnew, p. 152. 

|j Exposition of the Decalogue; Barrow's Works, rd. 1847, vol. ii., p. 572 
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ii was tlispoiised with ;it the command of .Toshua, — it was hroken at 
tho siego of Joriclu),- - it always yielded when it clashed with the <lnty 
of any oilier commaiulmenl ; it was not observed by the priests in the 
Tonijile, nor in the stalls by the herdsman, nor in the house by the 
‘ major-(lonio but they did lead the ox to water, and ‘circumcised 
a son ; that is, it yichliMl to charity, and to religion, not onl^ to a moral 
(hifji, hut to a ccrumoniid, and therefore could not oblige us. J3ut that 
wdiitdi remained was imitable ; the natural religion which was used 
upon the. lewish festivals was lit also for the holidays of Christians.”* 

A century afterwards wo find J)r Jortin writing in a similar 
strain : — 

fU)d gave the Jews two sorts t)f laws. 

“ lie gav(‘ them laws rcnpiiring of them actions wJiich wore good 
and right in themselves antecedently to those laws, and which are of 
perpetual obligation, as piety, purity, mercy, justice, and the like. 
Thes(’ are moral law's. 

“ lie gave tlnnn laws commanding or forliidding'Hiings which ap- 
jicjirod indilferinil in tlioir own nature, but w'ore intemhul, williont 
quest ion, for w^'se and good purposes. »Such wnre, to offer sacriiices, 
to ()bs(‘rvo a sfrlct rest upon (he sexenth day, not to plough or sow 
the seventh >car, and the like. TliCvSe arc positive, ritual, ceremo- 
nial law's. 

*■ Now, though both are to he (disorved, as far as is possible, with 
the utmost care and caution, yol, in ca<e they should ever interfere, 
the lalter in reason oiiglit to give place, as less usid'iil, less weighty 
and imporiaut. So likinviso say the projdiets, declaring that God 
will have mercy and not sacrifice, — namely, wdiere both cannot ho had ; • 
that hepriders morality to rites and corenionies, whore tlio one or the 
other must la* left un<lon(‘.”f 

The remark of llishoii AVarhnrton has already lieen quoted (p. 1G9), 
that had the .Icnvish Sahbalh been a nwrai and not a [mitivr institu- 
tion, it could not have heen eiiqdoyed as a partition-xvall to siqmrate 
the Jew's from other nations. that remark I see no possibility of 
a reply. 

On tin* other hand. Bishop Burnet discusses this point as follow's: 
— “ With respi'ct to tIio morality ol the Sahhath,” says he, “ it ought 
to bo ohsorved, that those things are said to he morale and of the law 
of nature, which arc in thmiisolves rational and fit to ho done, though 
tliere was no exjiress coininand to enjoin it. So that where there 
is a great eqnily in the thing itself, enough to sway a rational and 
honest man the doing it ; this is to ho esteemed moral, and autho- 
rised by the law of nature. That is of positive institution which is 
ohsorved only because it is commanded, and hath no intrinsical good- 
ness or reason in itself to rccoinmond it to our practice, hut ohligoth 
only upon the injunction and authority of another : as, for instance, 
it is naturally good to obey onr parents, to abstain from murder, theft, 
{•dnUi'ry ; and to do unto others as wo would like to have done unto 
us. These things we are obliged unto by the very light of reason 
and principle of nature, though there had been no written law of God 

* Ductor Dubitantiuni, Ii. ii., eh. 2, Riilo 6, § 58 ; Works, vol. xii., p. 425. 
f Dr Jortin’s Works, vol. ix., p. III. 
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to impose them.”* * * § The Bishop coutemls ior the moral iiaturo 
of the duty to keep holy one <lay in seven, upon tlio o;i*ound that 
“ a convenient portion of our time is due unto tlic service and wor- 
ship of Ciod, hy natural andjnoral right,” and that “we ourselves, 
had it been left to us, could not have set a]»art l(‘ss time for his ser- 
vice than (led hath done.” To which I reply, that under the Chris- 
tian law, Cod is to he served and worshi])pcd every day of our lives ; 
that the Jewish Sahbaih was not apjminted for the service and wor- 
ship of Cod, hut (besides its use as “a sign”) solely for the n‘- 
freshment of man and boast ;f and that, besides, tlno'c is not tlie 
slightest ground in reason or history, for allirming that the light of 
nature would have made knowit to mankind any such duly as 
that of consecrating the seventh day of the Aveek, or any particular 
day Avhaiover, to the religious service of Cod. Il‘ then* is really “ a 
great equity in the thing itself, (‘nougli tosAvav a rational and honest 
man to the doing it,” how comes it to ))ass that noiilier Socrates, 
riaio, Aristotle, Cicero, Luther, Milton, nor Chillingtlorth, recog- 
nised the <luty of estcomiiig one day in s<'ven abo\(‘ the olliors, or 
wholly (leA’oling the seventh or any olli(*r day to religions oxereises ^ 

Even Dr Wardlaw admits (though witli ilio caution ofa Clnsgow 
minister, aware of the risk he runs of treading on tin* toes of rurilaui- 
cal pn‘judicc), that the Sa))hath, “considered as th(‘ S(*tliiig aj)ni‘t ofa 
special day for a special purpose,” is “a positive* iiistilute'’ nion'ly.J 
“ For aiiglit we can porc(‘ive,” says lie, “ Cod might have created llie 
world ill seven <la,>s, and rested on the eighih ; or in nine days, ami 
rested on the tenth. In the latter case, instead of w(;eks of s(‘vmi 
days, Avo should have had decades. We do not feel, in making such a 
supjiositioii, any thing at all incongruous — any thing in llu* l(‘asl de- 
gree revolting to our moral principles. If avo do, a moiiienCs exaiiii- 
natioii of the feeling n ill satisfy us, that it arises eiitir(*ly fioiii the 
association of sacri'diiess with tlui aclnally exisling arraiigeiiii'iil ; and 
that, had this arraiigc'iiu'nl been one of decades, instead t)f necks, tlie 
feeling Avouldhave been exactly the reverse of what it is ; the sacivd- 
iicssluuiig aliaclied to tlie t(*iith day, and tlio uneasy misgiving to (he 
sovonth.”§ Yet lie thinks it “ truly surprising” to find Archbishop 
Wliaielv saying, “ The dogma of tin* Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster (ill their Confession of Faith), that the ol)ser\ancc of the Sab- 
bath is part of the Moral laAV, is to mo utterly unintelligible.” n iio 
reasons of liis surprise are in their turn “ surprising” - assiiniiiig as 
tlusy do, 1st, that “ the worship of Cod, and the ciilti\atiini of the 
principles of piety, or true religion,” are duties enjoined hy tin* Fourth 
Couinuiiidment ; and, 2d ly, that the oh\ioiis utility of “ stated sea- 
sons” of social Avorship imposes on us, as a moral diity> the obligation 
to keep holy a certain day of the week by abstiiieiico from labour 

* Sermon on the Fourth Commamlment, in Knox's Family Leciuros, p. ‘2o7. 

t The reasons of this opinion will be gi\oii in Note It. At piofecnt I merely 
add, that the duty uf public worship is by no im ans called in jjiirstion here : 
all that I aUirm is, that the Fourth Commandment never was the foundation 
<»f that duty even to the Jews, nor, although it were of universal and perpetual 
obligation, would be the foundation of the duty to us. 

J Discourses on the ISabbath, p. 75. 

§ Pages 79, 80. 
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{ho ^\liolc ol’ its course. But 1 quite agree A\ith him in 
lioMiiig, llr'^ even -ing the Sahbatli-hiw to be positive and 

uc>tmorjil, it v.ojiid l)e biiitliug on all men ;it this day, if it were not a 
law peculiar lo tin' Mosaic eioiioniy, but (as be tbinbs it is, and I 
tliiiik it is iio() an nnrepealod law proscribed to the human race at the 
creation. “ rorsous are a])t to fancy says bo, tbat, in order to 
jirove an ancient instilnti<in not to bo biniling, they have nothing to 
(b) but to shew it to be of what iboy call a positive nature. But this 
is obviously a mihtalvO. An observance which can plead the positive 
enaclinents of divine authority, is as really of moral obligation, so 
long as it continues nniTjmalcd, as if it woi'o one of the eternal* and 
universal principles of right and* wrong. AVbo will presume to in- 
terpose bis authority, l<» sot aside what the wdll of Deity has enacted ? 
No will but bis own can abrogaio bis own institulions.”'^ Not a 
doubt of it. Altbougb, intriiisiodhi, ibo thing imposed by the pre- 
eopt continues unaltinvd, whoever fiiuls siiiricicnt evidence that a 
positive l-iw* lias been given him by the Deity, is morally bound 
to jicrform the duty required — “ it bm'ng as rea^^onablt* and fit,” says 
Dr Cliandbu*, “ that I should attend to the voice and w ill of the 
])remo Being in ovternal revelation, as ibat I should submit to the 
voice and will of (lod by reason or internal roA elation. If, then, 
the law that the seventh day of the wTok shall I'o sanctified isnnivor- 
sal and unrepoaled, there is surely groat imjiiotv in sanctifying another 
day in its place. 

By J)r Dorimer, tln‘ subject of the lad few ]):iragrapbs is bandied 
in a truly original way. • “In regard,’’ says he, “to the objection 
to the moral oldigafion of (lie Sabbafli-laav, on the score that, un- 
like tlie otii'jis, it d Ks not rise out of rhe iiecessa.ry relations in which 
men st.'iiid to Dud and lo each other - relations imb'])ciident of posi- 
tive insliliitimis — T answer: It is by no means eleartli.il all the Com- 
niandments ((be stneutb for instance) aro I’oiimb d on rea^Jon or con- 
Si'ienco --(bat, on the contrary, the earlv and nuiviirsal jn’evalenco of 
polyga'uy seems a plain prool' that the sci‘i])tiiral law of marriage is 
as much matter of jiositivo iiiditntion as the appropriation of the 
sevenlb portion of time to tlie sersice of God;* bcsidis, the particular 
amount of time, a, day in seven, may bo, yea, certainly is, positive, 
while the priarq/le of a stated season for worship is moral.”J 

From this we learn Dr Jjorimer’s opinions to bo — 

1. That to remove an objection to the moral obligation of one com- 
mandment, it is.w(dl to afiirm that the same objection m(ti/ apply to 
others, and at all events i^eeins plainly to apply to one of them. 

2. That ])(dygamy was forbidden to the Jews by the Seventh Com- 
mandment, wdiicb iflcntions adultery alone ;§ and the Rev. Mr Mont- 
gomery’s notions about polygamy arc erroiu'oiis. 

3. ^Jdiat the Seventh Commamlmoiit is therefore a positive and not 
a moral precept ; altlioiigb, in a former page, Dr Lorimer lays much 

Discowr^jos on the Sahbath, p. 7(>. 

t Plain lleesona for being a riiri&tiati. I’y Samuel (’handliT, D.L). Lon- 
don, U7a0. In Watson’s Coll, of Thcol. Tracts, vol. iii., p. 480. 

I The Protestant or the Popish ISiibbath ? p. G3. 

§ With the Jews this word had a more limited signifiralion than with us. 

Ritto's C'ycli'p. of Bib. Tiit., ^ol. i., p. 77. 



stress upon tlio fiiv'l,that in Ezolviol wiii. O S “ Sa))batli \iola- 

tion is classed with tlio liiov.d oHVikcs, sucdi as tiio murder ol* 

children, adulteri/, sacrilege’’ (p. 55). bh'oin wliicli passage, again, 
it appears that, in liis opinion, not only adultery hut sacrilriie (“ doril- 
iiig Ood’s sanctuary,” i.c. the temple at Jernsahun, is th.e phrase in 
Ezekiel) is a moral ollbnco capable ol* being coinmilied by (uuitile 
Chi’istians ; and that ho regards as one and the same (hing the men- 
tioning of duties in .sHcccss'/ea, and the "" chossimf of Ihem togolher 
as duties of the same sjjocies. And, 

4.. That, af'lor fill, the ohjoction under ooiisidcraLioii “ Wfin /y -, ye<ty 
certainly is, uril founded ; but to copiiierbalauce tins Taci, ‘‘ the prin- 
ciple of a stated smtion for wonsiiip,” to which the Fourth Couimand- 
mont docs not even allude, “ is moral” ! 

Admiralde logic, worthy of the cause iu which it is employed 

To say, as T)r Arnold h)r instance dot^s, Unit “ wo are hound hy the 
spirit of the J<\)i!rtli Coininandinent, bo.anjo wo are not fii to do with- 
out” the observance of the Sunday, f is a confused and incorrect w'ay of 

^ There is an excelloiilj <lc‘monstratioii of the posilh'e (“h.-jrartcr of tiip Fourth 
(\)mtUHii(lment in Dr Janios FosterV Soriuotis, vol. i\ p. liOO, J^ut sis the fart 
is puUiciputly ailmittc’il in the pMssagrs a])ovc qiiotLd jVoin ►"‘'abbatariau writers, 
his argument need iiot be pivhented 

t “ The roul (piestioii,” says he, “■ is, Avo w(‘ i'l;'bt in keeping the Sunday, 
or are "wj* not ri|.dit 'flie Fourth (Nmmnandniont dors not nns\v«T tliis rpiestion 
by it‘self‘j no, not tliougli it ho used every Siirulay in our own service, V’or wo 
do not keep tlie Fourth (Jomniaiulnient, seeing that wo ilo not keep holy the 
sevontli day, but tlie first, ; not the day on which fSod rested from all his works, 
but th(i day on vvliicli lie rai.'.cd uj) Jesus from the dead. And as to altering a 
command of the l.aw, he must Know little of tlic obedience wliieli the Daw re- 
quires, who could think that men might alter it at their diseretion,*’ - (Scnuonn, 
by Thomas Arnold, D.J)., vol. Hi., p. 28t). Ijimdon, 1834.) 

AVilhcr the Fourth ('ommandirient/’ says .Archbishop Whately, nor any 
other law enjoining the observance of the s<‘venth <lay of the week in Jiiemory 
of the close of the creation, is regarded by Dhrislians as binding on Muon. For 
if it wore, tJiey would be bound strictly to obey it, as it was given. For the 
Apostles — who, tlieinsel VOS, as Jews, kept the Sabbath-day, and also, as Chris- 
tians, assembled for worship on the Lord’s Day never made a rhantjf^ of the 
Sabbath from the seventh day to the first. And no (diurcli, consisting of un- 
inspired men, has any right to change any divine ordinance designed for them. 
Hut the Mosaic law having come to an end, and moreover having never been 
binding on Centiles, a Christian Church is left to deteriniiie what days shall be 
set apart .” — (InirodHctorij Lessons on the IJhtonj of Jielipiom, M'orship^ p. 13(5, 
2d. od., London, 1849.) 

It thus appears that these two eminent theologians liavc found in the New 
Testament no repeal of the seventh-day-Sabbath law, and no record of the in- 
stitution of a first-day Sabbath. What are commonly called “ proofs” from 
the Christian Scriptures, of a traiisforcnce of the Sabbath from the scventli day 
to the first, would excite only ridicule among educated men, if they were not 
adduced on behalf of a foregone conclusion. These so-called pnmfs we shall 
have occasion to consider in Note K. 

When, at a meeting of the Kdinburgli and Ulasgow liailway (’ompany, I put 
W’'hately’s opinion into the mouth of an imaginary Rabbin, in the terms appear- 
ing at pag(‘s 11 and 12 of this volume, they were received with a storm of 
disapprobation ; but among the clerical shareholders present, none attempted 
to refute them. The report of this part of the proceeilings, in the Scotsman of 
13th March 1850, is as follows : — Mr Cox proceeded to illustrate his principles, 
by supposing the shares of the railway to have boon purchased to such an ex- 
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writin" ; toi’ (uily Inivfi, aiul not tlic spirit of tlienf, can witli propriety 
1)0 sai<l to biinl. Tho ri.i^lii proposition is, tliat wc are bouiul by wbat- 
ovor natural laws tbe laws of any nation embody ; and, tliougli you may 
call the natural law oinbodiod in a Jewish law “ tlio spirit” of that law, 
tlic natural law so embodied binds us no otherwise than through its own 
indepeiidont and eternal force as a law of iialiiro. ^fliis is well and 
pitliily stah'd by Arclibisliop Whately in one of bis minor pnbliea- 
cations, ^\lu■re lie is speaking of tbe moral dutl(‘s commanded in the 
.lewisb code. “ Of ciiiirse,” says lie, “ Christians are bound to prac- 
iis(; lhe<e and all otlnM* moral duties. Hut that is because these are, in 
themselves, r/jer </7 diitii's ; not liecause (lii'yare enjoined in the T jaw of 
Moses; Avnich was desigmd for the one p«‘ople of Israel.”-' 

In the niisU coiitroA(MS} about slate ciinrcbes wliicb took place in 
Scollainl about twenty years ago, this ])oint, or at least one substan- 
tially tbe same, ^\as brought under discussion by J)r Inglis, in his 
ViH(lir((h(ni of JurJr.Vfirtital Hsl.thlislintrufs, In Chapter I., Section I., 
bo has occasion to consider and o|)pose tbe arguiiumt, ‘‘that undertbe 
Mosaic dispensation tbe govennnent exercised ovei* tbe peculiar jieopic 
of Gotl was a Theocrorti^ and that the proceiinro under it cannot, for 
tluit reason, be regardi'd as an e.\anipl(‘,” He admits that in some 
instances tlu'V acti‘d in a manner which, witlumt the control aiul di- 
rection of Oo<l, would liave been “ uiiwarrantalile,” and in which, coii- 
ROipuMitly, we, who art‘ deslitute of sujiernatural guidance, arc iiowiso 
liound to follow’ tliem. Jhit this, in* argues, is no ri'aMUi why w’o 
should not imitate actions of a dillbienl kind, “if w'c only find it in 
onr power to make tbe rorjuisite ilistinctioii” betw’ccu Avbat we oiujht 
to imitate and what we oatjht oof, “ Were tlu‘ moans ami tbe rule of 
(lislinction in any nu'asnre dubious,” lie proceeds, “ lliere might be 
cause for lu'sit.ii ion. But the princi])le winch is to giiidij ns, in dis- 
tijig'uisbing those acts of administration, wdiicb may be fairly regarded 
as an example, from others to which tbe objection in ijuesl ion applies, 
is so ])rocise and unequivocal that. ‘ be who runs may read.’ What- 
ever wo lind inconsistent with that moral law’, which (toiI hath pre- 
scribed for tlic regnlaliou of Iniuian conduct, is clearly an exception 
from Avbat wo either may or ought to imitate. But on the otlier liand, 
and so far as eoiueriis tho present ohjection, whatever appears to ho 
consistent with the great law' of moral obligation, and is at tbe saiiio 
time exempliliod by tbe kings of Israel ami Jndab, w'o may certainly 
regard as an object of imitation, just in proportion to tbe ovidonee 
W’bicli we ba\o that their goverinmmt was oitlier apyiroved by (iod, or 
was under bis immediate control and direction. . . . ItSvobo, in 
tho first jdace, satistied that the conduct in question is not incom- 
patible with tbe laws of eternal and immutable obligation, it is not to 
be supposed tliat, under the guidance of an honest heart, wo can beat 

tent by Jewissh C!ij)italists, tliat a majority of Jewish Directors had been placed 
at the Hoard, and liad stopped all the Iraiiis on Saturday ; tind lie argued that 
those who now oiqiose the {Sunday trains could not consistently object to such a 
proceeding, but must either allow it to be justifiable, or avail themselves of 
that very right of priv'ate judgment w hich they at present practically disregard. 
This jjortion of his cuhlresH was received with IMI'ATlIiNCE AND DiSAPrilOBATION 
mingled with a^2^lame.'^ 

* Introductory Lessons on the History of Tleligious Worship, p. 66. 
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a loss to jiiclgo wlietlier, as aii example, it be or be not applicalilo to 
our own case ; nor is it easy to perceive how, in such cireuinstances, 
we can escape from a moral obligation to imiiate.” 

To this the reply of Mr Amlrew Marshall appears to mo conelii- 
sivo. “ If,” says he, “you ap]ieal to Iho ^losaie institution in favour 
of your Ecclesiastical Establishments, why do you not appeal to it as a 
whole ? Who gi>os you authority to cut and carve it ? Are you 
not hound to take it as it stands, or not at all ? We are entitled to 
demand an ans\v(‘r to these questions, and \\v, know A\hat llial aii.-wto* 
must he. We know you must eoncede tliat the Mosa.ic iiisiitution i.s no 
longed ohligatory — iliat much of it was local -llnit much of it was ]>e- 
eiiliar to the ‘time then pi*esent’- - that juiuh of it ser\ed fur the ‘o\- 
fimple and sliadowMd* lujavenly tilings,’ and lias uoav jiiis-cd away. Ihit 
yon give us to nnderstainl Iliat you contend only for tlu‘ spirit of it, not 
tlie form — for the ethereal ])art, not the gids>er part. \'uu make your 
aiqieal towliat is moral in it, and what, of course, is hinding in all placi's 
ami at .ill times. It iscas}", yon say, to distingulsb what is ‘ iypigal jiml 
ligurativo,’ from wdiat is ‘ moral ;uid oxemjilary.’ ‘ L’luhu' the guid- 
ance of an honest heart,’ yon conceixe we can ! (' at no lo.^s to jndgo 
what is, and what is not. ‘conqiatihie with the law’s of cti'nnil and 
immniahle obligation.’ Xow, w Ithont saying* wlndlii v Mcclesiastic.al 
Establishments are (M)mpntihle with such obligation or not, (a ])oint 
■whicb may be more folly consul red afterwards,) 1 must lakella* liherty 
to sbew^ yon, tbat, rimsoning in tiiis manner, )oii fairly givi‘ up your 
scriptural argunn'id, deri\e,d from tlo' (.Md ^ri'slamont. lly ymr i.'wn 
shelving, the ost.ablislimcnl of religion under the Old Testament, is 
binding on us oiily in so far as it was moral. Putt in so /nr ns // ims 
moral 7 / is laadina on v/.s, fndrjtenfh i.llf/ of thr ^rriplarus. i'onsrtiarnfltf it 
foUowSy htj ihr strirlrsl loijiral dcdiidion, that the Si ri [dural part of thr, oh- 
lujalion is redo red to a 'noncnif(fd^'\ 

That is to say — inste.'id of determining, by an ajipe.al to the law' of 
nature, wbat precepts of the Jewish law arc moral, and tbon oIk'v- 
ing Iheiii bocjin.se tinjy Jigrcc with tlie law of natuns, wc shall fmd it a 
shorter and equally elfective proceeding to obey the law of nature itself, 
without encumhm iiig ourselves with intermediate rules A\hich w'ei# 
never prescribed to any but the Jews. The circuitous process of Dr 
Inglis is like sidtiiig a steam-engine to turn a mill liy pumping w ater 
ii])on the hmkeis of its wdieel ; instead of dis])onsing* Avilh the Avheel 
altogether, and connecling the moving poAver direcJly with tin? grind- 
ing machinery.^ 

A Avriter in The New Enf/Iand Puritan, quoted by the Rev. Mr Mont- 
gomery ill the pamphlet formerly criticised, ohsei'ves on tills subject — 

* A VimVicatioTi of Kcclcslastical Estfil>liflhnionts. r*y John Ingli.s, T).I). 
Second edition, pp. 37 -41. Edinburgh, 1831, 

t Ucply to T)r Tnglis's indication of Kcclesi.asticnl Establishments, lly 
Andrew Marshall. Ula.‘«gow, 1834. Pp. 87, 88. 

J Nobody will rpic.stion the soundness of what Oonyboure and Sherlock afUrm 
in the following passages : — 

To destroy tlio life of another man without sufficient cause or provocntion. 
is so clearly wrong that no person w^ho thinks at all can misjudge about it.’* — 
( Covybeare^s Defence of Revealed Religion, p. 80.) 

“ The Jews had a law, commanding that they should honour their father 
and their mother ; which implied an obligation on children to support and 
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the J(iw isli (*o(lo, as a coih‘^ expired by its own limitations at the 
coining* of Christ, none of its i)rei*cj)ts have any force, derived from the 
circui)! stance that then! stand in that codr.. Tlio force which any of its 
pi ecepts has, comes from the inherent justice and adaptednoss s('cu to 
T(‘sido in those precepi^. Tliey are not repeah'd, simply because Cod 
cannot repeal what is intrinsically ri^'ht. Yet as the code of which 
they nialvo a part is as a code repealed, these single and unrepoalablo 
pi ecepts stand on tlie same gTound Avith similar principles of natural 
justict! fouml in the laws of any nation foreign to us. iMiey are bind- 
ing on us liecanso tln'y right, and not because the legislators ot a 
foreign nation <macte(l tlnmi. The statutes of the Hebrew code are 
the municipal laws given by Cod, acting as the legislator of a nation, 
to us foreign, Avho was not at the time legislatingfor us ; and his pre- 
cepts in that capacity bear as much and no more authority over us 
than do those of (Solon, .se /h/* as hath fj/nallif conform to prnirijdes of 
cssrntial ricfht. Those of each are binding on us hccanre fhnj arc rir/ht, 
and nci^ because the author of the code exerts his authority over 
us.”* 

niJiinlfiiii their indigent ])aronts -a precept in it^-’clf so just mid rcasoiiahh*, 
tluit il is one of llio prime laws ofiialiire. ‘ — (Sht'rloct'f ll'or/.s, vol, iii., p. 81.) 

There will bo les^ umiiiimiiy, howovc'r, in adsiiiUing tlie truth of this asser- 
tion of 8muuel Kuthorford as to the punivhiiicnt of seducers to idolatry ; - 

“ The cvpvesslnw of (lod, and of nature written in the heart of all, pioveth 
that the seducer should die. Deut. '1^^ : ‘ if a projihet or a droarnor arise, and 
say, Ijot us go after otlmr giuls, ho shall he put to death.’ ThtU /.*> no t*,ini>orarii 
law obliointf tin’ Ji’cs outo. — {Free dr., p. 18/>.) 

Dr Graves ‘^a^s that the sixth and suhseijuont eoniniaiidineiits “coincide, witli 
the clear dietates of reason, and prohibit crimes w hicli human laws in general 
have prohibited as plainly destructive of social happiness. 15ut it was of in- 
finite importance,’' ho adds,-- avoiding, he it observed, the use of the word ne.- 
cessity — “ it was of infinite iinportaiice to rest the prohibitions, ‘ Thou sh alt 
not kill, — Thoushalt not commit adultery, — Thou slialt not steal, — Thou slmlt 
not hoar false witness,’ not merely on the deductions of reason, hut also on the 
weight of a divine authority.” — {Lectnres on the Fentftteneh, vol. i., p. 12ol.) If, 
instead of “ tlie weight of a divine authority’' (in the sense of revelation), he 
had here said “the admonitions of conscience," his proposition would have been 
#111 more in accordance with the actual method of the divine government of 
the WM)rld ; for God has spoken through the, conscienc:e far more extensively 
than by means of revealed laws. Get any one read the narrative of the cup 
in Uenjamin's sack (Gen. xliv.), and say whether the sense of the turpitude 
of theft was not as strongly felt before the giving of the Decalogue as after 
it. Among the Doinans, it may he added, the sense of justice appears from 
their laws to luive been at least as acute as among the llehrew.s ; and in an in- 
stance related in Acts xxv. Id, we tiiid hVslus the Roman go\ernor giving an 
udinirahlc lesson in fair play to the Jewdsh per.SPCutors of Raul, who, it seems, 
were impatient to have judgment against him without allowing him an op- 
portunity of self-defence. “To whom I answered,” says Festus, “It is not 
the manner of the Homans to deliver any man to die, before that ho which is 
accused have the accusers face to face, and have license to answer for himself 
concerning the crime laid against him.” The i)crsons to whom this pithy 
speech was addressed were “the chief priests and the ciders of the dew's 
men familiar with the Mosaic law from their youth. 

It is notorious that the laws of modern Europe are based chiefly on those of 
the Homan Empire, and have borrowed comparatively little from the Mosaic code. 

* See Mr Montgomery’s pamphlet on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
p. 44. The italics appear in the extract as it is given by him, and are probably 
in the original. 
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By Mr Montgomery this passage is described as containing a view 
which is “ stated in such a way as to make it oflensive to a vast num- 
ber of Christian minds.” If there is any unfairness in the reasoning, 
or impiety in the tone, of the American writer, it is lit that the offence 
whicli lie is said to liavo given to these Christian minds should have 
been taken by them. But I confess my inability to perceive in the 
paragraph anything calculated to oflend a lover of truth, fn'cdom, and 
temperate discussion ; nay, the statements contained in it seem to me 
so incontrovertible, that I heartily wish Mr Mcmtgomcry had thought 
proper to the unpleasant qualities which disgust him. By 

doing so, he would have gratified a desire whicli T have long felt to 
see what can he said on the other side of this imporlant qucslion. 
Wlieii the passage fell under my notice in his pamphlet, I coiigratii- 
latod myself on the prospect of tiuding at the close of it such a reply 
as it evidently demands ; hut groat was my disappointment at find- 
ing only this : — “ It is not altO(/ether uiihirffsaul to find surfi a rausr advo- 
cated in such a way ; nor is it very wonderful that a person capahlo of enun- 
ciating such views, should employ himseJj in endeavouriny to remove any 
prohibition of the kind now under consideration'^'' ! The smile with which 
tin’s silly comment is delivered, might easily bo mistaken for a sar- 
donic simper, intended to conceal the smiler’s consciousness of ina- 
bility to meet ai'gumeiit with argument ; but when it is considered 
that if any such consciousness had been present in his mind, ho would 
not have inserted the American paragrajdi at all, but have allowed 
it to remain in obscurity along with the loth verse of the 21st chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, the conclusion is irresistible that his self-gratu' 
lation is perfectly sincere. 

That which history proves to he rcatly natural and universal in the 
grounds of the Jewish Sabbath, is expre^^sed in tho following words of 
Archbishop Sumner : — “ Relaxation is cortaiiilv advantageous, and 
probably even necessary, to the bodily and mental powen s. Every aye 
has found it so : the ancients sought it in their games and ^jiectacles : 
the warlike exertions of savages arc followcil by feasts and carousals: 
the man of business and the man of literature alike indulge in their 
season of rest ; the peasant and the artisan relax on the Sabliath, in 
their occasional festivals, at wakes, and fairs, and liarvest-bome.”* 

* Records of the Creation, vol. ii., p. 311. — In penning this passage, the author 
may have had in view the following sentences in Dr Harrow's Exposition of tho 
Decalogue : — In all wise and civil societies, some provision ever hath been 
made, by aj)[)ointing festival times, for the pructhe of such duties, in some hind 
or degree : ‘ The founders of laws (saith *Seneca) did institute festival days, that 
men should publicly be constrained to cheerfulness ; interposing, as necessary, 
a temperament of their pains.’ — *Lcgum conditores festos instituerunt dies, ut 
ad hilaritatem homines publico cogerentur, tanquam nccessarium laboribus in- 
terponentes temperamentuni.’ — (iSt'n. de Tranq.An.) Plato, with a more admir- 
able sagacity, refers the invention, or first institution, of such times unto Dod 
himself: ‘ The goejs’ (saith ho, that is, the Divine Providence administering 
affairs here by the ministry of inferior invisible powers, according to his no- 
tion and manner of speaking), ‘ pitying mankind, born to painful labour, ap- 
pointed, for an ease and cessation from their toils, the recourses of festival 
seasons observed to the gods.’ Osoi Si ctKTii^urts to tuv iv/^ovou 

yivof ivutroivXug ri eti/roTg touv t0va>v irff^.«VT0 r^v lo^run ufAoiflots Toig — (Plat, (/s 
Leg. ii. p. 787.) Thus, I say, reason acknowledges the substance oi’ these duties, 

r 
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Fitated seasons of repose f rom labour — this, and this only, is the “ prin- 
ciple,” the “ spirit,” tlic essential idea of the Jewish Sahhath. “ Six 
(lays Hum shalt do thy Avork, and on the seventh day thou shalt rest: 
that thine o\ and tliino ass may rest, and tlie son of thy handmaid, 
and the stranger, may he refreshed.”* How the time thus set free 
from labour should bo spent, is a separate and most important question, 
on which the Fourth Commandment throAVs no light whatever. And 
this is a Avisc silence. After indicating so distinctly the purpose of the 
institution, it Avas exjx'dicnt to leave each infiii to choose for himself 
the most suitable means of ollecting it. For no general rule could 
apply to all — no manner of “ refreshment” is equally adapted to 
young and old, to strong and AATak, to the learned and ignorant, to 
men of one taste or tah'iit, and men of another taste or talent, to the 
reliiied and coarse, to sod(‘iitary AA'orkers and the bearers of burdens, 
to tailors, Aveavers, scribes, smiths, laboimu’s, and ploughmen. 

The classi(!al ]>ro\crl), Xon snuper arenm tendit “ Wisely 

Apollo oft unstrings his how,” is but another expression of the prin- 
ciple of tlie ]'’'oiirtli Commandment. Among the Fomans, “ in a re- 
ligious point of view all days of the year were either dies festi, or dies 
profesH^ or dies iotereisi. According to the definition given by Mac- 
robius, dies festi were dedicated to the gods, and spent Avith sacri- 
fices, repasts, games, and other solemnities ; dies profesti belonged to 
men for the administration of their private find public affairs. . . . 
Dies intercisi were common between gods and men, that is, partly de- 
voted to the Avorship of the gods, partly to the transaction of ordinary 
business.” f 

“As it is impossible,” says a late Sabbatarian writer, “to recon- 
cile Sabbath raihvay traflic with the obseiTaiice of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, Railway Companies must proceed either by defying it alto- 
gether, or by assuming that the commandment has been rescinded or 

and approves the securing their performance, us a good end, or fit matter of 
law, both divine and human. Jjut as to the circumstantial dotcrniination of 
measure and manner ; that a seventh day precisely should be assigned ; that a 
total cessation from labour for man and beast should he prescribed ; this is 
above reason to discern a necessity of, or a conveniency in comparison with 
other limitations in those respects devisable and practicable : nor can we as- 
suredly resolve the obligation thereto into any other ground than the pleasure 
of the most wise Author of this law, who did see what was most fit to be pre- 
scribed to those whom this law concerned.” — (Barrow's Works^ vol. ii., p. 572.) 

It may be added that Dr Harrow, for reasons given, agrees with “ the judg- 
ment of the ancient Christians, Justin Martyr, Irenasus, TcrtuHian, &c., who 
refer the first institution of the ISabbath to Moses, affirming (that which indeed 
the history by its total silence concerning the KSabbath before him sufficiently 
doth seem to confirm) that the patriarchs were not obliged thereto, nor did prac- 
tise it.” — (P. 571.) lie quotes the w'ords of Justin and Irenacus, and refers to 
TcrtuHian adv. Jud. ii. 4 ; but as I ascribe no particular importance to the opin- 
ions of men whose means of interpreting the Scriptures were In this case no 
better than our own, it seems unnecessary to transcribe the passages. 

As to the natural grounds of tlic Sabbath, see Dr Samuel Clarke’s Sermons, 
vol. vi., p. 171, ed. 1820; Sermon 161, “On the Mature and End of the Sab- 
bath.” 

Exodus xxiii. 12. 

t Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 340, Art. Dies. 
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modified.”* But surely they are not restricted to tlicao two alterna- 
tives ! Such of them, at least, as are not Jews, may proceed upon the 
belief that the Fourth Commandment is a Jewish law, which, whether 
rescinded or not, is nownse obligatory on thcAii^ who arc Gentiles ; or, 
if they think the law hinding on all men, they may be of opinion 
that the running of Sunday trains is a work of necessity or mercy, or 
both. The same WTi ter urges very emphatically, that “all Ih-otcs- 
tant donomiiiatioiis iu Great Britain hold that the instiUitioii of the 
Sabbath rest is of divine authority and peri)i‘tual obligation upon 
which ground he asserts it to be undeniable lhat “the attitude of 
Railway Companies on tlw Sabbath question is that of hostility to the 
Bible Like other Sabbat ariaiis, ho assumes “the morality of the 
Sabbath” to bo “ incontrovertible,” in spite of its being actually con- 
troverted and repudiated by theologians innumerable, and whole sects 
of Christians, who consider themselves as w'oll entitled, and quite as 
able, to interpret the Scriptures for themselves, as “ all rrotcstaiit de- 
noniinations in Gniat Britain.” 

And here it may bo w^cll to observe (what sonic readers might other- 
wise overlook), that this favourite w^ord “ so froqiieiitly and 

dogmatically applied to the law of the Sabbath by tho Ibiritans of 
those and former limes, is used iu two senses, one of which may bo 
styled tho Iheoloffieol, and the other the ethical ami cifUoqubiL Great 
errors may easily be fallen into by disregarding this ambiguity ; lor, 
as Baxter wtJI observ(‘s, “ NoUiiug more cbeatetU the ignorant, than 
ambiguous words and conrnsiou ; and explaining those words, and 
needful, plain distinction, would save the w^riting of many volumes, 
and w^ould make truth easily meet tho seeker, and unravel all the 
spider webs of dcc(uvers.”j Tho word “ moral, 1 say, is ambi- 
guous; and it would be a great mist.ikc to bold that wdiat is moral 
or immoral in one sense of the term, is such also in tho other. In tho 
thcolor/kal (wdiich, iu tho writings of divines, is the older) sense, moral 
duties are those which “arise out of tlio nature of the case itself, 
priof to external command ;”§ wdiicli “are in thomsolvcs 
fit to he done, though there w’as no express commainl to enjoin it ;”|| 
that is to say, for the performance of which (jond reasons can he given : 
In tho other (which 1 have called the ethical and colloquial) sense, 
moral duties are those which are “ suggested to man hghis conscienee** or 
moral sentiments ; and which, because having “ a necessary and natu- 
ral connection with the dictates of that internal monitor,” are not “ de- 
pendent upon the will of a superior who prescribes them.”^[ To moral 
duties iu both senses^ of the word, the phrases “ natural duties^’ and 
“ universal and perpetual duties'^' ^PP^y > so that whatever may he Iruly 
said of natural duties in general, is true both of moral duties in 

* Sabbath Trading: An Address to the Shareholders of the Caledonian and 
other Railway Lines. Edin. 1852. P. 6. 

• t Pp. 6, 6. 

J Baxter's Works, vol. x., p. 514. — Southey somewhere says Beware 
how you allow words to jmss for more than they arc worth, and bear in mind 
what alteration is sometimes produced in their current value by the course of 
time.” 

§ Butler’s Analogy, Part ii., cli. 1. 

II Bishop Burnet’s Sermon, quoted ante, p. 218. 

% Horsley’s Sermons, Serm. xxi. 

V 2 
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tho sense of rational duties, and of moral duties in the sense of those 
dictated by conscience. In regard to each alike, we may affirm with 
Horsley that they “ are not good because they are commanded, but 
are commanded because they arc in themselves good and that “ we 
discern in natural duties that intrinsic worth and scoinliuess, which is 
the motive tliat determines tho Divine will to exact tho performance 
of them from tho rational part of his creation ; for God’s will is not 
arbitrary, but directed by his goodness and his wisdom. Or, to go a 
step higher, the natural excellence of these duties, Ave may reasonably 
presume, was tho original motive Avhich determined the Deity to 
create beings Avho should be capable of beiifg brought to that dignity 
of character Avhich a proficiency in virtue confers, and of enjoying, in 
their improved state of moral worth, a corresponding hfippiness.”t 

To rest at fit seasons from labour, and avail ourselves of rational 
means of at once recruiting our strength ftnd increasing our enjoyment 
of life, is a natural duty which ismoi-al in tho former sense of the word. 
So is the duty of observing stated times for the social worship of God. 
So sire tho duties of eating, drinking, sleeping, keeping the skin clean, 
breathing pure air, and using warmer clothing in cold weather than in 
hot. 

But the duties of worsJiippinff God, of succouring tlie distressed, of 
speaking truth, and of perforuiiiig coA^onaiits, arc moral iu the second 
as well as in tho first sense of thoAvonl: they are not merely ex- 
pcdieiit—bciieficial —conducive to the greatest happiness of tho greatest 
numher ; but moral in the souse in which, for a century past, the term 
has been generally used by ethical writers, and employed in ordinary 
conversation.^ 

When ingratitude, cruelty, adultery, or falsehood, is cnlhd immoral, 
those Avho hoar it so described uiiderstaiid by this epithet not inex- 
pedieat or irrational, hut what is in opposition to the moral sentiments of 
man: something wicked, base, dclostahle, and repugnant to the natu- 
ral feelings of every well-constituted mind. Nobody is deceived by 
such a use of the word. But Avlicn a proceeding like the opening of the 
Crystal Balace on Sunday afternoons is pronounced, as it recently was, 
to ho “ iminoral,”§ not only does the writer make an unfair uso of 
the term in a sense diifcrent from that in which most readers of news- 
papers understand it ; but, in adding that “ tho standard by which 
Avo test the morality of the case is one which no man hut an infidel will 
directly question, though he may attempt to explain it away — it is 
the fourth precept of the Decalogue,” — he most unwarrantably stig- 
matises as infidels all who either regard the Decalogue as a series of 
purely JcAvish laws, or hold the Sabbath to be not a natural but a 
positive institution. At this rate, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Baxter, 
Locke, Whately—nay Luther, and even St Paul— must henceforth, on 
the high authority of The Witness, bo numbered with infidels. 

If occasional visits to the Crystal Palace on Sunday be beneficial 

* Sermon xxiii. t Sermon xxi. 

X The word “ immorality" is often used colloquially to express, not what is 
flagitious in general, but only those species of vice in particular, which are 
breaches of chastity. 

§ The Wttnest, Nov, 3, 1852. This Edinburgh newspaper is a chief organ 
of the Sabbatarians and of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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as a recreation to body and mind — as a diversion of uuoducatod and 
ill-lodged people from gambling and sottisliiicss and fighting — and 
moreover as a means of agreeable and useful instruction, — to pay such 
visits will be as clearly a moral duty (in the old sense of the term), as 
any duty that can bo imagined ; and those who stigmatise the recrea- 
tion as immoral, are themselves committing what, but for their igno- 
rance, would itself bo an immorality. 

Nay, if viewed through the principle that obedience to the will of 
God is a moral duty, and that every practice beneficial on the whole 
must be agreeable to his will, indulgence in such recreation becomes, 
even in tlio ordinary sense of the word, a moral duty.* 

If if bo said boro, that since obedience to even the positive pre- 
cepts of God is a moral duty, disohcdieiico to the Foiii’th Command- 
ment is justly styled “ immorar’ iii The ITOiicss, — 1 reply, that to those 
who recognise in tlie Fourth Commandment a divine law imposed 
upon (I isobod icnco is indeed in this aspect immoral ; but that in 

the case xof those who, in the exorcise of their undoubted right and duty 
of private judgment, have formed a ditforent opinion, it is just as little 
immoral as disobedience to the law of circumcision. If the writer in 
The Witness is satisfied that a precept requiring the Jews to abstain 
from lahour on the sevenlh day of the vvoekj obliges him, through the 
moral duty of obodieiice to God, to abstain from rem-afioti on the Jirst 
day of the wook, it is to him unqnostionahly a moral duty to forbear ^ 
visiting the Ci*ystal Palace on Sumbiys. l>ut to reprcsimt as “ im- 
moral” the conduct of those who t.ike a dilVerent view of God’s will, 
and act according to their belief, is a proceeding utterly at variance 
with the principles of Protestantism and comiiion sense. 

After all, “ tbo Ibnrtb precept (d‘tbe Decalogue” contains, as 1 have 
said, not a syllable that is adverse to Sunday recreations. If the very 
Pharisees, whom Paul doscriUed to King Agrippa as “ the most straitest 
sect of our religion, ”f thought it allowable to wiilk in the liebls on the 
Sabbath-day, and, meeting there Jesus and his <lisc/i])les, found no fault 
but with the “ work” of plucking oars of corn and ruljhing them in their 
hands, why, in the name of common sense, should the Pliarisces he out- 
pharisecd by Gentilo Christians —why slioifld we ho snddled with a 
more stringent interpretation of a Jewish law than the Jews them- 
selves were held by the strictest of their professors to he burdened 
with ? To say that it is better to go to church than to visit the Crystal 
Palace, is to assume that the two thing’s are incompalihlc —that those 
who go to the Crystal Palace would otherwise go to church— that all 
have access to churches whore they can coubcientiously join in the form 
of worship employed, and listen with improvement to the sermons 
preached — and that if a choice must be made between going every Sun- 
day to church, and occasionally substituting the lessons of the Crystal 
Palace for those of the conventicle, the right decision can he no other 
than for uniform attendance at church, Fach of those assumptions, 
however, may on very good grounds bo controverted. For it can- 
not be doubted that many in Ijondoii regard it as no part of their 
duty to go to church at all;J many think it right to go to churcli 

* See the extract from Dr Combe, ante, p. 209. t Acts xxvi. 5. 

t ^Every Christian is or ought to be aware, that no injunction of public wor- 
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ill tlio foroiiooii anil to tho couiitry.||p the afternoon; many who 
would go to church if they lived near enough a place of Avorship 

ship by tho Fournier of Christianity is recorded in the Gospel ; but that, on tho 
contrary, he contrasts it unfavourably with the devotions which alone ho 

roconiiuonds to his followers. “ And when thou prayost, thou shult not be as 
the hypocrites are ; fortthoy love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men : Verily, J say unto 
you, they have their reward. Jlut thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy I'^ather which is in secret, 
and thy b'atlier which seeth in secret sliall reward thee openly. But when ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do : for they think that they shall 
he heard for their nuicli speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them : for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.” - (Matt. vi. 

5 8.) All this, of course, must be interpreted with reference to tho circum- 
stances in 'which it was spoken : it seems to he merely a rebuke to ostentatious 
hypocrites, and a Avarniiig against pagan superstition ; not an injunction to the 
sincere and humble worshipper to abstain froili publicly offering up his prayers 
ill the synagogue, 'fbo fact, however, remahis evident, that the practice of 
public or even social worship is built upon no law of Christ ; and aa ere the 
orthodox 2 >rinciple true, that the Bible “ is tbc only rule to direct us bow we 
may glorify” God, the duty of going to church on Sundays Avould have small 
chance of beingp acknoAA Icdgcd by those who exercise tho right of private 
judgment in religious matters. It was the practice of Milton in his later years 
to worsliip God only in private (see Todd's Account of the Life and Writinys of 
Milton^ 1826, p. 683) ; and a scholar Avho Avas no less familiar with the New Tes- 
tament than ho, Aveiit sof.ir as to maintain, in a special treatise on the subject, 
that public Avorship is posilivoly at variance Avith tho law of ('hrist. — (A tShort 
Ktaiuinj into the J'ij'jicdu ticy and J^ropricty of Vvblic or Social Worship, By Gil- 
bert AVakelleld. 1791.) The volume just rcf<‘iTed to rocelA ed a pow'orful and 
conclusive reply from Mrs Barbauld, in her Remarks on Mr Gilbert Wakcfddh 
Rnqutry, ttv., where it is sIicaah that the New Testament contains nothing in 
opposition to the practice, and that, on the otlier hand, many powerful reasons 
exist in its favour. She adds some excellent suggestions for the improAemont 
of our forms of worship ; among others the lollowing : — 

‘‘Above all, it, would be desirable to separate from religion that idea of 
gloom Avliicli ill tliis country has but too generally uccoiiipuuied it. The fact 
cannot be denied; the cause must be sought, partly in our national character, 
Avhich 1 am afraiil is not naturally cither very clioorful or very social, and 
Avhich Ave shall do avoU to n\pliorato by every possible attention to our habits of 
life; — and partly to tho colour of our religious systems. No one who em- 
braces the common idea of future torments, together with the doctrine of elec- 
tion and rcpiobatioii, the insulliciency of virtue to escape the wrath of God, 
and the strange absurdity Avhich, it should seem, through similarity of sound 
alone, has been admitted as an axiom, that sins committed against an Infinite 
Being ilo therefore deserve infinite punishment — no one, 1 will venture to assert, 
can believe such tenets, and have them often in his thoughts, and yet bo cheer- 
ful. Whence a system has arisen so incompatible with that justice and bene- 
volence, which, in tlic discourses of our {Saviour, are represented as the most 
essential attributes of the Divine Being, is not easy to trace. It is pTrobable, 
how’ever, that power being the most prominent feature in our conceptions of 
the Creator, and that of Avhich we see the most striking image here on earth 
(there being a greater portion of uncontrolled power than of unmixed wisdom 
or goodness to be found amongst human beings), the Jlcity w’ould naturally be 
likened to an absolute inoiuircli ; — and most absolute monarebs having been 
tyrants, jealous of their sovereignty, averse to frecMlom of investigation, order- 
ing affairs, not with a vicAA' to the happiness of their subjects, but to the ad- 
vancement of their own glory; not to be approached but with rich gifts and 
offerings; bestowing favours, not in proportion to merit, but from the pure in- 
fluence of caprice and blind partiality ; to those w ho have offended them 
severe and unforgiving, except induced to pardon by the importunate inter- 
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in which tho service is in harmony with their religious views and 
feelings, will, by visiting thelftrystal Pal.ace, deprive no church of a 

cession of some favourite ; confining their enemies^ when they had overcome 
them, after a contest, in dcexi dark dungeons under ground, or putting them 
to death in the prolonged misery of excruciating tortures — Miese features of 
human depravity have been most faithfully transferred to the Supreme Jielng ; 
and men have imaged to themselves how a Nero or a Dumltian would have 
acted, if from the extent nf their dominion there had been no escape, and to 
the duration of it no period. 

“ These ideas of the vulgar belief, tbrrible, hut as yet vague and urideiinod, 
passed into the speculations of the schoolmen, by whom they were combined 
with the metaphysical idea of eternity, arranged iit specific piyapositioris, fixed 
in creeds, and elaborated into systems, till at length they have been sublimed 
into all the tremendous horrors of the Calvinistic fiiilh. Those doctrines, it is 
true, among thinking people, are losing ground; but there is s-till apparent, in 
that class called serious Christians, a tenderness in exposing them ; a sort of 
leaning towards them, — as in walking over a precipice one should lean to tho 
safest side ; an idea that they are, if not true, at least good to be believed, and 
that a salutary error is better than a dangcrouis truth. But that error can 
neither be salutary nor harmless, which attributes to the Deity injustice and 
cruelty ; and that religion must have the w^orst of tendencies, which renders 
it dangerous for man to imitate the being whom he worships. Let those who 
hold such tenets consider, that the invisible (b’eator has no name, and is iden- 
tified only by his character ; and they will tremble to think what being they are 
worshipping, when they invoke a power capable of producing cxislcrice, in order 
to continue it in. never-ending torments. The Cod of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism is not the same God with the deity of Tiiomson's Seasons, and of Jlutche- * 
son's bithics. Unity of character in what we adore is much more essential 
than unity of person. We often boast, and with reason, of the purity of our 
religion, as opposed to the grossness of the theology of the Greeks and lio- 
mans; but we should remember, that cruelty is as mueli worse than liciMil.iuus- 
ness, as a Moloch is worse than a satyr. W hen will (Jliristians pennit them- 
selves to believe that the same conduct which gains Ihcni the approbation of 
good men here, will secure the favour of lIe{j^^eIl hereafter'!? When will they 
cease making their court to their Maker by the same servile debsisement and 
affectation of lowliness by whh’h the vain potentates of tlie earth are tlatiered ? 
When a harmless and well-meaning inan, in the exaggerated figures of theolo- 
gical rhetoric, calls himself the vilest of sinners, it is in precisely the same 
spirit of false Iniinility in which the courtier uses degrading and dis([ualifyiug 
expressions, wdien he speaks of himself in his adulatory addresses to his sove- 
reign. When a good man draws near the close of a life, not free indeed from 
faults, hut pure from crime, — a life spent in the habitual exerei.se of all those 
virtues which adorn and dignify human nature, and in the uniform approach 
to that perfection which is confessedly unattainable in thii imperfect state ; when 
a man — -perhaps like I)r Price, whoso name will be c\er pronounced with affec- 
tionate verreration and deep regard by all the friends of philosophy, virtue, and 
mankind — is about to resign his soul into the hands of his Maker, ho ought to 
do it, not only with a reliance on his mercy, but his justice ; a generous confi- 
dcni.e and pious resignation should be blended iii his deportment. It docs not 
become him to pay the blasphemous homage of d(*precating tlui w’ratli of God, 
when he ought to throw himself into the arms of his love. Jlc is nut to think 
that virtue is one thing here, and another in heaven ; or tliat ho on wliom 
blessings and culogiums are ready to burst from all honest tongues, can be an 
object of punislimcnt with Him who is infinitely more benevolent than any of 
his creatures. 

“ These remarks may be thought foreign to the subject in question ; hut in 
fact they are not so. Public worship will be tinctured with gloom while our 
ideas of its object are darkened by superstition ; it will he infected with hypo- 
crisy while its professions and tenets run counter to the genuine unperverted 
moral sense of mankind; it wdll not meet the countenance of philosophers so 
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worsliippor ; and many cliurch-frequenters doubtless believe (as they 
are well entitled to do), that to devora tlio whole of every Sunday to 

long as we are obliged to unlearn our ethics, in order to learn divinity. Let 
it be considered that these opinions greatly favour immorality. The doctrine 
that all are vile, and equally merit a state of punishment, is an idea as conso- 
latory to tlie profligate, as it is humiliating to the saint ; and that is one reason 
why it has always been a favourite doctrine. The indecent confidence of a 
Lodd, and the debasing terrors of a Johnson, or of more blameless men than 
he, spring from one and the same source. It prevents the genuine workings 
of real penitence, by enjoining confessions of imaginary demerit ; it quenches 
religious gratitude, because conceiving only of two states of retribution, both 
in the extreme , and feeling that our crimes, whatever they may be, cannot 
have deserved the one, we are not sufRciently thankful for the prospect of the 
other, wliich we look upon as only a necessary alternative. Lastly, it dissolves 
the connexion between religion and common life, by introducing a set of 
phrases and a standard of moral feeling, totally different from those ideas of 
praise and blame, merit and demerit, upon which we do and must act in our 
coiiimcrcc with our fcllow-crcatiires .*’ — {The U'orA-s of Anna La'titia Darbauld, 
with o J/cmo?V lot Lucy Ad'in. London, 1825. Vol. ii., pp. 463 -469.) 

In the Memoirs of (iiWert WakcfieUI^ vol. i., p. 560, is a letter to him from his 
friend Dr Knfield, dated August 1, 1792, in which this passage occurs : — “ I have 
been an attentive, and, I thiulcy an impartial spectator of the skirmish between 
you and your opponents, on the subject of j>ublic worship) ; and I must con- 
fess that the <lebate docs not appear to me. in the result, to terminate again.st 
the practice : ncvoi-lliclcss, 1 acknowledge that there is much necessity for re- 
formation in the ntode of wor'^hip, both among churchmen ahd dissenters j and 
I hope your caustics will make us all feel this necessity, and produce speedy 
alteration*?.*’ 

Mrs llarbauld’s remarks on the doctrines of Calvinism will seem outrageous 
heresy to many Scotti‘?h churchmen and dissenters; but in England they no- 
wise .^liock the feelings of either the members of the Cliurch, or those dissen- 
ters v/ho agree with Wesley in regarding the doctrine of election and repro- 
bation as a species of “ Diabolism, than which the w^orst and bloo<liest idolatry 
that ever dctiled the earth is less horrid, less monstrous, less impious.’' — (!See 
ante. p. 5 i.) Tillotson, in his 147th Sermon, On the goodrx'ss of Ood,'’ ex- 
prps.«es the same opinion, though in language less aiiimuted than Wesley’s. 
“Many good men,*’ says he, “ have had \cry hard and injurious thoughts of God 
instilled into tlicm, from doctrines too commonly taught and received : as if 
he did not sincerely desire the happinc.^JS of his creatures, but had from all 
eternity decreed to make the greate.st part of mankind with a secret purpose 
and design to make them miserable,, and, consequently, wove not serious and 
in good earnest in his invitations and exhortations of sinners to repentance ; 
and it is no vronder if such jealousies as these concerning God, make men 
doubtful whether GoJ love them, and very scrupulous and anxious about their 
everlasting condition. 1 have already told you, that tlicse harsh doctrines 
have no manner of foundation, either in reason or scripture; that God 
earnestly desires our happiness, and affords us sufficient means to that end ; that 
he bears a more hearty good will to us, than any man docs to his friend, or any 
father upon earth ever did to his dearest child : in comparison of which, the 
greatest aflectioii of men to those w'hom they love best, is ‘ but as the drop of 
the bucket, as the very small dust upon the balance.’ If we have right ap- 
prehensions of God’s goodness, we can have no temptation to despair of his 
kind and merciful intentions to us, provided we he hut careful of our duty to 
him, and do sincerely repent and for.sake our sins. Plainer declarations no 
word can make, than those we meet W'ith in the holy Scriptures, that * God 
hath no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but rather that ho should turn 
from hie wickedness and live ; that he would have all men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth ; that he is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance ; that 
he that coiifesseth and forsaketh his sin, shall have mercy ; that if the wdeked 
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the public and private worship of God and the study of theology, is 
by no means tho most cligiffle way of obtaining that “ refreshment” 
which the Jewish Sabbath was expressly designed to allbrd, 

forsako bis ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and return unto the 
Lord, he will have mercy, and will abundantly pardon.’ ” 

“ 1 dislike extremely,” says Jlishop AVatson, “ that gloomy theology which 
would make the Supreme lleiiig more iiiexorjible than a man. The whole tenor 
of Scripture speaks a contrary language ; and we know nothing from reason 
of Ilis divine attributes, except from their bearing some analogy to our own.” 
— (^Anecdotes of his own Life, vol. ii., p. 312.) Again, in a letter to Bisliop 
Toraliue, he says: — ‘‘ I agree with you most cordially on the two main points; 
that the doctrines of Calvinism are not the doctrines of Scripture, nor were 
maintained by the most ancient fathers of the church. In the stream of anti- 
quity (as Whitb}" has said, in his preface to his discourses concerning the ‘ Five 
Points,') we sec only one, St Austin, with his two boatswains, T’rosper and 
Fulgentius, tugging hard against it, and often driven back into it by the strong 
current of Scripture, reason, and of common sense.'’ — (//>., vol. ii., p. 418.) 
Once more: — “ Jily religion is not tounded, I hope, in presumption, but in 
piety. 1 cannot look upon the Author of my existence in any other light than 
as the most commiserating jjarent; not extreme to mark what is done .amiss, 
not implacable, not revengeful, not disposed to punish past offences when the 
heart abhors them, but ready, with the utmost IxMiigiiity, to receive into Ilis 
favour every repentant sinner." — (//>., ^ol. i., p. 427.) lie oven spenks of “ the 
impiety of (’alvinism” (vol. i., p. 168); the impiety of a theologiciil system 
taught as (iod's truth in the Scottish churcJies--to he taught as such in our na- 
tional schools (if (he clergy accomplish their desire) at the eo>.t of every sect — 
and to which the (.'hurch of ^Scotland demands that that solemn assent shall ho 
exacted from every teacher of science in our universities, ns a preliminary to 
his appointment! In a ('harge delivered in 1795, the Bishop speaks of ])or- 
soTial predestination as “ a doctrine full of im))iety and desjiair.'* “ Jn my 
humble judgment,*’ says ho, “ they have done great service to PhrLstianity, 
who have endeavoured to shew that it is not founded in Scripture. For no- 
thing has contributed more to the propagation of Deism, than the making doc- 
trines abhorrent from reason, parts of the Christian systt’m. There may be 
doctrines above reason ; but nothing which is evidently contrary to reason can 
ever be justly considered ns a part of the Pliristian dis])ensation.’‘ - -{Mit^ceJimteous 
Tracts^ vol i., pp. 108, 1 10.) lie proceeds to sj^cak of (ho doctrine of original 
sill, especially as it is applied by Fulgentius to the case of still-born infants ; 
and he exclaiiins, “ Parent of universal good! merciful Fatlier of the human 
race ! how hath the benignity of Thy nature been misrepresented ! how hath 
the gospel of Thy fcion been misinterpreted by the burning zeal of presump- 
tuous man ! ” 

For more recent discussions of these and kindred topics, see three Essays by 
Dr Chauning, entitled, “ The Moral Argument against Palvinism,’' “ The 
Demands of the Age on the Ministry," and “ (Christianity a Uutional Jlcligion,” 
in his WorkSy pp. 163, 585, and 731, of the Belfast edition. 

In regard to the frightful doctrine of eternal torments, with which minds of 
high moral and religious feeling are apt to have their indignation instead of 
their devotion stirred up by our preacher.s, this also has been, and doubtless 
is, held in abhorrence by many learned and excellent members of the (’hurch 
of England. Whiston says, in his Memoirs of Ur Samuel Clarke : — “ About the 
year 1717, I wrote a small paper, not yet published, containing very briefly 
the reasons of what I had eight years before declared to be iny opinion, in tho 
Sermons and Essays, p. 220, 221, against the eternity of the torments of hell. 
And 1 think I may venture to add, upon the credit of what I discovered of the 
opinions of Sir Isaac Newton and Dr Clarke, that they were both of the same 
sentiments. Nay, Dr Clarke thought that ‘ few or no thinking men were 
really of different sentiments in that matter.’ And as to myself, to speak my 
mind freely, I have many years thought that the common opinion in this mat- 



1 s;iy oiico more, that not the Fourth Commandment, hut the law of 
nature, is the foundation of puldic worship on Sundays ; this it was even 

ter. if it were for eertaiii a real part of Ohriatianity, would be a more insuper- 
able objeetioii against it, than any or all the present objections of unbelievers 
put together.''--- (!*. 9iS). 

So also Bishop Nevvton “ It cannot consist with the mercy, or the good- 
ness, or the wisdom, or even the justice of the Supreme Being, to punish any 
of his creatures for no end or purpose, neither for tlicir own correction, nor for 
a warning to others. A ]SIoloch may he pleased with the sacrifice of innocents 
burriing in the fire ; a god of the Manicheos may <lclight in evil for tlie sake of 
evil; hut such things cannot be conceived without horror, of the God of the 

Christiana Imagine a creature, nay, imagine numberless creatures, 

produced out of nothing, and therefore guilty of no prior ofl'enee, sent into this 
world of frailty, wiiicli it is well known beforehand they will so use as to 
abuse it, and then, for the excesses of a few years, delivered over to torments 
of endless ages, without the least hope or possibility of relaxation or redemp- 
tion. Imagine it you may, hut you can never seriously helieve it, nor recon- 
cile it to God and goodness. The thought is shocking, even to human nature ; 
an<l how much more abhorrent, then, must it he from the divine perfections! 
God must have made all his creatures finally to he happy ; he could never make 

any whose end he foreknew would he misery everlasting The letter of 

Scripture may indeed sound forth everlasting punishments, hut the spirit of 
Scripture intinuites the contrary."- -nierlvf, vol. iii., pp. 727, 729, 736: Dis- 
Bei'tation.on the Final State and Condition of Alen.) 

In these views Dr Farr coincided {Fkld's Memoirs of Parr, 1828, vol. ii., p. 
378j; they were hold by one whose praise is in all the churches, the late John 
Foster. Writing to the Rev. Edward White in 1841, he says : 

The general, not \ery far short of universal, judgment of dixincs in aflir- 
mation of the doctrine of eternal punishment must he acknowledged a weighty 
consideration. It is a very fair question, — Is it likely that so many thousands 
of able, learned, honev(»loiit, and pious men should all have been in error ? And 
the language of Scripture is formidably strong ; so strong tliat it must he an ar- 
gument of extreme cogency that would authorise a limited interpretation. Ne- 
vertheless, r acknowledge myself not convinced of the orthodox doctrine. If 
asked, tvhij not? I should Jiax^e little to say in llic way of criticism, of impli- 
cations found or souglit in what may he called incidcjital expressions of Scrip- 
ture, or of the pas.sages dubiously cited in favour of linal, universal restitution. 
It is the moral argument, as it may he named, that presses irresistibly on my 
mind - that xvhieh comes in the stupendous idea of eternity." — {Life and Corre- 
spoudence of Jidm. Fo>te}\ vol, ii., p. 250.) 

After gixiiig fartlicr the grounds of his opinion, he proceeds: It often 

surprises me that the fearful doctrine sits, if 1 may so express it, so easy on 
the minds of the religious and benevolent believers of it. {Surrounded imme- 
diately by the multitudes of fellow mortals, and looking abroad on the present, 
and hack on the past state of the race, ami regarding them, as to the immense 
majority, as subjects of so direful destination, how can they have any calm en- 
joyment of life, how can they ever be cordially elieerful, liow can they escape 
the incessant haunting of dismal ideas, darkening the economy in which their 
lot is cast i 1 remember suggesting to one of them such an image as this : — 
suppose the case that so many of the great surrounding population as he could 
not, even in a jmlgment of charity, believe to he Christians, that is, to he iu a 
safe state for hereafter, — suppose the case to he that lie knew so many were all 
doomed to suffer, by penal infliction, a Jeatli by torture, in the most protracted 
agony, with what feelings woulil he look on the pojiulous city, the swarming 
country, or even a crowded, mixed congregation ? But what an infinitesimal 
trifle that would he in comparison with what he does believe in looking on 
these multitudes ! How, then, can they hear the sight of the living world 
around them ? 

“ As to religious teachers ; if the tremendous doctrine he true, surely it ought 
to be almost continually proclaimed as with the blast of a trumpet, inculcated 
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to the Jews, although to them the duty of resting from labour was spe- 
cially prescribed in the Decalogue. On this same foundation of natural 

and reiterated, with ardent passion, in every possible form of terrible illustra- 
tion ; no remission of the alarm to thoughtless spirits. What I believe them in 
such inconceivably dreadful peril, and not multiply and agg^avat(^ the terrors 
to frighten them out of their stupor; deploring still, that all the horrifying 
representations in the power of thought and language to make, arc immeasur- 
ably below the real urgency of the subject; and almost wi'shing tlial some ap- 
palling phenomenon of sight or sound might break in to make the impression 
that no words can make. If we saw a fellow-mortal st(*ppiiig heedlessly or 
daringly on the utmost verge of some dreadful precipice or gulf, a Iiumane s]>ec- 
tator would raise and contiuue a shout, a scream, to prevent liirn. How then can 
it comport with the duty of ])reachers to satisfy themselves with briol*, occasional 
references to this awful topic, vkhen the most prolonged thundering alarm is 
but as the note of an infant, a bird, or an insect, in proportion to the horrible 
urgency of the case ? . . . 

“ A number (not large, but of great piety and intelligence!) of ministers 
within my acquaintance, several now dead, have been disbelievers of the doc- 
trine in question; at tin; same time not fooling themsedves imperatively called 
upon to make a public disavowal; content with employing in their ministra- 
tions strong general terms in denouncing the doom of impenitent sinners. For 
one thing, a consideration of the uiireasoiiahle imputations and unmeasured 
suspicious apt to be cast on any publicly-declared partial defection from rigid 
orthodoxy, has made fliern think they sliould better consult their usefulness by 
not giving a prominence to this dissentient point; while yet tln'y make no 
concealment of it in private communications, and in answer to serious iiujui- 
ries. AV'hen, besides, they have considered how strangely d(jlectivc and feeble 
is the eflicacy, to alarm and deter careless, irreligious minds, of the terrible doc- 
trine itself notionally admitted by them, they have thought theins{‘lves the less 
reqnir<‘d to propuunil one that so greatly qualities the Idackness of the pro- 
spect. They could not he uiiawnro of the grievous trutlt of what is so strongly 
insisted on as an argument by the defenders of the tenet,— tlnit thoughtless 
and wicked men would he sure to seize on the mitigated doctrine to encourage 
themselves in their impenitonco. Jlut this is only the sajue perverse and fatal 
use that they make of the doctrine of grace and mercy through .Icmis Christ. 
If they Will so abuse the truth we cannot help it. lint methiiiks even this fact 
tells against the doctrine in question. If the very nature of man, a.s created, 
every individual, by the sovereign Power, be in such desperate disorder that 
th'Tc is no possibility of conversion and salvation except in the instances where 
that Power interposes with a special and redeeming etHcacy, how can we con- 
ceive that the main proportion of the race thu.s morally impotent (that is, really 
and absolutely impotent) wdll be eternally punished for the inevitable result 
of tjjiis moral impotence ? ”- P- 259— 201.) 

“ The mercy of (lod,” says Southey, “ is inhnite ; and it wore too dreadful 
to believe that they who have been most miserable here, should be condemned 
to endless misery hereafter.” - -{Life mul Correspondence^ vol. iv., p. 157.) This 
remark occurs in a letter to Sharon Turner, in reference to the case of a wretch- 
ed outcast who, having been accidentally poisoned, declared while dying, “ tliat 
this w as a blasted life, and she was glad to have done w ith it.” 

Dr Robert Hull, in his Essaijs on J)etennination of Blood to the Jlead^ which 
are noticed in The Medko-l'hirnryiral lleview for April 1840, excliiims — “ The 
marvel is, that everybody who has time to think, does not run mad ! In this 
unfathomable universe, whether viewed with the eye astronomic.al or micro- 
scopic, the awful so predominates, that not to he mad seems a special proof of 
the grace of God ; or of a natural hebetude of soul.” To this the Doctor adds 
the “ dogmata of the (kilviiiistic school,” which inculcates that a few are 
selected, “for no virtues, but to shew the irresistibility of their Maker,” and the 
rest are to bo damned, whether virtuous or wicked, for the same purpose of 
shewing the absolute power of the Deity ! “ There is no doubt,” says the re- 
viewer, “ that these gloomy, not to say impious, tenets drive many weak minds 
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religion rests tin* duty of recreating and invigorating the mind and 
body by frequent egress from the crowded courts and contaminated 

mnd every day. Tt is only astonishing that peojilc of any intellect or reflec- 
tion could entertain such degrading ideas of the Omniscient, the Omnipotent 
Author of our existence, and Governor of the universe !” The number of 
patients thus prcpaied for lunatic asylums would be much greater than it is, if 
jjeople really believod all that they profess, and doubtless often fancy, they be- 
believc. But instead of examining theological questions, men, it has been well 
said, “shut their thoughts up, and pretend to be orthodox- play at being or- 
thodox.'’ -(Coiapan/ona of my Solitude, p. 237.) There is no genuine, hearty, 
practical belief in the case. 

T know men and women who, possessing active, earnest, and logical minds, 
believed (in the true sense of the word) the Talvinism with which they were 
imbued in youth ; and who drew from its principles all the actical inferences 
which the thoughtless are so happy as to overlook. The result was a cloud of 
melancholy which robbed of all its }deasantness the period which is naturally 
and riyhtfnlly “ the gay morn of life.*’ These distrustful Christians saw no 
such grounds as “ Holy AVillie” did, for flattering themselves that they would 
he the fortunate winners of a celestial prize, to the gaining of which their own 
endeavours wore useless, and where the vast majority of mankind must of 
necessity draw blanks ; and, while they knew it was their duty to love God as 
their llouvenly Father whose tender mercies are over all his works, they could 
not rclleet on the conduct ascribed to Him without feeling h(>\\ impo«'Siblc it 
^^as to love a Being whom that conduct prc.elaimed to he le>s amiable tlian the 
gloomiest of earthly tyrants. Haj)py it was for those dejected .sufferers when 
reason and knowledge di.«pcllf'd the darkness which opjn’essed their .spirits; 
and made tlieiri able to enjoy w ith thank! ulness a life in whieh mi.'scry is by na- 
ture the exception, and rational religion proclaims, that ‘‘ to enjoy is to obey."^ 
Sunday, hitherto the most hateful portion of the wee k, heeame now a day of de- 
lightful contemplation, refreshment, and devout jnlmiration of the God of the 
Universe. (Concerning that God, Heaii }::>wift, in a well-known epigram, asks- - 

“ Who can believe, with common sense, 

A hjicon-sliee gives God offence; 

Or how 11 herring hath a charm 
Aliriiglit^v Vengeance to disarm? 

Wrapt up in majesty diAino, 

Docs Jle regard on what we dine ?“ 

AVhich train of thought may he thus pursued in regard to the employment of 
iSunday : — 

Who can believe, w'ith common sense, 

A rural walk gives God offence ; 

Or how dyspeijsia hath a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 

Can lie be God’s peculiar care 
Wlio scorns to snuff tlic mountain air, 

And from on high, delighted, look 
On Xatuve’s sou l-iiisx)i ring Book ; 

Who, than the woods or sounding shore. 

Avoids MO deed of darkness more. 

And listeners to the tiiucful streams 
On higltway to perdition deems ? 

No I the good Giver of the feast 
Coiiimctids not )nm tli.at cats the least, 

rt is a remark of Addison, that “ People of gloomy, unchcerful imaginations,* 

* Wliat blessings thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not cast away ; 

For God is jiaid when man receives ; 

T’ enjoy is to obey.” 

Popes Universal Prayer, 
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air of London, into tlio refreshing atmosphere and enlivening scenery 
of rural districts. By improving the health you add to the power of 

OP of envious, malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are engaged in, 
will discover their natural tigeture of mind in all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. As the finest wines have often the taste of tlic soil, so even the most 
religious thoughts often draw something that is particular from the constitu- 
tion of the mind in which they a' iso.” {Spectator^ No. 483, on Attributing our 
Neighbours’ Misfortuiies to Judgments.) In the religious thoughts of Calvin 
wc do indeed find the llavoiir of his stern, cold, arbitrary, unsyiiipatlietic, logi- 
cal mind. His God how different frojn Him whom Addison adored — from the 
God of Tiilotson, and Hoyle, and Kay, and Pope, and Fcnelon, and the benignant 
poet of the Seasons ! 

In another of Addison’s papers in the Spenator (No. 494j, he comments with 
good sense and good taste upon the error of the J’uritaiis of the beveiitccnth 
century, who thought tliat to be religious it w'as necessary “ to throw as much 
sanctity as possible into their faces, and in particular to abstain from all ap- 
pearances of mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon as the marks of a 
carnal mind. ... 1 would by no means,’' says he, presume to tax such cha- 
racters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently; tliat being a vice which I 
think none but He who know's the secrets of men's hearts should pretend to 
discover in another, where tlie jiroofs of it do not amount to a demonstration. 
On the contrary, as there are many ex<‘ellcnt persons who are weighed down 
by this habitual sorrow of heart, tln*y rather deserve our compassion than our 
reproaches. I think, however, they would do well to consider whether such a 
behaviour does not deter men from a religious life, by representing it as an un- 
sociable state, that o\tinguisln‘s all joy and gladness, darkens the face of na- 
ture, and destroys the relish of being itself. 

, . “ 1 have in former papers shewn how great a tendency tliere is to cheerful- 
ness in religion, and how such a frame of mind is not only the most lovely, but 
the most commendable in a virtuous person. In short, those who represent 
religion in so unamiable a light, arc like the spies sent by Moses to make a dis- 
covery of the Land of Promise, when by their reports they discouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Those who shew us the* joy, thii cheerfulness, 
the good humour, that naturally spring up in tliis happy state, are like iJio 
spies bringing along with them the clusters of grapes ami dedlcious fruits, that 
might invite their compuTiions into the pleasant country which produced 
them.” 

He gives in this paper an amusing anecdote of the repulsively serious man- 
ner in which Anthony Henley was received, when a young man, by “ a very 
famous Independent minister who was head of a college in thos<'. times namely 
Dr Thomas Goodwin, President of Magdalen College in 0-\fbrd, and one of 
the Assembly of Divines v)ho sat at Westminster. “ The youth, according to cus- 
tom, waited on him in order to be examined. He was received at the door by a 
servant who was one of that gloomy generation that were then in fasliion. Ho 
conducted him, with great silence and seriousness, to a long gallery, wliich wiis 
darkened at noon-day, and had only a single cr^idle burning in it. After a short 
stay in this melancholy apartment, he was led into a chamber hung with black, 
where he entertained himself for some time by the glimmering of a taper, till 
at length the head of the college came out to him from an inner room, with 
half-a-dozeu nightcaps upon his head, and a religious horror in his countenance. 
The young man trembled : but his fears increased, when instead of being a.sk€d 
what progress he had made in learning, he was examined how he abounded in 
grace. His Latin and Greek stood him in little stead ; he was to give an account 
only of the state of his soul ; whether he was of the number of the elect ; what 
was the occasion of his conversion ; upon what day of the month, and hour of 
the day it happened ; how it was carried on, and when completed. The w'hole 
examination was summed yp with one short question, namely, wdiethcr he was 
prepared for death ? The boy, who had been brqd up by honest parents, was 
frighted out of his w'its at the solemnity of the proceeding, and especially by 
the last dreadful interrogatory ; so that, upon making his escape out of this 
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usefulness, and to the capability of happiness ; nor did over any man 
become Jicaltliier and happier without becoming also more disposed to 

house of mourning, he could never be brought a second time to the examination, 
ns not being able to go through the terrors of it. 

“ Notwithstanding this general form and outside of religion is pretty well 
worn out among us, there are many persons, who, by a natural uncheerCulness 
of heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of understanding, love to in- 
dulge this uncomfortable way of life, and give up themselves a prey to grief 
and melancholy. Superstitious fears and groundless scruples cut them otf from 
the pleasures of conversation, and all those social entertainments which aro 
not only innocent but laudable ; as if mirth was made for reprobates, and 
cheerful ness of lieart denied those who are tlio only persons that have a proper 
title to it.” 

If the following statements about the present Nonconformist preachers in 
England are true, w'C need not wonder that many Dissenters are remiss in their 
attendance at chapel. 

J attribute,” says Mr White, much of the present confessedly miserable 
state of our Dissenting churches to the stupid but rigorous jicdantry of ourcol- 
legps. On the one hand we have minihers of mere dry theologians, organ- 
grindei’s I call them, who think that all that is required of them is just to play 
over the tunes which they learned at college ; and these they do play over and 
o\er again, without the slightest variety, so that when you hear the first bar, 
you know the whole tune as certainly as you know what tune the well-known 
street organ will play at the fir.st turn of the handle. For a time the people 
listen, but when the whole of the tunes marked on the barrel have been played 
limes without number, they quietly drop away. This is one class. On the 
other hand, we have the men who used to think, and had all the apparatus for 
tliinking, but at college they hypocritically concealed their thouglits for the 
sake of position. Tliis habit dulled their moral sense — paralysed their spiritual 
life. Those aro the men that often make a noise in the worhl ; they become 
popular preachers — they can startle an audience- they have a good style a 
taking manner, and for a time the audience is deceived; btit thoughtful seri- 
ous hearers soon find them out. As at college they professed what they did not 
believe, so now they preacli what they do not believe. This soon becomes evi- 
dent, and when it is discovered, all their finery only disgusts. Vain frivolous 
people will still cling round them, and deacons and trustees support tliein, be- 
cause the tiling j)}iys ; but serious, solemn men despise the mountebanks, and 
rather go nowhere than he parties to such a fraud. Inanity tires, dishonesty 
disgusts, and yet there is often no alternative. In many cases if you go to 
chapel at all, you must endure one or the other. Droning platitudes, or mere 
mountebank exhibitions. 1 say there is often no alternative; and 1 wish my 
words to be understood in their literal meaning. That there are many blessed 
exceptions T joyfully allow. Many men, both amongst Dissenters and Church- 
men, who arc real believers in what they preach, and have the power to en- 
force it ; to such men one can reverently listen, although one may not bo able 
to agree with all that is advanced. For my part, I could listen to a Papist^or 
a Puseyitc. if I felt that the man was uttering what he sincerely believed, and 
had the sufficient power to qualify him us a teacher of men. But a routine 
sermon, or one got uj) for a special show-day, manufactured secundum artem, 
like a barrister's .speecli made from his brief, must bo the abhorrence of all 
honest men. And 1 fear that thousands of thoughtful men have been driven 
away from worship, and now go lo no church or chapel on the Sabbath, be- 
cause either their intellects were affronted, or their con.sciences hurt. . , 

“ Never was there a time, in ray opinion, when there was a greater need, or 
a grander opportunity for a new movement. A movement apart from all sects 
— formed upon a wider basis — having nothing to do with dead orthodoxy, 
spiritless creeds, and cumbrous theologies. We want, the world wants, a reno- 
vation of the teachings of < Mirist and bis ai>ostlcs. ’in all our large towns there 
aro immense numbers who go to no place of worship, as they are called. 
These have been looked upon as outcasts, irreclaimably wicked. But it is not 
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kindliness and to most other Christian virtues.* Let the clergy con- 
sider seriously the hint conveyed to them in the following weighty 
words of Bishop Butler, extracted from his Sermon upon the Igno- 
rance of Man : — “ Our province,” says he, “ is virtue and religion, life 
and manners ; thu science of tmprovin<j the temper, and malimj the heart 
better. This is the field assigned us to cultivate ; now much it iias 
LAIN NBaLECTED IS INDEED ASTONISHING. Yirtuo is (lomoiistrably . 

BO. Many are men of cultivated and thoughtful minds, who hear no rcligiouB 
teachers, simply because there arc none within their rearli whom they can hear. 
They used to go to chapel or church, but tired out at length w ith the old organ- 
grinding, they have silently dropped away ; and who can w'omh'r, wlien one * 
remembers what is, in too many cases, iterat(*d and reiterated from the pulpits 
of our land ? And tlicrc arc also the uneidtivated classes, the niasst's as they 
are styled, the operatives, shopmen, warehousemen, &c., of our towns. These, 
for the most part, go to neither cliurch nor chapel, and we have ])eon accustomed 
to think that the fault lies wholly with them. AVe liavc built all sorts of chapels 
and churches, in all sorts of places. AVe have adorned tliem in every imagin- 
able style. \Ve have adopted all sorts of nianamvres. Tracts have been dis- 
tributed by millions — unwearied visitors have tramped through our lanes and 
alleys urging the people to attend -lectures to the working classes have been 
got up — operative associations have been organised ; but still, as a rule, they 
won't come. ^ What a stubborn ungodly set they are !' J5ut is it so ? The 
peojile listened to Jesus’ teaching ‘ gladly.’ A\diy will they not listen to ours ? 
Are the people changed, or has the truth lost its poAver over the human soul ? 
Neither. The people arc the same, the truth is the same. AV'hcn Jesus taught, 

‘ the common people heard him gladly.’ And if he were to come again in this 
England of ours, they would hear him gladly again ; and they will hear his 
messengers noAv if they preach his truth. Hut in many cases it is not preaclied. 
Indeed, in too many cases it is not believed. It may bo assented to, but it is 
not believed. Theology is preached. Logical, or rathen* illogical sermons, to 
back up stereotyped, extinct, ami dead creeds are preached ; but the soul-stir- 
ring verities which Jesus uttered, and all the grand but simple truth which 
flow'ed, and evermore flows from his life, a man sJuill go far enough before ho 
hears. And so the people have dropped away, or if they go, their bodies are 
there through the force of custom and early training, but their souls are aw’ay. 
The bulk, however, goes not, but looks askance upon all our organisations, our 
societies, platform meetings, tea parties, bazaars, associations, drummings, and 
trumpetings, as so many mameuvres to support a priesthood and a 8ect.’'--(7h 
Think or not to Think? llm\ark» upon the late Expulsions from New College^ St 
John^s Wood. By AV. AVlntc, Father of one of the Expelled. London, 1852. 
Pp. 24-25, 27.) 

In my opinion, the only effectual mode of imparting to sermons the full de- 
gree of attractive and instructive quality which they are capable of having to 
the minds of thoughtful auditors, is to introduce into them expositions of Avhat 
we learn of God’s will not only from the Book of Revelation but from the great 
Book of Nature. — {See Lecture on the Comparative Influence of the Natural Scien- 
ces and the Shorter Catechism^ on the Civilization of Scotland, by George Combe, 
p. l3: ; and the extracts from Archbishop AA'hately, &c., ante, pp. 205-209.) Any 
clergyman of good sense, piety, earnestness, eloquence, and competent know- 
ledge of nature and its laws, who should adopt this plan of adding to the eflicacy 
of his labours, would at once increase his own satisfaction with his work, and 
draAV around him crowds of eager listeners from the best and most enlight- 
ened circles in the community ; nor could the success of his ministrations fail 
to give a strong impulse to improvement in the style of preaching in general. 
If the trammels of creeds and confessions should seriously encumber him (as, 
were he a Churchman, I fear they Mould) in a course so useful, be might boldly 
cast off his fetters, not doubting that the labourer who is worthrj of his hire will 
receive it from those whom he acceptably serves. 

* See what was formerly said on this subject, pp. 72, 73. 
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tho liappiness of man ; it consists in good actions, proceeding from a 
good principle, temper, or heart. Overt acts are entirely in our 
power. A\''liat remains is, that we learn to keep our heart ; to govern 
and regulate our passions, mind, affections : so that we may be free 
from tho impotcncics of fear, envy, malice, covetousness, ambition ; 
tliat wo may bo clear of these, considered as vices, seated in the heart, 
considered as constituting a general wrong temper : from which gene- 
ral wrong frame of mind, all the mistaken pursuits, and far the 
greatest part of tho unhappiness of life, proceed. Ho who should find 
oiit one rule to assist us in this work, would deserve intinitidy better 
* of mankind, than all tho improvers of other knowledge put together.” 

Whatovcjr attempts may bo made to accomplish this great end of 
human improvement, will have but little success in comparison with 
what is attainable, unless two grand conditions be fulfilled; — 1. The 
human organism must he improved by such means as physiology points 
out ; and, 2. Knowledge of nature and tho relations among its parts 
must be systematically, and, as far as possible, universally, taught to 
the young ; who must also be early trained to rational and moral con- 
duct. On the former subject I refer to what has already been said in 
those pages;* on the latter, I invite the earnest attention of the reader 
to the admiralde observations of Arclibisbop Sumner in the following 
passage : — “ Ignorance is not the inevitable lot of the majority of our 
community ; and with ignorance a host of evils disappear. Of all tho 
obstacles to improvement, ignorance is the most formidable : because 
the only true s(‘cret of assisting the poor is to make them agents in bet- 
toeing their own condition, and to supply them, not with a temporary 
stiimilus, hut with a permanent energy. As fast as the standard of 
intelligence is raised, tho poor hccomo moro and more able to co- 
operate in any plan proposed for their advantage, more likely to listen 
to any ri'asonahle suggestion, more able to understand it, and tliorcf- 
foni moro willing to pursue it. Hence it follows, iliat when gross ig- 
norance is once removed, and right principles are introduced, a great 
advantage has heeii already gained against squalid poverty. Many 
avoniios to an improved coiKlition are opened to one whose faculties 
are enlarged and exorcised ; ho sees his own interest more clearly, ho 
pursues it more steadily, he does not study immediate gratification at 
the expense of bitter and late rcpontanco, or mortgage the labour of 
his future life without an adequate return. Indigence, therefore, will 
rarely bo found in company with good cducation.”j* 

Since the foregoing observations with referenco to the Crystal Pa- 
lace were written, I have perused, with much satisfaction, an excel- 
lent pamphlet on the same subject by a layman. J The following is 

portion of the summary of his argument : — 

“ If the Crystal Palace is closed on Sunday by authority, all other 
places of recreation must he closed also — for you cannot hjive partial 
legislation on tho subject. Such a general measure would be highly 
unjust and injurious, besides being impracticable. The much depre- 

* See pp. 73. 207. 

t Records of the Creation, 2d edit., vol. ii.. p. 332. 

X The People’s Palace and the Religious World. By a Layman. London, 
1862. 
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catod event would not be likely to increase tlie irroligion or immorality 
of the people ; for, filthougli some few might be led to desert places 
of worship, and neglect Sabbath privileges, by the superior attrac- 
tions of the Sydenham Palace, many more would substitute its plea- 
sures for those of a less elevating character otlered without restriction 
elsewhere ; while the bulk of those who frecpiented it would not, in 
all probability, if it Avere entirely closed, ‘ keep tlio Sabbath’ in the 
sense of those alarmists. The day of rest can be a period of spiritual 
profit to those only who value it for that purpose. To impose its 
religious observances upon those Avho do not, is to promote hypocrisy, 
not piety. For the religious world, confessedly a minority, to seek 
to impose, by State interference, their notions of what constitutes a 
day of rest upon the bulk of their fellow-countrymen, is intolerant, — 
an act of coercion at variance Avith the first principles of Christianity. 
There is good reason for believing that the cause of morality, and 
therefore of religion, Avill, Avith the present tondoncios of the metro- 
politan Avorking-classcs, decideilly gain by the opening of the Syden- 
ham pleasure-grounds. It will be no more harmful than free accc'ss 
to the parks. It Avill not rob the poor of their ‘ day of rest,’ because 
it is quite optional with them to go there ; and, Avhile they act as free 
agents, it may be presumed that they spend the day as best suits their 
inclinations.” 

In the spirit of a true Christian, he thus concludes : — 

“ To treat the avo r king-classes in the spirit of* those Avho are fo- 
menting this agitation, is unjust and cruel, as well as impolitic. The 
point has been before adverted to, but Avill bear amplification. Sup- 
pose the Rev. Mr Orthodox, the popular preacher of the West End, 
discussing this question of ‘ Sabbath desecration’ in the squalid apai-t- 
meiit (if cA^er he has found his way there), of John Starveling, the 
over-worked slop-tailor, of Typhus Court, Westminster. ^I’o the 
Aveighty arguments of the wealthy rector, on the necos>sity of shutting 
up all railAvays, and stopping all conveyances, may not the poor un- 
derpaid artisan reply, that the Sabbath Avas made for man, not man 
for the Sabliath, — that Grod requires mercy, not sacrifice, — that the 
Sunday trip is to him the safety-vah^e of life ; — that so long as he is 
obliged to Avork for six days out of seven, without intermission, to 
keep body and soul together, tlio seventh must be devoted to renova- 
tion. Jjet tho charge of niaiiimon-worsliip rest on tho right sbouldors. 
If tho Crystal Falaco Company, wlio enable this poor man to inhale 
the pure air, and enjoy the beauties of nature, arc actuated by sordid 
motives, how much more are they, aud their name is legion, who allow 
their passion for money-getting to reduce thousands to a life of sla- 
very, and oblige them to regard Sunday not as tho Lord’s ])ay, but 
only an opportunity to repair their wasted health and energies. 

“ There is not much doubt or danger in the conclusion, that Avhat- 
ever tends to ameliorate the condition of the people, to oniioblo their 
tastes, to expand their ideas, or to improve their physical Avellbeing, 
opens a more favourable field for the influence of religion. The con- 
verse of this truth Avill bf seen in the almost hopelessly irrcclaimalilo 
state of the adult ‘ dangerous classes.’ Religious bodies mistake in 
shaping their plans as if there were no medium, looked at from a 
Christian point of view, between tbe loAvest depths of depra ved self- 
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imliil^t;*once anti tlio pure aspirations of devotion. They are not ex- 
empt from recognising the truth, that all physical, social, and poli- 
tical improvements, as well as the consistency, meekness, and gentle- 
ness of the followers of the Grospol, have a bearing upon the spiritual 
destinies of mankind. When will they cordially acknowledge in their 
crt'cd, that the man who discountenances the mammon-grasping spirit 
of the ago — who promotes the education of the poor — who advocates 
a reform of prison discipline —who helps to sweeten an unwholesome 
noiglihourhood— who encourages pure and healthy recreation, is doing 
more to prepfiro a soil favoiirahlc for the reception of religious truth, 
and to break down the barriers whicli intoiposo between the working- 
classes and the religious world, than the No-Popery agitator, the 
loud-mouthed denonnc(‘r (»f ^ Sabbath desecration,’ or the zealous 
stickler for outward uniformity and formal observances? The one 
is doing something to rc'pair dilapi(tatod humanity — the other is in- 
terposing fresh obstacles to that great desideratum.” 

Hy this time, it is ho])cd, the reader is so familiar wdth the difference 
botweofi GoiVa truth and truth, as to be in no danger of confound- 

ing them in future, or of taking otfence at the conduct of those who 
conscientiously advocate religious opinions ditferent from his own, but 
wliich are, nevertheless, muu^s truth equally with his, and have as good 
a chance of hoiiig CUurs truth also. 

The notion that all men can ever ho made to tliink alike on theo- 
logical subjects is now pretty generally regarded as Utopian ; and the 
more the study of human natnro is pursued, the more clearly will the 
folly of attempting to bring about a uniformity he recognised. 

“ Doctrinal questions,” says a powerful advocate of religious liberty 
in the Kdinlmnjh Rcricw, ^‘seom nnsusceptihlc of general agreement, 
not from the abundance, hut from the want, of premises. iMie argu- 
ments by which different sects defend their tenets consist mainly of 
texts of Scripture, which must he susceptible of various interpreta- 
tions, since they actually receive various interpretations. With no 
facts to refer to, and no umpire to interpose his authority, the wrest- 
lers waste Avholo lives iu eventless struggles, neither party having any 
fulcrum by which ho can lift the othcr.”^ Pursuing the same topic 
in a subsequent part of the article, he observes : — “ Wo believe that 
the duty of abstaining frt)mtho forcible propagation of religious truth 
may ho maintained l»y an argument of universal application — one to 
whicli a Mahometan or a Pagan must yield, as well as a Homan Catholic 
or a Protestant. It consists in the impossibility, in almost all cases', 
in demonstrating that what is persecuted is really error. AYe have 
already remarked that most of the disputes which separate Christian 
sects relate, not to practical morality, hut either to questions respect- 
ing church discipline and government, which may receive different 
answers among different nations and at different times ; or to ques- 
tions as to the nature and attributes of the Deity, and as to his deal- 
ings with mankind, which depend on the interpretation given to cer- 
tain portions of Scripture, as to which mdh have been differing for 
eighteen centuries, with a tendency rather to further divergence than 
to agreement. 

* Edinburgh Review, April 1860, vol. xci., p. 624. 
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“ The Trinitarians think that tho eternal co-existence of God the 
Father and God tho Son, is the scriptural doctrine. Tho Arians think 
that the Begetter must have existed before tho Begotten. The Latin 
Church believes that the Holy Spirit proceeds from tho Fatlier and 
tho Son. The Greek Church believes that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
only from the Father. Jilach of these opinions has been supported by 
hundreds of learned, conscientious, and diligent imtuircrs. Each has 
been adopted by millions of enthusiastic votaries ; each has been pro- 
pagated by violence, and resisted by endurance ; each has had its 
doctors, its persecutors, and its martyrs. . . . 

“ One thing at least seems clear — that if the Being who inspired theic.rts 
on which different sects found their arguments, had intended us to agree in 
one interpretation of them, he wonkVnot ham left them susceptible of many, 

“ The fact, then, on which the expediency of pers(‘cutiou depends 
— the falsehood of the persecuted doctrine — being in general incapable 
of demoiivstration, it follows, as a gcn(M*al rule, tliat persecution is not 
expedient. Wo say in general, for there are soiikj religious opinions 
so obviously mischievous, that the magistrate may be bound to put 
them down. Such are the doctrines once attributed to the Church of 
Homo, that faith is not to bo kept with heretics, that tho l*ope may 
release subjects from their allcgitaiico, and that iudulgonccs may he 
purchased for the darkest crimes. And with respect oven to such 
doctrines as these, all that tho State ought to prevent is their active 
dissemination. Tho more holding them, being involuntary, is not a 
fit subject for legislation.”'^ 

The conclusion here arrived at, against the expediency of persecu- 
tion, applies not merely to what is generally understood hy that 
term, but to every case of deprivation of political or social rights, 
good name, or personal comfort — to whatever is done on the assump- 
tion that those doing A arc holier, wiser, and more infallible, in re- 
ligious matters, than the “ imblicans” whom they think it accordant 
with the Christian character to despise or dotest.j* 

Tho inconsistency of Protestants in this respect is truly marvel- 

* Edinburgh Roview, April 1850, vol. xci., pp. 552, 553. In another article 
it is remarked : — “ The variety of sects is in truth not a subject cither for satire 
or for tears, unless w^c could say how religion could otherwise adapt itself to the 
unequal growth of intellect in society. The polity of the Roman Church was 
perfect in itself, and for its own purposes. Tt grasped the wdiole body of the 
State, and left no grade or member of it uncared for. Rut when heresy broke 
into the fold, and conviction, instead of submission, wras made tho basis of the 
new Church, and every man had to choose his creed, or at least the keeper of 
his conscience, uniformity became impossible, and secto inevitable. Then arose 
the proverb, Uhi una, ibi nulla ' And if a civilised commonwealth is ever again 
to be one fold, under one shepherd, it must he hy getting through the sectarian 
stage, as the individual mind can best do, and resolving moral as well as ma- 
terial phenomena into general laws and a universal providence. To this end, 
the first stop is not that sects should cease to be — far from it — but that they 
should agree to be. And this is what we rejoice to learn has been brought to 
pass in New England.” — {Edin, Review, vol. xcii., p. 343.) 
t “ If now no Alva torture for the state, 

Is there no 4||||ya in a private hate ? 

No force, when, lacking plaint of guiltier deed, 

• We criminate a neighbour for his creed ?” 

Rhymed FUa for Tolerance^ p. 96. Ijondon, 1833. 
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lous, an<l has hooii cxliihited iucossaiitly tVoiu the time of Luther to 
the present day. “ Tlio ori^ijinal reformers,” says M. Sismondi, 

“ w'isliod that oveiy man should see and judge for himself, hut yet 
slioiild think as they did: they assumed to themselves the right of 
wateliing over the purity of the faith, of excluding or punishing dis- 
senters ; of drawing up confessions of faith, and compelling all the 
members of their clergy to sign them ; and of inserting anathemas in 
them against all who thought dilferciitly from themselves. The re- 
formers, called upon to judge for themselves, took up in a modified 
form all those opinions which the successive condemnation of heresies 
had made a part of orthodox belief, and they disagreed on all of 
tliem. At tliat time there really existed as many modifications of 
opinion as there were individuals. It has been often said that there 
could not ho found on the largest tree two leaves entirely alike : can 
we hope to find in the whole human race two minds perfectly iden- 
tical V’* 

Often as the idea expressed in the concluding sontenco of this ex- 
tract has been repeated by wise and tolerant writers, its earnest in- 
culcation is as needful at present as at almost any previous time ; nor 
will its reptdition Ik'coiuo suporfiuons so long as inheritors of tho Pha- 
risaical spirit shall abound in tho world. For this reason, I subjoin 
some passfigcs in which the idea is ably enforced and illustrated by 
imiinent writers. 

“ Koiuemhor,” says Paxtev, “ the wonderful variety of men’s jipprc- 
hensioiis, which must he supposed in all laws,” [and also, ho would 
have added had the occasion required, in all just dealings between man 
and man]. “ Men’s tacos arc scarce more various and unlike, than 
their understandings are ; for besides that naturo hath diversified in- 
tellects as well as faces, tho diversity and iinlil^encss is much increased 
by variety of educations, company, representations, accidents, cogita- 
tions, and many other causes. It is wiser to make laws, that all men 
sliall take tho same pliy.sic, or cat only tho same moat, or that all 
shoes sliall he of a size, and all clothes of tho same bigness ; upon 
supp<)sition that all men’s health, or appetite, or fed, or bodies, are 
alike ; than to make laws that all men shall agree (or say that they 
agree) in every opinion, circumstance, or ceremony, in matters of 
religion.”]' 

“ Whatever,” says Locke, “ gains any man’s assent, one may ho 
sure had sufiicient eviduiico in respect of that man : hut that is far 
enough from proving it evidence sullicieiit to prevail on another, let 
him consider it as long and as much as he can. The tempers of men’s 
minds ; the principles settled there hy time and education, beyond 
tlie power of the man himself to alter them ; the dillorent capacities 
of men’s understandings, and tho strange ideas they are often filled 
with, are so various and uncertain, that it is impossible to find that 
evidence, especially in things of a mixed disquisition, depending on so 

* Review of the Progress of Religious Opinions during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, pp. 60, 61. 0 

t Christian Directory, Part IV., ch. xi. ; Works, vol. vi., p. 196. « For there 
are no two men on earth,” he elsewhere says, but differ in something, if they 
know or believe any thing.” Vol, xiv., p, 196. 
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long a train of consequences as some points of the true religion may, 
.which one can confidently say will be sufficient for all men.”* 

“ Honest men,” says Dr James Foster, “ have always ditfered (and 
there is no ground to imagine that such ditforonces will cease in any 
ago hereafter) in explaining both the laws of revelation and reason.”t 
“ A difference of rank, and capacity, among men,” says Bishop 
Law, “ must needs produce an equal difference in their religious no- 
tions, as was shewn above ; such difference, therefore, in degree of 
perfection, is made necessary by the constitution of things and the 
general dispensations of Providence ; and what by the ordinary course 
of Divine Providence is to men in some circumstances rendered un- 
avoidable, that the Divine (loodnoss will, in these circumstances, most 
undoubtedly excuse, and accept with all its imperfections. 

“ The same thing obtains remarkably in each particular system, 
even in those of Christianity itself, which, to different persons, and in 
different times and places, appears in a very different light : though 
so much always, every where, lies level to all, as is absolutely required 
of each ; and so much also as will, or might, have a very considerable 
influence upon tboir lives and manners.’’^ 

“ It is to bo hoped,” says Dr Jortin, “ that a time will come when 
religion will have a fairer and a more alluring aspect ; when Cln is- 
tiaiis will be united, not in opinion as to all theological points, for 
that is impossible whilst men are men, but that they will bo in 

benevolence and charity, in intercomniiiuion, and in one comraoii and 
simple profession of faith ; that their manners will be suitable to their 
profession, and that they will ho more peaceable, more virtuous, and 
more pious ; and then the external impediments to the conversion of 
unl)elicvevs will in no small measure be romovod.”§ 

** There is nothing, perhaps,” says Melmolli, “more evident than 
that our intellectual faculties are not formed by one general standard ; 
and consequently that diversity of opinion is of the voi'y essence of 
our natures. . . . Happy had it been for the peace of the world, 

if our maiiitaiiicrs of systems either in religion or politics, had con- 
ducted their several debates with the full impression of this truth upon 
their minds. Genuine philosophy is ever, indeed, the least dogmatical ; 
and I am always inclined to suspect the force of that argument which 
is obtruded with arrogance and suflicieiicy.” || 

“ A persecutor,” s.ays Gordon, “ is perhaps the most extraordinary 
criminal in the creation, lie is for cutting off or distressing men for 
the inevitable and involuntary operations of the brain, the certain 
effect of motion and life ; so tliat no man living can escape his rage, 
since it is impossible fur any man living to adapt his ideas (which are 
involuntary) to those of another. Nothing but mere matter, wood, 
iron, stone, and cLay, can be formed into perfect rosuniblanccs : spirit- 
ual substances, such as tlie soul of man, arc moved by so may various 

* iSocond Letter concerning Toleration, ed. 1765, p. 217. Sec also Ijockc’s 
Thoughts concerning Education, § 101. 

t Defence of the Usefulne^, &c., of the Christian Revelation, 3d ed., p. 288. 
J Ooiisideratioiis on the Tlieory of Keligion, 5th ed., pp. 33, 34. 

§ Remarks on Eccl. Hist., vol iii., p. 445 ; in Jortin’s Works, vol. ii., p. 351. 

II Fitzosburne's Letters, Letter 34. 8oe to the same elfect this eleg.iiit 
writer’s notes to his Translation of OieeroV Es-sav on Fricn«lsliip. p. 210. Lou- 
don, 1777. 
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jind uncertain causes, air, diet, and education, and by the figure and 
temper of the voliiclo to which they are joined ; so liable to different • 
iinprossions, prejudices, disgusts ; so apt to conceive affection or dis- 
like to names and sounds, to grow melancholy or merry at the very 
same conceits and phrases ; that it is impossible that any two souls 
can ever agree in all their conceptions, or exactly in any one concep- 
tion/’* 


* Extracted from an unpublished essay in MS., by Thomas Gordon, who 
died in 1750. He is hnown as the translator of ISaUust and Tacitus, and as a 
bold and powerful advocate of religious liberty in (Jato's Letters, The Indepen~ 
dent Whig, and other cclL*brated publications. The original MlS. is in the 
possession of Sir Walter (.^tlvcrlcy Trevelyan, Uart., in whose family it has de- 
scended from Gordon’s widow. It is entitled “ Upon Persecution, and the 
natural ill Tendency of Power in the Clc.’gy : occasioned by the’ Trial and Tra- 
gical Death of Lord (N^bham.’’ Having been favoured by Sir Walter with a 
perusal of ibis essay, and liberty to make use of it at pleasure, I subjoin a pas- 
sage in wliicli one source of persecution is described with a freedom of expres- 
sion characteristic of the author's times : — 

“ Hut besides tin* force of attachment to national usages, religious usages re- 
ceive an extraordinary recommendation and strength from the strains of ec- 
stasy attending thiun, from tlie pleasure of obliging and cajoling the Deity and 
his chief favourites, and from the dread of otrending them ; from the pride of 
being in his and their present favour, or of soon obtaining it, and from the joy- 
ous hopes of future bliss. 

*• IN'ople tluKs inured from their birth to such practices and impressions, ani- 
mated willi such hopes, alarmed with such fears, excited by universal example, 
aw ed by the dreadful pcmalties wdiich, in all countries, and in all sects, pursue 
heretics (who are only mniconformisls to established inodes and tastes in re- 
ligion) luddiiig too, as an essential part of tlieir religion, that all other re- 
ligions arc wrong, and that reason is a pernicious thing to religions ; Isay, 
such people are not likely to leave their owm pleasing delusions. Their re- 
ligion, however absurd, and amazing, and foolish, is become part of themselves, 
an essential part, like the licad or heart, never to bo parted with but with life, 
as 'tis often dearer, much dearer than life. 

Whatever is once accounted pious, despises and defies reason, and is there- 
fore safe from all the attacks of reason ; so that the more enthusiastic religion 
is, the more secure and the more delightful it is : and who would he deprived 
of so much joy as enthusiasm brings 'i It is natural to abhor whatever lessens 
that joy, as reason certaiuly does and even takes it aw'ay. To gain the favour of 
God and all the advantages of saintship, is such a pleasing ambition, and so in- 
teresting a pursuit, that whoever attempts to wean men from it, will be always 
reckoned an implacable enemy, certainly a most impious and profane man, 
probably a devil ; and t(' use and destroy him as such, will be reckoned an ac- 
ceptable, nay a glorious service to Heaven and Earth. 

Enthusiasm always implies, and, w herever it can, alw^ays produces a mortal 
war against reason, as what tends everywhere to destroy enthusiasm, which is 
a pleasing dream, out of which none care to be waked. 'Tis a real and high 
joy, though entirely formed by fancy, and inakes people think that they see 
clearest when their eyes arc sliut closest. This holy delusion is much stronger, 
as 'tis much more extensive and aw'ful, than the gay delusion of the man in 
Horace, who constantly frequented the theatre, and by mere force of fancy 
saw and enjoyed all public entertainments, when there were none there. Yet 
even this limited and temporary delusion was so dear to him, that he com- 
plained that his friends by cooling his brain had^killed him rather than saved 
him. 

“ Is it any wonder that enthusiasm, which is only a child of uninllamed fancy, 
should run as it docs into such extravagancies and variety of madness ? Like 
the brain in sleep, or heated with strong liquor, it knows no laws or bounds. 
This will be still less wonderful, when to the natural force and wildness of en- 
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“ In none of the works of God,” says Lord Karnes, is variety 
imore happily blended with uniformity than in the formation of man. 
Uniformity prevails in the human face with respect to eyes, nose, 
mouth, and other capital parts ; variety prevails in the expressions of 
these parts, serving to distinguish one person from another, without 
hazard of error. In like manner, the minds of men arc uniform with 
respect to their passions and principles ; but the various tones and 
expressions of those, form dilferent characters without end. A face 
destitute of a nose or of a mouth, is monstrous ; a mind destitute of 
the moral sense, or of a sense of religion, is no less so. . . . land- 
less differences in temper, in taste, and in mental faculties, that of 
reason in particular, produce necessarily variety in sentiment and in 
opinion. Can God he displeased with such variety^ when it is his own 


thusiasm we add the arts and influence of revered impostors, who, finding the 
more advantage in it the more it reigns, are not likely to stop or lessen it, but 
to use all means to preserve and heighten it, and to disable or destroy whatso- 
ever and whosoever would weaken and expose it. Tims they everywhere perse- 
cute and destroy Truth and Sense, to preserve what they call religion ; and 
thus they persecute and destroy the good Lord Cobhani, all in the name of (jod 
and Christ — a most blasphemous aggravation of all their sacred barbarities.’’ 

Only those who have some acquaintance with the writings of the High rihurch 
clergy of (iueen Anne’s time, can have a just idea of the debt of gratitude we 
owe to such champions of religious freedom as Locke, llondly, and Conlon. Dr 
Joptin, who was born in 1(598, tells of a preacher whom he heard say, ‘‘ If any 
one denies the uninterrupted sucoesslon of bishops, 1 sliall not seruplc to call 
him a downrUjht Atheist."* On which Jortiii remarks : “ 11c might liave said 
pawnbroker, smuggler, or pii'kjwcket. This, when I was young, was sound, ortho- 
dox, and fashionable doctrine.’’ — {Jortins Iforlvt, vol. xii., p. 43t5.) An admi- 
rable specimen of what passed with the multitude for “ God's trutJi” in the days 
of Pope and Addison ! 

By practising the Christian virtues of moderation and charity, a prelate so 
excellent as Archbishop Tillotsoii brought upon liirnself tins charge of atheism. 
He was stigmatized as an atheist'’ by Dr iliekes, a clergyman of learning and 
integrity, hut full of the most bigoted notions, an example of which was given 
in a former part of this work. (See p. 126.) 

I do not know whether a certain Kev. Mr (fathcreolo, — whose Letters to a Dis- 
senting Minister are quoted in the Kev. L, Stanley's Observations on Religion and 
Education in Ireland, p. 18, - -flourished at the time referred to ; but he certainly 
delivers precisely that “fashionable doctrine” whirli Dr Jortin speaks of. 
** All Dissenters,” says he, “ arc actuated by the devil ; ’ and “ the curse of 
God appears to rest heavily upon thcinj” and “every Dissenter, in choosing 
his own teacher, despiseth and rejccteth God, in despising and rejecting his re- 
gularly appointed ministers, who are his representatives, acting in his name, 
and in virtue of the authority which ho has committed to them, througli a me- 
dium of his appointment.” These passages suggest to me a resolution of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, passed on 27th May 1848, 
which, as it is interesting in several points of view, may he fitly quoted here : 

The Assembly, feeling it to be the duty of this Church to cherish a holy and 
enlightened zeal for the honour of the Lord of the Sabbath, and an aftectionate 
regard to the best interests of the flock ovkk WJiicii the Holy Ghost hath 
MADE iiEii OVERSEER, as Well as to thosc of this nation, in which God has 
largely blessed her, — resolves through grace to spare no efforts for promoting 
a devout and increased respect for this loved and blessed institution ; reminding 
the people of her communion, that they who are guilty of its violation are 
liable to the discipline of the Church, in the same manner, and to the same ex- 
tent, as those who are guilty of transgressing any OTHER commandment of the 
moral law.** 
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Work i Ho requires no uiiiformity, except Avith respect to an upright 
mind and clear consSienco, which are indispensable.”* 

“ When Ave take,” says Bishop Watson, “an enlarged view of the 
nature of* nuin, and of diftcrent situations in which not only different 
nations, l)ut different individuals in the same nation, are placed with 
respect to religious attainments, we must feel the necessity of vindi- 
cating to every individual of the human race the absolute right of 
worshipping Grod in his oAvn Avay, without losing on that account the 
benefits accruing from a state of civil society. ... If God Almighty 
thinks fit to tolerate different religions in the Avorld, suited, there is 
reason to believe, to the different intellectual and moral attainments 
of mankind, surely it becomes us to bo kiiully aifectioiiod towards 
those Avho, agreeing Avith us in all the fundamental A^erities of the 
Christian religion, differ from us only in matters of little importance. 
... An uniformity of sentiment in matters of religion is a circum- 
stance impossible to be obtained, and has never yet existed in the 
Church of Christ, from the Apostolic age to our 0Avn.”f 

“ Whether,” says Dr John Cook, “ we consider the nature of the 
subjects of Avhich tin* books of the Ncav 'IVstamcut treat, or the de- 
signedly incidental cursory manner in Avhich sonic of the most myste- 
rious have hcen alluded to, or tlu^ peculiarities of the language and 
stylo of the Avritevs, (points which Avill open upon us raoVe clearly as 
our inquiry proceeds,) avo shall bo satisfieil, that these diversities of 
opinion could iiof, consistcmfly with the ordinary laws by Avliich God 
governs this world, and with Ibo particular plan adopted for the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, liaA^e heen prevented ; and that their causes 
focm a part of that groat system of iniolloctnal and moral discipline 
by Avliich the trial and improvement of tlio human race is con- 
ducted.]: The part to he taken, therefore, by a student of theology is, 
neither on the one hand to bo fretful and angry, on account of the 

Sketches of the Hist, of Afan, B. TIT.; Sk. iii., ch. 3, § 2. See also some 
admirable remarks in this estiniablc author's Loose Hints upon Education, 
p. 273, Section x., Art. iii,, entitled, “ Ditferences in Opinion make the Cement 
of Society." 

t Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., pp. 289, 290, 330. See also vol. ii., pp. 
13, 24. 

+ The author of the Rhymed Plea for Tolerance (p. 50) expresses this senti- 
ment in verse : — 


‘‘ Percliniice, wlio doomed us thus to disagree, 

Planned this arena for our charity ; 

I'or beauteous end, bade virtue, weakness join, 

And turns our freedom’s self to discipline, 
ny many a step wo mount heaven’s awful stair, 

And love fits hero, as knowledge waits us there.” 

He next views the matter in a light in which it was formerly regarded in 
these pages (see p. 34, et seq ,) ; urging that they who dissent without bitterness 
fA’om their earlier selves, may learn to be charitable towards other dissenters 
than those selves of the present time : — 

If e’er some slight misgiving thou shouldst know 
Of present creed — for thought will ebh and flow — 

Straight, from thyself, the passing lesson take. 

And Sparc unotlicr’s for tliine own mind’s sake. 

Faith, vowed unchangeable, may win thee sorrow. 

When light to-day appears loss light to-morrow.” 
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various opmions of professing Christians, nor to give up in despair 
patient inquiry, the only means through wliiclf he can hope to disco- 
ver the truth. As there is a measure of intelligence and vigorous 
research which would certainly discover it, so the nearer wo ap- 
proach to that measure, the more success will our efforts have.”* 

“ In pressing upon you,” says the Rev. Sydney Smith, “the great 
duty of religious charity, the inutility of the opposite defect of reli- 
gious violence first offers itself to, and indeed obtrudes itself upon, my 
notice. The evil of difference of opinion must exist ; it admits of no cure. 
The wildest visionary docs not now hope he can bring his fellow-crea- 
turcs to one standard ot faith. If history has taught us any one 
thing, it is that mankind, on such sort of subjects, will foi-m their own 
opinions. Therefore to want charity in religious matters is at least 
useless ; it hardens error, and provokes recrimination ; but it does 
not enlighten those whom wo wish to reclaim, nor does it extend doc- 
trines which to us appear so clear and iiidisputa])lo. Rut to do 
^wrong, and to gain nothing by it, is surely to add folly to fault, and 
to proclaim an understanding not led by the riilo of reason, as well as 
a disposition unregulated by the Christian faitli.^f 

“ Uniformity of opinion,” says Dr Parr, “ is a project which the 
constitution of the human mind, and the experience of all ages, have 
at length compelled us to abandon. Even the enthusiast despairs of 
obtaining, and the politician is ashamed ol‘ attempting it. AlHiat can- 
not be accomplished, need not bo desired. J . . . Impatience of 

contradiction in those remote and sublime speculations, always sug- 

* An Enquiry into the IJooks of the New Testament. By John (.'ook, 
Professor of Divinity in St Mary’s College, St Andrews. Ediii. 1821. P. 10. 

t A Seriiiori on those Rules of Cliristian Charity, by whicli our Opinions of 
other Sects should be formed ; preached at Bristol, Nov. 5, 1828 ; Worksy ed. 
1850, p. 592. 

J It is curious that so long ago as the reign of Henry VIII., the inipossi- 
hility, and even the inexpediency,* of universal sameness of religious opinion, 
were broadly hinted at by Sir Thomas More in his dtojna f but noitlier did be 
practise his doctrine himself, nor does it seem to have been regarded as other 
than Utopian by his contemporaries. He says : — 

“ Those among the Utopians that have not received our religion, yet do not 
fright any from it, and use none ill that goes over to it ; so that all the while 
I was there, only one man was punished on this occasion. He being newly 
baptised did, notwithstanding all that we could say to the contrary, dispute 
publicly concerning the Christian religion, with more zeal than discretion, and 
with so much heat, that he not only preferred our worship to theirs, but con- 
demned all their rites as profane, and cried out against all that adhered to them, 
as impious and sacrilegious persons, that were to be damned to everlasting burn- 
ings. Upon this, he, having preached these things often, was seized on, and 
after a trial, be was condemned to banishment, not fur having disparaged their 
religion^ but for his inflaming the people to sedition ; for this is one of their 
ancientest laws, that no man ought to be punished for his religion. At the first 
constitution of their government, Utopus having understood, that before liis 
coming among them, the old inhabitants had been engaged in great quarrels 
concerning religion, by which they were so broken among themselves, that ho 
found it an easy thing to conquer them, since they did not unite their forces 
against him, but every different party in religion fought by tln;niselves ; upon 
that, after he had subdued them, he made a law' that every man might be of 
what religion he pleased, and might endeavour to draw others to it by the force 
of argument, and by amicable and modest ways, but without bitterness against 
those of other opinions, but that he ought to use no other force* hut that of per- 
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I'osts suspicion tliat i^icn do not clearly comp roll oiid, or entirely be- 
lieve, what they zealously maintain. Uniformity, if it ever exist, will 

suasion, and was neither to mix reproaches nor violence with it; and such as 
did otherwise were to be condemned Ik) banishment or slavery. 

“ This law was made hy LItopus, not only for preserving the public peace, 
whicli he saw suffered much by daily contentions and irreconcileahle heats in 
these matters, but because he thought the interests of religion itself required it. 
He judged it was not fit to determine anything rashly in that matter; and 
seemed to doubt wliethor those different forms of religion inigl>t not all come 
from (.40(1, who might inspire mcm differently, he being possibly pleased with a 
variety in it : ami so he thought it was a very indecent and foolish thing for 
any man to frighten and threaten other men to believe anything because it 
seemed true to liim ; and in case that one religion were certainly true, and all 
ihi', rest false, ho reckoned that the native force of truth would break forth at 
last, and sliinc bright, if it were managed only by the strength of argument, 
and wilh a winjiing gentleness ; whereas, if such matters were carried on by 
violence and tumults, then, as the wickedest sort of men arc always tlie most 
obst-inate, so tluj lioiicst and b(‘st religion in the world might be overlaid with 
so much foolish superstition, that it would be quite choked with it, as corn is 
with briers and thorns. Thcrcft>rc he left men wholly to their liberty in this 
niattor, that tl»cy might be free to believe as they should see cause ; only he 
made a sedenm and severe law against such as should so fir degenerate from 
the dignity of human nature, as to think that our souls died with our bodies, or 
that the world was governed by chance, w'ithouta w'ise, overruling Providence : 
for they did all formerly believe that there was a state of rewards and punish- 
ments to the good and bad after this life ; and they look on those that think 
otherwise, as scarce fit to bo counted men, since they degrade so noble a being 
.as our soul is, and reckon it to be no better than a beast. So far are they from 
looking on such men as fit for human society, or to he citizens of a well-ordered 
commoiiwi'alth ; since a man of such principles must needs, as oft as he dares 
do it, despise all their laws ami customs : for there is no doubt to bo made, that 
a man who is afraid of nothing hut the law, and apprehends nothing after death, 
will not stand to break through all the laws of his country, either by fraud or 
force, that so he may satisfy Jiis appetites. They never raise any that hold 
these maxims, either to honours or oflices, nor employ them in any public trust, 
but despise them, as men of base and sorJid minds : yet they do not punish 
them, because they lay this down for a ground, that a man cannot make him- 
a(df believe anything he pleases, nor do they drive any to dissemble their 
thoughts hy threatenings, so that men arc not tempted to lie or disguise their 
opinions among them ; which being a sort of fraud, is abhorred by the Utopians. 
They tsike, indeed, cure that they may not argue for these opinions, especially 
before the common people ; but they do suffer and even encourage them to dis- 
pute concerning them in private with their priests, and other grave men, being 
confident that they will be cured of those mad opinions, by having reason laid be- 
fore them.’’ — ( Utopia, pp. 173-176. Mr J. A. fcit John’s edition ; 1 joiidon^ 1845.) 

Wo arc now got beyond even King Utopus, in perceiving the folly of all en- 
deavours to prevent men from thinking as they please about the mortality of 
souls and the existence of an overruling Providence ; and although the teach- 
ing of Atindsm is still sometimes opposed with legal as well as logical weapons, 

the credit of the wisdom and liberality of this age be it said, that in gene- 
ral, the prosecution of unbelievers is reserved for occasions when they offen- 
sively and pertinaciously obtrude their publications upon the notice of unwill- 
ing .spectators, in a manner amounting to a nuisance, and calculated to produce 
disturbance of the public peace. Hy such conduct they bring themselves within 
the sphere of the civil authority. On this subject 1 had occasion to offer some 
remarks in self-defence, in an article entitled “ Intellectual Freedom, its Advo- 
cates and Opponents,” published several years ago in the Phrenological Journal, 
vol. xviii., p. 226, in reference to the trial of one Paterson before the High 
Court of Justiciary at Fdinhurgh in 1843. 

With respect to Atheism in particular, w’-e have already seen, as the result 
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probably bo the result of gross igiioraiiee, or lyifeoliiig indittbrence ; 
it gives stability to error, and shuts out the knowledge of many use- 
ful truths ; it is seldom successful in stilling the first rise of now 
opinions, and, whoii they have gained any ground, inflames the heat 
of those who adopt them.’** 

The beneficial ettccts of diversity of opinion, here slightly touched 
upon by Dr Parr, arc handled with great power by Milton in the 
following passage from the Arcopmjitica : — 

‘‘ Where there is much desire to learn, there of nocessily will bo 
much arguing, much wanting, many opinions ; for opinion in good 
men is but. knowledge in the making. Under these fantastic ten-ors 
of sect and schism, we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after 
knowledge and understanding which God hath stirred up in this city. 

“ What some lament of, wc rather should rejoice at, should rather 
praise tliis pious forwardness among men, to re-assumo tlie ill-deputed 
care of their religion into their own hands again. A little generous 
prudence, a little forbearance of one another, and some grain of 
charity, might win all these diligences to join and unite into one 
general and brotherly scarcli after truth ; could we but forego this 
prelatical tradition of crow'ding free consciences and CJiristian liber- 
ties into canons and precepts of men. I tloiibt not, if some great 
and w^orthy stranger should come among us, wise to discern the mould 
and temper of a people, and how^ to govern it, ol)sevving the higl\ 
hopes and aims, the diligent alacrity of our oxtcnulod thoughts and 
reasonings in the pursuance of truth and freedom, hut tliat ho would 
cry out as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Homan docility and courage, 
‘If such were my Epirots, I would not despair the greatost design 
that could ho attempted to make a cluirch or kingdom happy. ^ 

“ Yet those are the men cried out against for schismatics and sec- 
taries, as if, while the tomplo of the Lord was building, some cutting, 
some squaring the marble, others hewing the cedars, there should bo 
a sort of irrational men, who Could not consider there must ho many 
schisms and many dissections made in the <piarry and in the tinihor 
ore the house of God can he built. And when every stone is laid art- 
fully together, it cannot be united into a continuity, it can but bo 
contiguous in this world ; neither can every piece of the building ho 
of one form ; nay, rather the perfection consists in this, that out of 
many moderate varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not 
vfistly disproportional, arises the goodly and tho graceful symmetry 
that commends the whole pile and structure.”f 

To tho same elfect Paley says : — “ Dillbveuces of opinion, when ac- 
companied with mutual charity, which Christianity forbids to violate, 
are for tho most part innocent, and for some purposes useful. Tliey , 
promote inquiry, discussion, and knowledge. iMioy help to keep up an 
attention to religious subjects, and a concern about them, which might 
be apt to die away in the calm and silence of universal agreomont. 

of experience (p. 200), that it does not necessarily lead every man who adopts 
1t "to break through all tho laws of his country and if it did, the magistrate 
would act soon enough in punishing him after he had broken through them — 
and this, not for the AtlieUniy but for violation of the laws. 

* Works, vol. iii., p. 708. 

t Prose Works, vol. ii., pp. 92, 93. 
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I do not know that it is in any degree true, that the iiillueuce of re- 
ligion is the greatest, where there are the fewest dissenters.”* 

* Evidences of Christianity, Part III., cli. vii., at the end. See also the Edin- 
burgh Jteview, vol. xxvii., p. 176. — In a letter to Dr Percival, on subscription 
to Articles of Eaith, I’aley makes the remark that those who enacted the ne- 
cessity of subscribing the Thirty -nine Articles probably did not expect, “ what 
they must have known to be impracticable, the exact agreement of so many 
minds in such a great number of controverted propositions.” — (Literary Corre- 
sitomhnce of Dr Percivalj vol. i., p. cl., quoted in Meadley's Life of Paley, 2d ed., 
p. 372.) Dr Jortin is still more explicit: — “ There are,” says he, “ proposi- 
tions couiained in our Liturgy and Articles, which no man of common sense 
amongst us believes. No one believes that all the members of the Greek Church 
are damned, because they admit not the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
•Son ; yet the Atlianasiaii (Veed, according to the usual and obvious sense of the 
words, teacheth this. No one believes liimsclf obliged to keep the Sabbath day ; 
yet the Liturgy, strictly interpreted, requires it. 

“ It is evident, beyond a doubt, that the whole body of the clergy, and of tlie 
learned laity, depart, some more, some less, from tlie religious opinions of their 
ainestors in the days when tlie Articles were established by law, and from the 
rigid and literal sense of them. This universal consent of a nation, to deviate 
tlius in some points from the old doctrines, amounts to an abrogation of such rigid 
interprelations of the Articles, and to a permission of a latitude in subscribing. 

if ye will not allow thus much, we must suppose that in an age — and an 
age not perhaps flic most learned —an assembly of fallible men may determine 
concerniuy all point f of faith and (tractice for them^elvcSf and for their heirs f and 
entail bondayc and darkness, worse than IJyyplian, upon their jntslerity, for ever 
and ci/i/-.” — {Strictures on the Articles, Subscriptions, Tests, etc. ,• Jortin's Works, 
vol. xii., p. 410, 420.) 

When Gilbert Wakefield consulted a clerical friend about the propriety of 
subscribing the Articles of the Church of England, some of which he disbe- 
lieved, he obtained the following reply, which is dated 10th September 1778: — 

“ Indeed, my dear Sir, you pay me too high a compliment in expecting any 
advantage from my advice on this subject : it is a matter that can only he 
selitled in your own heart, and in attempting to give any 1 shall but expose my 
weakness. Jlut 1 persist, because I would raibor you should look upon me as 
your friend, and love me, than give me tlie cold esteem which is due to a man 
of sense. 

** You have doubts on the subject of our Articles, and where is the man who 
has not? at least 1 should have a very bad opinion both of the sense ^nd the 
iieart of such a man, Jiut the only difierence between us is, that you suppose 
no man in such circumstances can conscientiously subscribe to articles which 
he docs not believe. You have certainly seen Powell’s sermon upon that sub- 
ject ; and let us abuse him as much as we will, it is the case, that they are, and ■ 
must be, subscribed in dilfer-. iit senses by diflerent men. And do you really 
tliink that every man who subscribes is guilty of perjury, but the very few who 
understand them literally ? Perjury, perhaps, is too harsh a term ; subscribing 
that a thing is true, being very different from swearing to the truth of it. 

But you, at least, think us guilty of gross prevarication; and here remains 
the difficulty, whether you think the possession of the comforts, and, what some 
• think, the honours of life, worth such a prevarication or no. This, my dear 
W akefield, you only can determine. Fecerunt alii, et multi et boni. . But 1 own 
authority is a very bad argument against conscience; if it was not, 1 would 
mention in particular your fellow collegian, Jortin, between whose character 
and yours there is, in many respects, a great resemblance. He professes him- 
self a doubter about the Trinity. He had a mind fur above worldly views ; yet, 
whether from a desire to be useful in his profession, or any other good (it cer-" 
tainly was some good) motive, he subscribed repeatedly, both before and after 
this profession. 

“ 1 do not see why we need scrupulously inquire in what sense the Artiiiles 
were originally, or are now imposed : if 1 can mako the declaration that I be- 
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In accordance with these sontiineuts, Montaigne says : — ‘‘ I icither 
ehoose the frequentation of those that riitfle mo than those that fear 
me. ’Tis a dull and hurtful pleasure to have to do with people who 
admire us and approve of all wo say.”* 

In the same liberal spirit, Professor Sedgwick observes : — ‘‘ Men are 
constantly craving for some infallible living authority to guide them 
on religious and moral questions. But neither tho evidences of our 
religion, nor the limits of Church-authority, are put before us with 
tho clearness of demonstration. Were it so, there could be no such 
thing as schism, for there could bo no difference of opinion on reli- 
gious questions : but w'o should thereby lose (as is admirably argued 
by Bisliop Butler) one of the greatest and best elements of our proba- 
-tion ; and our religious training would have no analogy to Clod’s 
dealings with us in tho natural world. Unity and peace are pleasant 
words ; but while human nature remains what it is, the direst social 
evils may he lurking behind tho outward semblance of peace and 
unity. Suppose the whole Christian w’^orld in a state of cxteriiiil re- 
ligious unity brought about by Church-authority ; might not intel- 
lectual stagnation among religious teachers, indifferrnice among the 
people, cold-heartodness, and scepticism, grow naturally out of such a 
condition of society ? Juke a political despotism, it might, no doubt, 
extinguish some groat social evils; hut it would foster other and far 
greater evils; for it would stop the growth oftliosc great Christian 
virtues that spring from Christian freedom. In such a slate of things 
the world would not ho tho searching school of Christian wisdom 
that it is uow.”t 

lieve them to be true (take the word truth as you please), I have done enough. 
This, you will say, is very relaxed morality ; but there is something very like 
it in St Paul, when (though eating of meat offered before to ulols is forbidden 
by all the Apostles as a great sin) he tells his scrupulous converts, whatever 
they think of the matter, to ask no questions, and that then they may eat with 
a safe conscience. 

“ 1 fear I shock you ; and T told you .at the beginning of this letter, I should 
only expose myself. I repeat, tiiorcfore, again, tliat it is the concern of your 
own heart. If you cannot persuade yourself to the attempt, God forbid •that I 
should persuade you. As an honest man you will then make the sacriiice re- 
quired of those who cannot subscribe (and a great one, Indeed, it is), and, as an 
honest man, you will be rewarded for it. ^ Blessed are ye, when ye suifer for 
righteousness' sake.’”— (il/cmoiVa of Wakefeld, vol. i., p. 377 380.) 

Wakefield was not convinced, and the natural consequences followed. In 
his Defence of himself, delivered in the Court of King's Bench, on 21st Febru- 
ary 1799, p. 55, he describes them thus ; — “ Every opportunity of worldly ele- 
vation and ecclesiastical ciriolument have I promptly and largely sacrificed on 
the altar of Liberty and Conscience; and I stand alone, like a hermit in tho 
wilderness, reaping a scanty harvest from the hard and barren soil of learning, 
unpreferred, unpatronised, unpensionod, unregarded, amidst my contemporaries, 
whom 1 see risen and rising round me, daily, to the highest situations in CHiurch 
and State, with original pretensions to distinction far less flattering than my 
own.” Of his more prudent correspondent (whose name is withlield^, the edi- 
tors of the Memoirs say, — “ We have understood that this gentleman, as might 
not unreasonably be expected, afterwards obtained considerable preferment. Sic 
itur ad astra.'’ 

* Montaigne’s Essays, B. iii., ch. 8 ; Cotton’s Transl., vol. iii., p. 236. 

t Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge, 6th 
edition, 1860, p. ccclxxviii. See likewise Butler’s Analogy, Introduction, and 
Pcirt 11.. chap. vi. ; and his Sermon upon the Ignorance of Alan: Also Lord 
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Althou^^h, happily, wo have now in Great Britain no laws directly 
compelling men to worship God otherwise than they think fit, the 
principle, it cannot he too often repeated, is still in full practical 
vigour among thousands of professing Christians, that whosoever 
is at variance with them in religious opinion, oiKjht to agree with 
them — is to he blamed for differing — ;and mi(jht agree with them, 
if he did not obstinately shut his eyes to the truth : “ As if,” to 
borrow the words of John Howe, “theirs wore to be the universal 
conscience, the measiiro of all consciences ; and ho that cannot bo go- 
verned by their consciouco, must have none at all : or ho bo stark 
blind towards truth, towards God, and towards himself, tluit sees not 
every thing they see, or fancy themselves to seo.”f “ To judge other 
men’s consciences,” continues this most charitable of divines, “ is of 
so near affinity with governing them, that they that can allow them- 
selves to do the former, want only power, not will or inclination, to 
oiler at the other too.”J To him who is indignant at the obstinacy 
of such as hold other tenets than his own, it does not readily occur that 
if he may justly take amiss i heir differing from him, t/n?^have exactly 
the same reason to treat him uncharitably for rejecting opinions. 
“ For what can b(^ more unreasonable or unaccountablo than to fall out 
with another man, because he thinks not as I do, or receives not my 
sentiments as I also do not receive his? Is it not to be considered, 
that he no further difiers from me than I do from him ? If there bo 
cause of anger, upon this account, on one side, tlicro is the same cause 
on the other too ; and then whither shall this grow ? And how little 
can tins avail upon a rational estimate ! Can any good come of it? 
Doth it tend to the clearing of truth ? Shall we see the hotter through 
the clouds and dust wc rais(‘d ? Is a good cause served hy it? or do 
w'o think it possible the wrath of man should ever work the righteous- 
ness of God?”§ “ If I judge not yon about this matter, what greater 
reason have you to judge mo ? And they have little reason to value 
such a man’s judgment ctmeerning their duty in a doubiful matter, 
who cannot sec his own in so plain a case. The matter for which 
they judge me may he very doubtful, but nothing can be plainer than 
that they ought not so to judge.” [j 

The carnality of religions contention appears, says Howe, “ when 

Shaftesbury’s Essay on the Freedom ofAVit and ITumour, Part II., IScet 1 
(Characteristics, vol. i,, p. 61, cd. 1758) ; ISEemoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wake- 
field, vol. i., p. 403 ; and Mr Cornewall Lewis on the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Oi)inion, pp. 74, 97, 101. — I beg the reader, with the impression of 
the above-quoted passages on his mind, to turn hack to page 41 of this volume, 
and rc-peruse the extract there given from Archdeacon Daubeny as to the 
origin of the existing diversity of religious opinions. 

t IIowo’s Sermon on the Carnality of Religious Contention, p. 201 of his 
Select Works, in Works of the English Puritan Divines, Lond. 1846. 

t Ib., p. 203. § lb., p. 200. 

II Sermon concerning Union among Protestants, Ib., p. 135. “There are, I 
think,’’ says Medc, “ few men living who are less troubled to see others differ 
in opinion from them than I am (whether it be a vice or virtue I know not) ; 
so fiir is it from, me to take it unkindly that I should not be believed in a para- 
dox. If any man can patiently suffer me to differ from him, it nothing affects 
me how ^ttiich or how little they differ from me: which disposition so much 
jthajMptf'^increasGth in me, as I take daily liberty to examine either mine Oivn 
«Afra5rpersuasions or other men’s opinions.” — (Letter to Dr Twisse, dated 18th 
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we over-magnify ouv own iiudcrstandings, and assume too much to 
ourselves : That is, do expect that our minds be taken for standards 
to all minds ; as if we, of all mankind, were exempt from error, or 
the possibility of being mistaken. A certain sort of p/Xaur/a or 
av&ddBta, an excess of love and admiration of ourselves, or over- 
pleasedness with ourselves, too much self-complacency, is the true 
(though very deep and most hidden) root of our common mischief in 
such cases. W e wrap up ourselves within t)ursolvcs, and then we are all 
the world. Do only compare ourselves wiili ourselves, never letting it 
enter into our minds that others have their sentiments too, perhaps 
wiser than ours ; but abound in our own sense ; and Avhilc (as the 
apostle in that case says) we are not wise, and perhaps are. the only 
persons that think ourselves so, W'e yet take upor» us, as if we were fit 
to dictate to the world, to all Christians, and to all mankind ; or as 
if wc only wore the men, and wisdom must die Avith ns. 

“ This is a sort of evil, than Avhich Iherc is none more common 
and none loss obsciTcd; none wdicrewitli the guilty are so little a])t 
to charge themsel\’es, or admit conviction ol‘ it. T^^or, 1 pray, do but 
consider ; all the several diiforing parties amongst us do with one 
voice pretend to he lor peace ; hut how, anil upon Avhat terms? AVhy, 
that all the rest are presently to he of their mind ; and that is all the 
peace that most are for. For Avhero (scarce anywliore) is the man 
to ho found, or Iioav great a rarity is ho, that entertains the thought 
‘ That there may, for ought I knoAv, he much to be redressed and 
corrected in my apprehensions of things, to make me capable of fall- 
ing ill Avitb that truth Avliich ought to bo common to all.’ There is aU 
expectation Avith many, of a good time and state of things, befori* this 
Avorld end, Avhoii all shall ho of one mind and judgment ; hut the most 
think it must be by all men’s becoming of their mind and judgment.* 
And of this self-concoit it is usually a harder thing to fasten conviction 
upon men, tliau of most otlior evils. We have more hope in speaking 
against drunkenness, murder, or any the grossest kind of aa icked- 
uess; for there the conscience of the guilty falls in, and takes part 
with the reprover. But wo can more easily, and more freipiently do 
(though not frequently enough), observe the faults of the inferior 
faculties or of our external actions, than of tho faculty itself which 
should observe.”* 

To these admirable and (onoAVOuld think) convincing observations, 

I shall add on this subject only one brief hut pregnant passage from a 
distinguished leader among the recent advocates of tho right of private 
judgment — the Rev. Baden PoavcII of Oxford. “If the inevitable 
varieties of private judgment bo objected, as inconsistent Avith tlio unity 
and invariableness of truth, — I reply — truth is indeed one and inva- 

April 1635, in The Works of the Pious and Profoundly •Learned Joseph Mede^ 
p. 811. liondon, 1677.) 

Dr Campbell states his opinion as follows : — “ What then shall we say of those 
who differ from us in important articles ? What shall we say ? That, in our 
judgment, they err, not knowing the Scriptures. What more should we say ? 
It belongs to the Omniscient, the Searcher of hearts, and to him only, to say 
whether their error, if they be in an error, proceeds from pravity of disposition, 
or from causes in which the will had no share.” — (^Sermon on the Spirit of the 

* Sermon on the Carnality of Religious Contention ; Select Works, p. 203. 
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viable, but it not only may, but must, bo soon umlor different aspects, ami 
with different degrees of clearness by diftbroiit minds. To each it is rea- 
lised, as far as the nature of the case permits, if he seok and receive it 
lionestly to the best of his ability (2 Cor. viii. 12) ; not resting satisfied 
in any attainment (Phil. iii. 13 ; ITob. vi. 1), but continually striv- 
ing to advance and improve. The measure of that ability, and the 
light vouchsafed, may be more or loss. Christianity looks only to an 
improx cmGwi proportional to the means granted (Matt. xxv. 14) ; a con- 
stantly progressive advance (2 Peter iii. 18). It assures the disciple, 
that increase of grace and light will always bo given, if properly sought 
(John vii. 17 ; James i. 5), — that every one has enough given him to 
profit by, — to judge for himself, but not to judge others (Phil. ii. 3 ; 
12, 14),”* * * § 

“ Gracious God !” exclaims Bishop Watson, “ whence is it that men 
are so little conscious of the imperfection of human knowledge in all 
sciences ; of the utter impotcncy of human reason in whatever respects 
Deity ; of the fallibility of human judgment in everything ; that 
they have so little humility as men, so JittJe, charity as Christians, as 
not to blush at erecting their^^^lf«aT)ly for rojec^im^turo into an idol, 
which all men must either w^ble or unaccountable than J.oubt ever- 
lastingly.’ ”f Jfinks not as T do, or receives not . 

''Gnet has well said, that his 'i? Is it not to bo considerePro- 

/^^.^/'‘'^mmuuioii are iiotlfKn) than 1 do from him? If there be of 
1’^ and Dr Mor^N one side, there is the same cause • 
'ti^ 'Either Protestaiilism is 

r?/ /t manner as that of Tlonio is immobility.”§ Such 

of mtcManlism ; but-— as we have had, and shall yet have, 

'"'y/ If'nctice of Protestantism has heen v(n*v 
• 1 * / ^^eifcordaiico with it. 

//forefathers of 1647 received a Confession of Faith from 
their an'e ^.^ that prepared by Knox in the reign of Mary. They 
abandoned it for that of Westminster, and thought they did well ; in 
which opinion the Church of Scotland has ever since concurred. A 
contemporary of the Westminster divines, writing of Luther, says : — 

‘‘ Although it cannot rationally ho expected, that at the first dawn- 
ing of the gospel light, all spiritual truths should be known in that 
perfection wheveunto God hath brought the knowing professors of this age, 
yet I am persuaded that the defects which are in some parts [of his 
Tahle-Talk] which speak him a man like to others, will not be preju- 
dicial to the evidonco of truths in other parts.” || Now, although 
there is much reason to think that in certain particulars (including 

* Tradition Tf n veiled, p. 76. Some excellent observations on the same subject 
will be found in the Preface to lilr Grog’s Creed of Christendom, pp. xi. xii. 

t On the P^xpcdiency of Revising the Liturgy and Articles of the Church 
of England ; in his Miscellaneous Tracts, ii. 112. See also Dr Campbell’s ad- 
mirable Sermon on “ The Spirit of the Gospk,” and his equally admirable 
Address* to the Peojde of Scotland upon the Alarms that have been raised in 
regard to Popery,” published in 1779. The latter may be read with great ad- 
vantage at the present time. 

X See the original passage quoted a7ite, p. 114. 

§ History of the Refromation, B. xi., ch. xi. See also B. xi., ch. i. 

11 Letter by J. D., prefixed to Captain Henry Bell’s Translation of Luther’s 
Table-Talk, and dated 30th December 1650. 
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the doctrine of tho Sabbath) these “ knowing professors’* moved rather 
backwards than forwards in their pursuit of spiritual truths, still it 
would have been strauge, if, after more than a century’s cultivation 
of learning by scholars, considerable progress had not been made be- 
yond Luther’s views. At all events, the knowing professors believed, 
and wore entitled to believe, that they had made some progress ; Jind 
they embodied their opinions in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Why sliould not we follow their example by improving upon it ^ wliy 
forgot that “the character of Protestant ism is jiiovemext,” and that 
it is our grand duty as Protestants to repudiate in deed as well as in 
word “ the principle of authority ?” Can two additional centuries of 
far more extensive anrl aecurato investigation, have done nothing to 
bring tho knowing J.‘^^^il?&ors of ihh ago to a more perfect knowledge 
of spiritual truths than that enjoyed by Henry Scudder and Samuel 
Rutherford ? If our Church, at the epoch of the Second Reforma- 
tion,” did well to abandon John Knox’s Confession for that of West-^* 
minster, have not the members of the same Cliurch now— lias not 
every human being in Scotland, or in the world — an equal right to 
abandon tho Westminster Confession for such mw body of doctrine as 
each, in the exercise of his own judgment (employed either in searching 
independently for ‘‘ spiritual truths,” or in determining which of tlio 
many guides tliat offer themselves it is safest to follow), may consider 
to bo a more accurate exposition of tho truths of natural and revealed 
religion?* 

* Bishop TTaro has employed his eminent power of irony against the imposi- 
tion of complieatod creeds, in his famous tract on “ Tho Dilliculties and J)is- 
courageincnts wliich attend the Btudy of tho Beripturos, in the way cf Vrivate 
Judgment, represented in a Letter to a Young (dergyraan; in order to shew’, that, 
since such a Study of the Scriptures is Men’s indispensable Duty, iteoncerns all 
Christian Societies to remove (as much as possible) those Discouragements."- --- 
This celebrated production may be seen in Hare’s llorA.s, vol. ii., j). 1, (London, 
174(5), or in Baron's collection of pieces under the title of The Pillars of Priest- 
craft and Orthodoxij Shakenj vol. iv., p. 1. (London, 17(58.) It was reprinted 
soj)arately in 1840, as I'fo. VT. of a series of Tracts for the People^ designed to 
vindicate Religious and Christian Liberty. (London; lOlIingham Wilson. j Here 
is a part of the serious “ CoJiclusion” which Hare appends to his Letter : — 

In truth, there is nothing more absurd than to say the glorious things we 
do daily of the Scriptures, and at the same time make the study of them, to men 
of sincere and honest minds, so extremely hazardous and inconvenient. If, 
then, we would not be guilty of discouraging a study which w<‘ acknowledge 
to be the great duty of the clergy, as wc are Christians ; if we would be true 
to the fundamental principles of the lieforination, as Protestants, that the ticrip- 
tures are the only rule of faith ; let us use our best endeavours to remove the 
great obstacles that lie against the study of them ; let us do what avc can that 
learned men may have full liberty to study the'" Scriptures freely and inii>ar- 
tially ; good encouragement given them to go through the labour and difficul- 
ties of such a study, not slightly and superficially, but with such application and 
diligence as the nature of the thing requires, and have leave to speak their 
sense with all manner of safety ; that their opinions may be examined fairly and 
with temper ; that their names be not unjustly loaded with calumny and slan- 
der ; that their words and* actions may be interijreted with the same candour as 
is shewn to those that differ from them ; that, if what they advance be right, it 
may be received ; if wrong, their errors may be refuted, as the mistakes of 
learned men on other subjects ; if doubtful, and the Scriptures say so little or 
speak so obscurely that nothing can certainly be decided either way, that then 
nobody may be obliged to take either side as necessary ; that, jvhether their 

Jt 
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To this course wo aro encouraged by one of the ablest of the West- 
minster divines theinsolvos, who says : — “ I do not deny, but mostwil- 

notions be right or wrong, their persons may, in all events, be safe, and their 
maintenance not affected by it ; that, as long as they live virtuously, and write 
with all due modesty and good manners, and advance nothing that breaks in 
upon morality and government, they may be treated in all respects as those are, 
or ought to be, who employ themselves in any other part of useful learning. 

** I must add, let them be never so much in the wrong, I can apprehend no 
danger from it to the f'hurch ; or that the errors of a few men can have any 
considerable influence in opimsition to a groat body of a vigilant and learned 
clergy, who will he always able and ready to defend the received notions, if 
they can be defended; and, if they cannot-, it must be allowed they ought not. 
But, if some inconveniencea would arise from the liberty 1 contend for, they 
are nothing in comparison of those that must follow from the want of it. 

‘'Till there is such a liberty allowed to clerg}iiicn ; till there is such a se- 
curity for their reputations, fortunes, and persons ; I fear T must add, till so 
difiicalt a study meets with proport'onable encouragement, it is impossible a 
sincere, impartial, and laborious application to it should generally prevail. And, 
till it docs, it is as impossible the Scriptures should be well understood ; and, 
till they are, they arc a rule of faith in name only. For it is not the words of 
Scripture, but the sense, \\ hich is the rule ; and, so far as that is not under- 
stood, so far the Scriptures are not our rule, whatever we pretend, hut the 
sense that men have put on them ; men fallible as ourselves, and who were by 
no means so w'cll furnished as the learned at present are with the proper helps 
to find out the true meaning of Scripture. And while w'e take the sense of the 
Scriptures in this manner upon content, and see not with our own eyes, wc in- 
sensibly relapse into the principles of Fopery, and give u]) the only ground on 
w^hich we can justify our separation from the Church of Itoino. It w'as a right 
to study and judge of the ^Scripturos for themselves, that our first Beformers 
asserted with so gO'3d effect ; and their successors can defend their adherence 
to them on no other principle. 

“ If, then, we are concerned for the study of the Scriptures further than in 
words ; if w'e in earnest think them the only rule of faith, let us act as if vve 
thought so. Let us heartUy encourage a free and in>partial study of them ; let 
us lay aside that malignant, arbitrary, persecuting, Popish spirit; let us put 
no fetters on men’s understandings, nor any other hounds to their inquiries but 
w'hat God and Truth have set. Jiot us, if we w'ould not give up the Protestant 
principle, tliat the Scriptures are plain and clear in the necessary articles, de- 
clare nothing to he necessary hut w'hat is clearly revealed in them.” 

In Scotland the clergy have even far less freedom of thought and teaching 
than their brethren in hhigland ; being liable, for slight deviations from the 
opinions of the Westminster divines upon dark metaphysical points in theology, 
to be ejected from their livings, and reduced to beggary and disgrace. It is not 
many years since a learned and thoughtful minister of the Church of Scotland 
— respected and beloved by his flock, and a diligent performer of his pastoral 
duties — was deposed for being guilty, in an anonymous hook, of an alleged de- 
viation of this kind. 1 admit that in Established Churches some declaration of 
belief is indispensable, and must be enforced ; but such events are calculated to 
raise the questions, Whether the standards of our Church are not needlessly 
minute ? and^ Whether State-paid Churches in wdiich men of only one favoured 
theological denoniination are permitted to share in the emoluments, and this on 
the condition of being fettered by a creed, ought to exist at all ? 

See also Archdeacon Blackhurne’s Von/es^nal; Bishop Law’s Considera- 
tions on the Propriety of Requiring a Subscription to Articles of Faith : Paley’s 
Defence of that work ; Meadley’s Memoirs of Paley, pp. 88, 141, 369, 2d ed. ; 
Bishop Watson’s Miscellaneous Tracts, Preface to Theological Tracts, and Anec-" 
dotes of his Life ; the Fdin. Review, vol. xxx., p. 255, and vol. xliv., p. 604 ; a 
quotation from Dr Taylor of Norwich, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 7th ed., 
vol. xii., p. 231 ; the conclusion of the article Tolekation, ib., vol. xxi., p. 323 ; 
and the works mentioned ante, pp. 47, 114, 115, in the notes. 
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liiigly yield, yea assort, as a necessary truth, that as our kiiowldge (at 
its best in this world) is iiiiperfect (tor wo know hut in part), so it 
ought to ho our desire and endeavour to grow in tho knowledge of the 
mind of Christ, to follow on to know the Lord, to seek after nioro and 
more light, ‘ For the path of the just is as tho shining light, that 
shineth inoro and more unto tho perfect day.’ (Frov. iv. 18 , 

So also Dr Owen says : — We find in human sciences, that no abi- 
lity, no industry, no combination of the most happy wits for their im- 
provement in former ages, hath hindered persons of ingenuity and 
learning in the present day from adding considerably in several kinds 
unto their respective advancement. Nor shall the sedulity of tliis 
ago in tho furtherance of these sciences, be ever able to bring them to 
any such perfection, as to condemn succeeding gener.ations to the sloth- 
ful and servile drudgery of the mere perusal of their dictates and pro- 
scriptions, and so by their inventions leave to otlnn-s only tho use of their 
memories. If new discoveries are thus constantly making iii hiimnn 
science, Iioav much more may we expect, that rcnew'cd restiarches will 
advance the spiritual knowledge of tho things of Crod, wlioso stores ai’o 
absolutely iiicxhaustihle in this life, and whoso depths can never ho 
fully tathomeil.”f 

“ It is not denied,” says a yet more illustrious coiitomporary of 
tho Westminster divines, “ hut gladly confessed, wo are to send our 
thanks and vows to heaven, louder than most of nations, for that groat 
measure of trnth which we enjoy, especially in those main points be- 
tween us and tho Pope, with his appurtenances tlio prelates : hut lie 
who thinks wo are to ])iU*h our tent licre, and have attained tho ut- 
most prospect of reformation that tho mortal glass w heroin wo con- 
template can sliow us, till wo come to beatific vision, that man hy this 
very opinion clijclares that he is yet far short of trnth. 

I am afraid wo liavo amongst us not a few nominal Protestants, wlm, 
if weighed in Milton’s balance, would ho foil ml wanting. With them 
it is the summit of Christian duty to pitcli their tents where the Puri- 
tan camp of the seventeenth century continues to stand. 

But as every attempt to fix religious opinion by means of Confes- 
sions and Articles of Faith does violence to human rights and liuman 
nature, the consequences, though grievous enough, inevitably fall far 
short of the design ; and hy such moans as these no real uniformity of 
belief among Protestants worthy of tho name has ever been produced. 

. * George Gillespie’s Treatise of MisccllnTiy (Questions, chap, x., p. 62 ; edit. 
1844. He however proceeds to qualify this liberal declaration with a but : — ** But 
on the other hand, the greatest deceits and depths of Satan have been brought 
into the world under the name or notion of new lights and so on : Therefore 
new lights are very much to be suspected, and some of them to be forcibly ex- 
tinguished — George Gillespie’s party being the judges what are deceits and 
depths of Satan in their neighbours’ opinions, but no neighbour having a right 
to pronounce a similar judgment ypon their’s ! Among the new lights which 
they mosi loudly proclaimed to be of Satanic origin, and, as one of them says 
(see ante, p. 161), contended for tanquam 2 '>ro aria ctfocisj'^ was the principle 
of w'hat another of them calls pretended liberty of conscience f ’ a principle, 
nevertheless, upon which alone they could efiectually defend the separation of 
their ancestors and themselves from the Church of Home. 

t Preliminary Exercitatious to the Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by John Owen, D.D.; Preface, p. vi. 

I Areopagitica ; Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 89. 

ji 2 
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Abundant (perhaps superfluous) evidence of this has already been ad- 
duced in these pages. Members of the same church disagree with each 
other in opinion ; every thinking man, the more he considers, finds 
the more reason to modify the traditional opinions of his former self ; 
the prevalent beliefs in even creed-bound churches vary from age 
to ago, in spite of the unchanging Confessions to which homage is 
outwardly paid. “ Every age,” says a lato writer, “ has had its own 
phase of thought peculiar to itself, and when the same words have 
boon preserved in successive periods, difieront meanings have been 
given to thorn. One theological dogma has achieved a day’s triumph 
and given way to another — oven tlius ‘ worlds on worlds are rolling 
ever from creation to decay, like the bubbles on a river, sparkling, 
bursting, borne away.’ Have wc arrived so near the Truth that onr 
theology can never change ? ►Shall wo say thought has advanced 
until now, but can take no other onward step, having measured the 
entire natin-ii of God ? Our forefathers said the same thing. Thus 
spake the priest of Jupiter and the priest of Osiris, but the shrines of 
their gods arc no more ! What reason have we to believe ourselves 
more infallible than they ? True, wo have the Jlihle ; yet within a 
stone’s throw of our conventicle a man more learned perchance than 
any of us, deduces quite dilforent doctrine from tlnat same Bible, and 
claims for his view's the permanence wo w'ould fain assort for our own.”* 

** Luther and Calvin,” says Hr Priestley, “ reformed many abuses, 
espoc.ially in the discipline of the Church, and also some gross corrup- 
tions in doctrine ; but they left other things, of far greater moment, 
just as they found them. . . . Tt was groat merit in them to go 

so fill’ as they did, and it is not tlieif, butt(;^? who aro to blame, if their 
authority iiiduco us to go no farther. We should rather imitate them 
in the boldness and spirit with winch they called in question, and 
rectified, so many long-estahlislied errors; and availing ourselves of 
their labours, mabc farther progress than they were able to do. 
Little reason have w'e to allege their name, authority, and example, 
when they did a groat deal, and wo do nothing at all. In this, we 
are not imitating hut those who opposed and counteracted them, 
willing to keep things as they wore ; among whom wore many excel- 
lent cliaracters, whose apprehensions at that day w'cre the very same 
with those of many very good and qiiiot persons at present, viz., the 
fear of moving foundations^ and overturning Christianity itself. Their 
fears, wo arc now all sonsihlo, were groundless, and why may not those 
of the pres(?iit age be so too ?” j* 

111 such an epoch of rapidly-extending mental activity as this, no ste- 
reotyped iiitorprotation of iScrijituro can long maintain its ground, un- 
less it be fully capable of standing the test of reason, morality, true 
scholarship, and accurate science. In vain theological and ecclosias- 

• 

* The Past and Future of Christianity ; a Discourse by Henry W. Crosskey, 
pp. 3, 4. Derby, 1851. — See also The Decay of Traditional Faith, and the Re- 
establishment of Faith upon Philosophy, by Henry Icrson, A.M. ; London, 
1850 and Catholicity Spiritual and Intellectual — an Attempt at Vindicating 
the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge, by Thomas Wilson, M.A., late Minister 
of St Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich ; London, 1850. 

' t Sermop on the Importance and Extent of Free Inquiry in Matters of Ke- 
'ligion; Priestley’s Discourses, p. 157-9. Birmingham, 1787. 
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tical antiquaries in England and Scotland endeavour to reanimate 
the dry hones of departed systems ; in vain they display for our ac- 
ceptance the tenets, and for our imitation tlie practices, of an ignorant 
and superstitious age. A temporary state of convulsive action may 
ho produced, but the course of nature cannot be resisted long. Al- 
ready the signs of a Third Reformation arc abundantly visible — a 
Reformation which will at length, we may hope, secure to every man 
the comfortable exercise of his right of private judgment in matters 
of faith and worship, and purge religion of much that lias descended 
to us from the times of darkness. “Wo are sailing,” said the Rev. 
George Giliillan in a recent • lecture at Manchester, “wo are sail- 
ing on unknown seas ; hut we have reason to hope that there is 
land before us, and that this new land will present, wlion wo roach 
it, many of the features, the landmarks, and tlie great outlines of 
the past. The restlessness of the ago is evidenced in the rapidity 
with which childhood, in its education, grows into youth, and youth 
into manhood and old age ; in the unexampled progress of inochani- 
cal invention and science, and in several other obvious respects. 
The religious aspects of our times sccin at first almost eutivcly per- 
plexing and terrible. There *are sonic who persist in closing tlieir 
eyes to the danger by wliicU wo are surrounded; but they who 
can abstract tlioinsolvx‘s from nearer ainl more clamorous sounds, and 
from the phiasant but partial prospects under their eyes, become 
aware of many and complicated dangers, Avbicli seom deepening into 
a crisis, and darkening into a noon of night, above the churches 
of Christ. It recpiires no prophetic vision to seo ami shew the 
auguries which arc so inanifostly around us, of a great coming re- 
ligious revolution. The symptoms of this incliule the general in- 
definite panic of apjirohciision whicli prevails ; — tlie increase of a 
determined spirit of doubt among many classes of men ; — llic spread 
of Popery, the going forth of which beast of darkness is ilsolf a proof 
that there is night at liaml ; — the re -agitation of many (|UOstions which 
in general belief were sup])osed to he settled for ever ; — the tremulous 
and uncertain state of many churches ;—tlio gradual breaking up of 
tho hands of creeds and confessions of faith ; — ujirise of a stern indi- 
vidualism an<l a formal habit of analysis, whicli takes notliing on 
trust ; — the eagerness with which innovation is wolcomeil ; — tho hurry 
of tho weak to plunge into the anus of implicit faith, of low infidelity, 
or of hardened indiffereiice ; — the listening attitude in Avhicli the 
stronger staud ; — tlic politician listening for his ‘coming man tho 
student of morals and mind for his nm Plato ; and the religious 
thinker for his now teacher, if not for his old one hack again.” Hav- 
ing thus shewn the dark side of the picture, tho lecturer turned the 
other side to liis audience. “ First,” ho said, “ we must not confound 
the battlements of Christianity with CliristianiLy itself. The incor- 
porations of our religion are but battlements ; let them fall whenever 
they please. Popery is another battloinent, still more rotten, and reel- 
ing to its downfall. Let it fall wlionover God pleases. Our creeds, 
excellent as they are, and in the main true, — onv ecclesiastical organ- 
isations, powerful as they still seem, — even the office of the ministry, 
deservedly honoured as it still is,— and even our external evidences, 
convincing as they seem, — those are all but battlements, and not 
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Christiainty ; ainl though they wore all ignored to-morrow, she would 
remain an touched, — her doctrines, her fasts, her text-book, her spirit, 
her blessed hope, would still remain ; for they belong to the im- 
perishable, the infinite, 'and the divine.”* 

In a sermon lately published by a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, the necessity of a new lloformation is honestly acknowledged : — 
The outward form of Truth,” says he, “ changes, — the science of 
rheology grows and expands, and suits itself, liberally, to a more 
enlightened and liberal ago. The theological clothing that suited 
Europe, — as a child, a boy, a youth, — in the first, fifth, twelfth, and 
sixteenth centuries, will not suit Europe, as a man, in the nineteenth. 
Truth, therefore, must now assume another form, so as to be fit cloth- 
ing for the expanding Church of the future ; and so, as in times 
past, it may be now, during these transition periods, that the Church 
of the future, and the thecdogical teaching of the future, may bo as 
much altered from our present notions of things, as was the Church 

* Lecture on the General Characterist cs and Prospects of the Present Age, 
reported in the Manchester lOxaininer, Kov. 17, 1852. 

Few of either tlie clergy or the laity look the facts in the face with the courage 
of Mr Gilfillan. Put — in the words of Mr Helps — “according to the usual 
course of human aft'airs, some crisis will probably occur which nobody foresees, 
and then men will be obliged to speak and act boldly. It belioves them to be- 
think theniselvcs, from time to time, of whither they .arc tending in these all- 
iiuportant matters.” — ((^om}tanions of my Solitude^ p. 237.) 

An able writer in tlic Westminster lieview for July 1852, says: — “ It is the 
vainest of hopes, that a body of clergy, brought up to the culture of the nine- 
teenth century, can abide, by the Christianity of the sixteenth or of the second : 
if they may not preserve its essence by translation into other forms of thought, 
Uiey Will abumlon it, in p^portioii as tliey are clear-sighted and veracious, as 
a dialect grown obsolete. The number accordingly is constantly increasing, in 
every college capable of training a rich intellect, of candidates for the ministry, 
forced by their doubts into lay professions, and carrying tiiithcr the powerful 
iiiiluence, in the same direction, of learning and accomplishment. The higher 
offices of education are, to no slight extent, in the hands of these deserters of the 
church : and tiirougii the tutor in the family, or the master in the school, or tho 
professor in the lecture-room, contact ami sympathy arc established bctw'ceii 
ilie best portion of the new' generation and a kind of thougiit and culture with 
wliich the authorised theology cannot co-exist. (College friendships, foreign 
travel, current literature, familiarise all educated young men with the pheno- 
menon of scepticism, and in a way most likely to disenchant it of its terrors. 
Thus by innumerable channels it enters the middle class at the intellectual end 
of their life; assuming in general the form of historic and critical doubt; while 
from below', from the classes born and bred amid tho whirl of machinery, and 
sliaped in their very imagination by the tyrajiny of the pow'er-loom, it pushes 
up in the ruder form of lualerial fatalism.” — (P. 174.) 

This I believe to be a true representation of the facts. Jklany w'ill deplore 
them ; but so far as the opinions renounced are false, and those adopted true, 
there is much reason to rejoice. Besides, w'e may draw comfort from a re- 
flection of Mr Gilfillan, in the lecture above quoted, that “ out of the severe 
sifting which Christianity is enduring, nothing but good can come: let the sift- 
ing go on fearlessly.” Whoever desires to stop it, either insults Truth by ima- 
gining that she cannot keep her ground in a free and open encounter, or is 
secretly conscious that he and Truth are opposed to each other. 

“ For. well you know, we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict orbitrenicnt ; 

And stop all sight-holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reason may pry in upon us.” 

First Part of K. Henry /p., Act iv., Sc. 1. 
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of the Reformation from the Church of the dark ages, or that again 
from the Church of Peter and Paul. 

“ Now wo have hinted at these things to guard you against a pre- 
valent sophism, viz., that Truth develops and expands just as a seed, 
a blade, a stalk, and an oar of corn. Not so, however. Theology 
does so. The outward forms of Truth change, just as that Truth, in 
its journey down the stream of time, comes into contact with different 
sciences, and races, and literatures. But Truth itself changes not. 
Unalterable Truth, — evanescent, changing Form. The form of 
Truth amongst the Fathers of the first centuries, and amongst the 
schoolmen of the middle ages, and at the Reformation, and now, has 
always been different ; and hence we say, uiicliangeablc Truth, but 
changeable Forms. You cannot chemically decompose or analyse 
Truth. You cannot, as in the machinery of a watch, take its parts 
separate, and then unite them together. It is unchangeable, indi- 
visible, and perfect as in the days of the Apostles— ‘ the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for over.’ 

“ True, our ideas of Truth may bo larger to-day than yesterday. 
Our vision may be clearer to-day, and we may see a broader field of 
Truth. But the change here is not in the Truth itself ; it is in our 
vision — in our mode of perceiving the Truth. So in like manner, it 
may be, that the Church of the fourth century had a clearer visioji 
of the Truth than the Church of tho first century, — that the Church 
of the R(iformation had a clearer vision of tho Truth than the Church 
of tho dark ages ; and again, that the Church of onr day has a clearer 
vision of the Truth than our own Fathers, two centuries ayo, as when, with 
the growimj enUtjhiennient and progress of the arts and seknees, we now 
see new forms of Truth, especially since astronomf and geology, as sciences, 
have assumed a perfect form. All this is true in reference to tho co- 
vering that Truth assumes, in reference to its theology, as dilferent 
applications of the Truth take place ; but the ditferenco is only in 
the application of it, not in the Th-uth itself.”* 

Here the distinction hetwoen God’s Truth and Man’s Truth is ex- 
cellently illustrated, and the wisdom of our ancestors represented in 
its true light, as wisdom which may have occasionally misled us, by 
representing “ evanescent, changing Forms of Truth” as Truth itself. 
Let us then endeavour to separate, as wo best may, the Form from 
the Substance. Lot us make use of that reason and conscience which, 
having been given us, must have been intended to be employed. 
These are “ tho candle of tlio Lord” within us ; tho “ Divine monitors 
by which,” says Dr Beattie, “ a wise man is to judge even of religion 
itself, and which he is not at liberty to disobey, though an angel from 
heaven should command him.”t If the God who implanted in us 

* Truth : as Distinguished from Modern Infidelity and Popery. A Sermon 
preached by the Uev. i^'^illiam Graham, Newhaveii, on separate evenings, in 
South Leith, and St Andrew’s, Edinburgh. 1851. Pp. 12, 13. — “ The Papal 
Aggression’’ was the occasion which called forth this discourse. 

t Essay on Truth, Part I., ch. ii., Sect. iii. — To the similar passages formerly 
quoted with respect to the authority of reason and conscience (see pp. 202 et seq.) 
may be added the following observations of Sir James Mackintosh, in his ad- 
mirable Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations. Speaking of 
the law of nature, he says : — “ It may with sufficient correctness, or at least 
by an easy metaphor, bo called a * la%n,' inasmuch as it is a supreme, iiiva- 
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those monitors is wise and good, we have the strongest grounds for 
reliance, that, by observing and following their admonitions as far as 
our several abilities and opportunities enable us to hoar and under- 
stand them, we shall not by our inevitable errors incur the dis- 

riable, and uncontrollable rule of conduct to all men, of which the violation is 
avenged by natural punishments, which necessarily flow from the constitution 
of things, and are as fixed and inevitable as the order of nature. It is ‘ iht 
law of nature* because its gencrul precepts are essentially adapted to promote 
the happiness of man, as long as he remains a being of the same nature with 
w'hich he is at present endowed, or, in other words, as long as he continues to 
be a man, in all the variety of times, places, and circumstances, in which ho 
has been known, or can be imagined to exist : because it is discoverable by 
natural reason, and suitable to our natural constitution ; because its fitness and 
wisdom are founded on the general nature of human beings, and not on any of 
those temporary and accidental situations in which they may be placed. It is 
with still more propriety, and indeed with the highest strictness, and the most 
perfect accuracy, considered ns a laAV, when, according to those just and mag- 
nificent views which philosophy and religion open to us of the government of 
the world. It is received and reverenced as the sacred code, promulgated by the 
great Ijegisliitor of the lJiiiver.se for the guidance of His creatures to happi- 
iTCss, guarded niid enforced, as our own experience may inform us, by the penal 
sanctions of shame, of remorse, of infamy, and of misery ; and still farther en- 
forced by the reasonable expectation of yet more awful penalties in a future 
and more permanent state of existence. It is the contemplation of the law of 
nature under this full, mature, and ^lerfcet idea of its high origin and tran- 
scendent dignity, that called forth the enthusiasm of the greatest men and the 
greatest writers of ancient and modern times, in those sublime descriptions, 
where they have exhausted all the powers of language, and surpassed all the 
other exertions, even of their own eloquence, in tlie display of the beauty and 
majesty of this sovereign and immutable law. It is of this law that (liccro has 
spoken in so many parts pf his writings, not only with all the .splendour and 
copiousiie.ss of eloquence, but with the sensibility of a man of virtue, and with 
the gravity and comprehension of a philosopher.'* It is of tliis law that Hooker 
speaks in so sublime a strain : Of law, no less can be sdid, than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
exempted fj’om her power ; both angels ami men, and creatures of what condi- 
tion soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.’ — {Kccles, Pol., hook i. 
in the conclusion.) 

“ Let not those, who, to use the language of the same Hooker, ‘ talk of truth,’ 
without ‘ ever sounding the dejjtb from whence it springeth,’ hastily take it 
for granted, that these great masters of eloquence and reason wore led astray, 
by the specious delusions of mysticism, from the sober consideration of the true 
grounds of morality in the nature, necessities, and interests of man. They 
studied and taught the principles of morals; hut they thought it still more ne- 
cessary, and more, wise, a much nobler task, and more becoming a true philo- 

. # •» » Est quulorn vera lex, recta ratio, nalunx congruens, diffusa iu omnes, constans, 
senipitcrna, quie vocet ad officium jubciido, vetando a fraudo deterreat, quaj tnmen neque 
prubos frustra jubet aiut'vetat, neque improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi 
neque obrogari fas cst, ne(]uu dcrogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tuta nbrogari potest. 
Nec yero aut jjer senatum aut per populum solvi hac lego possumus. Neque est quajren- 
■dus explauator aut interpres ojus alius. Nec erit alia lex llomic, alia Athenis, aha nunc, 
alia postliac, sed et omnes geiites et omni tcmiiore uua lex et scmpitcriin, et immortalis 
contiiiebit, unus<pie erit communis quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus. lile legis 
hiijus inventor, disceptntor, In lor, cui qui non parebit ipse se fugiet et naturam heminis ns- 
pemabiturt atque hoc ipso luet maximas pceuas rtiamsi ceetcra supplicia qua» putantur 
effugerit.* -{Fragm.t lib. iii., Cieer. de Pepubl. apnd Laetant.) 

* “ It is impossible to read such precious fragments without deploring the loss of a nork 
which, for the benefit of all generations should have been immortal.*' 
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pleasure of that Heavenly Father who knows our frailty, and can- 
not expect to reap where lie has not sown.* It was by the free use 
of reason that Luther and his colleagues brought down the doctrines 
of Transubstantiatioii, Indulgences, Absolution, and Papal lufallibi- 

sopher, to inspire men with a love and reverence for virtue. t Tliey were not 
contented with elementary speculations. They exaiuinod the foundations of 
our duty, but they felt and cherished a most natural, a luost seemly, a most ra- 
tional enthusiasm, when they contemplated the majestic edifice which is reared 
on these solid foundations. They devoted the highest exertions of their mind 
to spread that beneficent enthusiasm among men. They consecrated as a ho- 
mage to virtue the most perfect fruits of their genius. If these grand senti- 
ments of ‘the good and fair’ have sometimes prevented them from delivering 
the principles of ethics with the nakedness and dryness of science ; at least, we 
must own that they have chosen the better part; that they have preferred vir- 
tuous feeling to moral theory, and practictil benefit to speculative exactness. 
Perhaps these wise men may have supposed that the minute dissection and 
anatomy of Virtue might, to tlie ill-judging eye, weaken the charm of her 
beauty.”— (Pp. 10-15 ; cd. 1835.) 

* “ No man is bound to do more than his host ; no man is bound to have an 
excellent understanding, or to be infallible, or to be wiser than he can ; for 
these are things that arc not in his choice, and therefore not a matter of a law, 
nor subject to reward and punishment.*’- ( Taylor's Liberty ofProphesyinyj Kpistlo 
Dedicatory.) 

Again : — “ Although every man is bound to follow his guide, unless he be- 
lieves his guide to mislead him; yet vvlieii he sees reason against his guide, it 
is heat to follow his reason ; for tiiough in this he may fall into error, }’'et he 
will escape the sin ; he may ilo violence to truth, hut never to his own eon- 
science ; and an honest error is better than an hy])ocritir-al profession of truth, 
or a violent luxation of the undcrstiinding, since ii' lu* retains lii.s honesty and 
simplicity, he cannot orr in a matter of faith or absolute necessity ; (tod’s good- 
ness hath secured all honest and careful persons*from that : for other things, 
he must follow the best guides he can, and he cannot bo obliged to follow bettor 
than God hath given him.” — (lb,j Sect, ix.) 

Dr South puts this Protestant doctrine into still stronger language, lie 
says ; — 

“ If it bo here demanded, whether a man may not remain ignorant of his 
duty, after he has used the utmost means to inform himself of it; J answer, 
that so much of duty as is absolutely necessary to save him, he shall, upon the 
use of such a course, come to know ; and that which he continues ignorajit of, 
having done the utmost lying in his power that he might not he ignorant of it, 
shall never damn him. Which assertion is proved thus : The gospel damns no- 
body for being ignorant of that which he is not obliged to know ; but that which 
upon the iinproveiiient of a man's utmost power he cannot know, he is not ob- 
liged to know ; for that otherwise he would be obliged to an impossibility; 
since that which is out of the coinpuss of any man's power, is to that man im- 
possible. 

“ He, therefore, who exerts all the powers and faculties of his soul, and plies 
all means and opportunities in the search of truth which God has vouchsafed 
him, may rest upon the judgment of his conscience so informed, as a warrant- 
able guide of those actions which he must account to Go«l for. And if, by fol- 
lowing such a guide, he falls into the ditch, the ditch shall never drown him, 
or ir it should, the man perishes not by liis sin, but by his misfortune. In u 
wwd, he who endeavours to know the utmost of his duty that he can, and prac- 

1 “ ‘ Ago voro urbibus constituUs ut (idem colere ct justitiiim retinerediecercut et aids 
\iai’ere sufi voluntatu consuescerent, ac non modd labores excipietidos communis coinmodi 
causfi sed otiain vitain amittendam cxistimarent ; qui tandoiii iiuri potuit nisi homines ca 
quas rntionc invonissent cloqiientia pcrsuadcre potuisseni.’ (Cie. 'le Tnv. Jib, i. in 

proem.)” 
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lily, from their position among Truths universally reputed in West- 
ern Europe to be God’s. In this age, tho question presses, “ What 
doctrines must now descend from tho high place where, for centuries 
past, they have stood ?” It is a question more easily asked than 

tises the utmost that he knows, has the equity and goodness of the great God to 
stand as a mighty wall or rampart between him and damnation, for any errors 
or infirmities which the frailty of his condition has invincibly, and therefore 
inculpably, exposed him to. 

And if a conscience thus qualified and informed, be not the measure by which 
a man may take a true estimate of his absolution before the tribunal of God, 
all the understanding of human nature cannot find out any ground for the sin- 
ner to pitch the sole of his foot upon, or rest his conscience with any assurance, 
but is loft in the plunge of infinite doubts and uncertainties, suspicions and mis- 
givings, both as to the measures of his present duty, and the final issues of his 
future reward.’’ — {Sermons, by llobert South, 1>.I)., vol. i., p. 373; cd. 1843.) 

Whoever disputes the soundness of tho doctrine here expressed, and at the 
same time denies either the existence of an infallible living guide to religious 
truth, or the infallibility of his own judgment in distinguishing who that guide 
is, takes up a position whioli cannot but be most uncomfortable to himself ^ if he 
is capable of logical reasoning, and not wholly besotted with spiritual pride. 

For additional observations on tlii.s subject, see Tajdor's Dactor JJubitantiumy 
B. r., ch. iv., Uule ix., (i, 7, 8 ; and B. IV., ch. i., Jtule v. ; in his Works^ vols. xi. 
and xiii.; — his Via Intellbientia’t in vol. vi.; — Chillingworth’s lleli<)ion of Pro- 
testants a Safe [Vay to Salvation, ch. ii., § 104, 127, 152 ; and ch. iii., § 14, 52 ; 
— Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 514 ; — his tract Of True Jteliyion, 

in Prcsi Berla, vol. ii., p. 511 ; — Le Clerc's Treatise on the Proper Choice of 
a Relifjious Creed, aniony the Various Opinions of Christian Disputants, Sect, v., 
entitled, “ Error, and even Sin resulting from Error, may find Favour and For- 
giveness from God, but Hypocrisy never can!” (appended to Dr Spencer 
Muclan's 'rranslation of Grotius On the Truth of Christianity, London, 1814, 
p. 251); — Locke's (IJommon-phicc Book, quoted in his Life by Lord King, 
vol. ii., p. 75, 2d ed. (part of the passage is in (Chambers’s Hist, of Enfj, Lit,, 
vol. i., p. 515) ; Chandler's Plain Reasons for being a Christian, in Watson’s 
(Wl. of Theological Tracts, vol. iii., p. 481 ; —Dr I’riestley's Sermon on the Im- 
portance of Free Inquiry, in his Discourses (1787), pj). 154, 164; — Bailey’s 
Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, d’c., pp. 50, 89, 91, 99 ; — and Jiogers’s Reason 
and Faith, their Claims and Conficts, p. 22. 

The sentiments of (Chillingworth, expressed in the passages above referred to, 
are perfectly in accordance with those of Taylor and South. They are repeated 
witli characteristic liveliness in a little piece of his, entitled, “ Beasons against 
Popery; in a liotter from Mr AVilliam (^hillingworth to his friend Mr Lewger, 
persuading him to return to his Mother the Church of England from the corrupt 
(Church of ll(nne.” Lewger had written to him w'itli an affected strangeness, 
renouncing in a manner all relation to him ; and he thus expostulates in reply : — 

“ For God's sake, Mr Lewger, free yourself from this blind zeal, ^ at least for 
a little space, and consider with reason nod moderation what strange crime you 
can charge me with, that should deserve this strange usage, especially from you. 
Is it a crime with all my understanding to endeavour to find your religion true 
and to make myself a believer of it, and not to ho able to do so ? Is it a crime 
to employ all my reason upon the justification of the infallibility of the Boman 
Church ; and to find it impossible to be justified ? I will call God to witness, 
who knows my heart better than you do, that I have evened the scale of my 
judgment as much ns possibly I could, and have not willingly allowed one grain 
of worldly motives on either side, but have weighed the reasons for your re- 
ligion, and against it, with such indifference, as if there were nothing in the 
world but God and myself; and is it my fault that tho scale goes down which 
hath the most weight in it? — that the building falls that hath a false founda- 
tion ?. Have you such power over your own understanding, that you can be- 
lieve what you please, though you see no reason ? — or that you can suspend 
your belief, when you see reason ? If you have, I pray for old friendship’s 
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answered, and which no man, or collection of men, is entitled to 
answer imperiously. Each of us must answer it for himself, or choose 
his own advisors ; and if, in the answers given, there be as little 
unanimity as in all time pjist, let us shew our good sense and charity 
by agreeing to differ. On some points, of course, agreement wdll bo 
more general than on others; and I venture to predict, that in 
Great Britain, before other fifty years shall pass away, the decision 
will be pretty unanimous, that the Fourth Commandment of the Jewish 
Decalogue is not a portion of the Law of Christ 

• Note, E. page 6. 

The Duty of Preserving Health. 

Mr Alexander Oliver, in his Prize Essay entitled A Defence of the 
Universalitg and Perpetuity of the Sabbath, (Part 11., on “ The Morality 
of the Sabbath,”) adopts that d(‘tinition of “ moral precepts^’ which 
represents them as those “ founded on the nature and relations of God 
and man, and therefore immutable.” Ho proceeds to maintain the 
morality of the Sabbath-law in this sense, on the grounds of nature 
and revelation ; both of which, says ho, “ conlain the word of God, 
and are of equal authority.” He then investigates “ the evidence 
which is derivable from the light of nature.” 

“ In procc(‘ding to this inquiry,” says he, “ it is necessary to ex- 
plain what we mean by a law of nature. In the present case, what W'o 
understand by it is, one of the conditions of our oxistonco. By ob- 
serving those, we fulfil the grand end of our being. Now, that end 
is the glory of God; and ^ve have been so constituted that it is inse- 
parably connected with our own good. To fulfil, ‘therefore, what is 
the grand purpose of life, the harmony of our being must be strictly 

sake teach me this trick ; and until 1 have learned it, 1 pray blame inc not for 
going the ordinary way ; 1 mean for believing, or not believing, as I see reason. 
If you can convince me of wilful opposition against the known truth, of negli- 
gence in seeking it, of UTn>iirmgneHS to tiiid it, of preferring tGinpor«*il respects 
before it, or of any other fault which is in iny power to amend, that is indeed 
u fault, if I ineiid it not ; be as angry with me as you please : Hut to impute to 
me involuntary errors, or that I do not see that which 1 W'ould see, but cannot; 
or that 1 will not profess that which J do not believe ; certainly this is a far 
more unreasonable error than any you can justly charge me with. . . Per- 

haps you wdll say (for this is the usual song of that side), * Pride is a voluntary 
fault, and this 1 am justly chargeable for forsaking the guide that God 
hath appoints me to follow but W'hnt if 1 forsook it, because I had reason to 
fear it was one of those blind guides, which whosoever blindly follows, is threat- 
ened by our Saviour, that both he and his guide shall full into the ditch ? Then, 
L hope you will grant it was not pride, but conscience, that moved me to do so ; 
for as it is wdse humility to obey those w’hom God hath set over me, so it is sin- 
ful credulity to follow every man, or every Church, that without w^arrant will 
take upon them to guide me. 81iew^, then, some good and evident title which 
your Church of Home hath to this oilice ; produce but one reason for it, which 
upon trial will not finally be resolved and vanished into uncertainty ; and if 1 
yield not unto it, say, if you please, I am as proud as Lucifer.’’ — pp. 
391-^2 ; ed. 1742.) 

This beautiful argument applies not only to the Papists, but to millions of 
so-called Protestants,” who, by treating others unjustly and uncliaritably on 
account of difference in theological opinion, shew that they are Papists at heart, 
usurping, equally with the Pope whom they abuse, the ofKcc of infallible judges 
of those along with w'hom they are but fellow'-scrviints of the common Master. 
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preserved. The diftereni constituents of our nature must bo carefully 
brought to a healthy maturity. The intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
and physical interests of man must allhQ promoted ; and the attention 
which is given to the advancement of one of these must never (when 
possible) be such as to load to the detriment of another. The culti- 
vation of the mind, for example, must never be pursued to the neglect 
and injury of the body, nor must the body be attended to without any 
reference to the development of the mental faculties, and the cherish- 
ing and refinement of the social affections. It is by having our whole 
constitution — mental, moral, and spiritual — in the highest possible state 
of health, that wo best accomplish the end of our existence. All things, 
then, work together for good. 

“ But this can never bo effected without some intermission of toil. 
Man cannot always be fighting with nature for his daily food. It is 
surely enough if for six days together ho endeavours assiduously to 
gather the bread which perishoth, from the ‘ cursed’ earth. ‘ By un- 
interrupted labour, the body becomes weak, loses that activity which 
the alternations of labour, rest, and amusement produce, and soon 

grows old The man who is obliged to toil day after day 

without intermission, and especially if ho has done so from infancy, 
becomes in a manner crampt, stiff, iind awkward at all other bodily 
exorcises ; continues, as it were, naturally of small stature ; and, like a 
horse daily hacked, is prematurely worn out.’*” 

Those arc sound and highly important principles, which go the full 
length of proving the necessity of such stated periods of repose from 
toil as human nature stands in need of. To the Jews the seventh day 
of the week was positively appropriatal to ibis purpose : in Christen- 
dom, the custom has prevailed from the time of Consiantine, of de- 
voting, though less strictly, the first day of the we«‘k to the same pur- 
pose ; iind as experience affords no reason for thinking that any more 
or less frequent holiday would he of superior advantage to us, we 
ought, on rational grounds, to adhere to this custom, even were it not 
recommended likewise by affection, by adaptation to long-established 
inodes of business and social life, and by the pious feelings of all who 
believe that, as Clmstians, they arc bound to keep holy the first day 
of the week. 

Dr John Richard Farre, of Ijondon, in his evidence before Sir An- 
drew Agnew’s Committee of the House of Commons, in 1832, says: — 
“ I have been in the habit, during a great many years,«^f consider- 
ing the ^ises of the Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The abuses 
are chiefiy manifested in labour and dissipation. The use, medically 
speaking, is that of a day of rest. In a theological sense, it is a holp 
rest, providing for the introduction of new and sublimer ideas into the 
mind of man, preparing him for his future state, j- As a day of rest, 

* '‘Michaelis’ Commentaries on tlie Laws of Mosos, vol. iii., art. 194.” 

t This is true if the word “ theologioar' be here understood to refer to the 
theology, not of the ancient .Tews, but of the Protestant Cliristiana in Great 
Britain and America, and perhaps of the Koman Catholics also. As formerly 
observed, rest alone was prescribed ; the introduction of Riiiilinic ideas into the 
mind, preparing the Jew for his future state, was no part of the design of the 
Fourth ("ommandinont. Nowhere in his whole law does Moses teach the Israel- 
ites aught concerning a future state, or hold out to them, as inducements to 
obedience, any other than temporal rewards and punishments. 
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I view it as a day of compensation for the inadequate restorative power 
of the body under continued labour and excitement. A physician al- 
ways has respect to the^preservation of the restorative power, because 
if once this be lost, his healinj? office is at an end. If I shew you, 
from the physiological view of the question, that there are provisions 
in the laws of nature which correspond with the Divine commandment, 
you will see from the analogy that ‘ the j^abbath was made for man,’ 
as a necessary appoiiitinont. A physician is anxious to preserve the 
balance of circulation, as necessary to the restorative power of tho 
body. The ordinary exertions of man run down tho circulation every 
day of his life ; and the first general law of nature by which Clod 
(who is not only the giver, but also the preserver and siistainer of 
life) prevents man from destroying himself, is the alternating of day 
with night, that repose may succeed action. But although tho night 
apparently eijualisos the circulation well, yet it does not suHicieutly 
restore its balance for the attainment of a lono life. Hence, one day 
in seven, by the bounty of Providence, is thrown in as a day of com- 
pensation, to perfect by its repose the animal system. You may 
easily determino this question, as a matter of fact, by trying it on 
beasts of burden. Take that fine animal, tho horse, and work him to 
the full extent of his powers every day in the week, or give him rest 
one day in seven, and you will soon jierccivo, by tho siijiorior vigour 
with which ho performs his functions on the other six days, that this 
rest is necessary to his well-being. Man, possessing a superior na- 
ture, is borne along by tho very vigour of his mind ; so that the injury 
of continued diurnal exertion and excitement on his animal system is 
not so immediately apparent as it is in the brute ; but, in tho long- 
run, he breaks down more suddenly. It abridges tho length of his 
life, and that vigour of his old age, which (as to inoro animal power) 
ought to bo tho object of his prcstTvatioii. L consider, therefore, that 
in tho bountiful provision of Provi<lence for the preservation of hu- 
man life, the Sabbatical appointment is not, as it has been sometimes 
theologically viewed, simply a precept partaking of the nature of a 
political institution, hut that it isto hcninnl'ercd amongst tho natural 
duties — if tho preservation of life ho admitted to he a duty, and tho 
prematui’c destruction of it a suicidal act. This is said simply as a 
physician, and without reference at all to the theological question ; hut 
if you consider farther the proper effect of real Christianity, namely, 
peace of mind, confiding trust in Grod, and good-will fo man, you will 
perceive in this source of rene^ved vigour to tho mind, and through 
the mind to the body, an additional spring of life imparted from this 
higher use of the Sabbath as a holy rest.”* 

“ I consider,” says the same witness, “ that the two officers of heal- 
ing, so to speak, are the clergyman and the medical man ; they aro 
tho only two classes of persons called on to labour on that day for tho 
' benefit of the community. I have found it essential to my own well- 
being to abridge my labour on the Sabbath to what is actually neces- 
sary. I have frequently observed the premature death of medical 
men from continued exertion. In warm climatcjs, and in active sor- 

* Report of Select Committee on Subbath Observance, pp. 116, 117. Q. 1776. 
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vice, this is pp,ii)fully apparent.”* Of clergymen ho says : — “ I have 
advised the clergyman, in lieu of his Sabbath, to rest one day in the 
week ; it forms a continual prescription of mine. I have ^een many 
destroyed by their duties on that day ; and to'preserve others, I have 
frequently suspended them for a season -from the discharge of those 
duties.”t is suggested to us the mode of dealing with engiiiemen, 
guards, &c., employed (it should be in turns) on railways on Sunday. J 

* Q. 1795. t Q. 1796. 

J “ Is it to be wondered at,” asks an anonymous writer, “ that railway acci- 
dents of the most fearful description should be traced to carelessness and drunk- 
enness, or rather, is it not to he eorpeeted ? A railway guard, who resigned his 
situation in order that he might reijain his Sabbaths^ told a friend of the writer 
that he has seen engine-drivers who had been deprived of their iSabbath rest, 
asleep at their post from pure exhaustion. Could these men be reasonably blamed 
or fairly punished -(Sabbath Trading : An Adilress to the Shareholders of the 
Caledonian and other Railway LineSyp. 10. Ed in. 1852.)- - There is probably 
some exaggeration here ; but the principle illustrated is a sound one. 

Where a man's work is severe and protracted for six days of the week, rest 
even during the whole of the seventh is insufficient for his due refreshment, 
and extra holidays may usefully be given. On principle, it might be expected 
that no pecuniary loss would bo thus entailed ; for the work done by an ex- 
hausted operative is neither so much nor so good as if he were fresh. Expe- 
rience confirms the conclusion, as I learn from a printed letter, dated 4th No- 
vember 1852, addressed by ^lessrs J. P. Wilson and G. E. Wilson, Managing 
Directors of Price's Patent Candle Company, London, to the Board of Directors 
of that great establishment. Messrs Wilson have honourably distinguished 
themselves by introducing some excellent arrangements (including railway-ex- 
cursions to the country), for the health, education, and enjoyment of the nume- 
rous persons employed in the works ; and the result has entirely satisfied them, 
both as benevolent individuals, and as managers for a manufacturing com- 
pany whose pecuniary interest it is their duty to promote. Not only have the 
work-people been greatly benefited by the outlay, but the profits of the con- 
cern have been decidedly increased. In the letter referred to, Messrs Wilson 
say : — 

We propose that the Saturday half-holiday of the summer should be made 
a real half-holiday, instead of being, as at present, a mere arrangement of the 
men themselves, sanctioned by us, to work more on five days of the week, and 
less on the sixth. . . . 

“ In some cases, for instance of those who are piece-workers all the year 
round, or of those whose work cannot stop at half-past twelve on Saturday 
afternoon (for there are parts of the work which never can stop w'ithoutloss to 
the Company between tw'elve o’clock on Sunday night and twelve o'clock on 
Saturday night), it w'ould he almost the making of a man or boy, after a year’s 
bard work, to pay him a fortnight’s w^ages (which wrould be equal to the sum- 
mer weekly half-holiday), and to let him go for that time to friends in the 
country, if he has any, or if he has not, then to the seaside. lie comes back, 
especially if a boy, a different creature from w'hat he was when he went away, 
in point of vigour of body and mind, and fitness for another year’s ‘hard work ; 
and, for such hard work as ours is at present, a man or a boy at his best in 
these respects will not fii\d that he has much vigour to spare. 

“ Why we speak of this particular form of granting the summer indulgence 
in particular cases is, that we have already tried it in a small way, and with 
such results ns have made us wish to attempt something more general. We 
have sometimes seen a valuable man flagging at his work, being evidently in a 
state in which it was too much for him, and we have, as a matter of pecuniary 
interest to the Company, sent him off for a holiday for a w^eek or two, without 
stopping his wages ; and the ex2)eriment, considered as an economical specula- 
tion-by the Company, has completely succeeded. This last summer, also, we 
sent away, at different times, five boys to the country ; three of them being 
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Let them bo allowed to rest on Monday liko the clergy, or on any other 
suitable day. It is no doubt to be wished that all should have repose 
on Sunday ; but this being impracticable, some other arrangement 
must be made in the exceptional cases — ;jiist as it is arranged that those 
watchmen, editors, printers, and pust-olhce clerks, who. do nocturnal 
work, shall sleep by day, notwithstanding the admitted fact that the 
night is the fitter time for sleep, and the day for labour. Dr Farre 

apprentices, had money of their own ; the apprentices having a certain amount 
of weekly wages paid out, and a small weekly sum placed to their credit in the 
books, to lie at interest, and not to be touched except in very special eases. 
To each of these three we paid out £5 of his own money, tliat he might invest 
it in good health. The other two boys had no means of their own, and, indeed, 
had been helped by the Sick Fund of the factory through long and dangerous 
fevers. They returned to their work, but it was plain that they were losing 
strength again d.iily, instead of gaining it. They Avould probably, like too 
many a factory boy before them, on returning to his work, pulled down by 
fever, have continued to get weaker and weaker at it, until compelled to leave 
it altogether ; and here would cease, according to the established trade princi- 
ple of a fair day's work for a fair day's pay, all connection between their mas- 
ter and them, and he need not, in \\jilking through his factory, let any iincoin- 
fortablo thoughts be raised in his mind by two new and hoaltliy faces appearing 
where two sickly faces had been before; and, if he wishes to avoid sucli 
thoughts, he had better ask no questions, for the answer would probably he, 
that, losing with their work the wages which gave them their only chance of 
recovering their strength, they sank all the faster after leaving it, so that but 
few weeks at home were needed to prevent their sickly faces troubling any one 
more. But the Factory Sick b'und gave our two hoys £2 each, and the Com- 
pany as much more, and sent them olf to Margate. 'Phe two or three weeks' 
change sent these two and the other three back to their work quite different 
beings, able to bear anything. 

** Upon this proposal of a fortnight's holiday in summer to some of those de- 
prived, by the nature of the work, of the weekly half holiday, w^e would re- 
mark in deprecation of our being thought to propose something too much out 
of the course of common factory management, that all engaged in the count- 
ing-house have, as a matter of course, tliree weeks' holiday in each year, and 
that we ourselves get holidays as we can, and this without any doubt in our 
mind that holiday-making is a positive saving of time in the long run, from 
the greater power of work given by it ; and we would state, that the result of 
our observation here, both on such little chance opiJortunities of observation as 
those above noticed, and on such others as arc afforded us by those of our men 
who are able to make visits to the country on their own funds, is, that the 
value of holiday and change, so generally admitted in the case of those who 
work with their heads, holds good also, although not generally thouglit to do 
so, in the case of those whose work is chiefly bodily. In our particular case, 
indeed, the principle holds more strongly for the body-workers than for the 
mind-workers, because the former have not even the partial daily change of 
sleeping in an atmosphere a little more free than that in w'bich their day’s work 
is passed ; tht^ituation and air of a London labourer’s home being even worse 
in general than those of his factory. We believe that such holiday-makings as 
are here proposed, whether the w’eekly or the other, in all cases w here the 
people arc already far enough advanced to be out of danger of mis-spending 
the time so given them, would be one important means of arresting the sad 
physical degeneration notorious in city working people, and which made a re- 
cruiting officer assert that it W'ould be impossible in all Manchestf^r to raise a 
regiment of dragoons ; and if.this be so, then our point is j)roved, that holiday- 
making is as much saving of time to body-workers as to mind-workers. 

It is possible that, for the many cases of boys weakened through sickness so 
as to need change, and yet without friends in the country, and not themselves 
such as could w^oll be trusted alone, the best and cheapest way of carrying the 



proceeds I would say, further, that quitting the grosser evils of 
mere animal living from over-stimulation and undue exercise of body, 
the working of the mind in one continued train of thought, is destruc- 
tive of life ill the most distinguished class of society, and that senators 
themselves stand hi need of reform in that particular. I have observed 

plan out, will be that the (Company should have some place at Margate or else- 
where, with a trustworty person in charge of it, to receive and look after them. 
\Vc mention this now not as a thing upon which we have at all made up our 
minds, but only to prevent our being suspected of carrying out some wild 
scheme of our own fancy, if any one should hear of our making the experiment, 
and not be aware of the circumstances under which it is made.” 

Messrs Wilson shew good grounds for expecting that the expense of the pro- 
posed arrangements will be more than repaid to the Company ; and I under- 
stand that at a meeting of the shareholders, held on 16th December 1852, a 
cordial sanction was given to them. 

When any serious amount of night- work or Sunday-work needs to bo done, 
the number of hands employed ought to be increased, so that night- workers may 
have diurnal rest, and Sunday- workers have suflicient repose, and leisure for 
recreation and mental improvement, on one of what are called in Scotland the 
“lawful days." Employers who follow this plan will bo rewarded by finding 
the general rule hold true, that the riijht course is also the most profitable in the 
end. 

It is said that in some of the Lancashire machine-w'orks, the employers, 
who, in busy times, are able to pay high wages to men that will continue at 
work till a late hour, induce them to exhaust themselves so completely, that 
after leaving the factories at night, and even on the Sundays, they are utterlj^ 
destitute of the power of thought and elevated emotion, are driven to stimu- 
lants by that in controllable craving which exhaustion naturally produces, be- 
come dishonest and reckless, and finally have their health ruined at an early age. 
If this representation he true, both masters and men stand mueh in need of en- 
liglitennieiit concerning their duties and true interest ; and I have learnt with 
great pleasure that for the purpose of disseminating that kind of knowledge 
which is primarily required for effecting the needful reform, a society called the 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association has lately he»‘n I'stahlished. The 
objects of the association are- -“l. To promote attention to temperance, per- 
sonal and domestic cleanliness, and to the laws of health generally. 2. To in- 
duce general co-operation with the boards of health and other constituted 
authorities in giving effect to official regulations for sanitary improvement. 
The moans to be employed for the.se purposes ai e— 1. Visitation of districts. 

2. ramiliar and well -illustrated lectures given in school-rooms or elsewhere. 

3. The distribution of short tracts written in plain language, and given or lent 
to the poor by the clergy and other ministers of religion, school teachers, and 
the various agents of societies employed in district visiting. 4. Such other 
means as experience and opportunity may from time to time suggest.” “ The 
committee shall consist of three classes of members, in equal piwportions ; 1st, 
of the medical profession; 2dly, clergymen and other ministers of religion; and 

3dly, persons not belonging to cither of such professions In addition to 

directing and superintending all arrangements and proccodings for carrying 
into effect the general objects of the association, the committee shall endeavour 
to promote the formation of congregational committees in connection wdth con- 
gregations and scliool8,*and other local coromittecs, and shall maintain a corre- 
spondence with such cotiimittccs, and assist them in promoting the objects of the 
association.” District vi.oitation, w'hich is an important part of th$ scheme, is 
thus provided for : — “ 1. Sub-committees shall annually be formed out of the 
committee to direct and superintend the visitation of districts assigned to them 
by the committee. 2. Such sub-committees shall as.sociate with themselves other 
persons residing in, or connected with, their respective districts, to form 
.visiting committees, 3. The visiting committees, with the assistance of the con- 
gregational and local committees, and any other suitable agency acting within 
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many of thorn destroyed by neglectinsj this economy of life.” — (Q. 1797 .) 
lie adds that all would gain “ by giving to their bodies the repose, and 

their districts, shall, subject to the approval of the council, organise a complete 
and regular visitation of the district. 4. The visiting committee for each ilis- 
trict shall, once a month, report their proceedings to the genenil committee.’’ The 
committee ** may appoint and pay an assistant secretary ^ whose duty it shall 
be to make all necessary arrangements to obtain the use of schooli-Inaiis and 
other places for the purpose of giving lectures; to provide for the distribution 
of notices respecting such lectures ; and to act generally uinler the direction of 
the committee and council for the purpose of procuring attendance at the lec- 
tures. It shall be his duty to place all tracts and other papers for distribution 
in the hands of such persons as tlic committee or council may direct ; ho shall 
also make himself personally acquainted with the seeretaries and other olficers 
of congregational and local committees; and shall perform such other duties as 
the committee or council may ajiprovc. The committee may einjdoy any other 
agency they deem necessary for the same or like purposes.’’ Amojig otlier re- 
gulations are these : - “ Lecturers shall, in geiiei’al, be nnmibers of the medical 
profession. All lectures sliall be delivered in plain language, and be illustrated, 
if possible, by specimens, models, or drawings. Opportunity for inquiry and 
conversation shall be afforded after each lecture ; and the giving of lectures in 
connection with congregational tea-parties shall ho encouraged. Tracts sh.all 
not exceed four pages duodecimo ; they shall be generally illustrated by 
wood engravings; and be written in plain language, as much as possible in 
harmony with the lectures which may have been previously delivered. Short 
illustrated placards, containyng useful hints, shall, where 2)ermissiori can be ob- 
tained, be hung up in mills, w'orkshops, and conspicuous places. . . . Congre- 
gational and local committees shall be employed as direct agencies for inducing 
attendance at the lectures; and securing the distribution and explanation of the 
tracts, t’or these purposes the committee shall endeavour to obtain the services 
of Sunday-school teachers, district visitors, and other persons. . , . The com- 
mittee shall nominate annually an illustration committee, elected at their dis- 
cretion out of the committee, or otherwise. The illustration committee shall 
associate with themselves, as corresponding members, such ladies and gentle- 
men as may be willing to assist in preparing illustrations. The expenses for 
tlie illustrations shall be subject to the approval of the general committee. All 
illustrations prepared by tills committte shall bo the pro2>crty of the associa- 
tion, and shall, after use, be lianded as such to the council.” 

Were such associations to become numerous, and to ])erform their work effi- 
ciently, very great improvements would speedily follow. “ Town (/ouncils and 
Boards of Ilcalth,” says a Alaiichestcr journalist, in reference, to the association 
ill question, “ may remove public nuisances, cleanse streets, whitewash houses, 
supply w'atcr, and perform for the community other beneficial acts; but unless 
* the masses’ themselves understand something of their ow'n physical constitu- 
tion, and the laws by which it is governed, and be disposed to reduce their 
knowledge to pra'Mice, the chief sources of disease will remain unchecked. We 
cannot conceive of any mission of good-will to the poor, more likely to he bene- 
ficial, than that which will explain to them the organisation of their bodies, the 
functions of the skin, the consunqition of oxygen by the lights which are in their 
places of employment, as well as by their own breathing, the necessity of venti- 
lation and cleanliness, the 2)roperties of different kinds of diet and drinks, and 
the best modes of cooking. Were these subjects discussed by visitors, introduced 
into addresses, or promulgated by tracts, the ravages of fever and cholera would 
be arrested, and tlie enjoyment, as well as the duration of life, would bo greatly 
increased. It has frequently appeared to us to be strange, that religious 2)eople 
have so much overlooked the connection between the physical and moral condition 
of their fellow-men, and should have considered the siurltual alone in the schemes 
of 2)hilanthrophy which they have prosecuted. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that living in cellars, the promiscuous use of slce2iing apartments, an im- 
pure atmosphere, badly prepared food, and agencies of a similar nature, are 
most injurious to the moral as well as to the bodily health of humanity. Lan-. 

• S 
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to their minds the change of ideas suited to the day, for which it was 
appointed by unerring wisdom “that more mental work would be 
accomplished in their lives by the increased vigour imparted and 
that, in short, “ a human being is so constituted that ho needs a djiy 
of rest from both mental and bodily labour.’’^ 

“Wore a young man,” says an eminent American educationist, “to 
write .down a list of his duties, health should be among the fii'st items 
in the catalogue. This is no exaggeration of its value ; for health is 
indispensable to almost every form of human enjoyment ; it is the 
grand auxiliary of usefulness ; and should a man love the Lord his 
God with all his heart and soul and mind and strength, he would have 
ten times more heart and soul and mind and strength to love Him 
with, in the vigour of health, than under the palsy of disease. Not 
only the amount, but the quality of the labour which a man can per- 
form, depends upon his health. The work savours of the Avorkman. 
If the poet sickens, his verso sickens ; if black venous blood flows to 
an author’s brain, it beclouds his pages ; and the devotions of a con- 
sumptive man scent of his disease as Lord Byron’s obscenities smell of 
gin. Not only ‘ lying lips,’ but a dyspeptic stomach, is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. At least in this life, so dependent is mind upon ma- 
terial organisation, — the functions and maniTestationsof the soul upon 
the condition of the body it inhabits,— thg-t the materialist hardly 
states practical results too ^ongly, when ho affirms that thought 

guor and f«ebleness of the physical constitution produce lowness of spirits, and 
this again loads to the use of intoxicating drinks and to intemperance ; and to 
the same ruinous results, many of the poor are brought by the raw and indiges- 
tible kinds of food which they use. In our opinion, the sanitary lecture is in 
many cases the best preparation which ran be made for the religious address, and 
the tract which treats of the laws of physical health, for the distribution of the 
Bible and the books which speak of the concerns of the soul. We are glad, 
therefore, to see the iTistitution of agencies amongst us, the direct tendencies 
of which are intimately connected with the hodily.health and enjoyments of our 
fellow-men, whilst they have also an important bearing on their moral and re- 
ligious improvement.”- {Mnnchenter JSxammer, 9th October 1852.) 

The remark before, quoted from Bishop Wilkins (sec pp, 205-206), is as true 
of the laws of health, as of the divine ordinances in general. Before sanitary 
regulations can be well obeyed, the principles on which they are founded must 
be understood, and this is possible only where some knowledge is possessed of 
the structure and functions of the body, and its relations to surrounding objects. 
Such knowledge is of peculiar importance to the labouring classes, who are far 
less favourably situated than wealthier people in a sanitary point of view ; 
and it may with especial advantage be imparted to the children in Ragged 
Schools and workhouses — since nothing is so important, with the object of ele- 
vating these children above the pauper class, ns to teach them how to invigorate 
their bodies, including the brain; on the condition of which, not less than on 
that of the bones and muscles, the power of successful and creditable exertion in 
the fields of industry depends. Indeed it is almost exclusively on the young 
that much impression can be made, or improved habits engrafted ; and we 
may hope that in any national system of education which may be established in 
England, the vital importance of physiological instruction and training will be 
fully recognised. I expect that the SSchoolm aster, when adequately encouraged 
and remunerated, will shew himself a more efficient promoter of rational and 
moral conduct among the people than even the Clergyman ; although the latter, 
too, will always have a noble field of usefulness before him, in which to em- 
ploy the highest gifts and most ample stores of knowledge. 

* Q. 1798, t Q. 1799. t Q. 1800. 
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and passion, wit, imagination, and love, are only emanations from ex- 
quisitely organised matter, just as perfume is the effluence of flowers, 

or music the ethereal product of an J3olian harp 

Do I need an apology for dwelling thus long and earnestly, not 
only on the economical benefits, but on the moral and religious obli- 
gation of taking care of health ? I find one in the facts, that ethical 
and theological writers, almost if not quite without an exception, have 
left this field out of the domain of conscience ; and that the constituted 
guardians and directors of youth, — those at the head of our colleges 
and higher seminaries of learning, — have so generally omitted it in 
their counsels of wisdom. Let no young man attempt to palliate a 
continued neglect of this high duty, by saying that an imperfect edu- 
cation has left him without the requisite knowledge. There are books 
and drawings, and anatomical preparations, where this knowledge may 
be found. Do you say you have not money to buy them? Then, I 
reply, sweep streets, or sweep chimneys, to earn it !”* 

* A Few Thoughts for a Young Alan : A Lecture delivered before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association. By Horace Afann, First Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education. London, 1820. Pp. 8, 15.— Sec also the first 
two chapters of i)r Combe’s Physiology applied to Health and Education. 

Dr John Gregory, in his Legacy to his DaughUrsy says : — “ An attention to 
your health is a duty you owe to yourselves and to your friends. Bad health 
seldom fails to have an infiuence on the spmls and temper.” — (Sect, iv.) 

“ Certainly,*’ says a medical journalist, more useful object of inquiry can 
be presented to the attention than that of the means of preserving good health ; 
without which all the goods of fortune are deprived of their value, and life it- 
self is a burthen. There arc melancholy cases of disease against which no pru- 
dence would have been elTectual \ but their number is insignificant compared 
with that of those which spring from ignorance and neglect. By removing this 
ignorance, the instances of neglect will be made more rare ; and nothing is 
more certain than that by increasing the general bealih of mankind, the geiiorul 
amiability and virtue, and thus in every way the happiness of human beings, is 
increased at the same time. . . Medical men, who see more of the interior of 

society, and the details, if we may so call them, of domcst'c life, than any other 
class of observers, well know to what an extent happiness is abiidged by mere 
infirmities of temper, and how often the peevishness, despondency, irritability, 
and discontent, which torment the social circle, in despite of many respectable, 
and even amiable qualities, are in a gv'eat measure the direct results of an im- 
perfect attention to hygienic rules ; less the product, in oilier words, of a bad 
disposition, than of a confined atmosphere, and indolence, bodily and mental.” 
— {^British and Foreign Medical Review, vol. i., pp. 360, 068.) 

Consider now the effects of confining, as the old Puritan clergy endeavoured 
to do (see ante, p. 149, and Note F.), whole inhabitants of Edinburgh, men, 
women, and children, to their houses on Sunday, except in going to and return- 
ing from church. Those who know the dark and filthy “ closes ” of Edin- 
burgh, as they are even in these days of sanitary reform, may judge how far 
the laws of hygiene could be observed by persons confined all day, with no better 
recreation than theological reading and Sunday “ tasks,” to dark, ill-aired 
houses, in localities so filthy. Above all, think of the imprisoned children, thus 
trained to glorify God and to delight in his service! — impatient wretches, de- 
prived of the lively exercise to which Nature impels the young for their good ; 
withdrawn from the solar light, so conducive to their healthy growth; and re- 
duced by indigestion, ennui, discontent, and the horrors of the Catechism, to 
an extremity of peevishness and disobedience, which their tormented parents 
deplore as unquestionable symptoms of the corruption of human nature brought 
into the world by the fall, and of the evil instigations of the arch-enehiy of 
mankind! On the strength of Solomon’s adage, applications of the rod are 

s 2 
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TIio unifurm lesson of exporionco in the case of labouring men and 

added to sharp words ; but the peevishness, whining, and insubordination are 
not to be repressed — tho pious father almost loses confidence in the wise K.lng 
of Israel, and wonders for what impiety tho curse of disobedient children is 
inflicted on him by the Almighty. At length the youngsters are banished to 
bed ; but in vain the good man attempts to reanimate his devotional feelings by 
social prayer and praise. — In all this is seen the operation of an important 
principle already more than once adverted to (particularly at p. 72) ; 1 mean 
the natural tendency of happiness to increase virtue, and of misery to engender 
vice. AVhen children are thus cooped up on Sundays, and forced to engage in 
distasteful (because unsuitable) employments, the course of events is plain : tho 
digestive organs, probably overloaded for want of better amusement than eat- 
ing, are deranged by gluttony and want of exercise in tho open air; bad di- 
gestion, and the prevailing gloomy constraint, give rise to restless uneasiness ; 
compulsory tasks, uninteresting at the best, and not to be easily performed by 
children whose stomach and nervous system are out of order, increase the un- 
happiness ; and this, agreeably to the law referred to, extinguishes the moral feel- 
ings of the sufierers, at the same time exciting those lower propensities which are 
the sources of peevishness, quarrelsomeness, anger, disobedience, and obstinacy. 

In the last edition of Dr Vomhei’fi Physiology api>lied to Health and Hducation^ 
it is well remarked as a thing which “deserves to be seriously considered, 
whether young people who are busily occupied during six days of the week with 
study, should be burdened so much as they frequently are in Scotland, with 
Sunday ^ tasks demanding such painful efforts in committing to memory the 
prescribed portions of abstruse theological works and ilDunderstood hymns, 
that the day of rest and refreshm^, in place of being a ‘ delight,’ as it ought 
to be, is looked forward to with a reeling of aversion which is apt to extend to 
religion itself.” — (P. 2G4., 14th ed.) Pretty much to the same purpose, Principal 
Lee recommends that parents and masters should on the Sundays “ exercise their 
authority over their children and dependents, so as to restrain them from every 
invasion on the serenity and sanctity of the Lord’s Day, and to engage them in 
the due observance of this reasonable service, not by repulsive strictness or harsh 
reproofs j or the execution of dijjicult tasks^ hut rather by associating religious exer- 
cises with peaceful enjoyments, and giving piractical proofs of their pleasantness and 
profitableness, as contributing at once to temporal comfort, and to the eternal 
safety of the soul.” — {Ileport of Sir A. Agnew^s Committee, p. 288.) Here Dr Lee 
gives utterance to the spirit of humanity which is a feature of his character. 

We learn from the Memoirs of Mrs William Veitch, an eminent Scottish Puri- 
tan of the seventeenth century, that she made a solemn covenant with (lodthat 
her sons should be devoted to his service as ministers of the Gospel ; but that 
when they grew up, they refused to act according to this agreement, and, in 
spite of her earnest intreaties, and extreme perplexity to account for the failure 
of the Almighty to perform his part of the covenant, persisted in their own 
design to enter military service abroad. It is hardly to be doubted that the 
austerity of their early religious education gave them a lasting disgust at 
everything connected with Puritanism. The deplorably fanatical autobiography 
of their mother has lately been reprinted (Edin., 1846), for the edification of 
Christians, in the nineteenth century, by “ the Oommittec of the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland for thq publication of the works of Scot- 
tish lleformers and Divines.” 

As to the law that misery breeds vice, and happiness virtue, see the final para- 
graph of a paiJor on Jlenevolencc, by Grove, in the Spectator, JSo. 601 ; The Ad- 
venturer, No. 46, by Dr llawkcsworth ; Gaubius on The Passions, pp. 68, 91, of 
the English translation ; Sterne’s Sermons, Serm. v. (Works, ed. 1783, vol. iv., 
p. 73) ; Archbishop Whately’s Charge on The Right Use of National AjfUetions, 
p. 8 ; Miss Martineau’s Lift in the Sick-Room, p. 160 ; Dulwer’s Student, vol. i., 
pp. 68-60, ed. 1835; tho Edinburgh Review, yo\, p, 2 ', Wade’s i/tstory 
of the Middle and Workhig Classes, p. 325, 2d ed. ; Dr Oomhe on Digestion avid 
Diet, p. 107, 9th ed. ; and an article on “ Material Prosperity” in Chamberses 
Journal, 15th Feb. 1851. 
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horses is, that more work can be done by them in six days, with rest 
on the seventh, than in seven days of unreniitted toil.* 

“But this rest,” says Mr Oliver, “ is deinand(*d not moi’ely for the 
sake of the health of the body, but for the welfare of man’s higher 
nature. We cannot hero enter into an investigation of the inflnonce 
which the state of the body has upon the iiitelloct and the moral feed- 
ings; but it is unquestioned that, when the physical health is im- 
paired, an injurious eflect is made upon our spiritual nature. Inde- 
pendently of this consideration, however, the rest on which we insist 
is required for the cultivation of the intellectual powders. We do not 
mean to assert by this that man is at liberty to devote the day, 
whose sacred claims we advocate, to the pursuit oi’ an of know- 
ledge ; for there are other considerations to bd adduced which shew 
that his mind must then be turned in a certain direction. But what 
wo insist on is, that he ought to have leisure for thought — thought 

* In Arvine’s Cyclopmdia of Moral and Religious Aneedolesy p. 338 of the London 
edition of 1851 (in which sundry facts confirmatory of the expediency of rest- 
ing one day in seven are given, pp. 337-341), we read as follows : — “ At a re- 
gular meeting of the New'havcn Medical Association (LI. S.), composed of twenty- 
five physicians, among whom were tJie Professors of the Medical College, the 
following questions were considered : — 

1. Is the position taken by Dr Farre, in his testimony before the Committee 
of the ISritisb House of (^omraons, in your view correct ? 

‘*2, Will men who lobour but six days in a week be more healthy and live 
longer, other things being equal, than thoslfcho labour seven ? 

“ 3. Will tliey do more work, and do it in a hotter manner? 

The vote on the above was tinanimouslg ia the ajjirmativc, Signed by Eli 
Ives, chairman, and I’liny A. Jewett, clerk.” 

See to the same ellect Four Months among the Gold-Finders in jUia (\iU/omia, 
by J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. ; quoted by Mr Oliver in his Pri/.e Essay, p. 33. . 

Mr Jorgenson, in his Travels through France and Germany (London, 1817), 
says: — “ 1 have been informed, by persons wlio have resided for many years in 
France, that the middling and lower orders of French are not so lively, gay, 
and sociable, at present, as they were before the Bevolution. This change in 
their manners may, in a great measure, be imputed to the republican principles 
which were afterwards instilled among them ; but the c/t/V/ cause, I apprehend, 
is the violation of the Sabbath. The shopkee 2 >ci'S and tradespeople are confined 
to their houses on {Sundays, as well as on other days, 'rius prevents them from 
forming those little sociable parties and connexions, which tend to unbend and 
relieve the mind from the cares of business. The shopmen and apprentices 
have no day of rest ; tlicrc is no end to their work ; they become careless in 
consequence. In England, every person of this description looks forward with 
pleasure to the day which suspends his weekly occupations, lie displays his 
gayest apparel ; and, in the intervals of public worshipj visits his parents or 
friends, and enjoys the pleasures of society, which amply compensate for the 
labours of the week. On the ensuing morning, he returns to his work with 
alacrity, looking forward to the following Sunday, for the recurrence of the 
same gratification. In France, the master- trades men will ask whether their 
apprentices do not eat and drink on Sundays, us well as other days ; and there- 
fore ought to work. This moroseness has an effect on the cleanliness of the 
young men : they pursue their daily drudgery in their dirty working-dresses; 
and habit renders them, at length, averse to a change of linen and clothes. 
After Louis XVI II. returned to Paris, a decree was issued, forbidding the shops 
to be open during the hours of divine service on Sundays, under a penalty of 
ten francs for each offence. This measure gave cause for loud complaints : the 
citizens paid the fine rather than discontinue their old practices; and the 
Government, seeing that the abuse was not to be remedied in this way, no 
longer enforced the law ; and things go on as usual.”— (Pp, 117, 118.) 
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which may give vigour to his mind, extend and refine his sympathies, 
and strengthen his spiritual vision. To think rightly that he may act 
well, is a most important part of man’s duty* But the short time which 
intervenes, in most cases, between the hours of labour and repose is 
not sufiicieiit. The mental energy has been impaired by the toil of 
the day, and rest is more congenial, and to the body much more be- 
neficial, than thought. The inference, therefore, seems plain, that 
there must be entire cessation from labour during the ordinary hours 
of work at certain seasons. 

“ This conclusion might be farther enforced by the necessity under 
which man lies to cherish the social aifections of his nature. We 
might have shown how those arc dried up within him, and the warm 
heart made cold and misanthropic by the hardships of unintermittent 
toil ; but we waive this for the higher consideration of his interests 
as a moral being. He is bound to worship. To adore the Being who 
made him is the way to become assimilated to the cbaractor of that 
Being, and thus to reflect in h*msclf, in so far as his finite nature 
permits, the moral attributes of the infinite God. Worship, too, must 
bo social. Heart animaics heart; and devout worshippers become 
more sincere and ardent when they have earnest companions. The eye 
of faith grows brighter when it meets another eye lighted up with the 
same living light. For this purpose, there must be special seasons set 
apart, and these must recur regularly ; for regularity in spiritual ex- 
ercises is as essential to the existence of the divine life in tlie soul, as 
regularity in the observance of the rules of health is necessary to the 
preservation of the animal life in the body. ‘ lleligion,’ it has been 
well remarked, ‘ of which the rewards arc distant[?], and which is ani- 
*mated only by faith and hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, 
unless it be rc-invigorated and re-impressed by external ordinances, 
by staled calls to worship, and the salutary influence of example.’* 

“ From these observations we think it clear that a periodical rest- 
ing from the ordinary avocjitions of life is necessary to the welfare of 
tlie various consiituent parts of man’s nature ; and, therefore, is de- 
manded by no positive enactment, but by the laws under which wo 
have been created, and which we are bound to obey.”f 

All this is admirable, and I rejoice to see so just an appreciation 
of natural religion exhibited by a young divine. The assertion that 
“ worship must bo social” may be objected to, as implying that in all 
circumstances, and with men of all frames of mind, social woi'Ship is a 
duty. Such, however, I do not understand to bo the meaning of the 
writer ; he is treating of what is right in the general case, and not 
of those who, from peculiarities of opinion or disposition, are unable to 
join witK self-approval or spiritual advantage any assembly of wor- 
shippers within their roach. Such cases apart, the expediency of social 
worship is evident ; and since man is a social, as well as a religious 
being, there is, in my opinion, as little risk of a discontinuance of 
social worship in the world, as of a discontinuance of social meals, social 
games, and social working for the advancement of science. In fact,, 
it is from the natural and immutable dispositions of man, oven more 
than from his perception of utility, that the custom of holding reli- 


* “Dr Johnson’s Life of Milton.”' 


t Prize Essay, pp. 35, 36. 
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gious assemblies has always and everywhere prevailed, except among 
the lowest savages. The Law x)f Moses did not appoint public worship 
to be performed by the Jewish people on the Sabbath ; nor, as we 
have seen, did the Founder of Christianity impose, cither by precept 
or example, any such duty upon his followers. 

In embracing among Sabbath-duties the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers, with the view of learning to think rightly that wo may 
act well, Mr Oliver shows more wisdom than orthodoxy ; his opinion 
being here at variance with that of the Wostniinstor Divines, who 
teach that it is our duty to spend the whole of the Christian Sabbath 
“ in the public and private exercises of God’s worship, except so Tmicli 
as is to bo taken up in the Avorks of necessity and mercy.” lie has, 
however, done well in disregarding their authority ; and if the princi- 
ples laid down in the foregoing extracts from his 13ssay be followed to 
their practical results, they will, I think, lead to the conclusion tiiat 
not only the refreshmont of rest, but the additional refreshment 
which rural excursions, manly exercises, the fine arts, and all other 
means of innocent recreation, are so well fitted (and doubtless wore in- 
tended) to give, ought to be sought for by our countrynien upon that 
weekly day of leisure which it is their happiness to enjoy. 


Note F., page 6. 

The History of Modern Sabbatarianism, 

It has already been mentioned, that, in the early ages of the Chris- 
tian Church, no connection was thought of between the Lord’s Day 
and the Sabbath which the Jews observed in obodienco to the Fourth 
Commandment (pp. 163, 173, 221) ; that tile Decalogue never was 
imposed upon the Gentile converts (p. 172) ; and tliat long after the 
death of Jesus Christ, the Sabbath, and otlior Mosaical rites, con- 
tinued to be observed by Christians of the Hebrew race (p. 167). 
We learn from Moslioim, that in course of time these adherents to 
the law of Moses Avere separated from the rest of their Christian 
brethren. “ The first rise of this sect,” says ho, “ is placed under 
the reign of Adrian. For, Avhen this emperor had, at length, razed 
Jerusalem, entirely destroyed even its very foundations, and enacted 
laws of the severest kind against the whole body of the Jewish people ; 
the greatest part of the Christians who lived in Palestine, to prevent 
their being confounded with the Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosaic 
rites, and chose a bishop named Mark, a foreigner by nation, and 
consoq[uently an alien from the coinmoiiAvealth of Israel. ' This step 
was highly shocking to those Avhose attachment to the Mosaic rites 
was violent and invincible ; and such was the case of many. These, 
therefore, separated themselves from the brethren, and founded at 
Fera, a country of Palestine, and in the neighbouring parts, particu- 
lar assemblies, in which the Law of Moses maintained its primitive 
dignity, authority, and lustre. This body of Judaisiug Christians, 
which set Christ and Moses upon an equal footing in point of autho- 
rity, was afterwards divided into two sects, extremely different both 
in their rites and in their opinions, and distinguished by the names of 
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Nazarenes and Bbionites/'* These sects are said to have become 
nearly extinct about the beginning of the fourth century. 

“ Of those Hebrews who conformed to the regular order and disci- 
pline of the catholic body of believers,” says the author of a valuable 
modern treatise on the Sabbath, “ there appears to have been a con- 
siderable number who still continued to pay some regard to a few of 
the venerated practices of their ancestors. Of all their old usages, 
the weekly Sabbath seems to have been that which those persons 
found the greatest difficulty in relinquishing. Through the influence 
of their example in continuing to pay a respect to the seventh day, 
and not improbably owing to their frequent justification of their con- 
duct in doing so, and recomiiieiidatioii of the practice to others, the 
partial observance of the Sabbath ultimately became very general 
among several of tlio Eastern cliurcbes, in addition to, ami in con- 
junction with, the celebration of the w'cekly festival of Sunday. In 
tills w'ay arose the auciont Sabbatarians, a body, it is well known, of 
very considerable importance in respect both to numbers and influ- 
ence, during the greater part of the third and tbo early part of the 
next century. So(;ratrs, tlu^ historian, states, that with the exception 
of Rome and Alexjuulria, all otbor chiircbcs devoted Saturday as well 
as Sunday to religious purposes. It was their practice to sabbatizo 
oil Saturday, and to celebrate Sunday as a day of rejoicing and fes- 
tivity. While, however, in some places, a respect was thus generally 
paid to both of these days, tho Jiidaising practice of observing Sa- 
turday was, by tho leading churches, expressly condemned, and all 
the doctrines connected with it steadfastly resisted. Among the 
general body of believers it seems to have been tho prevailing doc- 
trine, that tlie Hosaie iiisfituiion was, as a whole, entirely abolished. 
In the writings of* the efirlicst and most esteemed of the i\athers, tho 
Sabbath is uniformly spoken of as an integral part of tho Jewish con- 
stitiitinn. ‘ All its ordinances,’ says Justin, ‘ its sacrifiecs, its SiMathy 
the prohibitions of certain kinds of food, were designed to counteract 
the inveterate tendency of the .Ti^ws to fall into idolatry. The 
view most generally taken of the Sabbatical institution by the Chris- 
tian writers of the two following centuries, seems to have been, that 
it was purely an ordinance of the Mosaic economy, which had been 
wholly superseded, having naturally terminated in the Christian dis- 
pensation ; they contended, that instead of being continued under tho 
Gospel, or transferred to any new day, it had been succeeded by tho 
whole life of a Christian believer, of the spiritual rest and holiness 
enjoyed by whom it had, under the law, been an appointed type 

“ The Sabbatarian controversy appears to have been very little agi- 
tated subsequent to the close of tbo third century ; and, very shortly af- 
ter tho period when Constantine issued his edict enjoining tho general 
observance of Sunday tbrougliout the Roman Empire, the party that 
had conti'iidcd for tho observance of the seventh day dwindled into 
insignificance. The observance of Sunday as a public festival, during 

* Mosheiiu’s Eccl. Hist., Cent. ii.,yh. v., § 1. For omplc details on this sub- 
ject, see Jn'eander’s Cienerul History of the Christian Itcligion and Church, vol. 
iii., p. 421, (Bohn's Standard Library) ; also his History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church, vol. i., pp. 29, 60, 114, 156, 210 (same Series). 

t Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin Martyr, p. 22.” 
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which all business, with the exception of rural employments, was in- 
termitted, came to be more and more generally established, ever after 
this time, throughout both the Greek and tlie Latin Churches. There 
is no evidence, however, that either at this or at a period much later, 
the observance was viewed as deriving any obligation from the Fourth 
Commandment : it seems to have been regarded as an institution cor- 
responding in nature with Christmas, Good Friday, and other festi- 
vals of the Church ; and as resting, with them, on the grounds of 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition. ‘ Thus dt> wo see,’ says the 
learned Heylin, ‘ upon what grounds the Lord’s Day stands ; on 
custom first, and voluntary consecration of it to religious meetings: 
that custom continued by the authority of the Chuirli of God, which 
tacitly approved the same; and finally confirmed and ratified by 
Christian princes tlirougliout their empires.’ 

Dr Arnold observes: — “ I believe that it is generally agreed 
amongst Christians, that the Jewish Law, so far as it was Jowisli and 
not moral, is at an end ; and it is assuming the wliolo point at issue to 
assume that tho Ten Commandments are all moral. If that wore so, it 
seems to mo quite certain that the »Sa])bath Avould have boc'ii kept on 
its own projAer day; f(*r, if the Coiiimaudmeiits wore still binding, I 
do not see where would he the power tamaKo any alteration in its 
enactments. But it is also true, no doubt, that the Lord’s Day Avas 
kept from time immemorial in the Church as a day of festival ; and, 
connected Avitli tho notion of festival, tho abstiiionco from worldly busi- 
ness naturally folloAVod. A weekly religious festival, in Avhieh Avorldly 
business was suspended, boro such a resemblance to tho Sabbath, that 
tho analogy of the Jewish LaAv Avas often urged as a reason for its ob- 
servance ; hut, as it was not considered to he tho Sabbath, hut only a 
day in some respects like it,f so the manner of its ohsorvanco varied 
from time to time, and Avas made more or loss strict on grounds of 

* The Modern Salibath Pjxamincd, pp. 336, 137, 139. London, 1832. — See 
also Heylin’s History ol’ the Sabbath, passim’, Lardner’s Credibility of tho 
Gospel History, Part II., ch. Ixxxv. (\Vorks, ed. 3 815, vol ii. p. 432); l)r 
George Cook’s General and Historical View of (‘hristianity, vol. ii., p. 285 ; 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. ii., p. 313 ; Neander's General History of the Chris- 
tian lieligion and Church, vol. i., p. 406, and vol. iii., p. 419 ; his History of 
the Planting of the ('Christian Church, p. 156 ; his Memorials of Christian Ijife in 
tho lilarly and Middle Ages, vol, i., p. 260 ; Archbishop Whately’s Thoughts on 
the Sabbath; Mr Francis Russeirs The Lord’s Day not -the Sabbath, an In- 
quiry into the Teaching of Scripture on the Subject (Kdinljurgh, 1847) ; a 
learned article on the Lord’s Day, in Kitto’s Cyclopandia of liiblical Literature, 
vol. ii., p. 268 ; and, above all, a very able treatise, entitled The Sabbath, or 
an Examination of the Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament 
in Proof of a Christian Sabbath, by a Layman (London, 1849.) 

t This is an important remark, which the reader Avill do well to bear in 
mind, as it is the key to much apparent perplexity in what has been written by 
non-judaiziiig divines about the Christian Sabbath. In tliis 2 )hraso the word 
“ Sabbath” is used figuratively ; just as in England a clergyman is figuratively 
called a priest, while in Scotland the Sabbatarians figuratively style themselves 
“ the true Israel,” and it is usual in the pulpit to apply the word .sanctuary” 
to places of public w’orship, although not believed to be in fact holy like the 
temple at Jerusalem. This figurative way of speaking makes it easy for di- 
vines who are so acute as to see that the Fourth Commandment and the Lord’s 
Day have really no connexion with each other, to express themselves so as not 
to excite alarm by any appearance of heterodoxy when treating of the Christian 
Sabbath. Dr Cook, however, {op. eiu, ii. 293,) writes frankly on the subject. 
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religious expediency, without reference in either case to the authority 
of the Fourth Commandment. An ordinance of Constantine prohibits 
other work, but leaves agricultural labour free. An ordinance of Leo 
I. (Emperor of Constantinople) forbids agricultural labour also. On 
the other hand, our own Roformors (See Cranmer’s Visitation Articles) 
required the clergy to teach the people that they would grievously 
offend God if they abstained from working on Sundays in harvest 
time ; and the statute of Edward VI., 5th and 6th, chap. iii. (voL iv., 
part i., p. 132, of the Parliamentary edition of the Statutes, 1819), 
expressly allows all persons to work, ride, or follow their calling; what- 
ever it may bo, in tlio case of need. And the preamble of this statute, 
which was undoubtedly drawn up with the full concurrence of the 
principal Reformers, if not actually written by them, declares in the 
most express terms that the observance of all religious festivals is left 
in the discretion of the Church, and therefore it proceeds to order that 
all Sundays, with many other days named, should bo kept holy. And 
the clear language of this statute, — together with the total omission 
of the duty of keeping the Sabbath in the Catechism, although it pro- 
fesses to collect our duty towards God from the four first command- 
ments, — ^proves to my mind that in using the Fourth Commandment in 
the church service, the Reformers meant it to be understood as en- 
forcing to us simply the duty of Avorshipping God, and devoting some 
portion of time to Ilis honour ; the particular portion so devoted, and 
the manner of observing it, being points to bo fixed- by the Church.”* 

* Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., vol. ii., pp. 207-209 ; 
6th edit. 

It has, 1 think, been fully made out by the acute, diligent, and learned author 
of The Sabbath f or an Examination of the Six TexU, &e., that in the Ai>olog\j of 
Justin Martyr, addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Plus some time between 
A.D. 139 and a.d. l/iO, we have the earliest evidence of the existence, among 
Christians, of a generally-established custom of observing the Sunday as a day 
(not of rest from labour , but) of public prayer and other religious exercises. — (See 
pp. 273, 294.) From Justin, says he, we first derive “proof — positive unequi- 
vocal proof-— on the subject in discussion. From it we learn the fact, that in 
somewhat more than a century after the death of Oh l ist, the Sunday had come 
to be regarded as a Stated day of public prayer and religious instruction ; but 
that it was observed also as a Sabbath there is still no trace to be found. All 
that Justin states of the religious rites of the day is not only compatible with the 
belief that it was not Sabbatically observed, but authorises, by its silence on 
that point, a clear inference that, except during the time of divine service, the 
Christians of that period lawfully might, and actually did, follow their worldly 
pursuits on the Sunday. This inference appears irresistible when we further 
consider that Justin, in this part of his Apology, is professedly intending to 
describe the mode in which Christians observed the Sunday.” — (P. 274.) 

It may be objected that the position here maintained is different from that 
of Heylin, who, though the leading champion against the Sabbatarians, allows, 
in speaking of the first century, that Sunday “ began to grow into some credit 

towards the ending of this age It came in time to be entitled 

[^y ^^y eminence] the Lord’s day, which attribute is first found in 
the Revelation writ by St John about the year 94 of our Saviour’s birth.” But 
the discoveries made by scholars since Ileylin’s book was published, have under- 
mined the sole foundation of his opinion, so that on this point his authority 
is now worthless. As the author just quoted well observes, “ He could not 
avoid patting this interpretation on the text in the Revelation, for in his time 
implicit credit was given to an ancient writing attributed to one of the Fathers, 
who was contemporary with St John, in which the phrase of ' the Lord’s day' 
is fully recognised in its modern sense ; but this ancient document is now uni- 
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It appears that, for several centuries before the Reformation, it was 
customary to commit to memory the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 

versally acknowledged to be spurious.”— (P. 117.) The writing referred to is a 
pretended passage in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians ; a passage which 
Bishop White, who wrote at the same time with Heylin (1635) against the 
“ Sabbatarian novelty,” likewise quotes as genuine. But the elaborate history 
of the works of Ignatius given by our author (pp. 237-261), not onfy deprives 
the popular theory of its prop, but docs the Sabbatarians the further disservice 
of proving that the interpolator of the passage (“ who^it is clear, was deter- 
mined to make it apparent that Ignatius was an especial patron of observing 
the Lord’s Day,”) thought of the Christian weekly festival solely as a prayer^ 
day, and not at all as a Sahhal/i, or day of rest from labour. ** [jet us, there- 
fore,” he makes Ignatius say, no longer observe Sabbaths after the manner 
of the Jews, . . . but let every one of you observe Sabbaths in a spiritual 

manner, rejoicing in the meditation of the law ; . . . and after the Sab- 

bath-day let every lover of Christ celebrate the Lord’s Day, which is consecrated 
to our Lord's resurrection, and is the queen and cliief of all days.” And, what 
is more — when sound criticism is applied to the interpretation of the genuine 
part of the Epistle, Ignatius is found contj’asting the observance of the old 
Sabbath, not with that of the Lord's Day, as is commonly believed, but with 
living according to the Lord's life • — (P. 242 ; and Kitto’s CyclojKjedia of Biblical 
Literature^ vol. ii., p. 270.) * 

Notwithstanding these and similar exposures by scholars, it is probable that 
the Sabbatarians, who seem never to read anything hut the special pleadings 
on their own side of the question — pleadings which reiterate, in a way very 
trying to human patience, the baseless assumptions, intrepid assertions, and 
dexterous insinuations of what it is thought dangerous to affirm — will go on 
with their usual confidence in the beaten track. In doing so, they w^ill con- 
tinue to present what to those who look at only one side of controverted ques- 
tions may have the appearance of irrefragable proof. But in theological as 
in military warfare, improved weapons, emulating in efiiciency those with 
which the enemy has armed himself, are now plainly indispensable; and 
if any man of learning shall succeed in refuting the Layman’s” volume on 
The Sabbathy be will, in my opinion, do a more signal service to the Sabbatarian 
cause than has been done to it by all the tracts and speeches of the Sabbath 
Alliance, and the shoals of prize-essays and sermons, in which musty theological 
dogmas are yearly sent forth in a new garb of declamation — to the perfect 
satisfaction of those who arrogate to themselves the title of ** Evangelical Chris- 
tians,” but very little to the edification of such as would rather be supplied 
with treatises in which the real questions should be grappled withy and the facts 
elicited by modern scholarship be boldly met, instead of being ignorantly or 
dishonestly, and, at all events, very conveniently, left out of view. 

The edict of Constantine, by which, as far as we know^ the Lord’s Day was 
first appointed to be kept (by the inhabitants of towns) as a day of rest from 
labour (i. as a Sabbath — though the word used is ‘‘ Sunday,^’) is as fol- 
lows ; — Omnes judices, urbanaeque plebcs, ct cunctarum artium ofidcia vene- 
rabili die Solis quiescant. Kuri tamon positi agrorum culture libero licenterque 
inserviant ; quoniam frequenter evenit, ut non aptius alio die frumenta sulcis aut 
vinesB scrobibus mandentur, ne occasione momcnti pereat comrnoditas ccelesti 
provisione concessa.” — {Corp, Jur, Civ,, Codicis lib, iii., tit. xii., 3.) IVe have no 
evidence whatever, that before the issuing of this edict by the mere authority 
of a Roman emperor in the year 321, there was Sabbatical observance of the 
Lord’s Day in any part of Christendom. Respecting the origin of the obser' 
vance of Sunday even as a prayer^day, we are destitute of positive informa- 
tion. “ What we do know respecting it is of a negative character, but, never- 
theless, of the highest importance ; for it is this, that we have no grounds for 
believing that its observance was, and, on the contrary, wo have much evidence 
to shew that its observance was not, in use by the Christian Church in the time 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul. Hence it is a question of mere curiosity, how 
soon after that time it came into general, and, at length, into universal use as> 
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and tlio Ten Commandments, as convenient and comprehensive sum- 
maries of Christian faith and duty. In this way the people became 
familiar with the Fourth Cominandmeiit — which the Church made use 
of as a kind of authority for the observance of holy days in general ; 
but neither before uor after the Reformation, was it generally regarded 
as otherwise significant of Christian duty than to the extent indicated 
by Dr Arnold in the conclusion of the foregoing extract.* It has al- 

a Christian rite ; for the observance of it cannot be a religious duty incumbent 
upon Christians at this time, if it was not so* (and most certainly it was not) 
during the ministry of the eminent apostles above named, one of them more 
especially the teacher of the Jewish nation, the other the great teacher of the 
Gentile world,” — {The Sabbath; or an Examination of the Six I'exts, &c., 
p. 333.) 

Archbishop VVhately, therefore, seems to outrun his warrant in saying that 
*^the Apostlenj as Jews, kept the Sabbath-day, and also, as Christians, assembled 
for worship on the Lord's Day” (ante, p. 22l) ; unless by “assembled” wo may 
here understand, not statedluj but sometimes and casually assembled. Dr Arnold, 
in the passage above quoted from his Idfe, avoids this mistake or ambiguity by 
confining himself to the averment, “ that the Lord’s Day was kept from time 
immemorial in the Ohurcli us a day of festival.” I rospoctfullj’^ invite Mr Isaac 
Taylor to reconsider the statement in his Ancient •Christinnityf vol. i., p. 51, 
that “ the religious observance of the first day of the week*’ is “ clearly, though 
not copiously, alluded to by the inspired writers.” ^ 

The statute of Edward VI., referred to by Dr Arnold, may be seen in a 
pamphlet entitled The Sunday not the Jewish Sabbath^ p. 6 ; London, 1850. 

* My former statement, that“tt was reserved for the inyenvity of modern times 
to identify the Lord's Day with the Sabbath, and call it by that name” (p. 173), 
is too broad, and must be qualified by what is said above, after a closer ex- 
amination of the subject. For 1 find that Augustine, bishop of Hippo, who 
died A. I). 130, writes in a strain which shews that Sabbatarianism is no modern 
invention, although apparently it never, in practice, made any figure in the 
world till after the Keformation. Speaking of the Tjord’s Day he says : — “ It 
appears from the sacred Scriptures, that this day was a solemn one; it was the 
first day of the ago, tluit is, of the existence of our world ; in it the elements of 
the world were formed ; on it the angels wore created ; on it Christ rose also 
from the dead; on it the Holy Spirit descended from heaven upon the apostles, 
as manna had done in the w'ildcrness. For these and other such circumstances, 
the fjord’s Day is distinguished ; and therefore the holy doctors of the church 
have decreed, that all the glory of the Jewish Sabbath is transferred to it. Let 
us therefore keep the Lord’s Day as the ancients were commanded to do the 
Sabbath.” He then admonishes those to whom he is writing, “ that from the 
evening of the Sabbath to that of the Jjord's Day” (the two being still thus dis- 
tinguished by their appropriate appellations) “ they should abstain from their 
usual pursuits, — that they should not spend the day in hunting, — that they 
should not engage even in rural occupations, — but that they should attend the 
public worship of God.”* He does not, however, seem to discountenance re- 
freshing employments, or to fancy that public worship was enjoined by the 
Fourth Commandment. 

^ “ It is evident,” says Dr Cook, “ that the object of this distinguished theolo- 
gian was, to rest the Lord’s Day upon a positive divine appointment; he en- 
deavours to shew, that this may bo deduced from the events which Scripture 
records as having taken place upon it ; but not trusting altogether to such an 
inference, he introduces the doctors of the church as having decided, that the 
only change made by the Christian dispensation upon the Fourth Command- 

• Augustini Opera, vol. x., p. 897 ; quoted by Dr Cook in his General and Historical 
View of Christianity, vol. ii., p. 801. Dr Cook refers also to pp. 127 and 667 of the same 
volume of Augustine, and adds that many quotations might be given fi-om other parts of 
bis voluminous works. 
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ready been shewn [ante^ pp. 121, 122), that the opinions of Luther 
and Calvin on this subject wore similar to those of Craiiiner. That 

merit was to transfer the rest which it enjoins from tlie seventh day of the week 
to the first. Assuming this, he immediately holds it forth, or considers it as a 
matter of divine appointment, that the Lord’s Day was to bo observed in all 
respects as the .Jewish Sabbath liud been. This is certainly proceeding much 
farther than the New Testament seems to warrant, or even, if wo may judge 
from their works, than is warranted by the earliest writers of the Cliurcli ; and 
it is difficult to conceive, that when the apostles rank the Sabbatli as amongst 
the .Jewish rites abolished by (Christianity, they should not ba\o given even the 
most distant intimation, that all which they meant by this assertion was, that, 
on account of the resurrection of (’lirist, Lod was to be vvorsiiipped on the first 
day of the week instead of the seventh. 

It cannot, however, be doubted that the opinion, supported by authority so 
much revered as that of Augustine, would be extensively disseminated ; and it 
is certain that successive emperors published new edicts for the observance of 
the first day of the week, till at length the Kmperor Leo, repealing the ordi- 
nance of (.Constantine, substituted one still more rigorous.^' Different councils 
also directed their attention to the same subject, formed tlecrees by which they 
gave their high and revered authority to the acts of the civil pow'cr, and mi- 
nutely detailed the manner in which the Lord’s Day ought to be spent. It 
was thus established, that tlic observance of the peculiar day wliicli, from the 
comn\,encemeiit of tlie Christian era, had been venerated by the disciples of 
Jesus, was in consequence of divine appointment, and that there should be upon 
it a suspension of temporal employiiieiits and pursuits.’ ! 

With respect to' the Schoolmen of the middle ages, lleylin says: — “They 
tell us generally, of the fciabbath, that it was a ceremony, and that the Fourth 
Commandment is of a dilferent nature from the other nine : that whereas all 
the other precepts of tlic Decalogue are simply moral, the fourth, whicli is the 
third in their account, is partly moral and partly ceremonial.” — (Part 11., 
p. 169.) Jlc quotes Aquinas as saying, — Moral it is in this regard, that men 
must set apart some imrticular time for God’s public service; it being natural 
to man to destinate particular times to particular actions — as for his dinner, 
for his .sleep, and such other actions. Hut in as much us that there is a day 
appointed in the law itself, in token of God's rest and the world's creation, 
in that respect the law is ceremonial.” This, it will be observed, is jireciscly 
the line of argument employed by the Sabbatarians of the present day to re- 
concile their general obedience to the Fourth Commandment with their neglect 
of an essential provision of it in particular — that, namely, which ajipoints the 
seventh day of the week to be the Sabbath. From what lleylin adds, it appears 
that this doctrine of Aquinas was given out by the Schoolmen in general ; and 
it will shortly be seen that even by some of the English Ueformers, who were 
not Sabbatarians, the Lord’s Day was familiarly, but of course figuratively, 
called the Sabbath. The Waldenses also, who held the leading doctrines of the 
Keformation for several centuries before the age of Luther, employed the word 
or its equivalent (“ lo jour de repos'’) in a similar uay. In an Exposition which 
they had of the Ten Commandments, and which is given by the Kev. Adam 
Blair in his History of the Waldensesy vol. i., p. 527 (Edinburgh, 1833), we read 
as follows : — “ They that will keep and observe the Sabbath of ( ’hristians, that 
is to say, sanctify the day of the Jiord, must bo careful of four things. The 
first is to cease from all earthly and worldly labours ; the second^ not to sin ; the 
third, not to be idle in regard to.g(H)d works ; the fourth, to do those things that 
are for the benefit of the soul.” (Quotations from the Pentateuch arc added, in 
support of these propositions ; and ISt Augustine is quoted with approval, to 


• “ Jortin’a Remarks on Eccl. Hist., vol. ii., p. 132.” [Cod. lib. iii., tit.xii., 11. By this 
decree, about a.d. 470, obscene pleasures, and theatrical and other spectacles, are for- 
bidden.] .... « 

t “ Index to the Acts of General Councils. Bingham’s Christian Antiqmties, Book 20, 
chap 2, and Book 16, cliap. 8. Council of Laodicua, Canon 29.” 
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the other early Continental leaders in the Protestant causo viewed the 
matter in the same light, will appear from the following particulars : — 

According to Beza, no cessation of work on the Lord’s Day is re- 
quired of Christians ; “ for that,” says he, “ had not so much abo- 
lished Judaism, as put it off and changed it to another day “ Sic 
tamen ut Judaica cessatio ab omni opcre non observaretur, quoniam 
hoc plane fuisset Judaismum non abolero, sed tantum, quod ad diem 
attinet, inmutare.”* And ho then adds, says Heylin, “ that this ces- 
sation was first brought in by Constantine, and a^erwards confirmed, 
with more and more restraints, by the following emperors : by means 
of which it came to pass, that that which first was done with a good 
intent — viz., that men being free from their worldly businesses, might 
wholly give themselves to hearing of the Word of Giod, ‘ in merum 
Judaismum degeneravit’ — degenerated at the last into downright 
Judaism.” 

“ Bucer,” says Heylin, “ goes further yet, and doth not only call it 
a superstition, but an apostasy from Christ, to think that working on 
the Lord’s Day, in itself considered, is a sinful thing.” f — “ Si ox- 
istimetur operari in eo die, per so, esse peccatum, superstitio, et gra- 
tis Christ!, qui ab dementis mundi nos suo sangine liberavit, negatio 
est.” He adds, that he did very well approve of the Lord’s Day meet- 
ings, “ si eximatur e cordibus horainum opinio necessitatis” — if men 
were once dispossessed of those opinions : that the day was necessary 
to be kept ; that it was holier in itself than the other days ; and that 
to work upon that day, in itself, was sinful. 

The Confession of the Swiss Churches, cap. 12, declares, “ Neque 
enim alteram diem alter«a sanctiorem esse credimus, nec otium Deo, 
per se, probari existimamus;” “ For neither do we conceive one day 
to be more holy than another, nor think that rest from labour, in it- 
self considered, is any way pleasing unto God.” The same Confession 
teaches, — 1. That the keeping of one day in seven is not a moral duty ; 

the effect that it is bettor to labour and dig the earth on the Lord’s Day, than 
to be drunk, or to commit any other sins; for sin is a servile work, by which 
a man serves the devil.” See also the Confession of Faith dated 1632, Art. 8 ; 
op, ciUt vol. ii., p. 594. 1 have searched in vain not only Blair, but Morland, 

Jones, and the two works of Dr Gilly, on the Waldenses, for evidence that they 
disapproved of Sunday recreations. This, at least, is certain, that the Vaudois 
of the present day (who are the successors of the Waldcnses) do not observe 
the Sabbath in the Puritanical fashion. They ** indulge themselves in amuse- 
ments which,” says Dr Gilly (from whom I take leave to differ), are incon- 
sistent with the spirit of an institution mercifully intended to bring us into 
closer communion with God. Their favourite game of bowls is not suspended ; 
the tirata, or firing at marks, is pursued with eagerness, when they can meet 
the expense of it ; and after the hours of public worship the remainder of the 
day is spent more like a festival than a solemnity.” — {Waldensian Researches, 
by W. S. Gilly, M.A., Prebendary of Durham, p. 243. London, 1831.) Dr 
Gilly seems to be ignorant that the Lord’s Day was a festival in the early ages 
of the Church, and not what he calls a soleinnlty. In another part of his 
volume (p. 461) he makes the true remark, that “ excitement is as necessary to 
some minds as food to the body.” If, then, the Vaudois need excitement, and 
can best get it by playing at bowls and firing at marks on the Sundays, where 
is any law of Christ forbidding them to perform what might be called this work 
of necessity,” if work it were at all ? 

* In Apoe, i. v. 10 ; quoted by Heylin, Part IT., p. 180. 

t Bucer, In Matt, xi. ; lb., p. 181. 
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2. That the observance of the Lord’s Day is founded, not on any com- 
mandment of God, but on the authority of the Church ; and, 3. 
That the Church may alter the day at pleasure.* 

The Swiss Reformer Zuinglius, in a passage quoted by lleylin, 
ascribes the same power to the Chiirch.*|' He also expresses the opinion, 
that it is lawful “ Die Dominico, peractis sacris, laboribus incumbere,” 
— “ on the Lord’s Day, after divine service, for any man to pursue his 
labours ; as commonly we do,” says he, “ in the time of harvest.” J 

In the Augsburg Confession, which was drawn up by Melancthon, 
to the question, “ W'hat ought wo to think of the Lord’s Day ?” it is 
answered, tluit the Lord’s Day, Easter, Whitsuntide, and other such 
holy days, ought to bo kept, because they are appointed by the Church, 
that all things may be done in order ; but that the observance of 
them is not to be thought necessary to salvation, nor the violation of 
them, if it be done without offence to others, to be regarded as a sin. 
“ Eor they who think the observance of the Lord’s Day has been ap- 
pointed by the authority of the Church instead of the Sabbath, as a 
thing necessary, gi'oatly err. The Scripture allows that we are not 
bound to keep the Sabbath ; for it teaches, that the ceremonies of the 
law of Moses are not necessary after the revelation of the Gospel. 
And yet, because it was requisite to appoint a certain day, that the 
people might know when to assemble togeihor, it appears that the 
Cliurch appointed for this purpose the Lord’s Day, which, for this 
reason also, seems to have pleased the more, that men might have an 
example of Christian liberty, and might know that the observance, 
neither of the Sabbath, nor of any other day, is necessary.” § 

It is well knoAvn that, at the same period, views identical with these 
were published in England by the Reformers Tyndalo and Fryth. 
“ As for the Sabbath,” says the former, “ we be lords over the Sab- 
bath, and may yet change it into Monday, or into any other day, as 
we sec need, or may make every tenth day holy day only, if we see 
cause why. Neither was there any cause to change it from the Sa- 
turday, but to put a difference belweeii us and the Jews ; neither need 
we any holy day at all if the people might bo taught without it.” || 
And Fryth writes : “ Our forefathers which were in the beginning of 
the Church did abrogate this Sabbath, to the intent that men might 
have an ensarnple of Christijin liberty, and that they might know that 
neither the keeping of the Sabbath, nor of any other day, is necessary 
according to Paul : ‘ Yo observe days, times, and months ; I am afraid 
of you, that 1 have laboured in vain towards you.’ Howbeit, because 
it was necessary that a day should bo reserved, in which the people 
might come together to hear the word of God, they ordained in the stead 
of the Sabbath, which was Saturday, the next day following, which is 
Sunday. And although they might have kept the Saturday with the 

* Heylin, Part II., p. 182. t Ib., p. 189. 

I llesp. ad Val. Gentilem ; ib., p. 194. 

§ Quoted in The Modern Sabbath Examined, p. 276. 

II Tyndale’s Answer to Sir Thomas More, p. 287 ; quoted by Heylin, Part II., 
p. 236.— Tyndale being, like Luther, a translator of the Bible, was as well qua- 
lified as most people of his age to declare what it teaches of the Sabbath. He 
knew what St Paul had written to the Koroana, Galatians, and Colossians, about 
the observance of days. 
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Jews as a tiling indifferent, yet did they much better to overset the 
day, to be a perpetual memory that we are free, and not bound to any 
day, but that we may do all lawful works to the pleasure of God and 
profit of our neighbour. We are in manner as superstitious in tho 
Sunday as they wore in tho Saturday, yea, and we are much madder, 
l^^or the Jews have the word of God fur their Saturday, sith it is the 
seventh day, and they wei*e commanded to keep the seventh day so- 
lemn. And we have not the word^if God for us, but rather against 
us; for we keep not the seventh day as the Jews do, but tho first, 
which is not commanded by God’s law. But Paul biddeth that no 
man judge us «as concerning holy days, meats, and such other exterior 
things ; yea, and in no ways will ho that avo observe them, counting 
them more holy than other days. For they Avere institute that the 
people should come together to hear God’s word, receive the sacra- 
ments, and give God thanks ; that done, they may return unto their 
houses, and do tlieir business as Avell as any otlier day. lie that think- 
eth that a man siiineth Avhich worketh on tho holy day, if ho bo weak 
or ignorant, ought bettor to instruct, and so to leave his hold ; but if 
he be obstinate, and persevere in his siMitonce, lie is not of God, but 
of the devil, for ho maketh sin in such as God leaA^eth free. Accord- 
ing to this ensample would I that our ceremonies were altered, because 
(as I have said) the people seek health in them, and what villany can 
they do more to Christ’s blood 

Bishop Hooper, who, like these tAA-'o, suilered for his Protestantism 
in the sixteenth century, expresses himself thus : — “ Wo may not think 
that God gavQ any more holiness to tho Sabbath than to the other 
days. Per if ye consider Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, in as much as 
they be days, and the Avork of God, tho one is no moro holy tlian the 
other ; but that day is always most holy, in Avhich avo most apply and 
give ourselves unto liuly Avorks, To that end did he sanctify the Sab- 
bath-day, not that Ave should give ourselves to idleness, or such Eth- 
nical pastime as is noAV used amongst Ethnical people ; but being free 
that day from the travails of this Avorld, Ave might consid(!r the AVorks 
and benefits of God, Avitli thanksgiving ; hear the A\^ord of God, hon- 
our him, and fear him ; then to learn Avho and Avbero be the poor of 
Christ, that want our help.”f This doctrine is an evident advance to- 
' wards tho Sabbatarianism of the Puritans, and perhaps Avas brought 
by Hooper from Switzerland, where ho resided a considerable time. 

Tho practice of committing the Decalogue to memory as a summary 
of religious and moral duty, if taken in coiinoctioii Avitli tho ettects of 
the revival of Hebrew literature in the beginning of tho sixteenth 
century (see ante, p. 173), and Avith the extended study of the works of 
St Augustine, affords a natural and sufficient explanation of tho rise 
of that class of Judaising Christians Avhoin Calvin denounced as “false 
prophets,” going “ thrice as far as the Jews in the gross and carnal 
superstition of Sabbatism.” J 

* Pryth’s Works, p, 69; quoted in The Sunday Not the Jewish Sabbath 
(London 1860), p. 9. The same passage is partly quoted by H^ylin, p. 235, 
who refers to the author’s Declaration of Baptism, p. 95. 

" ^.JUUdoper on the Ten Commandiuents, p. 103 ; quoted by Heylin, p. 235. 
f B^stitutes, quoted ants, p. 122. As to Galvin’s views, see Cook, vol. ii., p. 308. 
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In England, whore the Fourth Comiiiandmeut was in the year 
1552 placed in the Liturgy, and the people wore thenceforward taught 
to pray for Divino help to enable them “ to keep this law,” the Sab- 
batarian doctrines of the Continental “ false prophets” naturally found 
an easy reception among serious Christians, who were <loubtless apt 
to think that if a law ought to be kept at all, it ought to be kept as 
strictly as their circumstances allowed. Some, therefore, regarded 
the Lord’s Day as a festival ordained in the Fourth Commandment ; 
while others, more consistent, thdlight it their duty to keep the 
seventh day holy. In general, however, the English Protestants 
of the sixteenth century appear to have vaguely regarded the De- 
calogue as only “ in some sense the rule of human duty ; and the 
Popish doctrine was by many i*ctainod, that the ijord’s Day, and 
all the other holy days, ought to be kept as Sabbaths, in obedience 
to the Fourth Commandment. In the Book of I’rayer set fortli in 
the last year of Henry VIII., the Fourth Commandment is cur- 
tailed as follows : — ‘ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath- 
day and in the General Confession, enumerating the violation of 
eacii of the Commandments, that on the l^^ourth states, ‘ 1 have not 
sanctified the' holt/ days with works which be acceptable unto Thee.’ 
When the Commandments were added to the English Liturgy, the 
practice of enforcing the observance of all the holy days appointed 
by the Church, by a reference to the Decalogue, appears to have be- 
come very common: by those who did this, however, it was at the same 
time maintained, that * one day is no more holy than another ; for 
that day is always the most holy in the whii‘h we most apply and give 
ourselves to holy works ;* and along Avitli this doctrine they hold also, 
that as ‘ the Sabbath is a figure of that rest and q^uiotness which 
they have that believe in Christ, it is meet, therefore, that faithful 
Christians, on sueh days as are appointed for holy days, should lay aside 
unholy works, and give them eaimestly to religion and serving of 
God.’ In short, all the leading divines of that ago appear to have 
adhered to the original doctrine of the primitive Church, nanuily, * that 
the Sabbath Avas a type of the present spiritual rest enjoyed by the 
believer of the Gospel, and of the eternal rest that is to come.’ But 
the inconsistency of these vioAvs Avith the practice of reading tho 
Fourth Commandment, and making tho people pray for help to give 
simple and unqualified obedience to it, is so glaring, that no ingenuity 
has ever been able to vindicate the shortsighted policy of retaining in 
the Liturgy a Jewish law, prescribing tho observance of a day (tho 
seventh) Avhich in fact has Jit no time been kept holy, in any form 
whatever, by tho English Church. In consequence of this great mis- 

The Modern Sabbath Examined, p. 277. -Cranmor, in his Catechism, 
which was published in 1548, says : — And hei’e note, good cliildren, that the 
Jews in the Old Testament were commanded to keep tho Sabbath day, and 
they observed every seventh day, called the Sabbat or Saturday. 13ut we 
Christian men in the New Testament are not bound to such commandments of 
Moses’ law concerning differences of times, days, and meats, but have liberty 
and freedom to use other days for our Sabbath days, therein to hear tbe word 
of God, and keep an holy rest. And therefore that this Christian liberty may 
bo kept and maintained, we now keep no more the Sabbath on Saturday as tho 
Jews dp; but we observe the Sunday, and certain other days, as iha raagisti*atet 
do judge convenient, whom in this thing we ought to obey.* 

T 



take, the opinions of the authors of the Liturgy have often been mk- 
understood and misrepresented ; * and the Church was not long in 
discovering, like the horse in the fable after invoking the assistance 

* Dr Lorimer, for instance, says : — Taming for a moment to the British 
Reformers and their immediate successors, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
they were warm friends of the scriptural Sabbath” (by which is here meant the 
Sabbath of the Westminster Confession), and embodied their views in the 
standards of the Churches which they planted. Not only is the Decalogue, with 
the Fourth Commandment, of everlastimg obligation, recorded and made matter 
of prayer in the Liturgy of the Church of England from Sabbath to Sabbath, . 
but in many, if not in most, of the churches, the Sabbath law is set up, visibly 
painted in her places of worship. I intended,” he adds, ** to have quoted 
various testimonies of distinguished divines of the Church of England, but 
space forbids me even tO enumerate their names. 1 may merely mention 
that Becon, the chaplain of Cranmer, and ' Hooper the martyr, the latter one 
of the noblest sons of the English Church, were decided in their reverence 
for the scri{>tural Sabbath.” — (The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath? p. 46.) 
Whether this is a correct representation of the opinions of the English Re- 
formers, the reader, who has their own words before him in the previous 
pages, will easily judge' for himself. Of the tenets of the illustrious Becon 1 
confess T know nothing. As for the other ** distinguished divines of the Church 
of England,” whose testimonies in favour of the so-called '^scriptural Sab- 
bath” Dr Lorimer " intended” to quote, it is really a pity that having found the 
names f he could not find space " even to enumerate them.” Are the names of 
these "distinguished divines” so numerous that a page or two would not have 
held them ? If they are, could not at least ten lines in a tract where hun- 
dreds are filled with mere declamation, be spared for the surnames of a few of 
the "distinguished?” Was it impossible to find room for the names of 
even half a dozen, to counterbalance the weighty and " distinguished” names of 
Chillingwortb, Taylor, Barrow, Horsley, Paley, Whatcly, and Arnold ? He has 
occupied sevenil pages in demonstrating the errors of Popery about the Sabbath, 
from DaniePs prophecy about " the little horn” (Dan. vii., 25 ; Lorimer, p. 9), 
and in maintaining the not less laughable theory, that the 118th Psalm, v. 24, 
contains a prophetic intimation of " the change of the Sabbath from the seventh 
to the day which the Lord was himself emphatically to* consecrate” (p. 31.) 
Could not these precious arguments (concerning the latter of which he is careful 
to say he " entertains no doubt”) have been omitted or abridged, so as to leave 
" space” for a score or two of names of the distinguished Sabbatarians of the 
Ohurch of England — as well as for what would have been much more instructive 
and important, a quotation from the 14th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans ? I say " much more important ;” for, after all, the opinions of the old 
theologians about the Sabbath are immaterial, except in a histoi^l^l point of 
view. In the present age we are far better able to judge for oidfl^yes on the 
subject than they could be. Like all other men of ability and iekiraing, they 
are entitled to be listened to with respect when they deliver their opinions on 
any subject which they have studied ; the reasons of those opinions deserve to 
be candidly weighed, and, if sufficient, will necessarily produce conviction by 
their own force, Independently of the influence or " authority” of those by whom 
they are urged. " To the law and to the testimony !” exclaimed Sir Andrew 
Agnay, when he found the opinions of the Reformers less favourable to his 
^ eause than he wished ; and although my own opinions are much nearer than 
his were to theirs, I cordially second his proposal. 

Those who wish to see the opinions of Luther, Calvin, and others, placed in 
^ the most fkvourable light for the Sabbatarians, are referred to Dr Hethering- 
* ton’s Historical Notices on the Subject of Sahbath^bservance, shetoing its Influence 
on the Prosperitg of Churches ; in the volume entitled The Christian Sabbath eon- 
sidere^ in its Various Aspects (Edinburgh, 1860), pp. 272-8. — Dr Hetheringtoir/ 
, l^re opposes what he considers to be an erroneous tenet of the Reformers, 
the SabbathK he typical of a s{»iritaal rest in Christ, came to tin end with 
r the If osaiq; institution in .general. To me, however, they seem not only to have 
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of the man against its enemies, that she had encumbered herself. with 
a “ help to godliness,” which was also a help to Nonconformity, to 
Judaical Christianity, and finally to rebellion. 

The explanation which Hoylin gives of this matter is distinct and 
satisfactory. Ho says : — “ This statute [the one mentioned by I)r 
Arnold, about keeping the Sunday and other holy days], as before we 
said, was made in anno 5 and 6 of Edward the Sixth ; and in that 
very Parliament the Common Prayer-Book was confirmed, which 
still remains in use amongst us save that there was an altera- 
tion or addition of certain lessons to be used on every Sunday of the 
year, the form of the Litany altered and corrected, and two sentences 
added in the delivery of the sacrament unto the communicants.* 
Now, in this Common Prayer-Book, thus confirmed in the fifth and 
sixth years of King Edward the Sixth, f it pleased those who had 
the altering and revising of it, that the commandments, which were 
not in the former Liturgy, allowed of in the second of the said king’s 
reign, should now be added, and accounted as a part of this : the 
people being willed to say after the end of each commandraeht, ‘ Lord 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law;’ which 
being used accordingly, as well upon the hearing of the Fourth 
Commandment as of any others, hath given some men a colour to 
persuade themselves, that certainly it was the moaning of the Church 
that wo should keep a Sahhafh still, though the day bo changed ; 
and that wo are obliged to do it by the Fourth Commandment. As- 
suredly, they who so conclude, conclude against the meaning of the 
book, and of them that made it. Against the moaning of the Book ; 
for if the Book had so intended, that that ejaculation was to bo un- 
derstood in a literal souse, according as the words are laid down 
in terminis, it then must bo the moaning of the Book that we should 
pray unto the Lord to keep the Sabbath of the Jews, even the 
seventh day precisely from the world’s crcsition, and keep it in the 
^^elf-sarao manner as the Jews once did ; which no man, I presume, 
will say was the meaning of it. For, of tho changing of the day, there 
is nothing said, nor nothing intimated; hut the whole law laid down 
in terminis, as the Lord delivered it. Against the meaning also of 
them that made it : for they that made tho Book, and reviewed it 
afterward^ and caused these passages and prayers to be added to it — 
Cranmer^Archbishop of Canterbury ; Ridley, Bishop of London ; and 
certain others of tlio prelates, then and there assembled — were the 
same men by whose advice and counsel the Act before remembered, 
about keeping holy days, was in the self-same Parliament drawn up 
and perfected ; they which confirmed the Book by them so contrived, 
the self-same Lords and Commons which had consented thereunto ; and 
ho by whose most supreme power it was authorised, the very same which 
in his regal Injunctions, five years before, and those continuing still 

acted consiaUntly in classing the Sabbath with the other Jewish ceremonies, ffut 
to have felt themselves bompelUd so to class it, by those notable passages in St 
Paul’s Epistles, which are so pitifully evaded by most Sabbatarians (see anU, 
pp. 56-59), and which Dr tietherington, who must know how prominently the 
Keformers have, in their discussions, put forward the passages referr^ to, has- 
thought fit, after the usual fashion, to ignore. 

* « 1 Elia. cap. 2.” t ‘'Cap. 1.” * 

- T 2 
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in force, had absolutely determined of the Lord’s Day that it was not 
founded on the Fourth Commandment. And is it possible we should 
conceive so ill of those reverend, wise, and sacred persons, as that they 
would erect a Sabbath in the one Act, and beat it down so totally in 
the other : to tell us in the Service-Book that we are bound to keep 
a Sabbath, and that the time and day of Clod’s public worship is either 
pointed out in the Fourth Commandment, or otherwise ordained by 
.Divine authority; and in the self-sjime breath to toll us, that there 
is neither certain time, nor definite number of days, prescribed in 
Scripture, but all this left unto the liberty of the Church ? I say, as 
formerly I said, it is impossible w^e should think so ill of such reverend 
persons: nor do I think that any will so think hereafter, when they 
have once considered the non sequitur of their own conclusions.' As 
for the prayer there used, wo may thus expound it, according to the 
doctrine and the practice both, of those very times ; viz., That their 
intent and meaning was, to teach the people to pray unto the Lord to 
‘ incline their hearts to keep that law,’ as far as it contained the law 
of nature, and had been entertained in the Christian Church ; as also 
to have mercy on tliem for the neglect thereof in those holy days, which 
by the Avisdom and authority of his Churcli had been set apart for 
God’s public service. Besides, this prayer was then conceived when 
there was no suspicion tliat any would make use tlioreof to introduce 
a JoAvish Sabbath, but Avlicn men rather Avero inclined to the contrary 
error, to take away those certain and appointed times, Lord’s Days, 
and other holy days, Avhich by the Avisdom of the Church had been 
retainc^d in the Reformation. The Anabaptists Avore strongly bent 
that way, as before avc shcAved ; and if Ave look into the Articles of 
our Church, avc shall there find what special care Avas taken to sup- 
press their errors in other points, Avhich had took footing, as it seems, in 
this Church and kingdom. Therefore the more likely is it, that this 
clause was added to crush their furious fiincies in this particular of 
not halloAving certain days and times to God’s public service. Yet I 
conceive Avithal, that had those roAau’ond prelates foreseen how much 
their pious pui-pose would have been abused, by AATcsting it to intro- 
duce a Sahhath, Avliich they never meant, they Avould have cast their 
meaning in another mould.”^ 

This I look upon as a conclusive answer to those Avho, disregard- 
ing the silence of the Catechism of the Church of England in regard 
to Sabbath-observance, point to her Liturgy as evidence that Sabba- 
tarianism is a part of her doctrine. 

In the original Confession of Faith of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land, draAvn up by Knox, the only duties mentioned in connection with 
the fourth and previous commandments (for the duties do not seem 
to bo there founded upon them) are, as Ave formerly saw, merely “ to 
h«iA"e one God, to worship and honour him ; to call upon him in all our 
troubles; to reverence his holy name ; to hear his word ; to believe 
the same ; to communicate with his holy sacraments.” These, says the 
Confession, “ are the works of the First Table.” f 

Both in England and Scotland, the general practice of the people 
♦ Ileylin, Part IT., pp. 238-241. . t Quoted ante, p. 123. 
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was in accordance with these views. Plays were performed on Sun- 
days at court in Elizabeth’s reign and I find,” says Ileylin, “ that 
in the year 1580, the magistrates of the City of London obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth, that plays and interludes should no more bo acted 
on the Sabbath-day within the liberties of their city : As also that, 
in * * * § 83, on the Idth of January, being Sunday, many were hurt, and 
eight killed outright, by the sudden falling of the scallblds, in Paris 
Grarden. This shews that interludes and bear-baitings were then 
permitted on the Sunday ; and so they were a longtime after, though 
not within the City of London : which certainly had not hcen suffered, 
had it been then conceived that Sunday was to he accemntod for a Sab- 
bath ; at least for such a Sabbath as some now have made us.”t The ac- 
cident at Paris Garden was, of course, turned to great account by the 
Puritans, who believed, and in that superstitious ago found no dilli- 
culty in persuading others to believe, that it was a divine judgment 
against Sabbat h-hroakers ; and the event must thus have strongly 
tended to tlie spreading of Sabbatarian opinions. In a letter written 
on the following day by the Lord Mayor to Jjord Burglilcy, wo read : 
“It giveth great oecnsioii to ackiionledgo (ho band of God for such 
abuse of the Sahbath-daj'^, and moved liiuo in conscience to beseech your 
Lordship to give order for redress sueh of contempt of God’s sorvire.”J 
Fleetwood ilie Recorder, who was in the habit of transmitting to Jjord 
Burghley, at intervals, a diary of the proceedings in tho City, on this 
occasion wrote as follows : — “ ITjion the same day” (Sunday, Jan. 13, 
1582-3), “ tlic violators of the Sahotho were punished by God’s provi- 
dence at Paris Garden ; and as I was Avriting of tlu'se last words be- 
fore, is a book put down upon the same matter.” The book to which 
ho alludes is a small tract, in 12ino, by “John Ficdd, minister of 
the Word of God,” t)f which the Ibllowing is tlio title: — “A Godly 
Exhortation, by occasion of the late judgment of God showed at Paris 
Garden, the 13lli day of January, where were assembled by estimation 
above a tbousaiid persons, hereof some woj’o slain, and of that num- 
bor, at tho least, as is credibly reported, the (bird poi son maimed and 
hurt. Given to all estates for their instruction concerning tho keep- 
ing of the Sahbolh day.”§ 

Tt appears from evideneo adduced by Mr Collier, that in 1581 (a year 
later than that inontiono<l by Ileylin), the Privy Council prohibited 
the acting of plays w ithin tho city of London (p. 21!)). After tho ac- 
cident at Paris Garden, the regulation, he tliinks, was probably made 
general (p. 254). 

Fleetwood the Recorder, who was at the same time a member of 
the House of Commons, sent to Lord Burghley an account of the pro- 
ceedings there from the 2d to the 29th November 1584. Ho states 
that a bill was brought in, read a first and second time, and commit- 
ted, “ for tho due observation of Sundays.” In tho committco all tho 

* D’lsraoli, quoted ante, p. 144. 

t History of the Sabbath, I’art It., p. 249. 

X Lansdown MSS., No. 73; quoted in Mr J. Payne Collier’s History of 
English Dramatic Poetry, &c., vol. i., p. 252. London, 1831. 

§ Collier, he. cit . — An account of Field, who is styled by Mr Collier, “ a 
busy puritanical preacher,” will be found in Rro()k‘fl Tiives of the Puritans, 
vol. i, p. 318. 
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young members attended ; and tie complains that, as twenty talked 
at once, notliing could be done with the measure.* “ No doubt,” adds 
Mr Collier, “ the young moinbovs attended to defeat the bill.” 

In October 1587, the inhabitants of Southwark complained that 
plays and interludes were still represented on the Sabbath, especially 
within the liberty of the Clink, and Avithin the parish of St Sa- 
viour’s. “ On the 29th of that month, therefore, (as appears by the 
registers,) the Privy Council wrote to the Magistrates of Surrey and 
Middlesex, requiring them to take strict order for the prevention of 
such an occurrence in future. Nevertheless on Sunday, 11th Juno 
1592, a riot took place in Southwark, headed by the servants of the 
Feltmakers’ Company and others, for the purj)ose of rescuing a per- 
son who had been committed to the Marshalsea ; and the Lord Mayor 
(William Webbo), in a letter to Lord Burghloy, dated on the follow- 
ing day, asserts that ‘ the said companies assembled themselves by oc- 
casion and pretence of their meeting at a play, which, besides the 
breach of the Sabbath day, giveth opportunity of committing tliese 
and such like disorders.’f In 1592, therefore, plays Avore still per- 
formed on Sunday.’’^ 

In A Sermon preached at Pawleys Crosse on Sunday the nhith of Decern-- 
Icr 1576, by AV., printed in 1578, the following doscrqjtion is given 
of the manner in Avbich the Sunday Avas at that time spent by many 
of the citizens of London. “ Assuredly aa'o come nothing near the Jgavs 
in this point, for on our Sabbothes all manner of games and plays, 
banquetings and surfeitings, arc very rife. If any man have any 
business in the Avorld, Sunday is counted an idle day ; if he have none, 
then it is bestoAved in other pleasure. Trahit siia qiienque vohiptas — 
every man folloAATth his oavii fancy. And the Avealthiest citizens have 
houses for the nonce : they that have none make shift Avith alehouses, 
taA'erns, and inns, some roAving on the Avater, some roving in the 
field, some idle at liomo, some Averse occupied : thus Avhat you get 
evilly all the Avcok is Averse spent on the Sabboth day, according to 
the proverb — ill gotten, ill spent. Blame not your servants if they 
folloAV your example, for your prodigality makes them unthrifty. But 
Avhat accompt ? how answer you ? is this the Lord’s day or no ? If it 
bo, hoAV intolerable, nay, how accursed and most coiidemnable, are these 
outrageous Bacchanalia, Lupanaria — 1 cannot tell Avhat to call them 
— such as heathen men Avcrc? eA’or ashamed of (I am sure), and there- 
fore practised better matters, although profane exercises ; but ours 
savours so of Venus’ court, and Bacchus’ kitehoii, that it may rightly 
be entitled an abominable and filthy city : and Avithout doubt London 
shall justify her elder sister Ilicrusalem, if in time she turn not to the 
Lord.”§ 

So far as the Puritan preachers directed such invectives against 
drunkenness and profligacy on the Sunday, good men of Jill persuasions 
must have approved of their intentions : but in the sermon just quoted, 
there is a strong appearance of exaggeration in that respect ; and 
whatever the sober truth may have been, I cannot but think that had 

* Lansdown MSS., No. 41 ; referred to by Collier, p. 254. 

t “Lansdown MSS., No. 71.” J Collier, pp. 278 9. 

§ Quoted by Collier, vol. i., p. 229. 
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the healthful recreations of country walks, rowing, and so forth, 
against which this worthy preacher is so eloquent, been put an end to, 
the real vices of the people would have been vastly augmented by what 
the Puritans would have called an increase of godliness. 

We learn from Strype that Aylmer, who became Bishop of London 
ill 1576, used to play at bowls on Sunday : indeed, adds the biogra- 
pher, “ it was the general custom, both at (leiieva and in all other 
places where Protestants inhabited, after the service of the Lord’s 
Day was over, to refresh themselves with bowling, walking abroad, 
or other innocent recreations; and the Bishop followed that which, in 
his travels abroad, ho had soon ordinarily practised among Iheni.”* 
Other Sunday practices which were coininoii in l^jlizabeth’s reign, 
will by and by appear from Iloylin’s account of ilie objections 
brought against thorn by the Puritans. 

Ill 1603, and even so late as 1625, wo still find clear traces of the 
performance of plays and other public entei’tainmcnts on Sundays. 
Jleyliii records that on the 7tli of May 1603, King James so far 
yielded to the Puritans as to issue a prochiination, that “ whereas he 
lie had been informed that there had boon in former times a groat 
neglect in keeping the Sabbath-day ; for bettor observing of the sanio, 
and for avoiding of all impious jirofanatiou of it, he straitly charged 
and commanded that no bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, com- 
mon plays, or other like disordered or unlawful exercises or pastimes, 
be treq^uoiited, kept, or used at any time boroaftor upon any ♦Sabbath- 
day.” Of this proclamation Tlcylin speaks appriivingly, as intended 
to remedy ‘‘ many things which were iiuh‘cd strong avocations from 

God’s public service Nut,” says ho, “ that the King’s purpose was 

to debar himself of lawful pleasures on that day, but to prohibit such 
disordered and unlawful pastimes, whereby the common people were 
withdrawn from the congregation :f they being only to be reckoned 
for common plays, which at the instant of 1 heir acting, or rejircscnt- 
iiig, are studied only for tlio oiitei*taiiimciit of the common people, on 
the public theatres. Yet did not this, though much, content tliorn. 
And therefore in llic Conference at [lampton Court (a.d. 1601), it 
seemed good to Dr Reynolds (who had been made a party in the 
cause) to touch upon the profanation of ilie Sabbath (lor so he called 
it), and contempt of llis IMajosty’s proclamation made for the reform- 
ing of that abuse ; of which lie earnestly desired a siraitcr course, for 
reformation thereof : to which he found (as the compiler of it tolls us) 
a general and unanimous assent. Nor was there an assent only, and 
nothing done. For presently in the following Convocation, it pleased 
the prelates there assembled to revive so much of the Queen’s Injunc- 
tion, before remenrbered, as to them seemed fitting, and to incorpo- 
rate it into the Canons then agreed of; only a little alteration, to 
make it more agreeable to the present times, being used therein. 
Thus then they ordered in the Canon, for due celebration of Sundays 
and holy days, viz., — ‘ All manner of persons within the Church of Eng- 
land shall from henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s Day, com- 

* iStpype’s Historical Collections of the Life and Acts of Bishop Aylmer, 1701, 
p. 216. See also p. 291. 

t In Lancashire, as we have alreadj^ seen («»/<*, p. 142), Sunday recreations 
continued to be prn<‘tiscd in 1618. 
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inoiily called Sunday, and other holy days, according to God’s holy 
will and pleasure, and the orders of the Church of England, prescribed 
in that behalf, i.e. in hearing the Word of God read and taught, in 
private and public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God, 
and amendment of the same, in reconciling themselves charitably to 
their neighbours, where displeasure had been, in oftentimes receiving 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ, using all godly and 
sober conversation.’ The residue of the said Injunction, touching 
work in luirvest, it seemed fit unto them not to touch upon, leaving 
the same to stand or fill by the statute of King Edward VI., boforo 
remembered. A canon of an excellent composition ; for, by enjoining 
godly and sober conversation, and diligent repair to church, to hear 
the Word of God and receive the Sacrament, they stopped the course 
of that profanoness which formerly had been complained of. And by 
their ranking of the holy days in equal place and height w ith Sun- 
day, and limiting the cchibration of the same unto the orders in that 
case prescribed by the Church of England, shewed plainly their dis- 
like of those Sabbath doctrines which had been lately set on foot, to 
the dislionour of the Church, ami diminution of her authority, in 
destinating other days to the service of God than their new Saint 
Sabbath. 

“ Yet did not this the Church’s care either so satisfy their desires, 
or restrain the follies of those men who had embraced the new Sab- 
bath-doctrines, but that they still went forwards to advance that busi- 
ness, which was now made a part of the common cause ; no book being 
published by that party, cither by way of catechism or comment on 
the Ton Comniandmenls, or moral piety, or systematical divinity (of 
all which these last times have produced loo many), wherein the Sab- 
bath was not pressed upon the consciences of God’s people with as 
much violence as foriiiorly with authority upon the Jews. And 
hereunto they were encouraged a great deal the rather, because in 
Ireland, what time his ^lajesty’s Comniissioiiers were employed about 
the settling of that Cliurcii, (unio 1G15, there passed an Article Avliich 
much confirmed them in their courses, and liath been often since al- 
leged to justify both them and their proceedings. The Article is this : 
— ‘The first day of the week, which is the Lord’s Day, is wholly 
to be dedicated to the service of God; and therefore we are bound 
therein to rest from our coiiimon and daily business, and to bestow 
that leisure upon holy exorcises, both private and public.’ — {Art. 56.) 
What moved his Majesty’s Commissioners to this strict austerity, that 
I cannot say; but sure 1 am, tjiat till that time, the Lord’s Day 
never had obtained such credit as to bo tliongbt an Article of the 
Faith, though of some men’s fancies. Nor was it like to he of long 
continuance, it was so violently followed ; the whole book being now 
called in, and in the place thereof the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land confirmed by Parliament in that kingdom, anno 1634.” * 

111 1625, immediately after the accession of Charles I., an act was 
passed for the better observance of tho Lord’s Day ; and from its 

? rcambl6 we learn that interludes, &c., still continued to he performed, 
’he words are : — “ Forasmuch as there is nothing more acceptable 

* Iloylin, Part IF., pp. 257-9. 
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to God than the true and sincere service and worship of Him accord- 
ing to His holy will, and that the holy keeping of tho Lord's Day is 
a principal part of the true service of God, wliicli in very many 
places of this realm hath hcon and now is profaned and neglected by 
a disorderly sort of people in exercising and frequenting bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, interludes, common plays, and other unlawful excu-cises 
and pastimes upon the Lord’s J)ay; anlTfor that many quarrels, 
bloodsheds, and other great inconveniencies have grown by the resort 
and concourse of people going out of their own parishes to such dis- 
ordered and unlawful exercises and pastimes, neglecting Divine ser- 
vice hoth in their own parishes and olsowhore ; he it enacted, &c., 
that there shall bo no meetings, assemblies, or concourse of people 
out of their own parishes on the Lord’s Day, within this realm of 
England or any tho dominions thereof, for any sports and pastimes 
whatsoever; nor any hear-haitiiig, hiill-hai ting, interludes, common 
plays, or other unlawful exercises and pastim(\s, used hy any pcsrsoii 
or ptu’sons within their own parishes;” umlor the penalty of ils. 4(1. 
for every ollencc. This, it will be observed, is only a partial prohi- 
bition of .Sunday rocroatioiis. 

After relating bow .Sabbatarianism Avas introduced into J^lngland and 
took root tliore, Hcylin jtrocecds to mention some of the tboological 
fruits wbieb groAV from this Jewish plant. “ Some that huilt on their 
(tho rurilans’) foundations, and ploughed with no other than their 
heifers, endeavoured to bring back again tln^ Jewish Sabl)ath, as that 
which is expressly mentiom'd in tho Eoiirth Commandment ; and abro- 
gate the Lord’s Day for altogether, as having no foundation in it, nor 
Avarranl by it. Of those, one Tlirasko doeJared himself for sucli, in 
King James his time ; and therewithal took up another Jowi.sh doc- 
trine about meats and drinks: as, in the lime of our dread sovereign 
now being (Oliarh^s L), Theopliiliis Bradbonie, grounding liiinsolf on 
tlio so-mucli applauded doctrine of the morality of tin* .Sahhath, main- 
tained that the Jewish .'^ahhath ought lo ho observed, and wrote a 
large book in defence thereof, which came into tho Avorhl 1(132. For 
which their Jewish doctrines, the first having received his censunj in 
tho Star Chaiiiher, cuuio 1618, Avas set on tho pillory at Westminster, 
from thence whipt to the Fleet, and there put in prison ; and about 
three years after, Avrit a recantation of all bis former heresies and 
schismalical opinions. The other was proceeded with in the High 
Commission ; and hath since altered his opinion, Avhich he renounced 
ill tho open Court, being misguided only hy tho principles of some 
noted men, to Avhich he thought ho might have trusted. Of these, 1 
have here spoke together, because the ground of their opinions, so far 
as it concerned the Sabbath, Avas tho very same; they only mak- 
ing the conclusions Avhich of necessity must follow from tho former 
promises.” f 

Bradborne’s book is entitled, A Defence of the most Ancient and 
Sacred Ordinance of God, the Sahhath-day, It is dedicated to Charles 
1. ; by whose command, and under the direction of Archbishop Laud, 
it was answered by Dr White, Bishop of Ely, in A Treatise of the 
Sahbath-day, containimj a Defence of the Orthodoxal Doctrine of the Ghnrch 

* Act 1 Our. J., c. 1. t Hcylin, pp. 2o9-260. 
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of Emjland, against Sabbatarian Novelty, 1635. In this production, 
wli it'll is dedicated to Laud, tlio Bishop says of Bradborno : — “This 
man was exceedingly confident in his Avay, and defied his adversaries, 
loading them with much disgrace and contempt. Ho dedicated his 
hook to the King’s Majesty himself, and implored his princely aid to 
set up the ancient Sabbath. He likewise admonislicd the reverend 
bishops of the 'kingdom, and the temporal state, to restore the Fourth 
Commandment of the Decaloguo to its original possession. He pro- 
fessed that he would suffer martyrdom, rather than betray such a 
worthy cause, so firmly supported by the common principles of all 
who have in preaching or writing treated of the Sabbath. While ho 
was in this heat, crying^ in all places wdioro he came, victory, victory, 
ho chanced to light upon an unkind accident : which was to be con- 
vened and called to an account before your Grace (moaning Laud) and 
the honourable Court of High Commissioners. At his appearance, 
your Grace did notconfiito him ndtli fire and fagot, with halter, axe, 
or scourging ; but according to the usual proceedings of your Grace, 
and of that Court, with delinquents who arc overtaken with error in 
simplicity. There was yielded unto him a deliberate, patient, and 
full bearing, together with a satisfactory answer to all his main ob- 
jections. 

“The man perceiving that the principles which the Sabbatarian 
dogmatists had lent him, were not orthodox ; and that all who wore 
present at the hearing approved the confutation of his error ; ho 
began to suspect that the holy brethren who had lent him his prin- 
ciples, and yet persecuted his conclusion, might perhaps be deceived in 
the first, as he had been in the last. Therefore, laying aside all his 
former confidence, he su])mitted himself to a private conference ; 
which by God's blessing so tar prevailed, that he became a convert, 
and freely submitted himself to the orthodox doctrine of the Church 
of England, concerning botJi the Sabbath and the Lord’s Hay.” 

Mr J. Bayne Collier has published for the first time, from MSS. in 
the Library at Lamhcth Palace, a statement that so late as 1631 tho 
Midsummer’s Night’s Dream was privately performed on Sunday, 27th 
September, in Bishop Williams’s house in London. f If such an event 
really took jdaco, it is surprising that it did not figure prominently 
in the controversies of tho day. 

On the manner of spending the Sundtay in Scotland, between tho 
date of the Reformation and the accession of James VI. to the English 
throne, considerable light has been thrown by Principal Leo, in his 
evidence before Sir Andrew Agnew’s Committee in 1832. “ During 

tlie earliest times of tho Church of Scotland after the Reformation,” 
says ho, “ tho Sabbath was not observed with tho same strictness 
that it was at a period somewhat later. It is very commonly be- 
lieved, that at the Reformation in Scotland, the leading individuals 
proceeded in general to an extreme as opposite as possible to the 
practices of the Church which had previously existed, and became 
righteous over much. I find this was by no means the case ; in 

* White’s Treatise of the Sabbath-day ; quoted in Brook’s Lives of the Puri- 
tans, vol. ii., p. 363. 

t Hist, of Knglish Oramiitic Poetry, , vol. ii., p. 30. 
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reality, the change was so gradual, and in some respects so imperfect, 
that at so late a period as the year 1574, about three yeai's after the 
death of Knox, the practice of performing comedies on the Sabbath 
had not been altogether discontinued ; and that it was occasionally 
allowed to proceed, under the countenance and approbation of some 
of those church-courts that might have hccii expected to ho the 
most rigid in refusing to allow any cncroachinont on flic sanctity of 
the Lord’s Day. I shall, with the leave of the committee, state one 
instance. On the 21st of July 1571, this miniito is inserted in tho 
record of tho Kirk-Session of St Andrews : — ‘ 'fho said day, aiicnt 
the supplication given by IMr Patrick Auchinlek, lor proiairing 
license to play tho comedy mentioned in St Luke’s hh angel, of tho 
Forlorn Son (tho Prodigal Son), upon Suiulay the Ist (lay of August 
next to come, tho seat (that is tho session) has dosirt'd, iirsi, the 
play to ho revised by my Lord Hector Minister (the minisier of 
the parish), Mr John llutherford, Provost of St Salvator’s College, 
and Mr James Wilkie, IVincipal of St Leonard’s College, and if 
they find no fault therewith, tho same to bo played upon tho said 
Sunday tho 1st of August, so that playing thereof h(' not occasion to 
withdraw the people from hearing of the preacliing at the hour 
appointed, as well after noon as helbro noon.’ 1 may add, that tho 
services of the Church of Scotland at that period woi'e nut nearly so 
tedious as has beim commonly imagined. The, general pract ice was at 
first to have a short sermon in tho forenoon, and to caicchiso tho 
people during tho afternoon. Soon aft in* wards, the practice was in- 
tro(luced of having two separate services, and generally tliere was 
catechetical instruction communicated in tho evening. About tho 
period to wdiich I have referred, some very salutary regulations of a 
stricter cliaracter wore introduced in tln^ chnrch-conrls, J find in 
particular, in tho record of the same Kirk-Scssioji, that in tho year 
1574, a practice was introduced, of which the tollowing account 
occurs : — ‘ For good ordc'i* to Im* ohscrvi'd in convening to li(‘ar tho 
Word of (lod upon the Sahhath-day, and otlier days in tlio week when 
tho Word of (lod is preached, as well of the siinh'iits vithin colleges 
as inhabitants of this city, and others in tho parish, tho seal (oi- session) 
has ordained captors (afterwards named soarcliors) to be chosen to 
visit the Avhole town, according to tho division of tho quarters, and 
to that effect every Sunday there shall puss a haillu* (lliat is a magis- 
trate) and elder, two deacons, and two ollicm*s armed with their hal- 
berts, and the rest of the baillics and olUccrs to bo in attmidaiicc, to 
assist to apprehend ti-ansgressors, to be punished con form to the acts 
of tho Kirk.’ This practice was soon afterwaiils universally observed 
throughout all the towns of Scotland, and contimuHl to be td)sor\'ed, I 
believe, with scarcely any interniption for 150 years.” Dr Leo is 
hero asked, Have you reason to believe that those comedies acted 
upon the Lord’s Day were accompanied with the usual profiigacy and 
desecration of sacrod things which is generally cliaiacteristic of 
them?” — To which he answers, “ 1 have no reason to think so with 
regal’d to this comedy ; on the contrary, I believe it was iuten(led to 
be a very sober kind of pastime, approaching somewhat to a religious 
observance ; probably it was expected to ho edifying to the people.” 
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— “ Tlio subject which was chosen being of a religious nature?” — 
u Yos.”* 

The “ salutary regulations ” here quoted by Dr Leo from the record 
" of tlic Kil'k-^Sessioll of St Andrews, relate merely to attendanco at 
public worship, and do not seem to have been directed against tho 
liberty of the people to indulge in recreations while no church-service 
was going on. This rclineinent of ecclesiastical tyranny was not in- 
troduced till a somewhat later dale. At the time under considera- 
tion, the mass of tho clergy seem to have had no objection to Sun- 
day-spoi’ts ; and there wore instances of ministers countenancing, by 
their own practice, Avhat Dr Cook, with a strange allectation of pu- 
ritanical sourness, calls “ riotous amusement,” in going with their 
people on tho. Sunday evenings “ to tho how~hutU^ and the sinful exer- 
cise of shootimj tviili how and arrowy Those words are quoted by Dr 
Cook, apparently from Wodrov^ ; and he adds that “there is in the 
mass of the community more religion than existed thcn.”f Doubt- 
less this is a fact ; but much better evidence of it might have boon 
given, than tho abstiiionco of tho i>rcsent generation of Scotchmen 
I'rom the aforesaid “ sinful exercise” in which our forefathers in- 
dulged. The younger Dr ^l‘Crie treats tho ministers of those days 
ilia much more genial spirit; and so, I doubt not, did his father 
before him. In his tikbkhes of Scottish Church Histonj^ tho former 
observes : — 

“ The puerilities of James VI., his fond conceit of arbitrary power, 
and his ridiculous passi(m for intermeddling with Church affaii's, have 
not escaped the notice of historians ; but as an olfsot to these failings, 
some are fond of painting, in tho most gloomy colours, the fanaticism 
and puritanic severity of the rresbyterians. ^fliat the Church courts 
did, in some instances, carry their notions of discipline to an excess 
bordering on intolerance, can hardly be denied ; and considering tho 
rude materials with which they had to deal, it is not at all surprising. 
But our forefathers ivcro far from being moj ose ascetics, or foes to 
innocent amusement. ^Military exercises, athletic games, archery, 
and music, were commonly studied and practised, even by tho gravest 
ministers.^ Nor did they object to a little merriment, even in tho 
midst of their most solemn assemblies. Tho commissioners of the 
Church having met at St Andrews to protest against the inaugura- 
tion of Adamson as archbishop, one came in and told them, that 
‘ there w^as a corbie crouping’ on the roof of tho church. ‘ That’s a 

* Q. 4087-8-9, pp. 267, 268. 

t History of the Church of Scotland, by George Cook, D.D., vol. ii., p. 43. 
Edinburgh, 1815. 

J “ Speaking of John Hury’s week-day exercises, James Melville says, — 
< The gown was na sooner all’, and tho byble out of hand fra the kirk, w'hen on 
ged the corslet, and fangit was the hagbot, and to the fields.’ — Diary, p. 26. 
Of himself, honest James says, — ‘ I lovit singing and playing on instruments 
passing weel, and wald gladly spend time where the exercise thereof was in the 
college ; for twa or three of our condisciplcs played fcllon weill on the virgi- 
nals, and another on tlic lute and githorn. I had my iiecessars honestly 
enough of my father for archery and goff ; hut nochi a purse for catclipull and 
tavern.* Private, or rAther academic tlieatricals, of an innocent description, 
Avere likewise very coininon.'’ 
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bad oinon,* said David Ferguson, minister of Dunforinlino ; ‘ for in- 
auguration is from avium ffarrifu : tlio raven is omuimodo a black bird, 
and theroforo ominous ; and if avo read rightly what it speaks, it 
will be found to bo, Cornipt ! coirupt ! corrupt r ” ^ A little of 
this hearty spirit might Avith advantage ho borrowed by some of 
our present race of clergy, from these old Avorthics — avIioso supe- 
riority in learning “I* and good sense to their Puritanical successors, 
gives them a much better title to our respect and imitation (if avo 
tnust imitate), than the narroAA’^-mindod Covonanters Avhom the people 
of Scotland are accustomed to idoli/.c. 

To the Fnglish Puritans about the close of tho sixtoeiith cciiiury 
is attributable the ctfcctual introduction of Avhat is now reputed 

* Sketches, 3d edit,, p. 119; Edinburgh, 1844. Aiulrcw Alolville also, had 
much good-humoured hearty pleasantry;’’ Life by iJ‘C'ric, vol. ii., p. 464. 

t See extract from the Edinburgh Ueview, ante, p. 135 ; ami Dr Al'Crio’s 
Life of AndrcAv Melville, vol. i., p. 98 ct aeq.y and vol. ii., ]>|). 273 ct sctj., 311, 
335 ; Edinburgh, 1819. Or M'Cric shews that between the years 1590 and 1610, 
a number of foreigners, chiefly engaged in the oultivation of theology and tho 
branches of learning connected with it, studied in the {Scottish universities, 
especially that of 8t Andrews. These were Danes, French, Belgians, Lerinans, 
and Poles. — (Vol. ii., pp. 290, 490.) 

Sir William Hamilton, in his Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, pp, 
335, 337, 379 (reprijited from the Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixiv., pp. 112 114, 
and \ol. lix., p, 225), inquires into the causes of tho low state of learning among 
tho Scottish clergy of later times. He say.s : Though perhaps the tjoiiiitry in 

Europe wliere religious interests have always maintained tho strongest hold, 
Scotland, in the history of JCuropfinn Theohnjy, has, for nrarly two centuries, no 
name, no pUiGe.'" [The italics are his own.] “ For nearly two centuries, the 
home-bred clergy of {Scotland, established and dissenting, among their count- 
less publications of a religious character, some displaying great and various 
talent, have, with two” [{Sir William hero coi*r<‘cts the word to “ cio',” which 
refers, I presume, to Dr Campbell] “ not illustrious exceptions, contributed 
not a single work to tho European .stock of theological erudition ; and for an 
equal period, they have not pro«luced a single scliolar on a level with a hfth- 
rate philologor of most other countries. In these respects, many a dorf in Ger- 
many or Holland has achieved far more than the broad realm of Scotland.’/ 
(P. 379.) The Sabbatarian literature of Scotland is a prominent example of 
this melancholy truth— a truth which, t > learned foreign theologians w ho visit 
us (as Q’holuck did a few years ago), must seem strangely out of harmony with 
our custom of publicly thanking God for tho extraordinary eft’ulgeiice of Gos- 
pel light enjoyed by this favoured corner of His vineyard, in comparison with 
other lauds. If the pious tourist wdio records Avitli sorrow that in I’treclit, on 
the Sunday evenings, “ all the genteel families go to their gardens in tlio vi- 
cinity of the tow’n, where they indulge in every kind of amusement,’’''’ had 
repeated to any village pastor in Hollaud what he adds in his book, viz., that 
“ the Dutch seem to forget the Fourth Commandment,” the reply would have 
been, that they remember not only the Fourth Commandment, hut likewise a 
very important fact which the Scotch “ seem to forgot,” viz., that the law to 
which the Gentile Christians are biibject, 4s not the Alo.saic but the Christian 
law. 

I would not be understood to approve of the practice of working on the 8un- 
day, which prevails to some extent in Holland ; but 1 know nothing cither in 
the Bible or in the law of nature, that makes it sinful to spend tho Sunday 
evenings in an agreeable and refreshing manner, in suburban gardens. 


The Memoirs of .Vlt x. Leith Ross P- 238, iiuolcd in Loi imer on tlio Sabbath, p. 20. 
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amonsf “ evangelical Christians” the orthodox doctrine in regard to the 
Sabbath. It is well known how strongly that earnest class of men ob- 
jected to the hierarchy, ceremonies, and holidays of the Church, and 
how severely they sutfored for disobedience to tyrannical laws made 
for the enforcement of conformity to the established mode of worship. 
Their highly justifiable resistance to what was then erroneously consi-, 
dered by churchmen to be a proper exorcise of authority on the part of 
tho Sovereign, caused them to bo treated as rebeds ; while the barbar- 
ous usage they received, not only excited them the more to undermine 
by every practicable means tho foundations of the Church that op- 
pressed them, but enlisted on the side of them and their doctrines the 
sympathy of many who, though not of their body, regarded with favour 
every form of resistance to that arbitrary system of government which 
roused a wide-spread discontent among the best of the English people, 
and at length led to tho subversion, for a time, of both Church and 
Statc.*^ Tlie Puritans denied tho Church’s power to appoint an^ 
holiday to be kept ; but they also knew the importance of the Lord’s 
Day, and wore dce])ly attached to it theinselvcs. Any plausible 
mode, therefore, of ])rovidiug for it a scriptural foundation on which 
no other holidays could ho based, was sure to ‘find a most favourable 
reception. The doctrine of tlio perpetual and universal obligation of 
the Decalogue was precisely what they needed : this was as eagerly 
swallowed by tho multitude as it Avas confidently maintained by their 
leaders ; and, to meet the obvious objection that not tho first but the 
seventh day of tho week is appointed by tho Eourth Commandment to 
be kept holy, tho theoiy of a change of tho day by Christ and his 
apostles Avas for the first time formally propounded in England. 

Heylin’s narrative of these proceedings, though tinged Avith party 
spirit, appears to be a correct representation of the facts, and as such 
has been accepted by later historians. 

“ In the year loyo,” says he, “ some of that faction which before 
had laboured Avith small profit to overthrow tlie hierarchy and go- 
vernment of this Church of England, now set themselves on work to 
ruinate all the orders of it ; to beat doAvn at pne hloAv all days and 
times Avhicli by the Avisdom and authority of the Church had been 
appointed for God’s service, and in tho stead thereof to erect a Sab- 
bath of their OAvn devising. These Sjibbath speculations and Presby- 
terian directions, as mine author calls them, they had been hammer- 
ing more than ten years before, though they produced them not till 
now ; and in producing of them noAV, they introduced, saith he, * a 
more than either Jewish or Popish superstition into tho land, to tho 
no small blemish of our Christian profession, and scandal of the true 
servants of God, and thorcAvith doctrine most erroneous, dangerous, 
and ant ichristian .’-^(Rogers, in Preface to the Articles,) Of these, 
the principal was one Dr Bound, Avho published first his Sabbath 

* The Bnglish Reformers,” says Coleridge, “ evidently took the same view 
of the day as Luther and the early Church. Rut, unhappily, our Church, in 
' the reigns of James and Charles tho First, was so identified with the undue 
nals, ancement of the royal prerogative, that the puritanical Judaizingof the 
enougL^y^pjans was but too well seconded by the patriots of the nation, in re- 
tavern,’ the \^ige efforts o# the Church to prevent the incipient alteration in the 
were li^er of the day of rest.” — Table Talk, vol. ii., p, 316. 
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Doctrines, anno 1695, and after with additions to it, and enlarge- 
ments of it, anno 1606 ; wherein he hath aifirmod in general over 
all the book, that the commandment of sanctifying every seventh day, 
as^ in the Mosaical Decalogue, is natural, moral, and perpetual ; that 
where all other things in the Jewish church wore so changed that 
they were clcairtaken aw.ay, as the priesthood, the sacrifices, and the 
sacraments, this day, the Sabbath, was so changed, that it still re- 
maineth, p. 91 ; that there is grcjit reason why wo Christians should 
take ourselves as straitly hound to rest upon the Lord’s day as tho 
Jews wore on their Sabbath ; for being one of the moral comniand- 
ments, it bindetli us as well as them, all being of equal authority, p. 
247. And for the rest upon this day, that it must bo a notable and 
singular rest, a most careful, exact, and precise rest, after another 
manner than men wore accustomed, p. 124. Then for partic\ilars : 
no buying of victuals, flesh or fish, bread or drink, 158 ; no carriers 
to travel on that day, 160; nor packmen or drovers, 162; scholars 
not to study the liberal arts, nor laAvycrs to consult the case and per- 
use men’s evidences, 163 ; sorjoanls, apparators, and siimncrs, to bo re- 
strained from executing their ofliecs, 161; justices not to examine 
causes for preservation of the peace, 166 ; no man to travel on tliat 
day, 192 ; that ringing of more hells than one that day is not to ho 
justified, p. 202 ; no solcinn feasts to ho mad'o on it, 206 ; nor wedding 
dinners, 209 ; with a permission, iiotwilhstaiiding, to lords, knights, 
and gentlemen (ho Iwfpod to find good woIcotuo lor this dispensation), 
p. 211 ; all lawful pleasures and honest recreations, as shooting, fen- 
cing, howling (but bowling, by his leave, is no law'ful pleasure for all 
sorts of people), which are permitted on other days, w^cro on this day 
to he forborne, 202 ; no man to speak or talk of pleasures, p. 272, 
or any other worldly matter, 276. ^Most magisterially determined; 
indeed, move likes a Jewish rabbin than a Christian doctor. Yet, 
Jewdsh and rabbinical though his doctrine were, it carried a fair face 
and show of piety, at tho least in tho opinion of the common people, and 
such who stood not to oxainino tho true grounds thereof, but took it 
up on tho appoarancu; such who did judge thereof, not by tho work- 
manship of the stuff, hut the gloss and colour. In which it is most 
strange to soo how suddenly men wore induced, not only to give way 
unto it, hut without more ado to ahot tho same; till in tho end, 
and that in very little time, it grew tho most bewitching error, tho 
most popular deceit, that ever had hccu set on foot in tho Church of 
England. And verily I persuade, myself, that many an honest and 
well-meaning man, both of the clergy and the laity, either because 
of the appearance of the thing itself, or out of some opinion of those 
men who first endeavoured to pi’omoto it, became exceedingly affected 
towards the same, as taking it to he a doctrine sent down from heaven 
for increase of piety. So easily did they believe it, and grew at last 
so strongly possessed therewith, that in the end they would uot 
lingly he persuaded to conceive otherwise thereof than at first they 
did, or think they swallowed down tho hook when they took the bait. 
An hook indeed which had so fastened them to those men who love to 
fish in troubled waters, that by this artifice there was no small hope 
conceived amongst them to fortify thoir side, and make good that 
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cause wliicli, till this trim deceit was thought of, was almost grown 
desperate.”* 

“ By inculcating to the people,” he continues, “ these new Sabbath 
speculations — teaching that that day only was of God’s appointment, 
and all the rest observed in the Church of England a remnant of the 
will-worship in the Church of Ptome — the other holy days in this Church 
established wore so shrewdly shaken, that till this day (1636) they are 
not well recovered of the blow then given. Nor came this on the by, 
or besides their purpose, but as a thing that specially was intended 
from the first beginning, from the first time that ever these Sabbath 
doctrines peeped into the light. For Doctor Bound, the first sworn 
servant of the Sabbath, hatli, in his first edition, thus declared him- 
self: that ho sees not whore the Lord hath given any authority to his 
Church, ordinarily and perpetually to sanctify any day, except that 
which he hath sanctified himself (p. 31); and makes it an especial 
argument against the goodness of the religion in the Church of Rome, 
that to the scvcntli day they have joined so many other days, and made 
them equal with the seventh, if not superior thereunto, as well in the 
solemnity of divine oflices as restraint from labour (p. 32). So that 
W’O may perceive by this, that their intent from the beginning was to 
cry down the holy days as superstitious Popish ordinances, that so their' 
new-found Sabbath being placed alone (and Salibath now it must be 
called) might become more emincnt.”f 

“ It is almost incredible,” says Fuller, hoir> taking this doctrine 
was, partly because of its own purity, and partly for the eminent 
piety of such persons as maintained it ; so that the Lord’s day, espe- 
cially in corporations, began to ho precisely kept, people becoming a 
law to tbems(dves, forbearing such sports as yet by statute permitted ; 
yea, many rejoicing at their own restraint heroin. On this day the 
stoutest fencer laid down the buckler ; the most skilful archer unbent 
his bow, counting all shooting beside the mark ; IMay-games and 
morris-dances grew out of request ; and good reason that bells should 
ho silenced from jingling about men’s legs, if their very ringing in 
steeples wore adjudged unlawful. Some of them were ashamed of 
their former pleasures, like cliildren, which, grown bigger, blush 
themselves out of their i*attlcs and whistles. Others forbore them for 
fear of their superiors ; and many left them olT out of a politic com- 
pliance, lest other^^isc they should be accounted licentious. 

“ Yet learned men were much divided in their judgments about 
these Sabbatarian doctrines. Some embraced them as ancient truths 
consonant to Scripture, long disused and neglected, now seasonably 
revived for the increase of piety. Others conceived them grounded 
on a wrong bottom ; hut, because they tended to the manifest advance 
of religion, it was pity to oppose them, seeing none have just reason 
to complain, being deceived into their own good. But a third sort 
flatly fell out witli these positions, as galling men’s necks with a 
Jewish yoke, against the liberty of Christians ; that Christ, as Lord 
of the Sabbath, liad removed the rigour thereof, and allowed men 

^ History of the Sabbath, Part II., pp. 249-252. 

T PP- 254-5. 
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lawful recreations ; that this doctrine put an unequal lustre on tho 
Sunday on set purpose to eclipse all other holy days, to tho derogation 
of tho authority of the Church ; that this strict ohsorvanee was set up 
out of faction to be a character of dilferenco, to brand all for liber- 
tines Avho did not entertain it.”* 

After some delay, during which the new doctrine spread thus ra- 

? idly, attomids were made by Archbishop Wliitgift in 1509, and by 
iord Cliiof-Jnstice Popham in 1600, to call in and suppress Bound’s 
book ; “ yet all their care,” says Puller, “ did hut for the present 
make the Sunday set in a cloud to aviso soon after in luoic bright- 
ness. As for tho Archbishop, his knoAvn opposition to the proceedings 
^0 Brothron rendered liis actions more odious; as if out of envy 
fhad caused such a pearl to .he concealed. As for Judge Pnphain, 
high some conceived it most proper for his place to punish felonious 
ijtrinos (which robbed the Queen’s vsnhjects of their lawful liberty), 
.d to behold them branded with a mark of infamy; yet othe,rs 
jcounted him no comj)etont judge in this coiitrovovsy. And though 
0 had ade«ad hand against offenders, yet those Sa]>bM.tarian doctrines, 
ough condemned by him, took the privilege to imrdon themselves, 
id were published more generally than before. ''I'he price of tho 
octor’s hook began to bo doubled ; as, commonly, books aro tlion 
/iiost called on when called in, and many who hear not of tliem >vhon 
printed inquire after them when prohibited ; and though the hook’s* 
wings wore clipped from Hying abroad in print, it ran I lie faster from 
friend to friend in tvansVvibed copies; and -tho Lord's Day in most 
places was most strictly obs(‘rvcd. Tho more liberty people wore 
olfored, tlio loss they used it ; refusing to take the freedom authority 
tendered them. Kor, tho vulgar sort have the actions of their supe- 
riors in constant jealousy, suspecting each gate of their opening to 
ho a trap, every hole of their digging to be a mine, wherein somo 
secret train is covertly convoyed, to the blowing up of the subject’s 
liberty : Avliicli made tliem almost fifraid of tho recreations of tlio 
Lord’s Day alloAved them ; and, seeing it is tho greatest pleasure to 
the mind of man to do what he pleasetli, it was spoi t for them to 
refrain from sports, whilst tho forbearance was in themselves volun- 
tary, arbitrary, and elective, not imposed upon them. Yea, six years 
after. Bound’s hook came forth, with enlargements, publicly sold ; 
and scarce any comment, catechism^ or controversy was set forth by 
tho sti'icter divines, wherein this doctrine (the diamond in this ring) 
was not largely pressed and proved; so* that, as one saith, tho Sab- 
bath itself had no rest. For now, all strange and unknown AvritOrs, 
Avithout further examination, passed for friends and favourites of the 
Presbyterian party, who could give the word, and had anylliing in 
thoir treatise tending to the strict observation of tho Lord’s Day.”f 
Jeremy Collier, also, relates these transactions, and adds — “ Jt 
seem^ some of tho party run the doctrine to a scandalous extre- 
mity, and delivered frightful paradoxes in the pulpit. ^J’hoy were so 
hardy as to say, ‘ That to do any servile Avork or business on the 
Lord’s Day, was as great a sin as to kill a man, or commit adultery.* 
In Somersetshire, ‘ That to IhroAV a howl on tho Ijord’s Day, was as 

* Puller’s Church flistory, Cent. XVI., B. ix., § 21. t Bud, § 22. 
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great a sin as to kill a man.’ In Norfolk, ‘ That to make a feast 
or dross a wedding-dinnor on tho same, was as great a sin as for a 
father to take a knife and cut his child’s throat.’ And in Suffolk, 

‘ That to ring more bells than one on tho Lord’s Day, was as great a 
sin as to commit a murder.’ 

In Scotland, where Knox and his party, following the lead of 
Ooneva, suppressed all holy days hut Sunday, (which, as wo have seen, 
they wisely retained for its use in alfor<liug weekly opportunities of 
publicly worshipping Clod, hearing his Word preached, and commu- 
nicating with his holy sacraments — as well as for the benetit of rest, 
recreation, and social cnjoymciit,) the change, it appears, aithoi 
unaccompanied wdth I’uritauical rigour, w as displojising to many of . 
people, insomuch that the two principal feasts of lilaster and Chr; 
mas continued to bo extensively observed during tho remainder of t 
sixteenth century. j- “ As for the Jiord’s Day in that kingdom,” sa^ 
lloylin, “ I find not that it had attained unto tho name or iiatun 
of a Sabbath-day, until that doctrine had been set on foot among| 
us ill England, b^r iii tho Book of Discipline sot out anno 15(3’ 
they call it by no other name than Sunday; ordaining that uponfou 
Sundays in the year, which are therein specified, the Sacrament c 
tho. Lord’s Supper sliould Ijo administered to the people ; and in the 
year 1592, an act of King James tlio Third, about tbo Saturday, and 
other vigils to be k(‘pt holy from evensong to evensong, was annulled 
and abrogated ; wliich jdaiuly shows that tlion they thought not of a 
Sabbath. But when the Sabliath doctrine had hcen raised in Eng- 
land, anno 1595, as before was said, it found a jircscnt eiitcrtainmoiit 
w'ith the brethren there, who had huforo professed in their public 
writings to our Puritans here, that ‘both their causes wore most 
nearly linked togothor ’ (Davison, p. 20) ; and thorcupou they both 
took up the name of Sabliath, and imposed the rigour.”J 

That this new order of things had already obtained a footing in Scot- 
land appears from tho evidcnicc of Dr Lee ; wlio, in continuation of 
his answer to Q. 4089, in the Report of Sir Andrew Agnew’s Com- 
mittee {ante, p. 299), says, that soon after the time when the comedy 
was performed on a Sunday (157 1),§ ‘‘ such amusements as dramatic 
pcrfonnancos w ere not only discountenanced, but altogether prohibited 
on that day. 1 may hero mention a specimen of the manner in which 
these profane amusements w^ero denounced. On tho 2d of March 
following, this iiiimite is insA-ted : ‘ The minister is ordained on Sun- 
day next to charge all persons, spcciallio young men, not to prcsuino 
to violate the Sahhalh-day by using of plays and games pnhliclie, as 
they were wont to do, coutrefating the playis of Robin Iluid, ex- 

* Cpllier's Eccles. Hist, of Great Britain, 1714, vol. ii., p. 644. 

t SoeJIeylin, Part II., pp. 264-6. J lb., pp. 266-7. 

% Thtfdato is so given in Hr Lee's evidence, but it must be a misprint, probably 
for 1594 ; for the Act of Parliament referred to was not passed till 1679, nor 
was the name “ Sabbath-day " even then ajiplicd in it to the Sunday. In the 
extracts from the St Andrews Records, however, the w^ord ISabbath*’ appears 
ill 1570, 1571, and 1572; but here also tlierc may be some error of dates or 
transcription. As the Act of Parliament itself was unwarrantably altered in 
the seventeenth century (as wc shall presently see), this Record may have 
undergone a like vitiation. 
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presslio forbidden by Act of Parliament.’* 1 find in the same record, 
in the year 1595, ‘ John Ross, master of the Song School, on his 
knees asked God mercy for using and playing a part of a comedy and 
play in St Leonard’s College, at the time of Ihc last Ratclielor Act. 
Mr John Rchliii, regent to the Batchelors, and Mr John Douglas, 
pedagogue to my Lord Buchan, confessed, in ])resonco of the session, 
that it was against their wills that the said play was played, and 
promised hereafter to stay and withstand all such things .at their 
power, and never to do the like in time coining.’ 

“ ‘1090. Have you any reason to know what the character of the 
performance was, for the acting of which on the Lord’s Day that pe- 
nance was undergone ? — I have no reason to know; but J know that 
not long afterwards such performances wore prohibited altogether. 
Thus, October 1st, 1598 : ‘An Englishman having desired liberty of 
the session to make aue public play in this city, it was voted and 
concluded that ho sal not be permitted to do tlie same.’” 

In answer to Q. 1093, Dr Leo adds: — “ I liud that at those times 
kirk -sessions occasionally made regulations thoiuselves, some of which 
I cannot ascertain to have hoen authorised by any Acts of Parliament; 
regulations in virtue of which they not onlt/ inqwscd pecuulari/ fines, 

* The following is the Act referred to, which was passed in ld79 by the 
sixth Parliament of James VI. “ Ilia Alajestie, and his three Kstaites, in this 
present l^arliumcnt statutis and orduinis, that there be na Mcrcatles nor Paires 
halden upon the fcjahboth-day, nor zit within Kirkes or Kirk-zairdes that 
day or ony uther day, under the paine of escheltting of the guddes, to the 
use of the pui*o within the Parochc. And sik-like, that na handie- labouring, 
nor woorking, be used on the Sabboth-day, nor na gumming and playing, 
passing to Tavernos and Ailo-houscs, or selling of meat or drink, or wilful 
remainimj fro their Paroclie Kirky in time of *SVrmoifc or Pray era on the Sahloth- 
day, bo used, under the paines following : That is to say, of evorio person, 
for the handic-labouring and woorking, commonly used be the ijurest sort, ten 
schillings, and for gamming, playing, passing to Tavernos and Aile-houscs, 
selling of meat and drink, and wilful rcniainiiig from tlieir Paroche Kirk, in 
time of Sermon oi* Pra)^TS on the Sabl>oth-day, of cverie person twcntic sehiUinys, 
to bo applycd to the heipe and reliefoof tho pure of the Parochin. And in case 
of tlie refuse or inability of ony person oUending in the premisses, to pay the 
saids paines respectiic, presontlio and iiidclaiodlie, upon their apprcliciision or 
conviction, after lauchful tryal, ho or she sail be put and halden in the stoks^ 
or sik uther enyine, divised for publick ponishvient, be the space of twenty-foure 
houres. And for execution heirof, the Ivingis Majesties commission of Justi- 
ciarie, sail be granted to some persone in every Parocliiii, best affected and maist 
abill to pcrforinc the same, at the rerpiest of the Minister — {Acts of the Scot- 
tish Parliament, collected by Sir Thomas Murray of Glendook, 1681, p. 207 ; 
or Alexander's Abridgement of the Acts^ p. 64.) This law was doybtloss suggest- 
ed, as its successors generally were, by the clergy. »Sec Dr Leg’s evhu 
Q. 4086. 

The circumstance that ** the Sabloth-dayf^ and not Sunday f' is the phrase 
used in this Act, seems to refute* Heylin's notion that in Scotland the Lord’s 
Day did not acquire the name of the Sabbath till tho Puritans gave it that 
title about ten years afterwards. Had this objection been urged fifty years 
ago, it would have been unanswcraldo ; but tho publication of Mr Thomas 
Thomson’s carefully-edited collection of .the Acts of the Scottish Parliament 
from the original records, has since revealed the faqt that Sir Thomas Murray 
took the liberty to adapt tho Act to the public taste by changing “ Sonday’’ 
(which is tho word in Mr Thomson’s edition,^ vol. iii., i). 138) to the more ac* 
ceptable phrase “ Sabboth-day.” 3ilr Alexander, who coxiies the Act from 
Murray, has very i)roperly adverted to the discrepance in a note. 



ayid to a large amount^ but likewise placed the offenders in close and rigor- 
ous confinement, and also occasionally inflicted corporal punishment. Thus 
1 fhid in the hook of tho session of St Andrews, May 31, 1649, the 
following minute: — ‘ James Allen^ for breaking of the Sabbath, to be 
s(^ounGEi) THE ToiiBOOTii by one of the town officers, at the sight of 
the magistrates^ 

“ 4094. Do you find in any part of the same period any protest 
against such infliction of punishment, in consoiiiiencc of the regulations 
under wdiich they inflicted that punishment not being supported by 
civil enactments? — No, T find no such instances; but it is proper to 
remark, that the kirk -sessions in towns, in those times, in all cases 
I believe, included a proportion of tho magistrates, so that it might 
be under that mixed jurisdiction of a court composed of members 
partly ecclesiastical and partly i>ossessed of civil authority, that those 
proceedings took place. It is proper to add, however, that the 
kirk -session of Crail, though in this predicament, incurred the dis- 
approbatioh of tho Prosbytory for exceeding their powers ; and the 
Presbytery, in 1650, appointed them ‘to refer to the civil magistrate 
the enjoining of corporal i)unishmonts or pecunial mulcts.’ The 
moderator of tho kirh -session at this time was Mr James Sharp (after- 
wards Archbishoi) of St Andrews), a man of an arbitrary disposi- 
tion.”-^(r. 269.) 

In the Appendix to the same Report, pp. 299—306, arc published 
some curious extracts made by Dr Jjoe from tho Records of sundry 
Church Courts in Scotland, showing how tho laws against Sabbath- 
brefiking W'ere administered from 1570 to the beginning of the reign 
of George 11. The following are specimens of the proceedings of tho 
kirk-sessions during that period : — 

Juno 6, 1599. — David Wemis, in Radorny (accused 
of dancing on Trinity Sunday), was “ordained to bo imprisoned in 
tho steeple till he find caution to make reponfance. lie said that he 
never saw that dancing was stayit before, and that custom was kept 
in Radorny ere ony of the session was born,” &c. 

“June 10, 1599. — David Wemis confessed his fault in dancing and 
profanation of tho Sabbath.” 

“ Aug. 24, 1600. — It is thought meet that the elders of landward 
advert that nano of the landward break tho Sabbath in shearing, lead- 
ing, or labouring of their corns in this harvest season approaching.” 

“Nov. 18, 1641. — Archibald Russell, in Woslor Balrymont, and 
his servant W'oman, for loading corn on tho Sabbath evening, were or- 
dained to civivo God mercy on their knees before tho session, and to 
pay 40s. penalty, which was given to ano Gordon, a distressed woman 
come from Ireland.” 

1 may hero jnention that in the year 1590, the kirk-session of 
Glasgow, following tho law of Moses (Lev. xxiii., 32), ordained that 
the Sabbath should bo “ from sun to sun which they afterwards ex- 
plained to mean tluat “ no work should be done from light to light in 
winter, and betwixt sun and sun in suinmer.”f Dr Lee gives some 
extracts from their rewrds : — 

* Dr Lee seems to overlook thie fact, that magistrates had no power to exer- 
cii*e civil authority while acting as members of kirk -sessions. 

t Wodrow’s Biographical Collections, printed for the Maitland Club, vol. ii. 
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Glasgow^ Peb. 6, loDri. — “Tho Presbytorie has fund William Craig, 
at Walkmill of Partik, to have been absent fra his kirk this laiigtime bif- 
gane, and thairby to have coiitravenit his obligations, qiiliairih ho 
obligat him, under the pane of ten merks, to keep his kirk on Sun- 
day to heir God’s word, is devernit to pay to the thesaurcrof his kirk tho 
said ten merks, and to make his rcpeutanco in his kirk fur ahsenco 
fra his kirk the twa Sundays next to come, and that he bo not ab- 
solved till ho show evident tokens of repontaiico, and thathe jind suretiCy 
under the pain of ten puudiSy to he present to hear God's word on the Sunday 
in tymes cominyy 

“May 7, 1594. — Tho Prosbyterie of Glasgow statutes and ordonis 
that gif Mungo Craig sail playo on his pypes on the Sondayo fra tho 
sun rising till the sun going to in ony place within the bonds of this 
Preshyterie, that he incontinent theraftcr sail be summarlie oxcom- 
municat. Lykwiso statutes that upon tho Sondayo in tho said time, 
nano gif thomsoiris to pastimes and profane games within tlio said 
bonds, under the pain of the censures of the kirk ; and this to be in- 
tiniat furth of pulint the next Sondayo bo cverie minister within this 
Preshyterie, and special ie be the minister of Rnglen.” — (P. 299.)^ 

Pittenweem, July 18, 159 1. — “ Pceause of the contempt of the Word, 
and evil keeping of the Sabbath, tho session ordains, tliat the maister 
and maistress of every house, and sa mony as are of years and judg- 
ment (except when need requireth otherwise), sail be present in the kirk 
in due time every Sabbath to hear the sermon before and after nvony under 
pain of \2d. the frst, 25. the second, and for the third 5^., also 55. toties 
quotics thereafter; as also for tho third lauK, to be debarred fra the 
benefits of the kirk till they make repcntaiu*e as tho session sail eu- 
join.”-(P. 300.) 

Macleriy, Juno 2G, 1G25. — “It is ordained by tlio ministers and 
elders, that no l)anqu(it be in any browster’s upon ane Sunday, under 
the pain of dOs.”— (Ib.) 

An abstract is given of cases of Sabbath-lneaking, found in tho Re- 
cord of tho Session of St Cuthbert's, Pdiul)urgh. In 1587, David 
Dugall is censured for going to Crainond on the Lord's Day morn- 
ing with shoos — a doligiitful walk, by which ho must havo been 
greatly refreshed, and probably was eualded to visit his relations:* 
repeating the oftence in 1595, ho is publicly rebuked, and obliged 
to find surety that he shall never be guilty of a similar olVonco, 
under a penalty, for the first transgression, of 205. ; for the second, 
of 405. ; and for the third, of banishment from the parish. In 1598, 
several persons in West Port, Potterrow, and Water of Leith, for 
profaning the Sabbath by “May games,” were referred to the bailies 

part ii., p. 35. — Fifty years afterwards (August 18, 1640), “ the session make 
a very strict act against profaning the Sabbath, and declare it to be from 12 on 
Saturday’s night to 12 on Sunday's uighi.’* — (Ib.) The .Jewish way of reckon- 
ing still prevails in Massachusetts; see Combe's Notes on t)ic United States, 
vol. i., pp. 94, 116^ 

* In 1609, the town-piper of Aberdeen was admonished by tho Moderator 
in presence of the kirk-session, to play no «iore on his pipes on the Sabbatli- 
day ; and a fiddler was at the same time prohibited froiii making his music on 
that holy day. — (Selections from the Records of the Kirk Session^ of Aberdeen, 
printed for the Spalding rluh, 1846, p. 68.) 



of their respective districts. In 1599, five persons, for drink’in^if in tlio 
country on the Lord’s Day, were admonisliod, and obliged to find se- 
curity for their good behaviour in future, under a penalty of 40s. 
Tn 1602, David Ochiltree, “for fishing on »Sabbath, and other crimes,’^* 
was delivered over to the civil magistrate. In 1 605, David Knipper 
was “ set at the pillar'^ for playiiuj at howls on Sahhath. In 1610, throe 
individuals were referred to the session for Edinburgh, for playing at 
the “penny stones” on Sabbath. In 1614, several were fined 20.s. mvh 
for playing at football on that day. Tn 1619, llobort White, /or going to 
see the “ May games, was fined 20.*?. In 1620, this penalty Avas imposed 
upon two Avomcn for “ dyting” (scolding) on the Lord’s Day ; and in 
1625, upon three men for selling bread, one of whom was “ imprisoned 
because he could not pay his fine.” In 1630, several persons were 
fined 20s. /n* taking “ htwirotZs” (laris) on Sabbath. In 1631, several, 
for filling on Sabbath, wgyg “fined 20s. each, and imprisoned.'''^ In 1652, 
John Contts and others were fined 40s. each “/or selling milk on the 
Lord's Day.''' In 1 656, .1 ohn Stevenson was fined ainl rebuked “ for car- 
rying beer to his house on Sabbath morning.” In 1696, Elizabeth 
Thom, for persisting to carry in gnantitics of milk to Kdinbvrgh on the 
Loi'd’sDay, was publicly rebuked ; and in 1698, Hugh Vivuy, for send- 
ing his servant to kdinlmrgh with milk to sell on tbe Lord’s Day, was both 
rebuked' and fined. There are also sumlry cases of punisbinont for drink- 
ing, selling drink and bread, carrying water, shearing (reaping), fight- 
ing, keeping mills at work, and so on.— (I’p. 301-3.) 

Considerable extracts arc given likcAvisc from the books of the 
“ (General Sessions,” the “Six Sessions,” and the “ Five Sessions,” of 
Edinburgh, exhibiting equally tyrannical (mcvoachments by these spi- 
ritual courts upon the liberty of the people. In 16'ld, a fine of eight 
merks Avas exacit'd from John Walker, “ for transgressing the Sabhaf h 
in taking up leehs in open view of the pioplefi and the carrying of water 
from the Craig Avell through the college yard Avas proliihitod. In the 
same year “ the Six Sessions ordain public int imation to be made, that 
no person, man nor Avoman, sal be found vaging, walking, and going upon 
the streets upon the Lord's Day after the afternoon's sermon, keeping idle, 
and ontortaining impertinent conferences. Noiirces and insolent gig- 
• lets playing, jesting, sporting, and profanely spending the Lord’s Day ; 
with certification if bereafter they do not abstain, neither will be re- 
strained, tborc sail bo particular notice taken of some particulars, and 
tlieso to bo censured and punislied to the cxainplo of others. Item, 
ordaiiios ilk elder and his deacon to visit by course the baill particular 
quarter Avhoreof be is elder, and carcfulHe to observe that iia taverns, 
ale cellars, or baxters’ booths be ki'eped open, but only to sell neces- 
saries for present ncccssitic, and close up all again ; and tbe delin- 
quents to pay 12s. for the first fault, and to make public repentance 
for the second fault.”— (P. 303.) Next year (1645), “ it is appointed 
by the Six Sessions, that the magisti-ates, attended by tbe ministers 
by course, sail go up and down tbe streets upon the Lord’s Day after 
the afternoon sorinoii, and cause take particular notice of such as sail 
ho found foorth of their lioiises A^aging abroad upon the streets, and 
cause cite them before the session to bo rebuked and censured. Item, 
that some bo appointed to observe, at Loiib, the Abbey kivkyard, the 
Castlehill, and other places. Ttem, that tbe ballives of Camiogate and 
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Leith bo requested to censure and punish vagers, and such as sal be 
found to transgrosse in that sort the Lord’s Day.”* Shortly after- 

* Similar ordinances against “vaging” or strolling, (which were sometimes 
even more stringent than the above,) continued to hr proclaimed from time to 
time by the kirk-sessions till the cud of Geol-ge the First's reign. One of thorn 
was formerly quoted (p. 149); and among the extracts given hy Dr Leo from 
the records of the ‘‘ Five Sessions’’ I find the following^ dated .luiio 9, 1724 : 

“ Jt was represented to this meeting by several of the re\ croud ministers and 
other members, that immokataty was grown to a very great height, iutnicu- 
larly the profanation of the Lord's Day, by people c^o^^ding upon tlie streets to 
the Castlchill, the Greyfriars’ churchyard, the High Sc.hool yard, and other 
places, ill lime of divine service, as ivell as other times in the day ; which being 
considered by this meeting, they named the following members, ^iz., the Kev. 
Mr William Mitchell, &e., as a committee to wait upon the honourable magis- 
trates upon Tuesday next, to concert proper measures that may most ellcetually 
suppress IMMORALITIES, ji>rtriK7f/a/7y the }>rofanation of the i^ord's Jhitj. The 
meeting also recommended to the Moderator to speak or write to the Honourable 
Tirigadier-Gcncral Preston, that he would bo pleased to give nocossar and pro- 
per order /or preventing people's walkhuf on the Castlehill upon the Lord's Jlay, 
especially in time of divine service."- (P. 305.) 

I repeat that if such regulations as these of our pious kirk -sessions had bei*n 
in force at Jerusalem at the boginniiig of the Christian era, our Lord liimsell', 
for walking through the corn-fields on llie Sabbath- -and even tlie PJiarisees 
who were walking there when they met him -might ha\c been marked for 
punishment by the perambulating “ magistrates, attendc d by the ministers,” or 
by “ an elder or a deacon, Avith a he.ullo and otriccr I” In those days Hie gates 
of Jerusalem certainly were nol shut on the Sabbath, to prevent all egress of the 
inhabitants ; but our Six Sessions urged the addition of this to the other means of 
spiritual improvement of Edinburgh. “ It is thought necessar,” they say, August 
5, 1040, “ tiiat the ports (gates) of Edinburgh sail staml closed from Saturday 
at niglit till Sunday at six o’clock at night, aiul none of them to be opened all 
the while, save only one of the south ports, to give way for watering of liorso 
at morning and evening, at wliich time lliey must be attended by some iailhful 
honest man, for restraining the peoiile’s forlhbreaking, and thereafter to be 
closed. It is no less nocossar that the magistrates of the Cannogati* be careful 
to see that no back gates nor ])ostenis or obscure jias.'^agi's ]»e negJecti*d or left 
open to give ivay to the pcople’.s outbreaking." — (P. 304.) These suggestions 
were acted ujion by the magistrates in 1650, v\Iion they ordered the gates to be 
regularly clo.sed from Saturday at 10 r.M., till Monday at 4 a. m., except for an 
hour in the morning and another at night, for watering of horses ; while vag- 
ing in the streets or repairing to the Castlchill was forbidden on pain of im- 
prisonineiit, and farther puni.'^hment at the will of the nnigistrate. - -{The. Coltiicss 
Collections j printed for the Maitland CJub, p. 368.) aNeverthekss, the. pco]de 
still refused to have godliness thruyt upon them witliin the walls; for we. find 
that on 12th June 1655, public intimation wn.s appointed to be made from the 
pulpits, “that all such as sail be found to profane the Lord’s Day by \ aging 
after sermon, going up and down the streets, some to the Castlehill, some to 
Vester's Kirk, and places thereabout, gardens and void places, for their sport 
and pastynie, throwing tlie caniioii-stono, and such like unlawful pastimes and 
recreations on such days, sal be condyiily censured and punisbed as efferis.” 

-{Report of Committee ^ p. 30 L) In 165(>, it is announced that “persons \ aging 
upon the streets upon the Loi'd’s T)ay, chiefly in time of sermon, sal be a]>pre- 
hended and committed to pri ^ori by the autlioritic of the magistrates, arul severely 
punished.” — (Ib.) On 5th April 1658, “ the magistiMtes is to cause some 
luglish soultliers goe along the streets, and those outjiarts above written, both 
before sermon and after sermon, and lay hold ujion both young and old whom 
they find out of their houses or out of the church.’'— (P. 305.; iio much for 
Edinburgh. At Glasgow likewise the gates wore oidered to be closed, but only 
daring certain hours of the Sabbalh. (Wodrows Jiioyraphiral Colle.rtionSj 
printed for the Maitland (Tub, vol. ii., part ii., p 38 ) Tlie effect of these 
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wanls a widow, naiiiod Margaret Dickson, was accused of “ transgress- 
ing the Lord’s day, havituj spits and roasts at the fire in time of sermon,^'* 
Having acknowledged the sin, she was ordained to pay two thalers 
(eight murks), “ with certification that if she bo found guilty of tho 
like hereafter she shall bo made to pay double, as likewise to be 
brought before the congregation to make public satisfaction,” — (P. 
304.) 

Prom tho Rossioii Records of other parts of Scotland, wo learn that 
measures similar to those above noticed were extensively employed for 
tho promotion of Sabbath-observance. In Aberdeen, which has al- 
ready been briefly referred to, an elder or deacon of tho Church, if 
absent from the preaching, incurred a penalty of “ twa shillings;” for 
“ others honest persons of tho town,” the tine was sixpence. Nov. 24, 
1575, it is ordained that “ all persons being absent fra the preaching 
on the Sunday, without lawful business, and all persons ganging in tho 
gait, or playing in the links [downs], or other places, the times of 
preaching or prayers on the Sunday, and all persons making morcat 

stringent measures ujiou the morals of the people will bo inquired into in a 
Biibscquont Note. 

During the period referred to, the captors or searchers continued to ply their 
unpopular vocation on Sundays, not only in Kdinburgh, but extensively through- 
out Scotland - instances of which appear in Sehctionn from the lierords of the 
Kirk-Se^sion, «fcc. of Aberdeen, pp. 20, 27. (8th May 1(103, and 7th May 1C09) ; as 
vvcdl ;i8 in tho Perth and Ayr Uegisters c{uoted below, and in Wodrow s Jiio~ 
grai>hieal Collections, vol. ii., part ii., p. 30. Dr IjCo says he had not been able 
to ascertain that the custom of perambulating the streets in quest of Sabhath- 
hreakers continued later than the year 1730 4117, p. 273); but at Perth it 

survived at least till 1775 (see The fl^toitiswoode Miscellany, vol. ii., p. 244 ; 
Ddinhiirgh, 1845) ; and in tlie West of Seotlaiul (where fanaticism has always, 
since tlie Ih'fornnuion, ke}>t a iiriiier hold of the people than in other IjOW- 
Jand districts) it lingered till tlie beginning of the present century. This avc 
learn from the evidence of the Uev. Duncan Macfavlan of Keiifrew hofoic the 
same coiuiulttee. “ It is an old Scottish practice," sii^s he, “which 1 have 
heard often gpoken of by those who lived a generation before me, and of which 
1 have also heard much from the iiiemhers of my own church, when I w'as 
a minister in one of the suburbs of lilasgiiw. Mlders of our eliurchcs were, at 
the period to which I refer, accustomed to walk the streets in tow^iis, tw^o and 
two ill turns, during the hours of divine service, to take notice of children or 
disorderly persons strolling about, and to attempt, by moral suasion, to induce 
them to go to their houses, or to go to church; and if those means w’oro ineili- 
ciont, they ivcre handed over to the civil niayhtrate. This practice continued till, 
from an increase of po})ul!ition, an increa'^e of vice,” [an increase, ho might have 
added, of iiicii’s know’lege of their rights, and respect for those of each other,] 
“ and a growing want of support on the part of the magistrates'’ [w'ho doubtless 
had better learned the limits of civil jurisdiction], “ it was gradually given up ; 
and I am not aware at tliis niomeiit whether any society of the description now 
given exists in Scotland ; but I believe, from the accounts I have had, that they 
did continue to exist till within a dozen years ago. I ought to have added, that 
this was not conhiied to the elders of the church, but that well-disposed indivi- 
duals associated with thorn, took turn wiih them, and carried into eifect those 
objects.’’ — (Ci,. 3093, ji. 229.) lie adds ((i. 3700, p. 230), “ It w^as in conse- 
quence of legislative enactments nut being fully carried into etiect, that the 
associations to which I rel’crred gradually ceased to operate ; the persons who 
went round to repress Sabbath abuse were often insulted, and being unsup- 
ported by the magistrates, gradually gave up acting as they did formerly, it 
having been voluntary and gratuitous.” Tlio practice is alluded to by Sir 

alter Scott in the twentieth chapter of Rob Roy. 
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merchandise on Sunday within the torwn, . . . sail be secluded 

Ira all benefit of the kirk unto the time they satisfy llio kirk in their 
repentance, and [the] magistrate by ane pecuuial pain.”"^ Nov. 28, 
1602, “ the wife of James Baiinermaii, for w«)ikini^ on the Sabbath- 
day [is] unlawit in (>s. 8d.” “ ^fhe same day, the session ordains 

that iiae baxters within this burgh work nor bake, any i»akoii meat 
in time coining on the Sabbatlwbiy.” Four AherdoiMi citizens 
were, Jan. 16, 1603, “ unlawit, ilk ane of them, in 3s. Id. for 
their absence fra the sorinons on Sunday last, eonfessit by them- 
selves.’^f On 8th November 1608, the eiti/ens were, dn^adl'nlly 
alarmed by an earthquake, on account of wiiich a day of fasting and 
liiiin illation was {ippointc<l by the magistrates and clergy. Uie par-’ 
ticular sin for which tills scourge was thought to have been semt, 
was the custom of salmon-Hshing on Siiuday; and aeeordingly llio 
proprietors of salmon-fishings were called before llie Si‘s>ioii and rcj- 
huked. Some, says the record, ‘promoist absoliilelit‘ to forlujar, holli 
hp thame selllis and thair servamlis, in tymo cumming ; ntlieris pro- 
moist to fovliear, upon the condition sllb^e(]nent ; and sum ])lainlie 
refuissit anyway to I’orlxair, and sum wer not yit througlilio resol iieil.”']; 
From the record of a previous “ dealing” uilli these salmun-llslieis, 
ill 1606, we discover the grounds of the cuntiunaev of some of tliom 
on this occasion : for “ Maistoi* Tliomus Mengzios [ouo of those who 
“ plainlio refuissit to forliear”], being exhorted ho the moderalour 
to sanctilio the Jiordis iSaboih, in ahstening from the working of his 
salinound fischingis thairoiv, ansuerit, (iuhen ane law sal be maid in 
jiarliaincnt, or in ane convontioun of estates, prohibiting vniuersallie 
throw this liaill kingdonio ony working of sal mend fiscliingis on llio 
Saboth day, ho shall then obey the law; hot till tiio law 1)(‘ maid 
vniversallio, he aiilhoritio and consent of the estates, [h(‘J ndhsit to 
iihslene fnnn working of liis lischii-gio on tlio •'‘■almth day, alledgiiig it 
wes lanclifnlJ to him to lische thairoii, according to vse ami woiint 
past luemoiie of man, till auo comiiioun law suld he maid in the con- 
trar ; and, farder, that it wes no pro])hcinal ioiui nor Inak of the 
Saboth to lische thair wattcris Ihairoii.” § Fight other imle])emlmit 
fishers, w ho iindorstood tlieir rights, ami were not dis|)OMjd to let tlui 
clergy eiKi/oacb upon thoni, gave the same reply ; ami as not even a 
throat against tliom is recorded, it would appear tliat the »Sossion 
found their reasons uiianswerahle. Salmon-fishing, it is evident, was 
not considered hy either party as falling under the prohibition of 
“ handy-laljouriiig or working” in the Act of Parliament passed in 
1579. Even the awful warning of the earthquake had no effect on 
several of those uninipressiblo Aberdonians, who jierhaps wore so ini- 
roasonable as to desiro some better evidence lliaii the Kirk-S(ission’s 
anuounceineiit, of its connexion with the practice complained of. || In 

* Selections from Records of Kirk-Session, &c., p. 21. 

t lb., p. 24. X lb., p.64, § lb., p. 51. 

II ‘‘ In a rude state of society, all great calninltic.s are regarded by tlie people 
as judgments of God on the wickedness of man. Tims, in our own time, 
the priests persuaded a large part of the population of Clnli, and perhaps be- 
lieved themselves, that the fatal earthquake of 1822 was a sign of the wrath 
of Heaven for the great political levolution just then coll^umm^lt(■d in South 
America, in like mannei*, [in] the account given to 8olon hy the Kgyptian priests, 



saliiion-lisliiiig' on Siiiiday was forbiddoii from tlio pulpit at OM 

of the submersion of the island of Atlantis under the waters of the ocean, after 
repeated shocks of an earthquake, we find that the event happened when Jupi- 
ter liJid seen the moral depravity of the inhabitants. (Plato’s Titntcna.y' — (l^y- 
ell's Prindphs of (looJogyj 7th ed., p. 11.) 

In the Kirk- iSohS ion Register of Perth, we read of “ a fearful inundation of 
waters” which happened there on 16th October 1621, “ compassing the same 
in all parts, so tliat thereby the brig of Tay was hailly dung [thrown] down, 
except onJy one bow [arch] thereof standing.” The cause of this deluge was 
long-continued heavy rain, along with '■* a great tempestuous wind at the oast.” 
“The like fearful inundation of waters was never seen at Perth in no living 
man's remembrance, which put the peojile in such fear that they looked for 
nothing but to have been destroytMl; whereupon Mr John Malcolm, minister, 
powerfully endued with (lod’s Spirit, caused ring the preaching boll on Sun- 
day at seven hours in the morning [the Hood having risen rapidly a few hours 
before], and the liaill inhabitants came to the kirk. And there he exhorted 
them to repent for their sins, which had provoked tlie said judgment of (Jod to 
come upon the city ; assui ing them that if they wore truly penitent therefor, 
Sind w^ould a\ow to (iod to siinend their lives in time ^•oming, (fod would avert 
llis judgment, nnd give thorn deliveramio. IVIiose powerful exhortations moved 
the people to ery to (lod wiMi tears, clamours, and erics, and to liold up their 
Jiaiids to (Jod [that th<‘y would] amend their lives, and every one of them to 
abstain from their domestic sins. The like humiliation both of men and women 
htis not been seen within Perth before. Fasting, preaching, and prayers, con- 
tinued all that week. Our pastor with grea^ magnanimity insisted in exhorting 
tlie people to true ropcntanco and amendment of their lives. The waters be- 
gan somewhat to decrease after noon on Sunday ; but after daylight passed 
there arose a greater tempest of wind and rain tlian at anj time before, which 
so atVrightcd tlio people that night, that they looked for Jiothiijg but [that] the 
waters should have arisen to greater height nor they were bc6)ve. iv’otwdth- 
stauding there(»f inirjiculously, through the mercy of Ood, by [beyond] all men's 
expectation, the waters greatly in the meantime decreased, which in the morn- 
ing moved the people in the kirk and all other places to give most hearty thanks 
to Cod for his imu’cy towards them." (^f^jH>tthwoode Miscvllamfj vol. ii., pp. 298- 
300. 

The llev. .lolm Parker Jjawson, in his prefatory remarks to the Extracts 
from the Register just quoted, gives {lib. nt.^ pp. 229 231) a far from flatter- 
ing account of the .Scotch lvirk-Scssion.s in the sixtcentli and scvciitcoiitli cen- 
turies. The power of those Kirk-Scssions,” says he, “ which are now’ private 
assemblages in whose meetings and proceedings the public take no interest 
wdintcver, is defined to be the cognisance of parochial matters and cases of 
scandal ; hut in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially during the 
Covenanting reign of terror after the outbreak ol’the civil war against Charles I., 
the Kirk-Sessions of Scotland were the sources of excessive tyranny and op- 
pression —were arbitrary, inquisitorial, and revengeful, to an extent which ex- 
ceeds all belief. It is truly stated by the author of the Memoirs of Loclieill — 
^ Kvery parish had a tyrant, w'ho made the greatest Lord in his district stoop to 
his authority. The kirk was the place where he kept his court; the pulpit his 
throne or tribunal from whence he issued out his terrible decrees ; and twelve 
or fourteen sour ignorant enthusiasts, under the title of Kldors, composed his 
council. If any, of what ([uality soever, had the assurance to disobey his orders, 
the dreadful sentence of excommunication was inimcJiatcly thundered out 
against him, his goods and chattels ronliseated and seized; and he himself being 
looked upon as actually in the possession of the devil, and irretrievably doomed 
to eternal perdition, all that c.»nvcncd with him were in no better esteem.* — 
(Memoirs of Sir Kwen Camewn of Locheilly 4to. Edin. 1842, printed for the 
Abbotsford 1‘lub, p. 87, 88.) They assunietl and exercised tlie pow’er of fining 
and imprisoning in the most capricious, unrelenting, and dogmatical manner, 
dictating to the municipal authorities, and conducting themselves as if they 
were infallible. . . . Another peculiarity of the Presbyterian Kirk-Sessions 



Aberdeen, by direction of the General Assoiiibly, under pain of ecclo- 

was, that they had no idea of toleration, and we accordingly find that they 
spoke and acted on tlio assumption that no other religion was ever to be allow'cd 
in the kingdom except that whi<*h they pr»>f*e.ssod. who ot wil“ 

fully delayed to communicate were eumwoncd before the Kirk-f^eeeiouSf and fined or 
unprisoned. Whoever was not of their way of tlnnking was hrunded by .them 
as an enemy of the ' Kvangell,’ or they brought forwanl their usual, tnul at all 
times convenient, charge of Pojicry, All persons wlio were avowed or alleged 
Homan Catholics were expected to be punislied by exile and forfeiture of their 
property. In minor matters, the preacher and his Ivirk-Session took cognisance 
of almost every occurrence, whether frivolous or important. Tliose who played 
games on certain long-ohservcd holidays wore summoned before them, and im- 
prisoned for contumacy if they refused to appear. Scolding and malicious wsindjil 
were also punishable, and absence from the preachings hnabl<*. U is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that multitudes even of the peasantry belicld the legal sup- 
pression of Presbyterianism in ►Scotland, soon after the acceshion of .lames Vl^to 
the bjngli.sh Crown, without regret, and evinced no opposition to the establi.'^h- 
ment of the Kpiscopate. This was particularly the ca^c w'itli tlie eiti/.ens nf 
Perth, as appears from these selections, and the only objectors a'ppear to liavo 
been some of their niini.sters, who, liowcver, merely opposed a few of the minor 
ecclesiastical arrangejiients. The worthy burgesses of the ‘ Pair City' unani- 
mously conformed to Ppi.scopa cy." — (l*p. li.lJ.) 

As tlie foregoing observations are iroiii the pen of an ICpiseopalian, the 
Presbyterian reader may suspect them to be highly coloured. In that case J 
recommend tlie perusal not only of the Ueeords to wlju h tlioy an* prefixed, but 
also of the minutes of the other l\.irk-S»*.‘sions whose proceedings are referred 
to in the preceding pages. It may he well aKo to look at. certain ordinances 
passed by the Cencral Assemlily of the ('liureh of Sj-othunl in 1G413, IGiO. and 
1618, against Papists and other obnoxious jicrsons ; printed in the Aiti* «»/ tio 
Assembly, pp. 50, 141, 194. (Iklin. 1846). Uy tlie.se ordinances the Koinaii 
(kitholics were prohibited in a most tyjaniiie'il and cruel manner from tin* 
exercise of their religion, from instructing their ehihlren in v\liattliey them- 
selves (who had the sole right to judge in the matter) regard*‘d as religious 
ti’uth, from associating with friends or pric.stsof their own p^iruasioii, and even 
fi’oni retaining any Papist in tlicir ser>ice ! 

It is dillicult to imagine by wliat porver.‘?c logic Hr lletlieringtoii has been 
able to convince himself that intolerance, in the riglit sen.^.c of the word, 
DC s'or was the character i.'stic of the Presbyterian (.’linich. JOspre^sions,'’ says 
he, “of a severe aspect against that toleration wliieli included ail Kiinl.sof blas- 
phemous and iinmorfil rici'iitionsiiess niuy’^ he found in tlie w'ri tings of our 
fathers, and may he warped and misinterpreted by party writt rs ; and we may 
even admit that they were not at all times sufficiently guanled in their lan- 
guage ; hut if anything like a fair allowance he made for tlie spirit of the 
times, and the peculiar circu in stances amidst which they acted and wrote, 'riiv.v 
WILL STAND COMPLETIiLY VINDICATED FUO»I THE CllAIKJE UF INTOLERANCE 
AND SPIRITLAL DESl'OTIS.M.’’ — (History of the Church of Scotland j p. 341.) The 
“ fair allow'ance” here claimed must he large indeed : even in our own times of 
comparative freedom, a very considerable allowance is needed for the viinlica- 
tion of some of the Scottish clergy from the charge. As for Ur llelhcringtoii's 
insinuation that the hostility of our fathers to the toleration advocated by the 
Independents was excited only bj' demands (made by fanatics and niadinon) for 
the toleration of “all kind.s of hlasphemous and immoral licentiousness,*’ tlii^ 
is amply refuted by facts already adduced. (See pp. 1.50 1 do not .Stiy 

that the Preshyterians were peculiar In their intolerance; hut how any man 
who knows their writings, and undcrstarKlh what intolerance i.**, can deny that 
they were intolerant to u high degree, I am quite unable to understand. Why, 
even in the beginning of the eighteenth century, wo find the (.Iciicral Asscinhly 
strictly prohibiting all persons to preach or disseminati* any doctrine at vari- 
ance with the Confc.ssion of ETaith ; and opposing almost franticly the giving of 
liberty to all sects to meet for public worship. (Arts^ l)p. 3li9, 4G9, 502.) To 
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sioistical punisliineiits. Spalding says that ‘‘ this Assoiubly Act luaJo 

take an additional Instance: Was it not an act of '^spiritual despotism” tu 
proliibit, as the minister of Perth did in 1595, a merchant of that town from 
visiting Popish countries ,in the course of his business ? For on the 22d of 
December in the year mentioneil, one Alexander .Lawrie was, we find, inter- 
rogated by the ^riinister of the Fair City, “if, in his last being out of this 
country, he had been in Spain : [he] answered, that he was in Portugal, but 
was never present at ina‘'S, neither gave reverence to any piocession, and that 
he was never demanded by any concerning his religion. The Said Alexander 
being removed and censured, it ivas thouylu •jood by the Session that he should 
be adnionished not to travel to these parts ayain, eccept that they were otherwise 
rejotmed in refiyion — {Spottisivoodc MiseelUiny, vol. ii., p. 274.) Three years 
before, namely in 1502, the ministers of Kdinburgli (without, of course, at 
all becoming liubJc to the cliarge of intolerance and spiritual despotism”) 
prohibited the merchants there from haunting and resorting to Spayne,” 
alleging that they crmld not make voyage to Spain wilhtiut danger of their 
sauls;” in other words, that Protestant truth could not stand uii encounter 
with PopisJi error. Tlie merchants liowever paid no attention to this edict, 
and being cited befoio the Session v\erc ordered by that tolerant body to 
yield all due obedience to the command. I’pon this tliey complained to the 
king, wJio took them under his protection and gave them liberty to travel; 
“ whereat the ministers were sa grieved, that they boasted [threatened] the 
inerchiiiit.s w ith e.vcommiinication. Hut the Provost and (’ouncil of Edinburgh 
interceded, and stayed that purpose ; because that to the merchants divers 
fcjpanyards wore addebted, whilk wad never be ropayit unless they W'cnt 
tlieinselves to make count and reckoning with them ; and sicklike divers of 
them wore owing to creditors there, and in that respect till their counts were 
perfyted and ended, they could not abstene from travelling. . , . Sa 

that for thir respect is the ministers had patlenec for that time, otherwise this 
matter had turned to a great popular scisine.” The ministers were at the 
same time dideated in an attempt which they made to abolish the Monday's 
weekly marke t, on the plea that all who came to it “ did address themselves to 
their journey ujjon Sunday, whilk day sould be sanetiiied and keepit holy. 
IJiit,*’ says tlie historiiin, among many groat unfallible reasons, it was 'fun- 
den that the maist part of the inercat folks did never address themselves to 
journey wJiiJt’ [until] Mondny niorning, and tliercfore tlie mercat sould not cease ; 
and as to these that, eamo far oil', it became the pastors of their parochin to hin- 
der them. And besid«‘ all tliis, that mercat day was authorised to the town by 
the princes of ancient time, and therefore it became not a subject to consent to 
the abolition tliereuf, unless the matter were moved in presence of the three 
i'states of Parliament.’’--- {UisLorie of King James the Sc.i't, printed for the Haiina- 
tyiie Club, pp. 254 -li.) 

These particulars may recal to the memory of some a foolish attempt made 
in September 1850, through the iiifiuence, it is said, of certniri Free Church 
ministers and other Sabbatarians, to alter from Monday to Tuesday the com- 
mencement of the I’alkirk Tryst (our greatest sheep and cattle market, held 
thrice a-year in autiinui) ; on which occasion many dealers resisted the change, 
and the business of the market was thrown into the utmost confusion. So 
great was the public inconvenience and indignation, that hut for the rcsl^ora- 
tion of the established practice, vvhich was conceded with a bad grace in the fol- 
iovving year, the market would in all likelihood have been destroyed for ever. 
“I heard,” says a correspondent of the Scotsman, 14th ISept. 1850, “many 
cattle-dealers from England and other places declare that if the day w'cre changed 
they could not attend the Tryst, as it would interfere with other markets. In 
fact, the general opinion of all present seemed to be that this important market 
would be ruined, and many and deep were the execrations uttered against the 
bigots who had interfered with it. I hope you will exert your pen against these 
follies, and give tlie Free Kirk clergy a lesson not to interfere with things 
quite out of their province.” In the same paper an indignant “ Stirlingshire 
Farmer” show's that such a change as the one attempted would not diminish, but 
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some obedience with great difficulty, for it was thought no sin to fish 
upon the Sabbath-day before.”* 

By a stern act of the Aberdeen Town-Council, passed in 1598, a 
severe tariff of fines was ordained for various ranks of people on their 
staying away from Sunday and week-day services in the ehurchos, 
every husband to bo answerable for his wife, and every niasler for his 
servants. A burgess of guild or his wife was to pay thii*tcf*n shillings 
and fourpence /or absence on Sunday. “ Likewise, following the 
example of other wool reformit congregations of this realm, [the Coun- 
cil] statutes and ordains that the wives of all burgesses of guild, and of 
the maist honest and substantioiis craftsmen of this burgh, sail sit in 
the midst and body of the kirk in time of sermon, and not in the side 
ailes, nor behind pillars, to the effect they may mair easily sec and 
hear the deliverer Snd preacher of the word ; and sick like ordains, 
that the women of the ranks foresaid sail repair to the kirk, every 
ane of them having a clock, as Ihc maist docent and comely outer gai- 
meiit, and not with plaids as has boon frequently used ; ami that every 
ane of them likewise sail have stiiiles, sa mony as may coinmodiously 
have the same, according to the decent ft»rm observed in all reformit 
burghs and congregations of this realm.”f 

At Perth, Jaii. 8, 1582-3, “ it was ordained that an elder of 
every quarter [district] shall pass through the same evtu'v Sunday 
ill time of preaching before noon, their time about, ami note thorn 
that are found in taverns, haxttu’s’ booths, or on tin' gaits, ami dilate 
them to the Assembly, that every one of them that is absent from the 
kirk maybe poinded for twenty shillings (Scots), according to the Act 

might increase, tlie amount of iSunday travelling, and thus entirely disappoint the 
hopes of its promoters. ‘‘The Sunday tra\ oiling,” snys ho, “ whh'li was (or- 
merly near the Tryst, will take place at a «lay’s journey farther off, and the 
annoyance, if any, is shifted from your own iloor to your neigliboiir’s. In fact, 
the elleot is more likely to be, that many who like tlieir stock to go fresli into 
market, and wdio formerly travelled during the week that they might rest on 
the Sunday in the neighbourhood of the market, will now travel on Sunday and 
rest on Monday. 8ueli is the result which this paltry meddling is likely to 
bring about. »So ignorant arc tlic clorieal wire-drawers of the most common 
details of the business by wdiich men earn their broad, that when they bring 
their theological crotchets to bear on them, they produce an effect directly the 
reverse of their object. . . . Jn a word, this obtrusive and meddling spirit 

of the Sabbatarians cannot be borne with much longer. Their false preten- 
sions we could laugh at, and their on'ensive cant we could shut our oars to, hut 
this deranging of the business-relations of life is not to be endured. In fact 
the influence of priestcraft is greater among us than our social well-being ad- 
mits, or ouv pride wdll permit us to acknowledge. It has grown great, is grow- 
ing, and must he diminished. As a quiet farmer hinted to me on the Tryst 
ground, if they go much farther we shali require a second Cromwell to put the 
house in order.” 

Our free press is a better protection than either a King James or a Cromwell ; 
and through it I am here contributing such aid as I can, to the diflicult enter- 
prihc of driving back the indiscreet portion of the clergy to their appropriate 
sphere of usefulness, where plenty of much more creditable occupation may be 
found by them. 

^ Spalding’s History of the Troubles in Scotland, printed for the Bannatyne 
Club, vol. i., p. 306. 

t Aberdeen Council Records, printed for the Spalding Club, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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of rarliaiijciit.”^ Soon after, a married woman, named Hunter, is fined 
throe pounds for her absence from church during the bygone year, 
and other three pounds for her absence during the time of fasting. — ■ 
(P. 246.) In September 1585, tavern-keepers are subjected to a fine 
of 20s. for selling wine and ale in time of sermon. — (Pp. 251.) In 
1587, the Sunday penalties are extended to the Tliursday sermon. — 
(P. 257.) July 31, 1598, “Andrew liobertson, chirurgeon, being 
accused for breaking of the Sabbath by polling and razing of the 
Laird of , declared that ho did it quietly at tlie request 

of the gentleman, without outgoing.”— (P. 276). Ho was ordained 
to make repentance, and warned for the future. It will bo under- 
stood that under the designation of chirurgeon both surgery and the 
functions of the barber were embraced. — Tlic Session also exerted it- 
self to prevent IlighhDid reapers from sauntcriflg on the streets on 
Sunday, Avaiting to bo hired (August 1593) ; and took strong measures 
to put an end to the practice of cadgers departing from the Saturday 
market on Sunday morning (^larcli 1599). Pour persons Avero re- 
buked in November of the latter year for “ playing at golf on the North 
Inch in the time of the pn'aching after noon, on the Sabbath,” a sport 
Avhich is not uoav indulged in upon Sunday in any part of Scotland. 

Similar extracts from the Session Ilccords of Ayr, are published in 
the WodroAV Society’s Jliugraidiies, \ol. i., p. 45. In 1604 certain 
Sabbath-breakers Avero “ ordanit to be put into thcthofis hoal and 
in 1611, “ it is ordayned bo the Session that qnhasoevor beds found 
either upon yo bye gait, or on the hills, be the searchers, after that ye 
text 1)0 road l)e ye minister on ye Sabl)oth"day, they sal bo commitit 
as breakers of ye Sabboth, and sal satisfio ac(;or<liuglio ; and also that 
nane leave yo kirk l)efoir tlie preaching be say’d, under yo kirk pains.”f 

Dr Cook, in his Jfisloiy of the Church of Scotland y gives the folloAving 
account of King Jaiiica’s Book of Sports, and the circumstances at- 
tending it. After recording the abortive altempls made by that 
“ most dread soATroign,” Avhilst visiting Scotland in 1617, to establish 
there a conformity in Avorship and ceremonies Avith the Church of Eng- 
land, ami to vest iji his OAvn person the Avhole ecclesiastical poAvers of 
the Assembly of the Clnirch of Scotland, ho proceeds : — “ Soon after 
this James left Scotland, mortified by the disjday of that s])irit of re- 
sistance Avith Avhicli ho had often struggled in his earlier days, but 
Avhich he probably flattered himself had been extinguished ; and dis- 
appointed that all Avliich ho had expected to accomplish by his pre- 
sence was yet to be obtained. It Avas on his progress to Ijondoii, when 
he was passing through Lancashire, that, perhaps to console himself 
for having been thwarted in making ecclesiastical regulations for Scot- 
land, ho declared it to bo his pleasure, that his good people should not, 
after divine service, be discouraged from taking any lawful recreations ; 
and in the following year (18th May 1618) he issued a proclamation, 
in.which he enumerated these recreations. In this strange ordinance, 

* Extracts from the Kirk-Scssion Register of Perth, in the Spottiswoodo 
Miscellany, vol. ii., p. 243. 

t Wodrow Society’s Biographies, vol. i., p. 47.— For cases in the Synod of 
Fife, see Selections from its Minutes, printed for the Abbotsford Club, pp. 17, 
18, 21, 23, 29, 30, 32, 40, 126, 128, 131, 133, 137, 152, 168, 166, 181. 
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lio coimnaiuled that his subjects should not bo prevented, upon the 
Lord’s Day, from dancing, archery, leaping, (*r vaulting, — from having 
May-games, Whitson-ales, inorrice-danccs, — in short ho protected, by 
his royal authority, what would have roiulorcd the religious services 
of tho Lord’s Day useless, and would have made that day a day of 
rioting and debauchery. Yet, that he might seem to ho actuated by 
pious motives, he employed this indulgence, so sliuching to a truly re- 
ligious mind, as a means to insuro attendanco upon divine Avorsliip : 
for the amusements which lie couutcnam-cd were to be en joyed only by 
such as had been present in their own parish churches.'^ 

“ This act of his Majesty was regarded with much uneasiness by 
many of the English clergy, who dreaded tliai it would ho I'xtoiulod 
to tho whole kingdom. 'Numhin-s resolved that they would disobey, 
and the Lord IMfiyor of London even arresb'd tho King’s carriages, 
Avhich, upon a Sunday, were passing through tho city. His ^lajosty 
was at length induced not to persist in setting liis autliority in opjio- 
sitioii to sound reason, and to tho practice of tb.c purest times of the 
Catholic Church ; and little moro attention was paid to this matter 
till itw«as unhappily revived in tho tiino ofChai lcs, and increased the 
discontent, whieli every conscieiilions sacrifice slionid have boon made 
to remove. f Tho iiitelligenco of tiie King’s proclamation was soon con- 
veyed to Scotland, and it could not fail lo impress the ministers who 
had resisted the pretensions of .lames, with tho eonvictioii, that, in 
doing so, they hacl indeed served the cause for which, in the love of 
truth, they coid ended and suilbrcd.”+ 

I have inserted this naj-ralivo of events formerly related at greater 
length (sec pp. J 1 1 s/v/.), for tho purpose of commenting on several 

points which it is diilicult to pass over in sihmee. I'he reader who re- 
members what was said coiiconiing the Book of Sports in a priivious 
part of this volume, Mill bo struck with the ingenious and not very 
candid colouring which Dr Cook hns Jierc given lo tho M'holo aflair. 
In the first place, lie gives us no intimation of the fact mentioned in 
the documejit itself, that the people of Jjancashiro had complained 
to tho King of tho obstruction of tbeir accustomed riicn'ations on 
Sunday liy tho Puritans — a reasonablo complaint, which loudly called 
for redress. This represoutation of tlioii-s, which, as ue saw, natu- 
rally found a willing seconder in JaiiR'i's own dolibovate opinion of 
the utility of jiopular recreations, is studiously kept out of view by 
Dr Cook ; and instead of it lie substitutes bis own mere r.onjeciurc, 
that “ perhaps to console himself for having been thwarted in making 
ecclesiastical regulations for Scotland,” he (Icclarod his pleasure in the 
manner referred to. — Secondly, it is foolish or unfair to confound, as 
Dr Cook docs, such healthful and iimoccnt recreations as tho Declara- 
tion specifies, with that “ rioting and debauchery” which in fact they 
were expressly intended to supersede; for one of tho inconvoniouces spe- 

* “ Collier's I’kcl. Hist., vol. il., p. 711, 712. Uapin’s Hist, of England, vol. 
ii., p. 194, 195. CaldcAvood's History, p. 686. Wodrow’.s MSS., vol. Hi., in 
Life of Spottiswoode, p. 69.” 

t “ Collier and llapin, as last quoted. Note by Tindal to p. 198 of R.apin’s 
second volume. NcaHs History of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 114, 115.” 

J History of the (Jhurch of Scotland, by George <.''ook, D.D., vol. ii., pp. 
281-283. Edinburgh, 1815. 
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cified in tho Declaration, and thereby proposed to bo removed, is, 
“ that this prohibition (by the Puritans) barroth the coFnmon and 
raeanor sort of people from using such exorcises as may make tlieir 
bodies more able for war when His Majesty or his successors shall 
have occasion to use them, ami in place thereof scU up tippUug and filthy 
dninJxmuess, and breeds a number of idle and discontente<l speeches 
in their ale-houses : For when shall the common people have leave 
to exercise, if not upon tho Sundays and holy-days, seeing they must 
a])ply their labour and win their living in all working-days ?” 
Whether such exorcises as the King favoured, or tippling and filthy 
drunkenness, or even the political discussions which ho disliked in the 
ale-houses, were most calculated to “render the religious services of 
the Jjord’s Day useless,” 1 leave to the judgment of the reader. — 
Thirdly, Dr Cook ascribes to the King a base bypocriticjil motive, for 
Avhich ther(^ is not a shadow of pretext : it was, forsooth, in order 
“ that he m/fjht scr.m to he actuated hy piouft wotirea,^' that James “em- 
ployed this indulgence as a means to insure attendance upon Divine 
worship.” I cannot think that had so sensible a writer as J'^r Cook 
perused with care I bo Declaration itself, he could have written so un- 
fairly ; for its wmrds shew that this pnrfc of the measure was dictated 
by what must bo allow’ed to have been tho very natural de sire to dis- 
courage sectaries from dcisorting the services of the Church of which 
tlio was legally tho Hoad, llo barred from tho liberty given 
to others “ all hnotm recvsa>nts wdio abstained from coming to Divine 
service, being therefore unworthy of any lawful recreation after tho 
service, that would not tii'st come to tlie church and servo God 
and as for those “ who, though conform in religion, had not been 
present in the church at the service of (rod, before their going to 
the said recreations,” and to whom tho recreations were “ in like sort 
prohibiied,” is it an overstretch of charity to bedievo that James 
thought tho service ol* God as cxcellont an employment for one part 
of Sunday, as recreations were for anotlnn* ] Tho recreations, no doubt, 
aro “shocking to a truly religious mind” which has been trained to 
regard them as sinful, but to other religious minds are not more shock- 
ing than tho desecration of Christmas or Good Friday (so oftensivo to 
the generality of “ truly religious minds” in England), is to religious 
minds in Presbyterian Scotland. Dr Cook thinks that in these pro- 
ceedings the King was “setting his authority in opposition to sound 
reason this is a matter of opinion, about which it is allowable to 
differ. His statement that the King acted in opposition to “ the 
practice of the purest times of the Catholic Church,” raises two 
questions : AVhen were those purest times ? and what harm was there 
in acting contrary to tho practice of even the purest times, if he had, 
as some think, yood reason to do so ? If the first three centuries of the 
Christian Church aro to be reckoned tho purest, it might have puzzled 
Dr Cook to prove that the recrcjitions protected by King James were 
excluded from “ the practice” which then prevailed. If proof exists, 
let those bring it forward who can. I wish, Aoreover, that some- 
body would throw light upon the story — borrowed by Dr Cook from 
Rapin’s annotator, who adduces for it only the miserahlo authority 
of Arthur Wilson (concerning whom see ante, p. 146-7) in Rennet’s 
collection, vol. ii., p. 709 — about tho Lord Mayor arresting tho King’s 
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carriages when passing through London on a Sunday. l>y virtue of 
what law could the Ijord Mayor of Loudon prevent the King’s car- 
riages from travelling at any timo along tho King’s highway 

The ropublication of iho Book of Sports hy Cliarlos I., and tho pro- 
ceedings consequent upon that measure, occasioned a Hood of theo- 
logical controversy about tho Sabbath, in the course of which a vast 

* Dr ITctherington, speaking ofthe revival of iho Hook of Sports by diaries 
I.,j5ays that “ notwithstanding the eniploymoiit of both power and guile, tho 
people, in a great many instances, refused to turn (rod's appointed times of holu 
rest into periods of Popidi or heathen saturnalia." — {The (.^hristian iHaUnUh eon- 
sidered in its Various Aspeets, p. 283.) When, whore, and by whom woie the 
people required to engage in Sunday sports on tho occasion referred to 'i The 
evidence formerly adduced on the subject (pp. 14G-148) appears to show con- 
clusively, that the object of the Declaration called the IJook of Sports was nt)t 
the imposition of sports upon the people, but merely tlic protection of such as 
were themselves desirous to enjoy their accustomed Sunday recreations, against 
the lawless and oppressive interference of the Puritans ; and since the pages 
referred to were printed, I hsivc had the satisfaction of observing that Southey, 
who had taken what seems to be the very rarely taken trouble 1o read the 
Book of Sports (for I find a considerable extract from it in bis Comnifm-PIore 
Jiook^ 1849, p. 18), regards the matter precisely as my own resca relies luiil 
led me to do. In liis Hook of the Church, cb. xvii, p. 417, 4th oil., writing of 
Archbishop Lund, he says : — At the same time he was loudly arraigned for pro- 
faneness, because the King, as his father had done before him, published a De- 
claration authorising law'ful sjiorts on Sundays, in opjiosition to rlie Sabba- 
tarian notions with which the Puritans were possessed. These faclious people, 
although impatient of any observances which the instil utions of 'their country 
enjoined ’’’ [for whicli 1 do not blame them, whatever Southey niay have done], 

were willing to have imposed upon themselves and others obligations far more 
burthensome: they* would have taken Moses for their lawgiver, so ill did they 
understand tho spjrit of thedospol; and they adopted the rabbinical supersti- 
tions concerning the Sabbath, overlooking or being ignorant that the Sabbath 
was intended to be not loss a day of recreation than of rest. 

**The motives for this Declaration were uiiobjcctionahly good ; hut the just 
liberty which in happier times, and under proper parochial discipline, would 
have been in all respects useful, proved injurious in the then distempered state 
of public feeling. It displeased the well-intentioned jiart of the ('iilvinised 
Clergy, and it was abused in officious triumph by those who were glad of an 
opportunity for insulting the professors of a sour and dismal morality. ’’ 

An illustration of ||iis couqJ tiding remark is afl’ordcdby an extract from Bax- 
ter, inserted ante, p. 143. 

In reference to the exposure formerly given of some gross misrepresentations 
ill Wilson's History of the Life and Iteiyn of King James and in order to ])iit 
modern compilers further on their guard against believing too readily the 
party WTiters of the reign of Charles I,, I shall here extract the account given by 
Rushworth in the preface to his first volume, of tho tricks which then abound- 
ed. ‘fcPosterit 3 %” says he, “should know that some durst write the truth ; whilst 
other men’s fancies w^ere more busy than their hands, forging redations, build- 
ing and battering castles in the air ; publishing speeches as spoken in Parlia- 
ment which were never spoken there ; printing Declarations which were never 
passed ; relating battles which were never fought, and victories which wen* 
never obtained ; dispersing letters which were never writ by the authors ; to- 
gether with many such contrivances, to abet a party or interest. Pudet hcec op- 
probria. Such practice.s, and the experience I had thereof, and the impossibility 
for any man in after-ages to ground a true history, by relying on the printed 
pamphlets in our days whicli passed the press whilst it was without control, 
obliged me to all the pains and charge I have been at for many years together, to 
make a great collection ; and whilst things were fresh in memory, to separate 
truth from falsehood, things real from things fictitious or imaginary.” — (P, iii.) 

X 
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diversity of opinions wore maintained. The leading varieties are 
stated in a tabular form by Fuller and Dr Owen presents the fol- 
lowing instructive summary of the debated questions, in his First 
Exerntation concerninfj the Day of Sacred Rest : — 

“ The controversies,” says he, “ aliout the Sabbath (as we call it 
at present for distinction’s sake, and to determine the subject of our 
discourse), which have been publicly ^itated, are universal as to all 
its concerns. Neither name nor thing is by all agreed on; for 
whereas most Christians acknowledge (wo may say all, for those by 
whom it is denied are of no weight, nor scarce of any number), that a 
day on one account or other in the hebdomadal revolution of time, is to 
be set apart to the public worship of (rod, yet how that day is to be 
called, is not agreed amongst them. Neither is it granted, that 
it hath any name aflixed to it by any such means, that should cause 
it justly to bo preferred to any other that men should arbitrarily 
consent to call it by. The names which have been, and amongst 
some are still in use for its denotation and distinction, arc the seventh 
day, the Sabbath, the Jiord’s day, the first day of the week, Sunday ; 
so was the day now commonly observed called of old by the Grecians 
and Romans, before the introduction of religious worship into it. 
And this name some still retain, as a thing indilferent ; others sup- 
pose it Avere better to lot it fall into utter disuse. 

“ The controvci’sies about the thing itself are various, and respect 
all the concerns of the day inquired after. Nothing that relates to 
it, no part of its respect to the worship of God, is admitted by allun- 
contonded about. For it is debated amongst all sorts of persons — 

“ 1. Whether any part of time be naturally and morally to bo sepa- 
rated and set apjirt to tjie solemn Avorship of God ; or which is the same, 
whether it be a natuial and moral duty to separate any part of time 
in any revolution of it, unto divine service. I mean, so as it should 
be stated and fixed in a periodical roAolution ; othorwiso to say, that 
God is solemnly to be Avorshipped, and yet that no time is required 
thereunto, is an open contradiction. 

“ 2. Whether such a time supposed, bo absolutely and originally 
morjil, or made so by positive command, suited unto general principles, 
and intimations of nature. And under •this ciiisideration also, a 
part of time is called moral mctonymically from the duty of its ob- 
servance. 

“ 3. Whether on supposition of some part of time so designed, the 
space or quantity of it have its determination or limitation morally ; 
or merely by laAV positive or arbitrary. For the observance of some 
part of time may be moral, and the quota pars arbitrary. * 

“ 4. Whether every hiAv positiA’^c of the Old Testament were abso- 
lutely ceremonial, or whether there may not bo a laAV moral positive, 
as given to, and hindiiig on all mankind; though not absolutely 
Avritton in the heart of man by nature ; that is, wliothor there be no 
morality in any laAV, but Avhat is a part of the law of creation. 

“ 6. Whether the institution of the seventh-day Sabbath was 
from the beginning of the world, and before the fall of man, or 
whether it were first appointed when the Israelites came into the 

* Church History, B. xi., Cent, xvii., § 33. 
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wilderness. Tliis in itself is only a matter of fact ; yet such, as 
whereon the determination of the point of rip:ht, as to the universal 
obligation unto tlie observance of siicli a day, doth mucli depend ; and 
therefore hath the investigation and true stating of it, been much 
laboured in and after, by learned men. 

“ 6. Upon a supposition of the institution of the Sabbatli from tho 
beginning, whether tho additions made, and observances annexed unto 
it at the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, with the ends whoreunto it 
Wfis then designed, and the uses wliereunto it was employed, gave unto 
the seventh day a ueAv state distinct from wliat it had before ; although 
naturally the same day was continued as hetbvo. h'oi- if they did so, 
that new state of the (lay seems only to bo taken away under the N(*w 
Testament ; if not, the day itself seems to he aholishetl ; for that some 
change is made therein, frcmi what was fixed under the Jiidaical eco- 
nomy, cannot modestly he denied. 

“ 7. Whether ill tho fourth cominaiidinent, there ho a foundatioii of 
a distinction between a sevisiitli day in general, or one day in seven ; 
and that seventh day whii;li was the same numerically ami precisely 
from tho fonndalion of tho world. For whereas an obligation unlo 
the strict ohservamu^ oi‘ lliat day procis(‘ly, is, as we shall provi‘, plainly 
taken away in Iho Cfospel ; if the distinction inlimal(‘(l Ixj not allowed, 
there can he notliing remaining obligatory unto ns in that command, 
whilst it is supposed that that (lay is at all re(iuired tiieroin. Ibnice, 

“ 8. It is especially iiKpiired, whether a soventh day, or on(‘ day in 
seven, or in the liehdoniadal cycle, ho to bo observed holy unto tlio 
Lord, on the account of tho fourth commandment. 

“ 9. Whether under tlm New Testament all religions observance 
of days he so taken away, as that then^ is no divine oliligation riiinain- 
ing foe the observance of any one day at all ; hut that, as all days are 
alike in themselves, so are th(?y etjiially fn'o to ho disposiid of, and 
used by us, as otxasion shall re(|uire. For if the ohs(‘rvance of ono 
day in seven he not foiiiidod in the law of nature, e^J)ress(*(l in the 
original positive command concerning it ; and if it he not siated 
morally in tho fourth commandment ; it is certain that the neces- 
sary observance of it is now taken away. 

“ 10. On the a#icr extreme, whether the seventh day from the 
creation of the world, or tho last day of tho wo(‘k, he to he observed 
precis(dy under the New Testament by virtue of tho fourth command- 
ment, and no other. Tlic assertion h(jrcof supposeth that our Ijord 
Jesus Christ, tho Lord of the Sabbath,* hath neither changed nor re- 
formed any thing in or about the religious observance of a holy day of 
rest unto the Lord ; whence it follows, that such an ohservaiute can bo 
no part or act of evangelical worship properly so called, but only a 
moral duty of the Jaw. 

“ IL Whether on the supposition of a non-obligation in tho law 
unto the observaiico of tho seventh day precisely, and of a new day to 
be observed weekly under the New Testament, as tho Sabbath of tho 
Lord, on what ground it is so to be observed — 

“ 12. Whether of the fourth commaiulmoiit as unto one day in 

* Here a proper use is made of the phrase Lord of the Sabbath very dif- 
ferently from the practice of our modern Sabbatarians, adverted to ante,pp. 160, 
247. 

X 2 
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sevon, or only as unto some part or portion of time, or whether 
without any I’ospect unto that command as purely ceremonial. For 
granting, as most do, the necessity of the ohservance of such a day, yet 
some say, tliat it hath no respect at all to the fourth decalogical precept, 
w'hich is totally and ahsoliitoly abolished with the residue of Mosaical 
institutions ; others, that there is yet remaining in it an obligation 
unto the sacred separation of some portion of our time unto the 
solemn service of Clod, but indetermined ; and some that it yet pre- 
cisely requires the sanctification of one day in seven.* 

“ 13. If a day ho so to bo observed, it is inquired, on wbat ground, or 
by w'hat authority, there is an alteration made from the day observed 
undor the Old Testamoiit, iinio that now in use ; that is, from llie last to 
the first day of the Avook : wlictlier was this translation of the solemn 
worship of (rod made )»y Christ and his apostles, or hy the primi- 
tive church. b^or the same day might have been still continued, 
though the duty of its observance migdit have been fixed on a new 
reason and foiindatioii. For although our Lord Jesus Christ totally 
abolished the old solemn Avorsliip required hy the law of cominaiul- 
ments contained in ordinances, and hy his own authority introduced 
a ncAV law of worsliip according to institutions of his own, yet might 
ohedioiico uuto it in a soloiiui maimer have been fixed unto the former 
day. 

“ 14. Tf tliis^ore done by the authority of Christ and bis apostles, 
or bo supposed so to be, then it is inquired, Avheiliei- it Avero 
done by the express institution of a uoav day, or by a directive ex- 
ample, sufficient to design a particular day, no institution of a neAv 
day being needful. b\>r if aa’c shall suppose that tboro is no obliga- 
tion unto the observance of one day in soa ou imlisponsahly abiding on 
us, from the morality of the fourth comniaud, aa^o must ha \'0 an ex- 
pri'ss institution of a uoav day, or tlie authority of it is not divine ; 
and on the supposition tliat that is so, no such institution is necessary, 
nor can he properly made, as to the Avhole nature of it. 

“ 15. If this alteration of the day AA^ere introduced hy the primitive 
church ; then it is inquired, Avhether the coiitiiiuanco of the obser- 
vance of one day in seven he necessary or not. For Avhat was appointed 
thereby, seems to he no farther obligatory uutllll the churches of 
succeeding ages, than their couccriimeiit lies in the occasions and 
reasons of tlieir determinations. 

“ 16. If tho continuance of one day in scv^cn, for the solemn Avorship 
of God, be esteemed necessary in the present state of the church, 
then, Avhethor tho continuance of tliat uoav in general use, namely tho 
first day of the Aveok, ho necessary or not ; or Avh'cther it may not ho 
laAvfully changed to some other day. And sundry other the like in- 
quiries are made about the original institution, nature, use, and con- 
tinuance of a day of sacred rest unto tho liord. 

“ Moroov^er, amongst those avIio do grant that it is necessary, and 
that indispensably so, as to the present church-state, Avhich is under 

* How completely and happily we arc delivered from the necessity of attend- 
ing to these scholastic subtilties about the degree of cflicacy still remaining in 
the Fourth Commandment, by the plain dictate of common sense, that the Mosaic 
Law, having been promulgated to the Jews only (anie, p. 164), is not, and 
never was, obligatory on the Gentiles! 
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Jtn obligation from wlionce-cver it arise, neither to alter nor omit the 
observance of a day every week for the public worship of God, 
wherein a cessation from labour, and a joint attendance unto the 
most solemn duties of religion, are required of ns; it is not agreed, 
whether the day itself, or the separation of it to its j)ioper use and 
end, be any part in itself of divine worship, or be so merely relatively, 
with respect unto the duties to ho performed therein. And as to 
those duties thomstilves, they are not only variously rejn'estinti'd, hot 
great coiitontioii hath been about them, and the manner of their 
performances, as likewise concerning the causes and occasions which 
may dispense with our attendaiico unto tlunn. Indeed h(M*ein lies 
secretly the /x-^Aoi/ e/)t 8 o 9 ,'^ and principal eauso of all the strife that 
hath been, and is in the Avorld about this matter. Alen nmy teach 
the doctrine of a Sabbatical rest on what principles they ])leaso, de- 
duce it from wliat original they tliink good, if they ])lcad not for an 
exactness of duty in its observance ; if they enjoin not a religions 
careful attendance on the worship of God, in public and private, on 
the consciences of other men ; if they rc(inire not a watchfulness 
against all div(n*sions and avocations from the duties of the day ; th(‘y 
may do it Avithout much fear of op|)osition.* For all the concorn- 
meuts of doctrines and opinions which tend unto practice ai’e n'gu- 
lated thorehy, and embraced or rejected, as the practice pleasetli or 
disploaseth that they lead nnlo. 

“ Lastly : On a precise supposition that tlio observa.nce of such a 
day is necessary upon divine precept or institution, yet there is a 
controvci’sy remaining, about fixing its proper bomuls as lo its be- 
ginning and ending. For some would have this day of rest nioa- 
siired by the iirst constitution and limitation of time, unto a day from 
the creation ; namely from the evening of the day preceding nnto its 
own; as the evening and the morning wore said to he im DV 
‘ one day,’ Gen, i. 5. Others admit only of that proportion of time, 
which is ordinarily designed to tiiir labour on six dnys of the week ; 
that is, from its own inorniug to its own evening, with llie interposi- 
tion ol such diversions as our labour on otlu'r days doth admit and 
require.” I 

Among all thes^ perplexing varieties of opinion, one had the good 
fortune to bo preferred by the divines Avho assemble(l at Westminster ; 
and lo this chance the *r?cottish Freshyterians have ever since been 
iiiduhted for the advantage or disadvantage of regarding that variety 
as God’s truth. J But to those who think themselves as competent 

* The apple of iliscord. 

t Preliminary Mxercitali ms to Fixposition of the Kpistle to the Hebrews, 
cd. 1840, pp. 603-606 ; llxorc. xyxvi., § 4, 6, 6 — The Excrcitatioiis on the 
Habbath were originally published t^eitaralcly, in 1672. 8ee remarks ujjon them 
in Orine’s liife of Owen, pp. 207 270. 

j. The doctrine of the Westrninstor Coni'e.’‘sion about the Sabbath is as fol- 
lows : ~ As it is of the law of mitui’e that, in general, a due proportion of time be 
.set apart for the worship of («od, so in his word, by a positive, moral, and per. 
pctual commandment, binding all men in all ages, he hath particularly ap- 
pointed one day in seven for a fciabbath to be kept holy unto him, which, from 
the beginning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, was the last day ol' the 
week, and from the resurrection of Christ was changed into the lirst day of the 
week, which in Scripture is called the Lord's Day, and is to be continued to the 
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judges of the teaching of Scripture about a Day of Sacred Rest as 
the Puritan divines of the seventeenth century were, and who have 
found reason to interpret it difterently, it cannot but seem preposter- 
ous to be imperiously told at railway meetings (as we half-yearly are 
in Scotland), that in opposing the Sabbatarian notions of those di- 
vines, which are nowise the more infallibly true because they are held 
also by the Puritans of the present day, the standard of rebellion is 
raised against the Supreme Being himself. They will agree with Dr 
Owen iirthinking that “ nothing is more nauseous than magisterial 
dictates in sacred things, without an evident deduction and confirma- 
tion of Jisscrtions fi-oni Scripture testimonies. Some men,” says ho, 
“ write as if they Avere inspired or dreamed that they had obtained to 
themselves a Pythagorean reverence. Their irritin(js are full of strong 
anthoritfitive itssertions argvinff the (food opinion they have of themselveSy 
which I wish did not include an equal contempt of others. But any thing 
may he tasHy agfirmedy and as easily njccted'^'- 

Is it possil)Io for any impartial pei-son who can and does think upon 
the subject, to believe that if Jesus Christ had intended to impose upon 
his disciples the duty of observing the first day of the week eitbor as 
a Sabbath or as a day of worship, he would not have enjoined this ob^ 
servauce, and taken care that his injunction should he recorded ? A\^ould 
he liaA'o left room for endless disputations among oven the most learned 
and truth-loving of his folhnvcrs, about a matter so important to all, 
and respecting which the illiterate as well as the learned might have 
expcct(‘d to find no difficulty in ascertaining the truth? Yet the 
acute Dr Owen, unstaggered by the absence of a recorded command, 
or by St Paul’s express sanction of the esteeming of every day alike, f 

end of the world as the. Christian Sabbath. This Snbbath is then hept holy 
unto the fiOrd, when men, after a due preparing of their hearts, and ordering 
of their common atlairs beforo-hand, do not only observe a hol}*^ rest all the day 
from tlieir own works, words, and thoughts about their wordly employments 
and recreations, but also are taken up the whole time in the public and prK^ate 
exercises of liis worship, and in the duties of necessity and mercy.’’ — ( Westminster 
Confession of Faiths chap. 21, sections 7 and 8. Sec also the Larger Catechism, 
Q. il5-121, and Shorter Catechism, Q. 57—62.) 

" This account,’’ says Dr Cook, “ of the obligation of tie Christian Sabbath, 
and of the mode of keeping it, is founded altogether upon the idea that, with 
the exception of tlie change of day, the Vourth Commandment is binding upon 
Christians ; and the passages of Scripture which the framers of the Confession 
adduce in support of their views, are those which were applicable to the Jewish 
Sabbath, none, indeed, being conhitned in the New' Testament, the notion which 
they are urged to support not having, as lias been observed, appeared in the 
Ohristfan Church till a considerable period after the introduction of Christi- 
anity.” — (General and Historical View of Vhrutianityy vol. ii. p. 316.) 

* Op. cit. p. 607, § 8. 

t The only passage in w hich Dr Owen recognises the existence of Horn. xiv. 
is this : — “ We have the like common consent that whatever in the institution 
and observance of the Sabbath under the Old Testament, w^as peculiar unto that 
state of the Church, either in its own nature, or in its use and signification, or 
in its manner of observance, is taken aw ay by virtue of those rules, Rom. xiv. 
6; Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16, 17.” — (Exere. xxxix., § 29, p. 723.) After what 
was soW formerly about Rom. xiv. 5 (see p. 58), it is hardly necessary to 
state that I consider Dr Owen’s omission to look this passage fairly in the face, 
as a tacit avowal that he could not encounter it, and a proof that he had too 
much honesty and self-respect to substitute bluster for argument. 
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— aud after coming to the conclusion “ that the Mosaic Sabbath and 
the manner of its observance is under tlie gospel utterly taken 
away,”* — finds it possible to deduce from the ordinary fanciful . 
grounds (such as, that “ on this day our Lord Josus Christ irstM from 
his works in and by his resurrection,” and tliat this “ indication of the 
gospel day of rest and worship was embraced by the apostles”), the 
conclusion that the observance of the weekly Sabbath, wliicli lie main- 
tains to bo an institution founded on “ the law of our creation, rein- 
forced in the Decalogue, the summary representation of that great 
original law,” is “ a moral dtilf/, which hy dicimi authority is translated 
unto another 

Just a year before the publication of Owen’s work on the Day of 
Sacred Rest, Baxter produced his Treatise on the same siihjcjct, men- 
tioned in. a previous page.J In the preface ho mentions that the 
reason of his writing it “ was the necessity ami request of some very 
upright, godly imrsons, wdio are lately fallen into doubt or error, in 
point of the »Sahhatli-day ; conceiving, that because the fourth com- 
mandment was written in stone, it is wholly unchaiigeahle, and con- 
sequently the Seventh-day Sabbath in force, and that the Ijord’s-day 
is not a day separated by Und to holy worship. J kmnv,” seys he, 

“ that there was enough written on tliis sul)Ject long ago; But, 1. 
Much of it is in Latin. 2. Some writings which prove the abrogation 
of the Jewish Sabbath, do withal treat so loosely of the Lord’s-day, 
as that they require a confutation in the la(t(‘r, as well as a commen- 
dation for the former. 3. Some are so large, that the persons that I 
write for, will hardly be brought to read them. d. Slost go upon 
those grounds, wliidi I take to he less clear ; and build so much more 
than 1 can do on the fourth commandment ami on many passages of 
the Old Testament, and plead so much for tho old sabbatical notion 
and rest, that I fear this is the chief occasion of many people’s errors ; 
who when they find thoiiiselves in a wood of dilliculties, and nothing 
plain and convincing that is pleaded with them, do therefore think it 
safest to stick to the old Jewish Sabbath. Tlu! friends and acquaint- 
ance of some of these persons importuning me to take the plainest 
and nearest way U) satisfy smdi honest doubters, 1 have here done it 
according to my judgment : not contending against any that go another 
way to work, hut thinking myself that this is very clear and satisfac- 
tory; viz. to prove, 1. Tliat Christ did commission his apostles to 
teach us all things wliich he commanded, and to settle orders in his 
church. 2. And that he gave them his Spirit to enable them to do 

* Op. cit. p. 706; Exerc. xxxviii., § 18. 

t Ib.; and Excrc. xxxix. § 9, 10. — It is startling to find a writer so eminent 
and BO modern as Dr Owen characterising the Copern icaii System tis “ the late 
hypothesis fixing the sun as in the centre of the world, built on fallible pheno- 
menUf and advanced by many arbitrary presumptions, against kvidknt tes- 
timonies OF ScillPTUllE, and reasons as probable as any which are produced in 
its confirmation,^^ — {Iljicrc. xxxvi., § 16, p. 636.) Tliose reiiiarkiible words 
were published thirty yeai*s after the death of Galileo, and as many after the 
birth of Newtoni who for three years had been lecturing at Cambridge as the 
successor of Dr Isaac Barrow ! 

J See ante, p. 121. Its title is The Divine Appointment of the Lord’s Day, 
proved ; as a Separated Day for Holy Worship, especially in the Church- As- 
semblies : and consequently the Cessation of the Seventh-day Sabbath. 1671.” 
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all this infallibly, by bringing all his words to thoir remembrance, 
and by leading them into all truth. 3. And that his apostles by this 
Spirit did de facto separate the TjordVday for holy worship, especially 
in church-asscmblics, and declared the cessation of the Jewish Sab- 
baths. 4. And that as this change had the very same author as the 
holy Scriptures (the Holy Ghost in the apostles), so that ftict hath the 
same kind of proof, that wo have of the canon and the integrity and 
uncorruplnoss of the particular Scripturc^-books and texts : and that, 
if so much Scriiduro as mentioneth the keeping of the Lord’s-day, 
expounded by the consent and practice of the universal Church from 
the days of the apostles, (all keeping this day as holy, without the 
dissent of any one sect, or single person, that 1 remember to have road 
of), I say, if history will not fully prove the point of fact, that this 
day was kept in the apostles* times, and consequently by their ap- 
pointment, then the same proof will not serve to evince that any text 
of Kcriplure is canonical, and uncorrnptod; nor can we think that 
any thing in the worhl, that is past, can have historical proof.**'^ 

The third proposition here enumerated is evidently the one on 
w'hich the whole question turns; and although Mr Orme pronounces 
it to be satisfactorily established by Baxter, the first half of it is one 
which, as we have seen, cannot be so easily defended as confidently 
uttored.j 

^ Uaxter's Works, vol. xiii., p. 365. See also Reliquiie Baxter idnoiy Part iii., 
p. 74. 

t “lam fully satisfied,*’ snys Mr Ormo, “ that the ground taken in Laxter’s 
work is the only scriptural and satislactory ground of the divine obligation 
of this sacred day. It places it correctly on the footing of a N^ew-Tcstament 
ordinance; while it does not deprive it of all that support from the analogy of 
the original appointment of a day of rest, and of the Mosaical institution, which 
it may properly have. Unless wc reason from the recorded example of the 
aposiles and primitive Christians, and regard that example as not less binding 
than apostolic precept, wc f-hsill find very little authority for most of the ordi- 
nances of Christianity.”— (7.ri/e of Baxter, p. 570.) 

The principles here assumed, -1. That the apostolic precepts, to whomsoever 
and in what circumstances soever given, are universally binding on (’hristians ; 
and, 2. That tlie example of tlic apostles is us bimling as thoir precepts,- - are 
in my opinion erroneous, and must lead into endless perplexity those who con- 
sistently hold and practise them. With Ostcrvald 1 believe, that “ it is a great 
fault not to expound the Scripture according to the true scope of it, and to ap- 
ply all that it contains to all sorts of persons without distinction” (ante, p. 166); 
and with llishop Watson, “ that the apostles might, for the sake of gaining the 
Jews to Christianity, have a respect in a great many particulars to the forms 
of the Jewish Synagogue, which are in no wise binding upon Christians of later 
ages’* (ante, p. — Bishop Taylor had previously taken up this ground, in 
his Liberty of Prophesy iny, Section xviii., § 23, where he says that “ actions 
apostollcaUui'o not always rules for over ; it might be fit for them to do it pro 
loco €t tempore, as divers others of tlieii* institutions, but yet no engagement 
past thence upon following ages ; for it might be convenient at that time, in the 
new spring of Christianity, and till they had engaged a considerable party, by 
that means to make them parties against the Gentiles’ superstition, and by way 
of pre-occupation to ascertain them to their own sect when they came to be 
men ; or for some other reason not transmitted to us, because the question of 
fact itself is not sufficiently determined.*’ Advice or precepts given to a par- 
ticular Church in particular circumstances was no doubt very fit to he followed 
by those to whom it was addressed; hut how far we ought to follow it — nay, 
whether we may do so with propriety -is a question for ourselves to judge 
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** I much pity and wonder,’’ adds Baxter, “ at tliose godly men, 
who are so much for stretching the words of Scripture, to a sciiso that 

of. Most of the recorded teaching of the Apostles was iiddressod to •lews, living 
under the Mosaic law; and tlio application to tlio tientiles, of arguments and 
precepts grounded upon that law, hsm overlaid the religion of ( hrist with 
such a mass of corruptions that its lustre has been lamentably obscured, and 
sometimes w'elliiigli extinguished. As for the teaching of •A.ias, every word of 
it was spoken to the Jews -and this by One who was himself a .lew, complying, 
as his hearers did, with the law of Moses {juitv, ]). 1(513), and enjoining upon 
them the punctual observance of its precepts, not only in their triu* and rational 
spirit, but even (it would seem) as interpreted by the living authorities whoso 
personal character ho w'as accustomed so freely to censure. “ IMie scribes and 
the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid you ob- 
serve, that observe and do ; but do not ye after their worlv‘< : for they s:iy, and 
do not.'"- (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3.) Hence, if Jesus had enforced upon his country- 
men the duty of keeping holy the Sabbath (whicli we have no account of liis 
having ever done — the wJiole of his recorded teaching about S il)l)atli-ol)servance 
being the inculcation of the fact that, as a jwsitiuc or cert'inoi'iMl duty, it ought 
to give place to moral duty whenever the two came into coiupetilion), —if, Jesus 
1 say, hatl enforced obedience to the Sahbath-law uj)on his countrymen, no in- 
junctions about it, given by him to men -eul)ject to the Mosaic law. would liave 
been applicable to us, on whom, as I Inive b'newn, that law is in no degree bind- 
ing. And as for his custom of going into the synagegues (o instruct the people 
who used to assemble there on the uventh day of the week I'or the purpose of 
bearing expositions of their law, and perhaps of worshipping together, liow can 
that exaiiij)le tend to shew that we, w'ho are not instructors like him, ought to 
resort to mooting-houses upon the firm day of the w'eok i 

After the ascension of tlesua, Iiis apostles, we know, continued, as .lew's, to 
observe the seventh-day Sabbath, along with other .lewish ceremonies and cus- 
toms, whether of Mosaic or of later origin. In the words of Dr Cumpbell, 
“ They punctually attended both the synagogue- w'orsli ip (Acts ix. 20; xiii. 5, 
14, &c. ; xiv. 1; xvii. 1, 2, 17 ; xviii. 4), and the tcmi)lc-s<n’vice, as w'e learn 
from the Acts of the Apostles (Acts ii. 46; iii. 1; xxi. 26; xxii. 17 ; xxiv. 18), 
notwithstanding that the nation had oiienly rejected and crucified the Messiah. 
. . .Nor does it appear that they desisted from tliis conformity, till the .lews, 
by a sentence of excommunication, compelled them to desist, as our Jjord hud 
predicted. (.John xvi, 2.) ’ — (Dr Campbell’s .sVrjjtow.'f, ed. 1812, }>. 48 ; sermon 
on the Spirit of the Gospel.) Must we then follow the ‘‘ exatnple’' of the 
apostles, by observing the .lewish Sabbath ? or must w'C consider chut ch-attend- 
ance to be our. duty, bccamti the apostles followeil the custom (wliich, however 
useful, was not appointed by Moses,) of attending synagogue-meetings, where 
they found the same opportunities which their Master had taken advantage of, 
lor preaching his religion to the .lews? With respect to the firmt day of the 
week, it is enough to repeat that in the whole compass of the New Testament 
there is not so much as a hint of their proarh’ufj or worskiitpimj statedly, ^r 
with more than usual solemnity, on that day ; and just as little of their observ- 
ing it as a Sabbath, instead of the day appointed by the Fourth Comiiiandment. 
As formerly mentioned (p. .'>9), the example of l*aul gives countenance to 
travelling on Sunday, if iny interpretation of Acts xx. 7 -11 is correct. Jn 
that interpretation 1 have the concurrence of Dr Wardlaw, in his Discourses on 
the Sabbath, p. 93. 

But although, upon these principles, we shall, as Mr Orme says truly, find in 
the New Testament “ very little authority for most of the ordinances of Chris- 
tianity,’' and none at all for the so-called Christian ordinaiicr* of a first-day 
Sabbath —and although .Jesus gave his followers no commandment to engage, 
upon any day, inji>Mfc/?cor even social worship {nutr^ p. 230), -let us not be 
dismayed by the absence of a written law' conctu-iiiug this important branch 
of religious duty. Had a w^ritten law been necdeil, it umloubtedJy would have 
been given: but by endowing mankind with religious, social, and usthetical 
emotions, the all-w'ise Creator has amply supplied wliat is requi-ite to secure 
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other men cannot find in them, as that in the word Graven Images in 
the second commandment, they can find all set forms of prayer, all 
composed studied sermons, and all things about worship of man’s in- 
vention to bo images or idolatry ; and yet they cannot find the abro- 
gation of the Jewish Sabbath in tho express words of Col. li. 16, nor 
the other texts which I have cited ; nor can they find the institution 
of the Lord’s-day in all the texts and evidences produced for it. But 
though Satan may somewhat disturb our concord, and tempt some 
men’s charity to remissness, by these difibrences, he sliall never keep 
them out of heaven, who worship God through Christ, by the Spirit, 
oven in spirit and truth. Nor shall he, I hoiie, ever draw me to think 
such holy persons as herein differ from me, to bo worse than myself, 
though i think tliem in this to bo unhappily mistaken : much less to 
approve of their own separation from others, or of other men’s con- 
demning them as heretics, and inflicting severities upon them, for 
these their o])inions’ sake.”* 

It were well if all theological disputants regarded each other with 
such charitable feelings. 

Baxter too, however, evades Horn. xiv. 5. llis only allusion to the 
chapter is where he says that the Gentile converts were unwilling to 
olfeiul the Jewish Christians; “ being taught not to despise the weak 
that observed meats and days (Rom. xiv. xv. ; Gal. ii. 4.)” — (Vol. 
xiii. p. 509.) Is not this deplorable ?t 

These treatises of Owen and Baxter seem to have furnished the 
non-judaical portion of the materials of most of the later pleas for tho 
Lord’s Day ; not excepting those published by theologians who do not 
reject, as they do, fho authority of tho Fourth Commandment, and 
prefer to call the Christian festival “ the Day of Sacred Rost,” or 
“ tho Jiord’s Day,” rather than “ the Sabbath.” J 

the permanent existence of institutions for impressing on their minds the Buh- 
liiiie truth that the Lord God omnipotent reigricth for the celebration of 
flis glorious attributes; fertile instruction of His worshippers in the duties 
which they ow'e Him, and are so deeply interested in performing; for the ex- 
pression of their devout aspirations, and of their reverence fur the laws through 
which His marvellous government of the universe is carried on. 

^ Works, vol. xiii., p. 367. 

t In the Memoirs of Mr llobcrt Haldane, a w'ell-known Scotch lay-preacher 
of the evangelical school, we read that in expounding at Geneva the Epistle 
to the Uonians, lie took occasion, in connexion w ith tlie fourteenth chapter, to 
prove the obligation of the Tjord’s Day.’’ — (I*. 433; London, 1852.) Mr llal- 
d4he was a man of boundless self-reliance ; and certainly, unless by connexion 
with^' we may here understand “ opposition to,*’ he displayed on this occasion a 
degree of heroic intrepidity rivalling even that with which (as we saw, ante, 
p. 101) Dr Ladic argues for the Divine inspiration of Moses from- the miracu- 
lously correct geological knowle<lge exhibited in the first chapter of Genesis. 

t “ Give us,” says Haxter, ‘’the religious observation, and call it by what 
name you tdease. We are not fond of the name of the Sabbath.” (Vol. xiii., 
p..386 ; see also p. 369.) 

And Owen says “ It is the Lord’s day, the day that he hath taken to be his 
lot, or special portion among tlie days of the week, as he took as it were jpoa- 
session of it in his resurrection. »So his people are his Jot and portion in the 
world, therefore called ^ his people.’ It is also, or may be, bis day subjectively, 
or the day w'hereon his business and afiairs are principally transacted, . . . his 
person and mediation being the principal subjects and objects of its work and 
worship. And it is, or may be called his, the Lord’s day, because enjoined and 
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When the Puritans gained political ascendency in England, they 
proceeded to legislate for the observance of the Sabbath, with quite as 
little regard to the principles of religious liberty as King Charles had 
exhibited in connexion with the Book of Sports. One of tlieir Acts 
was quoted in page 149 (see also p, 4G, note), and of otliers we have 
an account in Neal. In his narrative of tlio pi-f>ceediiigs of Par- 
liament in 1643 ho writes as follows The Pavlianient’s affairs 
being low, and their counsels divided, they not only applied to Heaven 
by extraordinary fiistings and prayers, bnt went on vigorously with 
their intended reformation. They began with the Sabbath, and on 
March 22, 1642-3, sent to the Lord-Mayor of the City of Tjondon, to 
desire him to put in execution the statutes for tbo duo observation of 
the Lord’s Day; his Lordship accordingly issued his precept the very 
next day to the aldermen,* requiring them to give strict ebargo to 
the church Avar dens and constables within tbeir several wanU, that 
from henceforth ‘ they do not permit or suffer any per&on or persons, 
in time of divine service, or «at any time on tbo Lord’s Day, to bo 
tippling in any tavern, inn, tobacco-slio]), alebouso, or other victual- 
ling-house whatsoever; nor suffer any fruilerers or lu‘rb-women to 
stand Avitli fruit, herbs, or other victuals or wares, in aijy streets, lanes, 
or alloys, or any other Avays to put tilings to sale, at anytime of that 
day, or in the evening of it ; or any inilk-Avonian to cry milk ; nor to 
suffer any persons to unlade any vessels of frnit, or other goods, and 
carry them on shore ; or to use any unlawful exorcises or pastimes : 
and to give express charge to all inn-keepi'rs, taverns, cook-sbops, ale- 
houses, &c., Avithin their Avards, not to entertain any guests to tipple, 
eat, drink, or take tobacco, in their houses on the Lord’s Day, except 
iiin-koepors, who may receive their ordinary guests or travellers, who 
come for the dispatch of their necessary business ; and if any persons 
offend in the premises, they are to bo lirongbt before the Ijord-Mayor, 
or one of his Majest y’s Justices of the I Vaco, to he pnnisbed as the 
laAV directs.’ This order had a very considm'able inlluenco iijion the 
city, Avhich began to Avear a different face of religion from Avbat it had 
formerly dono.f May rO, the book toleraling sports upon the Lord’s 
Day Avas ordered to he burnt by the liands of tbo common hangman 
in Cheapsido, and other usual places; and all persons liaving any 
copies in tbeir bands Avero required to delivei’ them to one of the 
sheriffs of London to be bnrnt.”J 

Again, treating of the year 1644, ho says : — “ Religion Avas the fashion 
of the ago : the [ Westminster J Assembly Avas often turned into a house 
of prayer, and hardly a Aveek passed without solemn tasting and humi- 

appointed to be observed by him, or by his authority over the C’liurdi. So the 
ordinance of the supper is called the supper of the Lord, on the same account. 
On supposition, therefore, that such a day of rest is to he observed under tho 
Now Testament, the name whereby it ou^ht to be called is tin? Lord’s day ; 
which is peculiarly expressive of its relation to our Ijord .Jesus (’hrist, tho solo 
author and immediate object of all gospel worship. IJut whereas the general 
notion of a Sabbatical rest is still included in such a day, a super-addition of 
its relation to the Lord Christ will entitle it to the appellation of the Lord’s-* 
day Sabbath; that is, the day of sacred rest appointed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ .” — {Exercitation xxxv., § 15, p. 616.) 

* Husband’s Collections, p. 7.” t “ lb., p. 159.’’ 

J Neal’s Hist, of the Purflans, vol. iii., p. 36 ; ed. 1822. 
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liatiou, in sover;il of the cliiircflies of Loudon and Westminster ; the 
laws against profaneness were carefully executed ; and because the 
former ordinances for the observation of tho Lord’s Day had proved 
ineffectual, it was ordained, Ajfril 6, that all persons should apply 
theinsclvcs to the exercise of piety and religion on the Lord’s ])ay, 
‘ that no wares, fruits, herbs, or goods of any sort, be exposed to sale, 
or cried about tho streets, upon j)enalty of forfeiting the goods. That 
no person without cause shall travel, or carry a burden, or do any 
Avorldly labour, upon penalty of ten shillings for the traveller, and five 
shillings for every burden.* That no person shall, on the Lord’s Day, 
use, or bo present, at, any wrestling, shooting, fowling, ringing of bells 
for pleasure, markets, wakes, church-ales, dancing, games, or sports 
whatsoever, upon penalty of five shillings to every one above fourtoon 
years of age. And if children are found offending in tho premises, 
their parents or guardicans to forfent twelvcpciice for every offence. 
That all IMay-polos bo pulled down, and none others erected. That 
if the several tines above mcntiouotl cannot bo levied, the offending 
party shall be set in the stocks for tlio space of Ihreo hoars. That 
the King’s Dcclai’ation concerning lawful sj)orts on the Ijoj’d’sDay be 
called in, suppressed, and burnt. This ordinance shall not extend to 
prohibit dressing meat in private families, or selling victuals in a 
moderate way in inns or victualling-houses, for the use of such who 
cannot otherwise be provided for; nor to the crying of milk beforo 
nine in the morning, or after four in the alternoon.’f 

Once more : — “ Among tho ordinances that passed this year (1G47) 
for reformation of tho Cluirch, none occasioned so much noise and dis- 
turbance as that of Juno 8, for abolishing the observation of saints’ 
days, and tlie tlii’ee grand festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide. The ordinance says, 

“ ‘ Forasmuch as the feast of the Nativity of Christ, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and other festivals, commonly called holy-days, have been 
heretofore siiperstitiously used and observed ; be it ordained, that tho 
said fcjists, and all other festivals, commonly called holy-days, ho no 
longer observed as festivals; any law, statute, custom, constitution, 
or canon, to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

“ ‘ And that there may ho a convenient time allotted for scholars, 
apprentices, and other servants, for their recreation, be it ordained, 
that all scholars, apprentices, and other servants, shall, Avith the leave 
of their masters, have such convenient reasonable recreation, and re- 
laxation from labour, every second Tuesday in the month throughout 
tho year, as formerly they used to have upon the festivals ; and mas- 
ters of scholars, appi’eiiticcs, and servants, shall grant to them respec- 
tively such time for their recreation, on the aforesaid second Tuesday 
in the month, as they may conveniently spare from their extraordinary 
necessary service and occasions ; and if any difference arise between 
masters and servants concerning tho liberty hereby granted, the next 
justice of peace shall reconcile it.’§ 

“ The King Avas highly displeased with this ordinance ; and there- 
•foro, while tho affair Avas under debate, ho put this query to the Par- 

* “ ‘ And for every offence in doing any worldly labour or work.* — Ed.** 

t “ Scobers Collect, p. 68.” t Neal, vol. iii., p. 139. 

“ Scobel, p. 128.” 
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liament Commissioiiors at Ilulmby House, April 23, 1647. ‘ I tlesiro 
to bo resolved of this question, Why the new reformers dischar^ifo the 
keeping of Easter ? My reason for this query is, 1 coiu-civo tlio 
celebration of this feast was instituted hy the Sriino* authority wliicli 
changed the Jewish Sahhath into Lho Lord’s Day or Siimlay, for it 
will not ho found in Scripture where >Sat»]rday is discharged to he 
kept, or turned into the Sunday ; wherefore it must ho tlie Church’s 
authority that changed tlio one and instilutt'd the oth.er ; tln'rofori? 
my opinion is, tliat tlioso who will not keep this feast nuiy as well re- 
turn to the observation of Saturday, and refuse the weeKlv Sunday, 
When anybody can sIkmv ino that herein I am in an erroi’, 1 shall not 
be ashamed to confess and amend it ; till when voii know my iniml.’^ 

w: 

“ Sir James Harrington presented his Maiosly wiih an answer to 
this query, in which he denies that the change ot* tlu^ Sahhath was 
from the authority of the Church, hnt derivi^s it from the authority 
and example of our Saviour and his apostles in the New Testament ; 
ho admits, that if there w'as the like mention of the observation of 
Easter, it would bo of divine or apostolical authority ; hnt as the case 
stands, ho apprehends with groat reason, that thii ohsorvalion of tho 
Christian Sahhath, and of Master, stands upon a veiy dillerent foot,’'*|* 

AYhctlior Sir James irarrington and the W^ostminster Divines had 
tho “ groat reason” which Ni‘al thinks they ])osses«e(l for believing 
that the obligation to observe tlic Sahhath was hy (IJhrist and his 
apostles made applicable to Sunday in place ot* Saturday, and with 
this alteration laid upon tho Centilcs, is a (jnestiun uhich has already 
several times attracted our notice, and will he farther considered with 
all due attention in Note R. 

Tho progress of legislation in England concerning tho Lord’s Day, 
subsequently to tho Act I Ch. 1. c. I, and besides the ahovo-mcii- 
tioned ordinances of tho Puritans, has been as follows : — 

“The 3 Ch. 1. c. 1, enacts that no carrier, with any horse or 
horses, nor waggonmaji, carman, waiiiman, nor drovers, sliall travel 
on tho Lord’s Day, under a penalty of 20s., and ])roliihits hutchci-s 
from killing on that day. But tho most important statute on tho 
subject is 20 Cli. 11. c. 7, which enacts (sect. J) that no tradesman, 
artificer, workman, labourer, or other person w hatsoever, shall do or 
exercise any worldly labour, or husincss, or work of their ordinary 
callings on the Ijord’s Day (works of necessity and charity only ex- 
cepted) ; and it prohibits the sale and hawking of wares iliid goods. 
Sect. 2 prohibits drovers, horsoTCOUi'sers, w^aggoners, butchers, liig- 
glers, and their servants, Irom travelling, and tho use of boats, wher- 
ries, lighters, or l)arges, except on extraordinary occasions. By sect. 
3, the dressing of meat in families, tho dressing and selling it in inns, 
cookshops, or victualling-houses, and crying milk before nine and 
after four, are excepted from tho oporatioii of tlio Act. By sect. 6, 
persons are prohibited from serving or executing any process, warrant, 
&c. (except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of the peace) on the 
Jjord’s J)ay ; the service, &c. is made void, and the person serving it 
is made liable to damages, as if^he had acted without any writ, 


* “ Relig. Car., p. 370.’' 


t Neal, vol. iii., pp. 355-357. 
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“ By tlio 10 and 11 Wm. III. c. 24, mackerel are permitted to be 
sold before and after divine service on Sundays, and forty watermen 
are allowed to ply behveen Vauxliall and Limehouse. The 21 Geo. 

I I I, c. 49, enacts that no house, &e. shall he open for any public en- 
tertainment or amusement, or for publicly debating on any subject on 
Sundays. 

“ The 7 and 8 Goo. 111. c. 75, repeals that part of 29 Ch. IT. 
which relates to travelling by water. By 34 Geo. HI. c. 61, bakers 
are enabled, between nine and one o’clock on Sundays, to bake for 
persons things whicth are brought to their ovens. By 1 and 2 Wm. 

IV. c. 22, drivers of hackney carriages may ply, and are compellable 
to drive on Sundays. Tlie 3 Wm. IV. c. 19, empowers the Court of 
Aldermen, or two justices, to regulate the route of stage-carriages, 
cattle, &c., on Sundays. These two statutes relate to London only. 
The 3 and 4 Wm. LV. c. 31, provides that the election of corporate 
oflicers, &c., required to bo held on .my particular day, shall take 
place on Saturdays or Mondfiys, when the day specified in the Act 
happens to be a Sunday.”* 

Dr Cook observes, that ‘‘ the restoration of Charles 11. g.ave a now 
and a most unfortunate direction to the state of religious sentiment ; 
for, in the ardour of loyally which then was displayed, what was most 
estimable in those by whom the mon.archy h,ad been overthrown, was, 
from the influence of association, viewed Avith antipathy. The cour- 
tiers, Avith all Avho mlhored to them, or AA’^ho were influenced by their 
example, in a particular manner, departed from the rigid and austere 
maxims which the Puritans had professed, and Avhich, no doubt, had 
often been employed to cover the most interested and insatiable am- 
bition. In Scotland, however, the persecution of the Presbyterians, 
and the circumstances attending the introduction of Episcopacy, Avere 
so roA^olting, and exhibited such a melancholy contrast to the freedom 
and peace Avhich, under the govci'iiment of CromAvell, had been en- 
joyed, that they more firmly att.ached the gre.at part of the community 
to all the opinions of the venerable men against whom the fury of an 
unprinciple<l and .arbitrary sovereign was directed. At the licvolu- 
tiou, Presbytery being restored, there came Avith it those sentiments 

^ Penny Cyclopaedia, vol. xxiii,, p. 293; art. Sunday. A fuller summary of 
these and some less important statutes will be found in the Ueport of Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s Coiiimittee on Sabbath Observance, p. 291, App., No. 1. — 
1 observe that the 29th Ch. 11., c. 7, not only prohibits labour, but enacts that 
“ all persons shall on every Ijord’s Day apply themselves to the observation of the 
same, hy exercising tkcuiselves thereon in the duties of -piety and true religion^ 
licly and privately'^ By 9th Geo. IV., c. 61, § 17, keepers of inns, ale-houses, and 
victualling houses, are prohibited to keep open house except for the reception 
of travellers, and to permit any beer or other exciseable liquor to be conveyed 
from their premises during the usual hours of the morning and afternoon divine 
service in the church or chapel of the parish or place. The 1st Will. IV., c. 64, 
enacts that no person licensed to sell beer by retail under that Act shall sell or 
suffer it to be drunk on the premises between 10 and 1, or between 3 and 6 
o’clock on any Sunday, Good Friday, Cbristmas-day, or day of public fast op 
thanksgiving. By 1st and 2d Will. IV., cJ32, to kill or take game on a Sunday 
or Christmas-day, is made punishable by a fine not exceeding j65. 

The Acts passed after 29th Oh. 11. are police-regulations rather than laws 
professing to be for the advancement of piety and true religion. 
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of the Lord’s Day whiuh tlie original founders of the Presbyterian 
Church had adopted. Accordingly, at the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth, and through a great part of the eighteenth century, the first 
day of the week was a day of cxlreme muitificatlon and self-denial; 
there was a seriousness, or, rather, a gloomy gr.ivity, cast over every 
religious family ; all innocent recreation was i>roscril)cd ; almost every 
domestic employment was suspended; and forgetting that it is impos- 
sible to keep the mind long fixed upon the sublime tenets of religion, 
the strictest often experienced that what should have been the most 
delightful exercise, degenerated into weariness and languor, and even 
sometimes involuntary disgust. These practices, Ikovcyim’, gradually 
yielded to more enlarged and jiisler notions both of the iial.iii o of the 
Christian Sabbath and of the nature of man; and whilst the heart 
was moved with the sublime discoveries and the ennobling and blessed 
doctrines of the Gospel, there ceased lo be any aversion to tliat degree 
of social intercourse, and that degree of relaxation, by which tlie 
efficacy of the Sabbath was, in fact, greatly iiicrcMsod. 

“ Of the profanation of this holy day, ai all times too cominoii, it 
does not fall within tlie purpose of my work to treat, lu‘caiiso that is 
little connocted with any opinion respecting it: l)iit it maybe ob- 
served, that of late there has been a tendency in many most sincerely 
religious persons throughout Britain to revive Jewish notions, and to 
distinguish the Ijord’s Day by tho almost exclusive epithet ot‘ the 
Sabbath. Novcrth(;loss, the general impression semns to he against 
tho obligation of that complete rest, and that strict observance^, which 
would assuredly ho binding if tho Pourth Commandment remained 
in all its force.” 

Dr Cook’s work was published in 1S22, and the tendency which he 
remarks, in many religions persons throughout Britain, to revivo 
Jewish notions about tlie Sabbath, has ever since coiitiniKul to increase. 
It took its rise sixty years ago, when the atrocities and follies of fho 
French Bevolution, and- especially the abolition, for a timi», of tho 
hebdomadal festival of Christians, gave an impulse in this country lo 
unwonted strictness in tho ol)sorvance of religions ordinaiuM^s, and 
stimulated the clergy to inculcate zealously holli tho duty of keeping 
holy tho Sabbath and that of giving ready obediemeo to tho civil 
power. This occasion it was which drew forth, among many others, 
the three sermons of Bishop Horsley, quoted in a former page 
and, whatever may be thought of tho theological basis on which he 

* Cook’s General and Historical View of Christianity, vol. ii., pp. 317-319. 

t See p. 120. — Horsley’s doctrine is, that the Fourth C^oniinandinont was an 
exclusively Jewish law, but that the Sabbath having been instituted at the crea- 
tion, and observed by the patriarchs, it ought to be kept by us in obedience to 
the primtBval law, in so far as one day in seven is concerned, hut upon the first 
day of the week in memory of our Lord's resurrection. As to the alteration of 
the day, he ventures only to affirm that it scenis to have been made by the 
authority of the apostles;” but he immediately adds, with a degree of boldness 
all the more striking from the modesty of the precedftig averment, that from 
the time of Christ’s second appearance to his apostles after the resurrection, ‘‘ the 
Sunday was the constant Sabbath of the primitive Church.” — (/SVrm. xxiii.) 
1 do not class Bishop Horsley among the Sabbatarians (as that word is generally 
understood), because they build their so-called " Scriptural Sabbath” upon the 
Fourth Commandment which he rejects ; and because, while they conceive it to 
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there founds the duty of observing the Lord’s Day, it will not bo de- 
nied by any one who values, as highly as I do, the weekly day of rest, 
that the extent of needless and systematic travelling by the upper 
orders, and transport of goods by the lower, on Sundays — which ho 
describes witli so much animation — was an evil that required to be 
checked.''^ At the same epoch, and from the operation of the samei^ 


be the duty of Christiana to employ themselves in religious exercises the whole 
day if possible, he Ihinbs it enough that “ the same proportion of the Sabbath, 
on the whole, should be devoted to religious exercises, public and private, as 
every man w’ould si)end of any other da}" in his ordinary business.” 

* See Sermon xxiii. Tlio pa‘?sage may be found also in Knox’s Family Lec- 
tures, p. 308, and the Quarterly Review, vol. ix., ]). 35. — Of Bishop Porteus’s 
exertions at this time to promote the observance of Sunday, an account is given 
in his Life by Hodgson, pp. 189, et seq.y where it appears that although he dis- 
approved of public diversions, and jjrofcssional concerts in private houses, he 
by no means advocated a puritanical or pharisaical observance of the day of 
rest. “ 1 do not contend,’’ says he, “ that it should be either to the poor, or to 
the rich, or to any other human ])cing whatever, a day of gloom and melancholy, 
a day of superstitious rigour, a day of absolute exclusion from all society. No, 
it is on the contrary a fi'stival, a joyful festival, to which wc ought alw'ays to 
look forward with delight, and enjoy with a thankful and a grateful heart. Jt 
is only to those amusements, which partake of the nature and complexion of 
public diversions, on the Lord’s Day, that X object; to large assemblies, for in- 
stance, and largo concerts consisting of hired performers, where numerous 
parties are collected together, occasioning a great concourse of servants in one 
place, employing them at a time when they have a right to ense and rest, and 
producing much of that noise and tumult in the public streets, which are so 
opposite to the peaceful tranquillity that should prevail on that day -a day 
which the Almighty himself has distinguished with a peculiar mark of sanctity, 
and which he claims as his own. It is against these open infractions of the 
liOrd’s Day, that I think it my duty to remonstrate. But in hearing sacred 
music on the Sunday evening, confined to a small domestic circle of relations 
and friends, without any hired performers, I am so far from seeing any impro- 
priety, that it appears to me a relaxation well suited to the nature of a Chris- 
tian Sabbath, perfectly congenial to the spirit of Our religion, and calculated 
to raise our minds to heavenly thoughts, and sublime and holy contemplations.” 
See also the Quarterly Review', vol. vii., p. 40. 

Tn 1794 and 1795 two bills for enforcing the observance of the Sabbath were 
brought into the House of Commons without success. Mr J<niiot, a supporter 
of the second, observed “ that in the present year the building of great edifices 
was carried on openly, and in defiance of decency, on a Sunday. Another cir- 
cumstance w'hicli was very offensive in the eye of decorum was the great num- 
ber of public waggons which travelled the road on a Sunday. Some few years 
ago no such thing as a public w'aggoii was seen on the road on the Sabbath-day, 
whereas nothing was now more common.”— (Knight’s Pictorial Hist, of England 
during the Reign of George III., vol. iii., p. 588.) Bishop Watson, in a letter to 
Mr Wilberforcc, written in 1800, speaks of the travelling of waggons and stage 
coaches as ‘‘ an evil W'hich has increased very much, if it has not entirely sprung 
up in many places, w'ithin the last thirty years and suggests the passing of 
an Act of Parliament, “ enacting the payment of a great additional toll at each 
turnpike gate which should be })assed by such carriages, between the hours of 
six and six on every Sabbath-day. The avarice of commerce, 1 fear, would 
oppose the extension o#such a law to mail-coaches ; and the indifference of the 
opulent to religious duties, together with their fondness for travelling on a day 
when they experience the least obstruction on the road, would raise a cry 
against it, if it were proposed to extend it to all coaches and chaises.” — {Anec- 
dotes of his own Life, vol. ii., p. 113.) From all this it is evident that the Lord's 
Day is much belter kept in England now than it was sixty years since. 
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and otlici causes (sonic of llicm, no iloubt, of earlier date),* the re- 
ligious education of children assumed a more puritanical character 

* The influence of Wesley, Whiteflcid, Dodtlriilgo, lindy II imtingdon, and John 
Newton, will not be overlooked by the ecclosiusticnl hihLonan of’ the eighteenth 
century; it is briefly notictid by Mr in his Mq Jiviroi^pcct of the RelU 

t ious Life of England, chapter v., section viii. Towards the close of that cen- 
ury, the works of Wilberforcc and Hannah More made a great impression on 
the upper and middle ranks, and the potMiis of ( owpor certainly did niuoh to 
deepen it. The writer of a llisbn'y of lloligion” during tin* first twenty years 
of the present century, in ICnight’s Pictonal Ilhtorii ifth*’ JUign of Ocorjr TIL, 
after mentioning an Act passed in 1818, by which the sum of JLi,000,000 w’lis 
granted by Parliament “ for building and promoting tlic building of lublitiomil 
churches in populous parishes” in Knglaiid, observes that “the fa\our thus 
shewn by the legislature to the lyhurch after a century of neglect, in so far at 
least as reganled the main point of enabling it to be what it professed to be, 
the Church of the nation, or of endeavouring to give an expansion to its power 
of religious instruction and superintendence in some proportion to the rate at 
which the increase of the population was going on, may be taken as imUcuting 
some change in the public feeling towards the Church in the closing years of 
the present period. ^Vnd that, again, would imply something of a change of 
character in the Church, or clerical body, itself; for the change of 2 )ul)lic feel- 
ing would 2 )roducc this, if it had not been [iroduced by it:-- most jirobably 
there had been a mutual action and reaction ; or, at any rate, the cici’gy would 
be acted upon by the same causes and influences, w hatever they w ere, wliicli ope- 
rated u^xm the general jmblic. Howsoever it Inul been broiiglit aboui, it is cer- 
tain that a revolution, to a considcrnlile extent, had been lately wwiiight in the 
spirit of tlio establishment; that, whether alarmed by the rapid growth of dis- 
sent, or struck with any other unaccustomed ap£)relieii.sions as to the security of 
its position, or merely impressed by something in the general aspect of the times, 
and sharing tlie common thoughtfulness and canu*stness that bad .succe<*ded an 
age of universal unbelief and indlfl’eronco, it liad beoii for some time easting off 
much of the carelessness or secularity in w'hieli it liad contentedly 2 >ussed tin; 
greater 2 )art of the jircceding century, and was awakening to quite p. new sort 
of existence, Perha|)s the most distinct evidence of this increased zeal and ac- 
tivity is affordcil by the jjrogrcss during the 2 »i*osout, pcruxl ol’ the several great 
fichcincs for the dilfusiou of religion by other means than the ordiiiary services 
of the Church, which were, eiti.er exclusively or to a great extent, supported 
and managed by the clergy and other members of tlie cstablishmejit. -('Vul. iv., 
p. 605.) 

With res 2 )ect to ►Scotland, Mr Combe says Unit w hile ti'avclliug in the United 
States in 183^39-40, lie was frequently asked how the great change in the 
s^nrit of the clergy of tliis part of the island, since the days of llobertson and 
Blair, had arisen. The only account of it,” says he, “ wliich I could give was 
one which 1 had received, a f ew years ago, from an aged friend who was long 
an ‘ elder’ of one of the churches in Edinburgh, and who himself had witnessed 
the alteration, ileforc the breaking out of the t’reiich Ucvolutioii, said he, the 
►Scottish clergy were distinguished for the liberality of their religious senti- 
ments, and public rumour mentioned the intention of their leaders even to jiro- 
2)Ose a rcvisal of the standards of the church. The men of property, the law- 
yers, and distinguished physicians, in general 2 >artook of tlie same spirit, and 
theiieo^ilc would have followed in their train without much hesitation. In this 
state of the public mind, the I'rench Revolution broke out ; the throne and tlie 
altar were overturned in France, and tramiiled under foot. The government 
and owmers of iirojicrty in Great Britain, became alaruK'd at the jirogress of 
French principles among their own iieople, and combined to resist them. Their 
great object was to i:car bulwarks around the throne, for the protection, through 
it, of their private interests; and, viewing the altar as the iirincipal ^lillar of 
the State, they became zealous suji^iorters of religious institutions and observ- 
ances. They patronized the church and courted the clergy: ‘ I then saw,’ said 
the elder, ‘ individuals of great iiolitical influence in Edinburgh, who for many 

y 
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than before — the fruits of which change were abundantly evident i\\ 
the following generation, and are at this day ; while the “ serious’^ 
tendencies supposed to have characterised certain influential members 
of the British Government during the early part of the present cen- 
tury may have suggested to worldly and aspiring spirits among the 
clergy, that evangelical (including Sabbatarian) preaching was the^, 
surest road to preferment as well as popularity in the Church. — In 
Scotland, the General Assembly, in May 1794, obtained from Mr 
Robert Blair, then the Solicitor-General, and afterwards Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, an opinion that the old statutes for the 
observance of tho Sabbath-day were suflicieiit for checking its pro- 
fanation, and might bo enforced at the instance of every parish- 

years before had never entered a church door, ostentatiously walking up the 
High Street of Edinburgh, with llihles in their hands, to attend public worship ; 
and they did not stop there, but hired evangelical tutors for their sons, ami 
evangelical governesses for their daughters, and used all their influence to in- 
duce every loyal subject of King George III. to follow their example. Their 
eftbrts were successful; the sauK spirit pervaded all classes of tho community; 
a vast zeal was instantaneously evoked and put into action, and serious im- 
pressions were communicated to tlie young. This ardour originated in worldly 
motives, and its cliief object ^^as the security of property; hut the children 
knew nothing of the designs of their parents; they received the impi'cssions in 
all sincerity, and they now constitute the mass of modern society. I have lived 
to see some of these political supporters of the altar desert its shrines, and re- 
turn to their habits of religious indiflerence; hut their children not only did 
not fall away from the principles wliich had been instilled into them, hut some- 
times nearly broke the hearts of their pai-ents by advancing into wild fatiaticism, 
which the latter never contemplated without disgust. We are now in the midst 
of the rc-action after the irreligious period of llie h>ench Revolution ; and society 
must abide the maturity of another generation, or probably two, before reason 
will again exert any salutary influence over religious opinion in Scotland.’ As 
tho French Kovoliition had taken place long before I was capable of observing 
public occurrences, 1 am not able to judge of the merits of this explanation ; 
but it bears j^rong indications of truth.'’ — (iVotes on the United States of NortU 
Ainerica^ by George Gonihe, vol. iii,, pp. 232 23i.) 

Bishop Watson, who advocated “ a review of the doctrine and of the discip- 
line of the Church of England, and a complete purgation of it from the dregs 
of opery and the impiety of (.Calvinism*’ {Anceditt^s of hia o?i>n vol. i., p. 
168) ; who thought that missionaries (and of course many of the clergy at home), 

“ instead of teaching a simple system of (’hristianity, have perplexed their 
hearers wdth unintelligible doctrines not expressly delivered in Scripture, but 
fabricated from the conceits, and passions, and prejudices of men” (p. 321) ; and 
who published in 1790 Considerations on the fjxpodieiicy of revising the 
Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England, by a consistent Protestant,” — 
mentions that at about the time when this pamphlet came out, he had some 
conversation with tho Duke of Grafton on the jiropriety of commencing a re- 
form, by the introduction of a Bill into the House of Lords for expunging the 
Athauasian Creed from our Liturgy ; and wc had, in a manner, settled to do 
it ; but the strange turn which the French ilevolution took about that period, 
and the general abhorrence of all innovations, which its atrocities excited, in- 
duced us to postpone our design, and no flt opportunity has yet offered for re- 
suming it, nor probably will ofler itself in my time.” — (P. 392.) The Bishop 
died on 4th July 1816, without having seen any symptoms of the approach of 
the reform which he desired. On the subject of the subscription of the Thirty- 
nine Articles by clergymen and graduates in the universities, he published in 
1772, under tho designation of “ A Christian Whig,” two Letters, which, like 
the Considerations, are included in the second volume of his Miscellaneous 
Tracts. 



iiiiiiisteri kirk-scssion, or presbytery, or any person named by them. 
Thereupon was issue<l by the Assembly an ‘‘ Admonition and In- 
formation” respecting this prevalent ottence, containing copies of 
tho opinion and tlio Acts, with instrucliuns to I he scverul lh*eshy- 
terics of tho Church to enforce tlie law “ in such a prudent man- 
^ner Jis shall seem best calculated for checking the further profana- 
tion of the holy Sabbath.”* In a “ Warning and Admonition to tho 

* Acts of the General Assemhly of the Glmvcli of Scotland, p. llo^; Kdlii- 
burgh, 181:3. — The Acts of I’arliamont, there inserted, are- Khil, c. 18; 1072, 
e. 22; 1 (j93, c. 40; 1695, c. 13; and 1701, c. 11. The lii>t »>t' thet-e prolubit'i 
salmon-fishing ; going of salt-pans, mills, or kilns ; hiring of shearers (^reapers), 
carrying of loads, keeping of markets, or using any sorts of merchandi'-e on the 
Sabbath-day, under the penalty of .£20 Scots for the going of eaeh salt-pan, 
mill, OP kiln, £10 for each shearer and salmon-fisher, and the same for any other 
profanation. — The second provides for the execution of the laws against all sorts 
of profaneness, including profanation of the Lord’s Day; and directs how tho 
fines shall be disposed of. — Tho third deplores “the profanity and iniinoiM- 
lities that so much at present abound," and ratifies the former htatiites. — Tbo 
fourth recites that its immediate predecessor “has n»>t taken the wished elfect, 
through the negligence ol‘ tho magistrates, oflieers, and others concerned to put 
the same in execution;” and orders them to do tbeir duty, on pain of liability 
r.o a fine of £100 Scots, to be applied for behoof of the ptior of tbo parish. - Ami 
the fifth, after enjoining the strict e.xeeution of the former arts against pro- 
faneiiess, provides that in case any person shall he excommunicated lor not 
answering or obeying tlu* Cliuroh nheu summoned hefoie them for |)rofaneiies9 
ami immorality, or he dec!aro<l by the (’huirh eontninaeioiis, then, upon appli- 
cation made by a Presbytery, iVic., to the iTivy Gouneil, the matter sliall be re- 
presented to liis ^la,iesty, that ho may bo duly informed about tins delim|ucnt, 
as a person not fit to be employed or continued in any jilace of public trust, 
civil or mili(ar.y. These ami other Scotch Acts are printed in tlie lleport of 
Sir Andrew Aguew's Committee, p. 204. 

Ill 1705 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland passed an Act 
against ITofanatiori of Gift Lord’s Day; wlierein, taking into their serious coii- 
sideratioii the great frequency of the olleiice, ‘‘ by multitudes of people walking 
idly upon tho stieets of the eity of Edinburgh, Pier and Shore of Leith, in St 
Ann’s Yards, and the (lueen'.s Pa»'k, and in divei'S places of the West Kirk 
parish, and on the Links of Leith, and other jilaces, especially about Kdiiiburgli, 
and that by persons of all ranks, many when of are strangers; . . . oio/ benuj 
of tko oreot di'yhonom' iloih’ to tiu' ho!i/ dod, nnd of the ("ou- 

tempt of (toil uiul man, manif-atcd (oj nurli liftajen-darintj pro/fniena^s, to the c.r- 
pO'iiij of the nation to the hcavn‘»t pidpmeuts ; therefore they do, in tlie fear of 
God, earnestly exhort all the reverend brethren, kc., to contribute their utmost 
endeavours, in their stations, for suppressing pro /Viuat/im oy the Lord's 

iJaUj by a \igorous and impartial, yet prudent exeicise of the discipline of the 
Church, and by holding hand to the execution of the laud.iblc laws of the nation 
against the guilty, in such way and manner as is allowed and required by law ; 
And becawic the concurrence and assiMnnee of the civtl ffovernnirni will he absolutehj 
necessary for the better curbing and resirnininy tins crijinf/ sin, the General As- 
sembly do hereby appoint their Commission to be iioriiinulcd by them to address 
the Kight Honourable the Lords of Her Majesty's Privy (!ouuciI, that their 
fiordships may be pleased to give such orders, ami take such courses for re- 
straining those abuses, ns they, in their wisdom, shall judge most eflcctual.” 
(Acta oj the Assembly, p. 387.) 

Was ever a more arrogant and intolerant spirit displayed by the clergy of 
any age or country ? These men called themselves Protestants, and there.by 
asserted the right of every Christian to interpret tho Ilihle for hirnsi-lf, and to 
act according to his interpretation, so long as he abstained from injuring lPn 
fellow-citizens. Hut if he could find in the Scriptures nothing that prohibited 
him to take a walk on Leith Pier or in the Queen’s Park on a Sunday aftiM'iiooii, 
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People of »Scotlan<l, by tlic Commission of tlio Qejieral Assembly, met 
at Edinburgh, March 1, 1798,” the co-operation of the people with 
tlio British (lovernmcnt in carrying on the war with Ph’ance is power- 
fully solicited, on the ground, among many others, that the French 
“ have effaced from their calendar that day upon which Christians have, 
from the beginning, celebrated the resurrection of the Imrd Jesus ; 
and they are endeavouring to obliterate every memorial of the Chris- 
tian religion.”* Shortly afterwards, the “ evangelical” phase of 
Christiiinity Avas ably and zealously recommended to the people of 
Scotland by Dr Chalmers, Sir Henry MoncreilF, Dr Andre av Thom- 
son, and others both of the clergy and laity ; Avhose adherents at 
length, about twenty years ago, gained the ascendency in the Church, 
where, till the Disruption in 1813, they born rule in the Gene- 
ral Assembly. f Tu 1831 was issued by the Assembly a “Pastoral 
Admonition on the Sanctification of the Sabbath,” to be read from 
every pulpit ; inculcating respect for “ that holy coiiimaiidment which 

and promenaded there accordingly for the benefit of his health and the refreph- 
ment of his spirits, straightway these lovers of Christian liberty are up in arms, 
denouncing him as one guilty of heaven- da ring profancncss,’' for which not 
only is the discipline of the (Uiurch to be employed against him, to the detri< 
meiit of his comfort and reputation, but ‘‘ the concurrence and assistance of the 
civil government’’ is to be earnestly sought, “ for the better curbing and re- 
straining this crying sin !’’ 

* Acts of the General Assembly, p. 1159. 

t In naming these three eminent clergymen, I do not wish to insinuate that, 
they would have gone along u itli the Sabbatarians of Sir Andrew Agnew's school 
in all their measures, T)r Chalmers does not appear to have been very zealous 
in the cause ; and if Sir Henry Moncreiff and J)r Thomson had still been at the 
helm. It is likely, from their practical sense, that they would have tried to 
check the extravagances of which our present Sabbatarians have been guilty. 
I have reason to believe that Sir Henry’s notion of the extent to which the 
Lord’s Day should be devoted to religious exercises, was not more Puritanical 
than that of liishop Porteus. Of rcligioiis liberty, he was a consistent and 
most intelligent supporter ; nor did he ever stoop to the too prevalent vice 
of making religion subservient to the aggrandisement of the clergy. “His 
religion,’’ says a writer in the Ediulmnjh Jieview, “ as it was that of reason 
and freedom, was most abhorrent to all bigotry and all intolerance. Strong as 
his feelings wore on sacred subjects, nothing over revolted him that came in 
the shape of argument, und seemed to have truth for its object. Universal 
toleration was his principle ; or if he would not so announce it, it was only be- 
cause the term seemed to describe as a boon what was indeed an imprescriptible 
right. Civil disabilities for religious creeds —tests for worldly offices, taken 
from declarations of faith — he rejected writh indignation, as the highest in- 
justice towards men, and as the worst degradation of religion. But to prosti- 
tute the most aw'ful mysteries of our faith, by making them the passport to the 
basest temporalities, he regarded with abhorrence as profane and impious. In 
all matters civil and religious, liberty found him her steady, undaunted, un- 
compromising champion. His zeal was tempered by sound practical informa- 
tion, admirable discretion, great knowledge both of man and of men ; nor did 
his conversancy with the things of another Avorld prevent him from bearing his 
part in administering the affairs of this, as far as his duty to God and man justi- 
fied OP required his exertions.” — ( Kdin. Rev,, vol. xlvii., p. 247.) 0 m sic omnes / 

During the entire course of my boyhood I enjoyed the advantage and pleasure 
of listening to the pulpit-ministrations of this venerable man ; and many years 
afterwards it was gratifying to me to learn that he had dedicated to Bishop 
Watson, in 1812, a sermon then preached and published for the benefit of the 
Kdinborgh Lancasterian School. Sec Watson’s Anecdotes, vol. ii., p. 427. 
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was first promulgatud when the heavens and the earth were finish- 
ed, ‘ and &od blessed the seventh day and sanctified it and whicli 
will continue to be binding on all the generations of men till the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away.” The people were solemnly 
entreated “ to boar in mind that this precept rests on an authority 
not to bo challoiiged or explained away by human reason and 
reminded “ that all violations of the b^nrtli Commandment are ut- 
terly inconsistent with the principles of the doctrine of Christ, which 
you are bound to adorn, and with the example of Christ, which it is 
your highest honour atid interest to follow.” “ With deep concern,” 
say the AssoJiibly, “ we have learned, that in various parts of tho 
country there has been, for a number of years past, a great iucroasi^ 
of unnecessary travelling on tho Ijord’s Day, both for purposes of 
business and amusement ; that shops have been kept open on that day 
for tlio sale of provisions and other articles of trailic, ; that multitudes, 
fonjctfal of their most sacred duties and their immortal interests, have 0c-~ 
come accnstomcAl to wanoeu in tub bielos, to FUECiUBNT scenes op 
UECEEATION, Of to spoiid lliei]' time in riot and drnntronness, and other 
iniinoralities. . . . the Lord Hod /las a pro [n' in led the Sahhath to him- 
self, it is an impions encroachment on his inalienable prerogative to attempt 
to convert it either into a dap of bnsintss or a dap of idleness and pastime. 

. . . Knowing tho terrors of tho Ijord, wo would persuade and adjure 
the hardened, by all tliat is bitter in reinorso, by all that is intoler- 
able ill ail awakened and luipurifKid conscioiiee, by all that is fearful 
on the deathbed of impenitence, by all that is scorching in the frown 
of au unreconciled Judge, by all that is repulsive in the fellowship of 
accursed spirits, by nil that is woefully agonising in tiro gnawing of 
the worm that dieth not, and in the lire that is not quenched, to 
awaken from the dream of guilty insensibility, and to fiee from the 
wrath to come to the hope set InTorc them in the Gospel.”^' Tho 
fervour with which tho terrors of tho Lord are Jiore displayed to iin- 
peiiitout Sahhath-hreakers, is little if at all iulerior to that of any 
product of the lurid imagination of Dr Caiidlisli. 

But tlio most notable part of the recent history of Sabbatarianism 

^ Acts of tlio (jcnoral Assembly, pp. 1103 5. — Whether the following re- 
mark of Dr Jortiii may justly be applied to the authors and ])ubliuher.s of this 
address I shall not take it upon me to say : Perhaps no one thing has done 

more disservice to (.Miristianity, than the unskilfulness and fanaticism of some 
of its defenders; who trample under foot, and set at defiance, llcason, Gram- 
mar, Logic, Language, Criticism, anti (Uirlstian Antiquity.” — ( Works, vol. xiii., 
p. 515.) A writer in the Kduihurijk Jieview observes, tliat “ there is no end of 
substantial causes that have been sacrificed through the opposite injudiciousness 
of partisans, both in attempting to include within their limits a wider space than 
their forces could defend, and by lakhuj up posiltons tvUicIt they could never riyhtly 
have been called upon to defend at all. Meantime, unsound arguments cxcitq 
suspicion as much almost as unfair ones. What Palcy says of pious frauds and the 
detection of thorn, is true, in the next degree, of pious fallacies: — Pliristianity 
has suffered more injury from this cause, than from all other causes put together.* 
We have almost always found it to be the case with persons whom we have 
talked with, that they have been much less embarrassed by the logic of its ene- 
mies, than by the illogicalncss and unreasonahlcne.ss of its friends.”- (Vol. 50, 
p. 288.) Think of the General Assembly bidding us follow Plirist's example, 
and yet threatening us with hell fire if we do so by e Hiking in tbe fields on 
Miinday ! 
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is the agitatiun by Sir Andrew Agnew and his adherents, which com- 
menced about twenty-five years ago, and led to the appointment, in 
1832, of a Select Committee of the House of Commons (of which Sir 
Andrew was chairman), for the purpose of inquiring into, and furnish- 
ing suggestions concerning, the subject of Sabbath-observance, so far 
as the legislature might be supposed to have any concern with it. 
Their Report, which was ordo\:ed on 6th August 1832 to he printed, 
contains a great body of interesting matter, of which, as the reader 
has seen, considerable use has been made in the present volume. The 
committ ('0 “ regret to be under the necessity of stating, that the evi- 
dence Avhich has been submitted to them exhibits a systematic and 
widely-spread violation of the Lord’s Hay, which, in their judgment, 
cannot fi^il to be highly injurious to the best interests of the people, 
and which is calculated to bring down upon the country the Divine 
displeasure.”* Trading and marketing on Sunday morning is de- 
plored as a prevailing evil in some districts, to be remedied by pay- 
ing the wages of workmen earlier than on Saturday evening. The 
overworking of joiiriicyiiicn bakers is most properly adverted to as 
loudly requiring abatement; and tho more difficult subjects of public- 
houses and Sunday travelling are recommended to attention. 1’ho 
“ demoralisation” (in the Sabbatarian sense of the term)t consequent 
upon the arrival of numbers of people at Gravesend and Richmond, 
is lamoiited ; and, on the whole matter, they arc led to recommend an 
amendinoiit of the law, especially in respect to tho increase of penalties 
for tho desecration of the Lord’s Day hy “ tho exorcise of any worldly 
labour, business, or ordinary calling.” Tlioy expect, however, less 
good from laws as such, than from ‘‘the moral support which these would 
receive as well from the highest authorities of tho Church, its clergy, 
and ministers of all denominations, as from tho example of the upper 
classes, the magistracy, and all respectable heads of families, and, it 
may he added, from the increasing conviction of all classes, derived 
from experience, of tho value of the Day of Rost to thomsclvos.”J 
In this expectation 1 agree with them more unreservedly than in 
what they next lay down, namely, that “ the express commindment of 
the Almiphty affords the ffain and undoubted rule for maids obedience in 
this as in all other things ; and the only question therefore is, in what 
particular cases should tho sanctions and penalties of human laws he 
added to further and enforce this obedience to the Divine command- 
ment ; a question which should ho approached with much seriousness 
of mind, when the obligation of legislators to promote^ by all suitable means, 
the glory of God, and the happiness of those committed to their charge, 
is duly woighed.”§ Hero it is assumed that an “ express command- 
ment of the Almighty,” enjoining tho sanctification of tho Christian 
Sabbath by resting from all manner of work and recreation, has been 
promulgated hy Divine authority to the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, who ought therefore to obey it ; wjiereas, as I have endea- 
voured to shew, no such promulgation can be proved to have taken 
place — and whether or not my attempt has been successful, at all 
events a Divine law cannot, in the divided state of opinion among 


* Report, § 3, p. 3.- 
J Report, § 28, p. 9. 


t See ante, p. 227. 

§ Report, § 29, p. 9. 
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the learned respecting it, be modestly assumed as a ground for legis- 
lative measures. The Committee finther express the Jiulaical notion, 
now generally exploded among all educated thinkers hut the Puritans, 
that it is the duty of the Iciji^Udare to promote “ the glory of God,” 
as well as “ the happiness of those commiiied to their charge.'’ The 
duty of glorifying God, however, is laid by the Christian law upon 
diviiluah alone ; and most British legislators arc now, I helievc, pretty 
well convinced that by restricting their attention to the skilful perform- 
ance of their proper duties —that is to say, to the business of securing 
and increasing, the means loithia their province, the wollare of the 
people — they contribute, more effectually than they could in any other 
way, to the promotion of the glory of < lod, Vov it is by each of us act- 
ing ill bis own sphere according to the divine law — and not by shewing 
our piety, or promoting that of others, by means of public foi*ms and 
ceremonies having the glory of God for their direct object — that wo 
are taught by Jesus and his apostles to glorify our hoavcnly Father.^ 

* See Matt. v. lo; vii. 21-27 ; xxi. 23-31 ; Julm xiii. 35 ; xv. 21 ; Koin. 

17, 18 ; 1 for. x. 31 ; 1 .John v. 3 ; 2 John 3. 

In the following extracts, the Puritanical and philosophical notions on this 
subject are exhibited in contrast : * 

The idea of the dissenters, that human laws ought not to extend to such 
subjects [as religious ordinances], appears to me virtually to exalt the second 
table above tlie first - the duty to man above the duly to llod." from 

tJie /Ion. and Rev. Lytteiion Powys to Sir A. Ayaew ; in Memoirs of Sir Andrew 
Agnevv, p. 157.) 

“ The legislator is himself essentially the sahjtert of the community ; and 
the jealousy of the body whose minister he is, though it allows, or oven invites, 
his interference to restrain that ferociousness of individual ]ilM*rty which 
would endanger peace or property, forbids his exercising any jurisdiction in 
cases where these are not concerned, or extending his power beyond absolute 
right, to moral duties. The authority delegated to the law'giver for the public 
good emanates from the public itself: but no man gives another a title to 
regulate his thoughts, or prescribe the moral virtues wliieli he shall exer- 
cise.” " (Sumner's Records of the Creation^ vul. i., p. 208 -3. 2d ed.) 

It is frequently a nice question, whether things proposed to be done by the 
Legislature fall within its province or not; but the general rule is plain, that 
W'hatever is directly or indirectly conducive to the protection of the rights of the 
people ought to be provided by the (Government, unless it may be more use- 
fully left to tlic care of individuals. 

See the subject discussed in some clear and vigorous R^suyson Iluknun Riyhu 
and their. Political Guaranties, by E. P. lluribut, lately one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York ; Edinburgh edition, 1847, with 
Notes by George Combe ; Notes 15., S., and W. 

Locke says : — “ The fallacy in making it the magistrate’s duty to promote by 
force” (aud the argument is the same {/ favour be substituted for force), ‘‘ the 
only true religion” (and so the glory of (iod), “lies in this —that you allow 
yourself to suppose the magistrate, who is of your religion, to be well-grounded, 
attentive, and unbiassed, and fully and firmly assured that his religion is true ; 
but that other magistrates of other religions different from yours arc not so : 
which, what is it buj; to epect yourself into a siute of infallibility above all otlier 
men of different persuasions from yours, which yet they have as goo<l a title to 
as yourself?” — {Fourth Letter for Toleration, p. 395.) IMiis is what Dr Tletluu- 
iiigton styles “ the language of scepticism” {ante, p. 152 ; see also pj). 151, 153, 
189.) Even Tillotson halts on this point, in his 27th .Sermon, vol. ii., p. 135. 

“ IIow many there are,” says Archbishop Whatcly, “ who speak and reason 
concerning the glory of God (that being a phrase which occurs in Scripture), as 
if they supposed that the desire of glory did literally inllueuco the Divine Mind, 
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“ The objects to bo attained by legislation,” the Committee pro- 
ceetl to say, “ may bo considered to be, first, a solemn and decent out- 
ward observance of the Lord’s Day, as that portion of the week which 
is sot apart by Divine command for public worship ; and next, the 
securing to every inombcr of the community, without any exception, 
and however low his station, the uninterrupted enjoyment of that day 
of rest which has been in mercy provided for him, and the privilege 
of employing it, as well in the sacred exorcises for which it was or- 
dained, as ill the bodily relaxation which is necessary for his well- 
being, and which, though a secondary end, is nevertheless also of high 
importance.”'* Again ; “ Your Committee bog the House distinctly to 
understand, that they are very far from wishing that the Legislature 
should revert to the principle of the 14th section of the Act 1st, and 
the 5th section of the Act 23d of Queen Elizabeth, whereby ‘forbear- 
ing to repair to church, chaiiol, or place of common prayer,’ subjected 
the individual to heavy penalties. On the contrary, they are fully 
impressed with the truth of the remark given in evidence by the 
Dishop of London, that such provisions wore ‘ a mistake in legislation.’ 
But it is one tiling to force the conscience of a man, and it is another 
t;p protect his civil liberty of woi*shipping God according to his con- 
science on the l.'ord’s Day from the avaricious or disorderly encroach- 
ments of his finconscientious neighbour.”f 

Now, if, after due inquiry and consideration, the Legislature should 
bo of opinion that, without reference to the question whether tho 
Lord’s Day is a portion of the week sot apart by Divine command 
for public worship, its solemn and decent outward observance by ab- 
stinence from labour is for the benefit of tho State, the enactment, on 
that ground, of a law for enforcing its observance as a day of rest from 

and as if God could really covet the admiration of his creatures : not consider- 
ing, that the only intention of this expression is to signify merely, that God's 
works are contrived in the same admirable manner as If lie had had this object 
in view j and that we are bouiul to iiay Him the same reverent homage, and 
zealous obedience, as if he were really and literally capable of being glorified 
by us. Ami yet it i.s chiclly from a literal interpretation of this phrase of ‘ the 
glory of God,’ that some I -alviiiistic divines have undertaken to explain the 
whole system of divine Providence, and to establish some very revolting and 
somewhat dangerous conclusions.” — (Essaifs on Some of the Fecu.UarUies of the 
Cluistiau RelhjioUf 6th cd., p. 176.) 

Jlishop Watson says : — “ It would be impious to suppose that our vices could 
disturb the ih’oator’s peace, or our virtues augment his felicity ; this* would be 
to make a God with the passions of a man, to render the infinite perfection of 
the Creator dependent on the imperfection of the creature.” — {Anecdotes of his 
own Life, vol. ii., p. 137.) 

These observations are but repetitions of whal was preached by Paul to the 
Athenians: — ‘^'fheu stood Paul in tlie midst of Mars-hill and said, Ye men of 
Athens, 1 perceive that in all things ye arc too superstitious. Por as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, 1 found an altar with this inscription, To the 
UNKNOWN God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly w'orship, him declare 1 unto 
you. God tliat made the world, and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dw^elleth not in tGiif|>lcs made with hands : neither is wor~ 
shipped with men's hands, as thouyh he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things,” &c.,--*(Acts xvii. 22-25.) 

See, at greater length, on the subject of glorifying God, Wollaston’s Religion 
of Nature Delineated^ Sect. V., pp 211 218 of the 7ili ed. 

' * Report, § 30, pp. 0 10. t lb., § 36, p. 12, 
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such work as the necessities of the people do not require to be per- 
formed, is not onl^' justifiable, but incumbent on the T.cgislature. The 
ancient heathen lawgivers established festival-days, which, the better to 
secure their observance, they appointed to bo kept holy to tlie gods.* * * § 
But an attempt to secure by law, “ to evL^y member of the community 
without any exception, the uniutcvrnpted enjoyment of the day of 
rest,” is at once imiiecessary and Utopian ; unnecessary, because in 
this free country no man is obligiul to engage in Sunday-work against 
his will ; and Utopian, because, as all admit, universal cessation of 
labour is absolutely impossible.f 

The Committee refer to what they call the “strongly stated” evi- 
dence of several witnesses, “that iunumorablo unhappy indivi<luals, 
who have forfeited their lives to tho ofibnded laws of their country, 
liave confessed that their career in vice commenced with Sald>atli- 
breaking and neglect of religious ordimincos.”+ What value is to bo 
attached to such confessions, has already been inquired ;§ and, to do 
tho witnesses justice, they are far from laying exclusive stress upon 
the cause alleged, Tims fclvo Ivev. David ItuolJ, cluiplain of tijo Mow 
Urison, Clorkenwcll, and formerly also chaphiin (»f the House of Cor- 
rection, Coldbatli-fields, being asked wliat lie knew of the strongest 
causes whioli fii st led the prisoners to crime, replied ; — “ I liavo had 
many opportunities of learning from them the course which has lo<l 
them into crime; and have gcmorally found tliat tln^ neglect or gnbs 
violation of the Sabbath Zoos* hctu oih\ TIk^ usual process has been 
iniyatieiu'c of parental redraint^ violation of the Sabbath, and tho ncgbjct 

* Sccttrtio', pp. 212.', 226. — Warburtoii, in his IHviiie of Mnnrs, Ih If , 

Sect. II., illustrates the fact that in ancient times “ tho fii’St shq) t.lu* loglsJaior 
took, was to pretend a mission and revelation from some* god, by whoso com 
mand and direction he had framed the policy he would establish.” In 11. IV., 
•Sect. I., he maintains that the universal propensity o^’ mankirnl lo listen t.», 
and embrace, some protended Uevelalioii, in neglect of what is oallorl, in con- 
tradistinction to it, the Heligion of Mature,” is a proof ol’ the necessity of a tvnr 
Revelation. M«)thiiig, ho argues, could induce mankind to cni])race any pro- 
fessing Revelation, but cither a consciousness that they wanted a revealed will 
for the rule of their notions; or an old tradition that (lod had \ouehsafed it to 
their forefathers. The false pro]»hets of false r<digion8 were in fact, says lio, 
“ employed, wicked instruments as they were, and wickeilly as they have been 
abused in dishonouring truth, to evince the high probability of (iod’s having 
actually given a revelation of his will to mankind.” 

t I’rincipiil Jice, in his evidence before the Committee, exprc.ssed an o|iinion 
which seems to bo greatly at variance with the principle that “ the uninterrup- 
ted enjoyment of the day of rest should be secured to every mcriiherof the com- 
munity.” He says: — “ A very great evil has been experienced in Kdinburgli, 
and r believe in many other large tow ns, in fOitniquence oj the fihcrtif of vidtiwj 
and walking, which is almost uiiiv<*rsally allow'ccl to servants on Sundays by 
their masters and mistresses, who do not seem to recollect that that is a day whicJi 
Uod has appropriated to him&elf, and which is not «t the disposal of any 
human being.”- ((i. 4123, p. 276.) JIow, then, is it iit the diftpo.sal of the ma.sters 
and mistresses ? Are theu aiisw^'erable to (Sod for tho sin (if sin it ln‘) committed 
by their servants in walkmg and visiting their friends on llie only day when they 
have an opportunity of duiug what is so refreshing, agreeahlo, and beneficial 
to them ? If such liberty has been bargained lor, Jiow Ccin it be refused ? 

J Report, § 39, p. 12. 

§ See ante, pp. 55, 56. Since wilting the passage referred to, T have obsej ved 
some animated remarks to the same ofl'ect in tho Ntn' Mnothfu Mngnzine, \ol. 
xxxviii., p. 2lu, .June 1833. 
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of religious ordinances; evil association^ especially with ahmdoned females ; 
drunkenness, arising from attending public-houses, tea-gardens, &c. ; 
I)etty theft; the want of character on leaving prison after the first 
conviction, and then a reckless coui^so of confirinod guilt. I do not 
recollect a single case of capital oftcnce where the party has not been 
a Sabbath-breaker ; and in many cases they have assure<l mo that 
Sabbath-breaking was the first step in the course of crime.”* 

Mr John Wontner, keeper of Ncw\gato, also testified: — “I have 
heard many of the prisoners express their regret that their crimes 
have originated with a breach of the Sabbath. ... I have known 
them caution their relatives and friends to observe the Sabbath, tracing 
their own crimes to the non-observance or to the breach of the Sab- 
bath.”*f Being Jisked, however, “ To what do they attribute the 
first step in thoir career of vice ?” he Jinswers, “ I believe most fre- 
quently to evil associalions, and being drawn out by bad associates to 
tlie breach of tho Sabbath.”+ lie allows that many “ ivho have been 
habitual obsei'vers of the Lord's day have been prisoners tvith me;'^^ but 
adds, what nobody will be inclined to doubt, that probably nine-tenths 
of his inmates wore persons who “ did not value the Sabbath, or were 
not in the habit of attending a place of worship.” || 

Mr Boiijaiuin Baker, who for twenty years had been in the habit 
of visiting the prisoners in Newgate, was asked whidlier the prisoners 
consider neglect of tho duties of tho Sabbath as ‘‘ a leading cause of 
their transgressions.” — “ / cannot, he replied, “ exactly say that they have 
expressed that ; but 1 think that almost universally they have said that 
was the principal thing ; that the deviation from the ^Sabbath led 
them on, step by step, into that degree of crime which had brought 
t lie in thcrc.”il 

Mr Joseph Sadler Thomas, Supt. of Police, Covent Giardcn Divi- 
sion, F., says : — “ 1 know from experience that persons who are in tho 
habit of attending a place of worship are more careful in thoir pecuni- 
ary transactions, they arc more careful in their language, they are 
more economical in their arrangements at home, they are more 
affectionate and humane, and in every respect superior beings by far • 
than persons of contrary habits. The others are directly tho con- 
trary ; drinkinij leads them into every description of r/ce.”** Whether 
most commonly drinking leads to Sabbath-breaking, or Sabbath-break- 
ing to drinking, is a question which he leaves untouched. 

ijastly, the Report contains a letter from an unnamed clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, on this subject ; quoted by Principal Leo from 
a Report of tho General Assembly on Sabbath-observance. Its writer’s 
good sense and honesty do him great credit, and it is to be wished that 
his example may induce certain of his brethren to abstain from mak- 
ing so much use as they do, in this matter, of the wretched fallacy, ^^Fost 
hoc, ergo propter hocF “ It were perhaps,” says he, “ difficult to trace 
directly to Sahbath'breaking any particular cases of pauperism, disease, 
or crime ; but that all of them are often found in connkction with 
the neglect of the Sabbath duties is well known. The want or weakness of 


* Report, p. 178, Q. 2821. 
X Q. 2842. 

f Ib., p. 181, Q. 2863. 


t lb., p. 180, q. 2839, 2841. 
II Q. 2862. 

P. 89, Q. 1282, 1285. 


§ Q. 2848. 
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moral principle, shewn hp Sabbath-profmation* * * § and tite idling habits 
connected with it, must tend to the diminution of those energies on 
which health, industry, and virtuous character depend. The desertion 
of public worship prevents the most invigorating and rectifying ap- 
plications of moral sentiment ; hence an increased exposure to pauper- 
ism, ^disease, and crime ; thongh it might hr diftralt to cttliinatr thr. predse 
extent to which the augmentation of thrive trils is rt/rmhlc to Stibhat/i-pro- 
fanation. That they have increased is wilhont all doiibl.”*!* 

The usual argument — “ This man is a criminal ; but ho was also a 
Sabbath-breaker; therefore Sabbath-breaking was the cause of his 
crimes,” may be fairly met tlius; — “The IJiiakcrs are distinguislied 
by a charitable and peaceful spirit ; but they do not esteem one day 
above another ; therefore a want of reverence for the Jiord’s Day is 
the cause of their charitable disposition.” 

The Bishop of Loudon also speaks sensibly, in the following pas- 
sages: — “ I feel some dilliculty with respect to any legal entbrccnient 
of the devout observance of the KSabbath-day ; I fad none as to mea- 
sures which shall pro^ent gross violations of it without necessity; but 
with respect to travelling, I have not over Ijcon able to make up my 
mind as ’to any legislative provision, wliich, while it prevented the 
unnecessary infraction of the rest of that day, should not, on the other 
hand, impose inconvonient and uimecessary restrictions in other 
quarters.” J “ Docs your Jiordship conceive any provision for tlio sup- 
pression of Sunday trav elling, depending on common informers, would 
be etfectual, or the reverse V — 1 think we ought not to consider that 
any legal provision will depend on common informers. If all people 
would do their duty living under a civil government, there ^Kould l>o 
no such thing as comiiioii informers. 1 doubt wholhcn-, if temperato 
and rcasonal)le laws were passed for the observance of the Sai>l)ath, 
the onrorccfneiit of them w'oiild fall into the hands of common in- 
formers; hecauso 1 think there is a very large body of serious, as 
w^ell as reasonable, persons, who arc so much intercsIiMl in tlie proper 
observance of that day, with a view to the morality and lia])piiicss 
of the people, that they would take cave not to allow swell laws to fall 
into the hands of common informers, provided tloi laws wero so dis- 
creetly framed as not to defeat their own pin pose, l>y too rigorous an 
enactment of penalties, or by too minute an iiiterleroiice with the 
habits of the people.” § 


* This remark can have reference only to cases wlicre the sanctlficaiiun of 

the Sabbath is believed to be incumbent. A Sabbauirian who profanes the 
Lord's Day, does shew “ a want or weakness of moral principle.’’ 

t Report, p. 286. • t Report, Q. 3816, p. 213. 

§ Q. 3824, pp. 243-244. — Sir Robert Peel’s opinion, expressed on the occa^ 
sion of the introduction of MrPoulter’s bill for Sabbath- observance into Parlia- 
ment on 3d June 1835, is similar to the foregoing, though lie went the length 
of declaring himself averse to further legislation on the Sabbath, “lie always 
listened,’’ he said, “ with great concern to discussions upon that subject. There 
was no man’ in the House who attached greater importance than he did to the 
proi)cr keeping of the Sabbath-day. He thought no one had a right to shock 
the public feeling by desecrating it; but at the same time he entertained very 
serious doubts whether they could promote that object by legislation, and 
whether it would not be better to trust to the infuence of manners and the increase 
oftnorality for the purpose of cheehiny. hy public opinion, the attempt at prnfana- 
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- Dr (Jlialinors was askod to give cvidcucc bofuro the committee, but 
begged hard to he excused, being at the time closely occupied with 
his liridijvwab')' Treatise*, and cxtroincly averse to the interruption of his 
labours. “ There is !io subject,” he added, in writing to Sir Andrew 
Agiiew, “on which I feel myself less coinpetont to oiler you informa- 
tion or atlvicc than the one on which you arc sitting.”* 

Tlui fruit of the (tommitteo’s rej)ort was a hill for the hotter obser- 
vance of the Ijord’s Day, brought by Sir Andrew Agnew into Parlia- 
ment 0 !i the 20tli March 1833. Its preamble, the first part of which 
is borrowed from the Act 1st Charles I., c. 1, and must have sounded 
strangely in the <‘ars of modern stat(i.smcu (most of whom are by no 
means forward to assume tbo oifice of dcidaring wliat is acceptable to 
lo (iTod, or wbat service of liim is Me triif' runs as follows: — 

“ Korasmucb as notbiiig is more accoplablo to God than the true and 
sincere worsli ip and s-*rvice of Him according to llis holy will, and 
that the h(»]y ke^'piug of tlui Jjord’s Day is a principal part of the 
true ser\ ice of God, winch, in very nniny places of this realm has been, 
and now is, ])i*(»faiicd and nogled<‘d ; And whereas it is the houiidcu 
duly of the lcgislatiir(' lo protect every class of society against being 
compelled to sacrifice tlwii* comfort, health, i-eligious privileges, find 
coiiscicmce, for the c<mveniouce, enjoyment, or snpi>oscd advantage of 
any other class, on the liord’s Day: And whereas the laws nowin 
I'.vislenco are fouinl lo hi- praci legally iiisnfiicieiit to siicnrc the object for 
which they profess to provide,” &c.j* 

In reference to tlu^ beginning of this preainhlo, Dr M‘Crio says it 
is hariUto sei' liow there conhl he any legislation on the subject of 
Sahl>:ith-t)bsevvanco, wilhont a recognition, such as it contains, of the 
ilivino insliliitioii of the Sabbath — “ as it is only from the law of re- 


t/ojJ. of tin' Sofilutt'i, thiio to hove recovrae to mov foivs, tohn'h, he feared., in them- 
^e.lvca wovld hi lUfieoli of cxt'cniion ; uiul which, as they iniglit be jjerverted to 
purposes oi' imli\ idiial vexation, wonld tend to brin;/ the low itself into disresjfect, 
llo HhouUI say IVoiu liis own slioi t experience that the Sabbath was never better 
ohservjMl than at pn'sent j and that this was owing, not to legislation, but to 
the iiitiuciice of tiKiiiners and of public opinion." — {Mirror of Parliament, 8d 
Juin; IS:!.”); jpiolcd in Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew, p. ti52.) 

In treating of tlie connexion and limits of ethics and politics, Micliaelis ob- 
serves: ‘‘ It is the hiisiiiess of both to promote human happiness, and both 
alike admit tills nni\erMil principle, from \Nhich all their particular precepts 
How - I'ltideauour to extend hai>piness as far as j^ost^ihle. In the means, however, 
which they employ for this purpose, they materially ditVer. Some means of 
universal hajipiness remain, in all circuinst anres and counti*ie«>, the same; and 
their contraries are always c< rtaiii obstacles to it. Thus in any nation, however 
and wherever situated, theft and whoredom, if ’^n'e valent, and regarded as 
'matters of iiidill'eience, n ill never fail to lessen the public happiness. The 
former will diminish the love of industry and gain, which always increases 
where property is secure: the latter makes children doubtful, hinders their 
education, propagates diseiscs, and so forth. In regard to such matters as 
tliese, the rule obviously belongs to ethics. lUit there is not the same certainty 
as to the elfeets of other means : of which, perliaps, there may, for one single 
point of happiness, be proposed a great variety ; ami thep it comes to be a 
question, to the solution of wliicli a greater reach of understanding is requisite, 
w hich of them all is the best i And this will he different in different circuin- 
st'ince.«." '{(Commentaries on the Littvs of Mo^rs^ vol j., p, 40.) 

' * Menit>irf. of Sir Andrew Agnew, p. III. | U*., p. m. 
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vclation tliat we learn Sabbatical iluty ; anil it ihoio cuulil 

be no ground left for protecting society in the observance of the 
seventh any more than the seventieth portion of time, or of the first 
more than any other day of the w'cek.”-^ For my part. I see no diili- 
culty in the matter. The observance of the first day of the neck as 
a day of rest is an established custom of the country, a<lmitteil on all 
hand^ to be extremely conducive to the public welfare, 'fhe fact that 
this proportion of time is foiiml hy oxperience to hi^ no greater than 
we require, would bo a conclusive answer to any foul wlio slunihl 
propose to substitute the seventieth day for the se\enth; while the 
impossibility of making, without groat puhli<i inconveniiMiee, a pur- 
poseless transference of the day of rest to Monday or Saturday, would 
be an equally good reason for adhering to the observance of Sunday. 
With respect to the second part of the preamble, wliich declares it to 
be the bouiulcn duty of the legislature to jirotect every class of society 
against bamj amipclkd to sacrifice their eomibrt, health, ndigious 
privileges, and conscience on the Lord's Day, this, I presume, is a 
principle which nobody will question ; and the wonder is, that in a 
country wdiere slavery has no existeneo, an act for protecting any class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects against lioing coinpi‘lh‘d to do any thing wliich 
the law does not impose on the.m should he thought necessary by men 
in the position of legislators. Mr I’lumptre, in supporting Sir Andri'W 
Agnow', maintained that “the House is hound to protect those who 
cannot protect tlumiselvos and this, Dr ]M‘Ci*i(‘ di‘clares to “ express 
the whole gist of Sir Andrew's legislation aliout tlui Sahhath.”f Now, 
whoso rights are infringed in eases of Sunday labour at present ? Wlio 
are compelled to sacrifice their health ? W h(M*e are t he p(‘ople that can- 
not protect themselves? There mn he none but those wlioso e/nil 
liberty is violated, and whose oppn*ssors are cons(}quenlly liable to 
punishment hy the criminal law. If it he said that a sliopkeejier who 
trades on »Sunday compels rhinallt/j though not in for the ludglihour- 
ing shopkeopm-s to do so likew ise, on pain of being ruined, I in the 
first place doubt the correctness of the , statement, J and seeomlly, sup- 

* Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnow, p. 152. t n>.,p. 153. 

X Two cases of shopkeepers, whoso prosperity after tlicy coased (o 

trade on Sunilay, arc mentioned in the Memoirs of JSii- Andrew Agiicw, pp. 
230, 247. One of them is quoted from a speech of the Hinhop of (^'hestor (now 
Archbishop of rantcrbiiry) at a “ Lord’s Day meeting” at Kveter Jlall on Ist 
May 1834. lie said ho knew the case of a shopkeeper, who, wlion rcmonslratod 
with by his clergyman for not shutting his shop on the {Sabbath, i'ex>liud, “ Wliy, 
1 cannot afford it, for I sell more on the Sunday than all the other days of the 
week put together however, he was induced to make the trial, and afterwards 
confessed to the clergyman, “ Sir, to tel) you the truth, I have taken more 
nioiioy in the six months since I shut up my shop on the Sunday, than I did in 
any one year before, since I was in business.” The j)thor case, related by Sir 
Andrew himself, is that of a zealous London Sabbatarian wliom ho visited, and 
found living in elegant comfort. ” On my remarking that lie was surely more 
favoured than his neighbours, ‘ The Sabbath, sir,’ he rep]ie<l, ‘ lias dune it all ; 
for while J traded on [the] Sabbath, 1 could make nothing. All my winnings 
were put into a hag with holcSf but ever since J respected the Sabbath I have 
prospered.’ ” It is jiatural that a tradesman wlio observes so reputable an in- 
stitution as the Lord's Day should gain the good will of excellent customers; 
and that he who then reposes from toil, who stimulate-^ his moral, religious, 
and social emotions at church, and who improves his understanding by read- 
ing and thinking, should be more prosperous than if he acted otherwise: for 
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posing it to bo true, 1 reply that Sunday- trading, so tar as it is 
really prejudicial to the temporal welfare of the community, may on 
tiuit firound be put a stop to by the legislature, and so the desired “ pro- 
tect ion” be incidentally given. For such entire protection as phi- 
lanthropists desire to give the weak against the strong, the poor 
against the rich, and the honest reasonable man against the dishonest 
and unreasonable, human laws are inadequate. Improved education 
— especially in its moral department, which at present is but little at- 
tended to — is what wc must chiefly rely upon for a diminution of op- 
pression, whether of servants by masters, or of small sects of re- 
ligionists by those which, from the number of their adherents, have 
the power of determining by a majority of votes that theu are the 
ORTHODOX, and of treating herdical dissenters with injustice and in- 
dignity. 

Principal Lee is afraid tliat “a poor man, though firmly convinced 
that the Salihath ought to he sanctified, by resting entirely from the 
secular pursuits and recreations which are lawful on other days, and 
by devoting the whole time to the e.vorciscs of devotion, the contem- 
plation of Divine trutli, and the enjoyment of Christian fellowship, 
might find, that unless ho would consent to work on the Sabbath as 
on other days, ho must loso his employment altogether. Choosing 
to obey God rather than man,^ he might he dismissed by an incon- 
sidorato or infidel master ; f .and ho might bo told, that by his dis- 
obodieiico lie had forfeited all cl.aim to acortiticatc of character. But 
oven persons in comparatively independent circumstances,” he con- 
tinues, “ might have their right of enjoying the rest of the Sabbath 
materially aliridgod, or almost nullified, by the perversity of turbulent 
neighbours, if tliero should bo no trilninal helbre which a complaint 
might ho brought. They might he incessantly disturbed by noisy 
labour or boisterous mcn imoiit ; and while tlieir personal tranquillity 
was Ihus iiitorriiptod by a succession of infoler.ahlo annoyances, they 
might have tlio mortilication of observing that their children, whom 
they are anxious to train up with a veneration for sacred things, 
have liocomo so familiarised to profanity, .as to ho in danger of having 
every serious impression obliterated from their minds; and yet, for 
this most grievous injury, so subversive of their comfort, and so 
cruelly destructive of their fondest hopes, is it reasonable to say that 
the civil power must ho excused for refusing to yield any redress? It 
would indeed ho a mistaken policy to enforce Jittendance on public 
worship (and under tins mistaken view of public duty, oppression .has 
soraotimos been exon isod in former timesj) ; but there can ho no 

alacrity, hononty, nnil iiiii'lligcnco, which such conduct promotes, are qualities 
well known to bi* Idi^hly conducive to success in business. 

What nerd Inid tlicse prosperous men, of “protection'* from their Sunday- 
trading neighbours ? 

* That is, to obey wlirt ho lelkvnl to he the command of God. 

t Or by a master who agreed with St Paul in preference to Sir Andrew 
Agnew’. As to infidel masters, 1 have never observed them to treat their ser- 
vants less kindly than other men do. It is probable that David Hume, Anthony 
Collins, Adam Smith, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, were above 
the average quality of masters. 

I After all, then, and in spite of Dr Iletherington, the Presbyterians were 
intolerant ! 
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*langer of going too far, in providing that nothing shall be done on 
the Lord’s Day, calculated .either to outrage the repose of private 
families, or to frustrate the reasonable expectation of every man, how- 
ever humble in station, that he shall bo allowed without distraction 
to avail himself of the stated opportunities of attending public wor- 
ship.’** 

Now, if any “ inconsiderate or infidel master” should bo so foolish 
as to dismiss a servant for refusing to work on .Sundays as on other 
days, and so churlish as to rofnse a certificate, he would do no more 
than he was legally entitled 1o do, if cither the servant liad en- 
gaged to work on Sundays when required, or the contract between 
them was terminable at the time of dismissal. A niiistcr is entitled 
to hire a servant to do what lawful work he thinks lit to be dono on 
the Lord’s Day, and to dismiss the servant for neglecting that work ; 
nor does the law of Scotland compel niaslers to give to anv servant 
a certificate of character. If a servant ^\ ho has bargained not to 
work on Sunday is dismissed prematurely for refusing to work, tho 
law of contracts suflicicntly protects tliat servant against the in- 
justice. Such eases, h()W(‘V(‘r, are very iinlik(}ly to liappcn. — As to 
tho protection of 2 )coplo from tho perv(‘rsily of turbulent neigli- 
bours, 1 observe, that in all cases of “ a succession of intolerable an- 
noyances,” the law of nuisance and tlic poli<*e-regulations of our cities 
afford protection iu flagrant cas(*s ; wbib‘, in every case, the imwor 
of imblic opinion is an alnuKst oniiiiindeiit check upon evil-doers. If 
the Christian pi*incii)le of doing as vv^e would ho done to, word im- 
pressed upon the peo])lo as deeply as it oiiglit to be, at school and at 
chnrcli, and if the advantages of acting upon it were duly taught to 
the young by precept and training, the danger ot* ollensivo conduct 
of any class of men towards their neighbours would be greatly dimi- 
nished. The duty of not oflbiuling needb'ssly oven the “weaker 
brethren,” will never bo negbudod by any man of good feeling and 
good education; much less tJiat^f forbearing t(> diniinisb llio com- 
fort of brelliren who are now(‘aker than himself. JJiit if “weak 
brethren” have their rifflih, they have also Ibeir dnlies ; it is dosirablo 
they should see the impropriety of annoying oilier men, liy oHicious 
interference with their rights, and hindering tliein from indnlgonco 
in such refreshing jiursnits as they, in tlie exercise of tlicir Christian 
liberty, may think proper to follow unohlriisively upon tho Imrd’s 
Day. Should any Scotchman, for instance, find it beneficial to re- 
fresh himself by playing on the piano on a Sunday, a weak brother 
overhearing him from the street would have no good ground of com- 
plaint, however shocking the sound might bo to his puritanical but 
unreasonable and most iiiiscriptural prejudices. f 

* Report of rommittee, Q. 4157, p. 289. 

t “ The strong, violent, and firm persuasions of conscience in single persons, 
or in some communities of men, is not,” says liishot) Taylor, “ a sufficient indi- 
cation of a moral law. The weak brother, of whom .St Paul speaks, durst not 
eat flesh, but thought it an iinjiiety next to unpardonable, but he was abused: 
and there are at this day some persons, some thousands of persons, against whosa 
conscience it is to dress meat upon the Lord’s Day, or to use an innocent per- 
mitted recreation. Now, when such an opinion makes a sect, and this sect gets 
firm confidents and zealous defenders, in a little time it will dwell upon the 
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To Sir Aiidrow Agiiew’s bill it was of course loudly objected, that 
the proliibitiori of«// Sunday work, if fit to be enacted in one depart- 
ment of human affairs, was fit to he enacted in all ; and that, as the 
labour of domestic servants was unprohibited, rich men’s onjoymenls 
would bo exempt from the curtailment which those of the poor would 
vSullcT from the suppression of public conveyances on Sunday. To this 
chariro of partial dealiiii*- T)r M‘Oric replies, that when a master ex- 
acts work from his servant on Sunday, beyoml what is necessary, “ the 
olfoncc comes under ihc category of personal ilrsrmitionSy \vith which, 
though highly roj)rchensible, and of pernicious tendency, the law can- 
not deal, so long as they do not utlViid public decency or interfero with 
the interests of other class(‘s of the community. It does not,” says he, 
“ appear to have been suflici(‘ntly observed, in the endless discussions 
on this subject, that the only furin in which the law can interpose to 
protect those servants who arc engaged iji public trades, is by re- 
straining the masiers IVcun comp(‘tiiig with each other in the public 
market for gain ; which cannot, of course, apply to the case of those 
who employ sn-vants merely foi* their own convenionco.”* This, how- 
ever, is nioi ‘0 sophistry ; if additional prokriioii*^ is nooded in the 
cjise of trad(‘rs (wliich, as already iiitiinatod, I am unable to sec), it is 
uecdod in the case of domestic servants too ; and if, /or the purpose of 
seeiiriiiff rest on tli(i Sahhalh to those traders wdio wish it, you may 
and ought to rcsf i’ain all other trailers from competing with them in 
the public market, why may and ought you iK)t to secure, by sucli othe^^ 
means as will servo the purpose, the compulsory abstinence of the 
cooks, ceachiuen, lady’s-maids, and other servants of the rich, from all 
Sunday work 'i W by is the poor man to bo iloprived of the means of con- 
veyance to the ccmnlry, on the only day when he is at liberty to refresh 
himself with rural air and exorcise, while tlie rich man, who can ob- 
taip tluise and all other ail vantages at his pleasure, is allowed to drive 
about oil Sunday as freely as at other times 'i Does the driving of a 
private carriage througli the streetPon Sunday, less “ ullend public 
decency” than the running of a railway train ? L'liless such questions 
can ho satisfactorily answered, tlic charge of “ gross partiality” from 
wdiich Dr M‘Crie‘ endeavours to defend the bill, must bo regarded as 
just. Sir Andrew said in i’arliament, “ 1 wisli as much as any man 
that domestic Servants w^erc relieved from all unnecessary work on the 
Jjoi'd’s Day, and 1 am happy to hear that the late discussions have led 
many to reconsider their family arrangements ; and 1 trust the pro- 
gress of public opinion and a paramount sense of duty will produce 
this ctVect more and more. But I am unwilling, by legislation, to 
assume any inquisitorial power, inconsistent with the genius of the 
British constitution. 1 «m unwilling to encroach on the old English 
maxim, that ‘ Every man's house is his castle.’ ”1 Well, suppose you 
must not outer the J'higlishman’s castle in aid of those within it who 
require legal “ protection,” wdiat prevents you, whoii ho sallies forth 
in his chariot, and so enables you, without cither invading his saiic- 

consoicncc*, as if it wore a native there ; w'Jiereas it is but a pitiful inmate, and 
ought to be turned out of doors.’^ — (JJnetor Duhitantium, 11. Jl., ch. II., Rule vi., 
§ 73 ; Works, vol. xii., p. 430.) See ante, p. 101. 

* Alonioirs of Sir Andrew' Agnew', p. 155. See also pp. 173. 211, 251, 254. 

t Ib., p. 173. 
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tuary or exercising “ inquisitorial power,” to convict him of coinpeltiug 
his helpless coachman and horses to break tho Fourth Commandment 
— what prevents you from pouncing upon him as conveniently as upon 
the railway engineman ? In Scotland, whore men’s houses are not 
their castles, tho civil law once invaded the shop of a barber in Dun- 
dee, and “ protected” his apprentice from the work of sbaviiig cus- 
tomers on Sunday morning. In this case Lord JelVroy decided Unit 
although tho Act of ] 570, prohibiting handicraft-labour on Sundays, 
was relaxed by tho Confession of Faith in so tar as “ works of ne- 
cessity and mercy” are concerned, (which Confession was in 16t)0 rati- 
fied by Parliament “ as the public and avowed Confession of this Church, 
containing tho sum and substance of tho doclriue of tho reformed 
Churches,”) yet as people might without serious inconvenience be 
shaved on Saturday evening, tho urgency was uot such as to render 
the case exceptional, and tho local civil autlior it ies had therofore done 
wrong to “ eujoiii what they may have blamelessly permiitudy and ac- 
tually subject a man to penalties for not doing what the law has for- 
bidden.” On appeal to tho Inner House (or court of review) of tho 
Court of Session, a majority of tho juilges reversed the decision ; but 
the case having been cari*ied to the i[ouse of Lords, tho appnmtice ob- 
tained a final judgment in his favour.* The objection that it is unfair 


* Phillips V. Innes, 20th Feb. 1837 ; iSUaw and Macleairs Appeal Pasos in 
the House of Lords, vol. ii., p. 465. The case is inoniioned in the Memoirs of 
Sir A. Agnew, p. 294. 

In 1828 an attempt was made to stop the plying, on Sundays, of tlie stoamor 
between Dundee and Droughty Ferry, a batiiing place much resorted to by tho 
towns-people : but that attempt was repressed by the following admirable de- 
cision of the Sherifl* of the county : — 

This action is laid solely and entirely on statutory law; hut it has not been 
shewn that the statutes authorise the remedy of interdict, supposing the act 
complained of to amount to a profanation of the fjord’s Day. It does not how- 
ever appear to the Sheriff, looking to what is tolerated in other instances in 
both ends of the island, that there is any sufficient ground for Unit charge, fn 
England, the plying of stage-coaches and all otfier land conveyanci*s, as w'ell as 
water conveyances, is permitted on Sundays as lawful, ft is true that in Scot- 
land there arc particular statutes against the prufaiiat ion of tfie Sabbath, some of 
which are here, libelled on ; but it is always a question what shall amount to a 
profanation of that day. It is not maintained by the pursuers tliatthe running 
of the mail-coach W'ith passengers to and from Dundee is a profanation of tlie 
Sabbath ; or the using of hackney-coaches, post-chaises, gigs, and caravans of 
every description, saddle-horses, &c. The employment, too, of ferry-boats is 
sanctioned by universal practice as quite lawful on Sundays, and vessels with 
goods and passengers sail on that day of the week from the port of Dundee and 
other ports of Scotland, and (as it may happen) arrive there on Sabbath, and 
set ashore their passengers, without objection from any quarter. 

“ The steamboat in question does not sail till after the morning and afternoon 
service is over; and if those who use it are upon their necessary and lawful 
affairs, there can be no more blame on the part of the defender in hiring his 
vessel to them, than would attach to the owner of a passage-boat hired to go to 
Droughty Ferry. Hut it is impossible practically to ascertain and distinguish, 
among the whole passengers, those who embark from motives of duty and ne- 
cessity’ from those who go solely for pleasure and amusement.' 4fow can it, for 
example, be made to appear that many of those who are passengers have not 
come by land to Dundee that day, or tho day preceding, for the purpose of at- 
tending divine service in Dundee, and are returning to their families and homes ? 
On the other hand, it is believed, and may be assumed, that iimny of those who 

. z 
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to make railway servants work on Sundays for the benefit of others, is 
met by the principle formerly stated (p. 270), that another day of rest 
should be given them, to compensate for the Sunday when it is their turn 
to be deprived of repose. If this do not satisfy them, they are at liberty 
to quit the employment for one which will bo more suitable to their 
wishes. When the service required is light, and occupies but a small 
part of the day, the hardship is not one that appeals strongly to the 
sympathies of the humane, or that needs to bo specially compensated. 

As already mentioned, Sir Andrew Agnew’s hill was read a first 
time on 20th March 1833. The discussion of its merits was deferred 
till the second reading on IGtli May ; and in a speech then delivered, 
Sir Andrew showed the utter unconsciousness which the Sabbatarians 
constantly display, of doubt whether the commandincnt to the Jews to 
keep holy the Sahhath, is a commandment to the Gentiles to keep holy 
the Lord's Day, “ To discuss,” said he, “ the question of the obser- 
vaiico of the liord’s Day in any assembly without alluding to the com- 
mand to keep IT holi/, would be a solecism of which I would not will- 
ingly be guilty. Tie Ahniyhti} has commanded us to keep the day holy, 
to ‘ cease from all manner of work and the ordinance extends to 
‘ the man, to liis household, to his cattle, and to the stranger within 
his gates.’ 8uch is the high authority on which I justify legislative 
interference on the subject. But as to the spiritual observance of the 
Lord’s Day, as to how it is to bo kept, the bill now before the House 
presumes not to dictate. ... In reference to the preamble and first 
clause of the bill itself, did it contain morcly the private opinion of 
the humble individual who now addresses the House, it had bettor 

avail thonis(‘lv»'s of the privilege of going io'and returning from IJroughty by 
mennn of the defender's vessel, are hard-working people, employed in a sedentary 
occupation from Monday morning till Saturday night, and who, after attending 
divine service once or tv\ ice a day, make a sea-trip during a summer evening for 
the sake of health and recreation, and to enable them the better to resume their 
weekly labours, and thereby earn a subsistence for themselves and their families. 
It humbly aj)penr.s to the Klieriff that there is no sufficient ground for charging 
persons acting in tliis way with ])rofaniiig the Sabbath. Many cross ariU re- 
cross the T.iy in tlie regular passage-boat on Sundays, merely for the sake of 
health and recreation, without being held guilty of profaning the Lord’s Day, 
Neither would such a charge lie against them wore they to transport themselves 
on a Siindaiy in any hired carriage, or on foot, from Dundee to Broughty, and 
thence back to Dundee ; and it is difficult to draw the proposed line of dis- 
tinction between crossing mid recrossing the Ferry from Forfarshire to Fife in 
a steamboat for recreation and health, and going from Dundee to Droughty, and 
returning in the defeiidtir’s stearaveKscl; neither sailing, from the like motives,, 
during the time of divine worship. But if there be no profanity attachable to 
such passengers and travellers per.sonally, how can tlnat charge be made good 
against the Fife and Forfar Trustees, or against the defender, the owners of the 
vessels employed in transporting such passengers, more than against the pro- 
prietors of the carriages employed in conveying travellers by land froth Dun- 
dee to Droughty Ferry ? It may he said that the defender’s vessel is to be as- 
similated to a Sunday stage-coach, which it is unlawful to run that day. But, 
besides that in some important particulars these two modes of conveyance are 
not equally calculated to give offence to persons of a more strict turn of mind, 
it is extremoljb doubtful whether it would be held to be a profanation of the 
Sunday, were one of the Leith stage-coaches to run once every Sunday from 
Rdinburgfi to Leith, and thence back again, after the service of the day was 
over.” 

This case was appealed to the Tourt of Session, which declined t(^‘ interfere, 
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not liSive stood there ; but regarding, as 1 do, the principle it declares 
in a much higher point of view, and having therefore placed it in 
that position, I would rather that you reject the whole measure than 
that you pass the whole and reject the first chiiiso. And I thus speak 
simply because I feel and am persuaded that, without recognising the 
authority of God in this institution, the most perfect Sabl)ath Bill you 
could construct would i)rovo nothing better than a beautiful edifice 
without a foundation, a castle in the air, a statute not binding on tlie 
conscience, and thoreforo inoperative, heeauso it would not he in the 
power of tho magistrate to carry it into execution.”^ No wonder 
that a speech expressing such antiquated views of tho functions of 
the legislature, and excluding so completely the notion that (tod’s 
truth and Sir Andrew Agnow’s truth might ho two dillbrcnt things, 
should have been received both iii and out of Parliament with general 
derision. Tho second reading of the hill was lost by a majority of G, 
the votes being 79 to 73. In tho debate Avliieli led to this division, 
Lord Althorp said with great good sense, “ 1 should bo one of the last 
men in the House who could w'ish to do any thing wliich would 
operate injuriously against the proper observance of the Sunday. T 
think it most desirable, not only in a religions, hiit also in a political 
and moral point of view, that it should he ohs(‘rvcd as a day of rest; 
hut I think it far from desirable, in either point of view, that recrea- 
tion and amusement should be prevented on that day.”f I lis liordship, 
in short, was willing to promote by any pracththle moans a mode of 
observance of tho Ijord’s J)ay precisely resembling the mode of Sab- 
bath-ohservanco prescribed to the .I(‘W's by the h'ourth (Jommandinent 
— a law wliich prohibits u'orl\ hut not renrntion or amusement.'!^ This, 
however, was “ infidelity’’ and ‘Mieatlionism” in the ey(‘s of Sir 
Andrew Agnew and his follow^crs, wdio, as I said l)oforo, and shall 
prove hereafter, go far hoyuml the Jews in what (^ilvin styh'S “ the 
gross and carnal superstition of sahhatism.” 

But no defeat could damp the zeal of Sir Andrew, who never for 
a moment doubted tliat he was engaged in a holy war which, either 
in his own hands or in those of some future champion, must ultimately 
be crowned with success by “ the Lord of the Sabbath.” One of tho 
weapons, says his biographer, on which “he placed considerahlo do- 
pendenco during his campaign both in .and out of Parliament, was 
that of reiteration. Superficial observers w ere struck by tho frequency 
with which he repeated the same sentiments and arguments, and may 
have sot this down to tho barrenness and commonplace of tlio subject 
or of tho man. But, in fact, this also was a piece of policy, and tlio re- 

as having no jurisdiction in the matter. Two of the judges, however, inciden- 
tally touched upon the merits of the question ; one of them (the Jjord Tresideiit) 
being of opinion that none of the {Scottish statutes hud any reference to the case, 
and the other (Lord Gillies, a judge of much ability) declaring that he rogardeii 
the bringing forward of such a case as “ un ill-advised proceeding.” See Job- 
son V. Lambert, 29th Nov. 1828 ; Shaw and Dunlop’s Reports of Cases in the 
Court of Session, vol. vii., p. 83. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, that in Glasgow, omnibuses regularly ply on 
Sundays between that pious city and the villages of Pnrtick and Govan, and are 
extensively used by people going to and from church. ^ 

* Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, pp. 172-176. 

t Ibid., p. 1J6. J See Note U. 

Z 2 
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suit of deliberate intention. ^ Non vi sed scape cadendoy was the 
maxim on which Sir Andrew calculated for success. With an assi- 
duity which more resembled the steady movements of mechanism than 
the intennitteut offorft of human volition, he ombraced every oppor- 
tunity of reiterating? the facts and principles which ho sought to im- 
press on the legislature and on the country. ‘ By no other means/ 
ho said, ‘ can the public mind bo more effectually benefited, than by 
frequently reiterating that which is of admitted excellence. The re- 
iteration is, at least, a proof of the publisher’s being himself con- 
vinced ; and others, to whom the same arguments once carried home 
conviction, may ho profitably reminded of the eternal truths.’ 
The principle is sound ; -and his reiteration, like that of true political 
economy by the Anti-Corn-law League, would have led to complete 
success ore now, had his doctrines been as unassailable as theirs. But 
with views which arc generally hold hy thinking and knowing men, 
Sir Andrew niingled his ultra-Judaism so plentifully, that the reitera- 
tion of his opinions for a thousand years must have failed to carry his 
point. ^JMiat, ifi spite of the damage thus done to his cause, the 
reasomhbi part of his agitation produced some good effects by convinc- 

* ‘‘ Letter to .Tunc 25, 1838.” Memoirs, p. 288. 

lie seems," says Dr M‘Crie, p. 313, “ to have been raised up as a public 
witness for Hod' a troth^^ (observe the confident phrase), “ a living remembrancer 
of his Sabbath, called to hold up I he requirements of his holy law in an assembly 
which * desired not the knowledge of his ways.’ — ‘ J5e not afraid of their faces,’ 
was a favourite text of his, to strengthen himself against the looks and gestures 
that met him when ho rose to plead his ^faster\3 cause. And none can have 
looked into the House of Commons, or listened to its debates, without being 
struck with wonder how, in an atmosphere so uncongenial, the courage could 
have been given lum to stand forth, as he did on all occasions, in defence of the 
sacred rujhts of Heaven, To the pertinacity of his opponents, who lost no op- 
portunity of expressing their contempt for the day of tiod" (i. s., for his notions, 
which were not theirs, of tlie right nianiior of employing whnt he rajarded, but 
they did not, as the day of Clod spoken of in the Fourth C’ommandmont), “he 
opposed the pertinacity of a zeal ever ready to * testify’ in its behalf. Let the 
following specimens, cuIUmI much at random from the recorded debates, suffice 
to illustrate what we refer to : — 

“ Mr WaJeUy — ‘ I cannot see any reason why the British Museum should not 
be open to the public on ►Sundays, for their amusement.’ 

“ .Sf#V Andrew Aynew — * The honourable member may see the strongest reason 
ho can require in the commandinent of God, which tells US to keep holy the Sab- 
bath-day,' 

“ hfr Hawes — ‘ T propose a bill prohibiting the opening of victualling-houses 
on the morning of iSunday till one o'clock.’ 

“ Sir Andrew said The proposition would have the effect of annihilating 
Sunday as a Sabbath from one o'clock, and he could not consent to such a pro- 
position. The whole twenty-four hours of the Sabbath ought to be respected 
and guarded from desecration.’ 

*• The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr Spring Uicc) said — ‘ lie had been in 
the Zoological Gardens very often himself on Sundays.’ 

“ Sir Andrew * considered this a desecration of the Sabbath, He had heard the 
opinion of the right honourable C/hanccllor of the Exchequer with surprise. It 
was one which he did not believe to be in conformity with the religious feelings 
of the great body of the people.’ ” 

WhateveWiAy be “ the feelings of the great body of the people” in this re- 
spect. I for one believe ino.st thoroughly, that the visits of Mr Spring Uice to the 
Zoological Gardens were not at variance with the letter or spirit of even the 
Jewish law, much less of the law of Christ. ^ 
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ing many tlioughtloss people of the expediency of suspending on the 
Sunday all labour and coranierce beyond wliat the public good really 
aUd fairly requires, seems highly probable, or rather is not to be 
doubted. I willingly give Sir Andrew Agnow this credit, and along 
with it a cordial expression of iny rosp»‘ct for liis character as a 
gentleman and a philanthropist.’*^ But in public men tlio virtues of 
piety, kindliness, consciontiousiioss, and untlinehing resolution, inevi- 
tably miss the mark unless directed by wisdom and adequate know- 
ledge ; and in the case of Sir Andrew it is painful to behold so much 
zeal and activity expended in a cause which deserved, and has at- 
tained, so small a measure of success. 

Two subsequent attempts to bring the bill to a second reading were 
in like manner abortive ; but at the fourth trial of his rarliamentary 
strength, a step was made in advance. The lirst reading was tiarriod 
on 4th May ] 837 by a majority of 146 (li)U to 53) ; f a result shewing 
how effective the agitation out of doors had been. But the grand 
debate was reserved for 7th June, when Sir Andrew moved the second 
reading, “ On this occasion,” says Or M‘Crie, the discussion was 
opened with great effect by Mr Plumptiv, who read several passages 
from Scripture^ deuoundng the judgments of Ood on ations whkh despised 
his Sahhathsy'^ lii what parts of Scripture such denunciations are 
contained, I have never been able discover ; although tlireats 
against the Jews may easily be found in abiiudance. The Sabbath 
was a “sign” of tho covenant between them and tlicir political Sove- 
reign ;§ and its profanation being an overt act of rebellion, and cuii- 
sequciitly a political offence of tho deepest dye, the Jewish law enact- 
ing its capital puiiishment, and the threats recoi’ded in tho Jewish 
Scriptures against its des(‘crators, are as intidligiblo with respect to 
the Israelites, as they would be uniutelligiblo in ndafion to nations of 
which the Deity did not condescend to bo tho temporal Sovereign. Dr 
M‘Crio proceeds to say that Mr l*luinptre’.s “ reforenciis to tho Deca- 
logue called forth an expression of dissent, which jn uvod at once how 
distasteful to many was tho argument which went to place the h^ui’th 
Cominaiulracnt on an equality with the rest.” Here again I must 
observe that this equal ranking might nut be so distasteful as is sup- 
posed ; possibly not ono of the tlissenlients had the slightest objection 
to place all the ten commandments “ on an equality” as portions of the 
Jewish law, which they certainly are, and than which, in tho opinion 
of many learned men as capable of judging as Mr Plumptre or Dr 
M‘Crie,*they are notliing else. Tho “ distaste” may have been only 
for an argument Avhich aimed at placing tho dutg of Sabhath-obser- 
vanco required of the Jews by the Fourth Commandmont, on an 
equjility with the duties enjoined in tho nine other preccipts of the De- 
calogue, and which are also enjoined by the law of nature and tho law 
of Christ. 

On this occasion tho second reading of tho bill was carried by 110 
votes against 66 ; by which uiiprcccdeutod success great rejoicing was 
occasioned among the Sabbatarians, and ono pious journalist, whoso 

* In one particular, however, his conduct is open to censure : he counte- 
nanced the shabby practice of creating on«-t>Aare-holding voters l^r the purpose 
of defeating the hona fide proprietors of the railways. 

t Memoirs, p. 298. J lb., p. 299. § Sen ante, p. 167- 
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words were formerly quoted, was moved to offer up thanks to ** the 
Lord of tho Skbbath,” that “ it had pleased Him so to order events”' 
that such a measure (which proved to be its final measure) of success 
had been attained.* 

In tho same year Sir Andrew procured the insertion of a clause 
against Sunday-trains into the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr Railway ; 
thus commencing in Parliament, says his biographer, “ the campaign 
which ho afterwards carried on without its walls, against this tre- 
m(3ndous inroad on tho peace and purity of the Sabbath.” Tho pro- 
posed clause, however, was lost ; as was also a motion which ho brought 
forward on loth Juno 1837, for leave to introduce a bill “ to declare 
that the use of railways on the Jjord’s Day is contrary to the law of 
Scotland.” Rut at this stage of his career it pleased “ Him who is 
emphatically the Jjord of tho Sabbath,” and to whose special iiiter- 
forence Sir Andrew’s former petty success was ascribed with a de- 
gree of confidence of which 1 am curious to know tho grounds — “ it 
pleased Him who governs tho unruly wills of sinful mortals, so to 
ordoi- events” that tlie J’arliameiitary operations of tho great champion 
of the holy cause vvero brought suddenly and for ever to a close. “ In 
Juno 1837, William JV. died, and was succeeded on tho throne by 
her present Majesty, Queen Victoria. This led to a dissolution of 
l^arliament and a new election. Sir Andi'ew” (in what Dr M‘Crie 
calls “ the inscrntablc provideiico of God”) “failed in securing his 
return to I’arliamont ; and none having succeeded to his mission, 
possessedofsunicieiit courage or perseverance to prosecute the measure, 
his hold and unflinching Rill, oii wliich so much labour had been ex- 
pouded, and which had successfully bufteted the storms and breakers 
of five sessions, was left like a stranded vessel high and dry on tho 
beach, where it may ho considered as still lying — a monument, at 
once, of the impulsive zeal of its author, and of the receding tide of a 
nation’s piety”f — or superstition. 

Having thus ceaseil to bo a legislator, Sir Andrew thenceforw^ard 
devoted his whole energies to the task of diffusing his opinions among 
the people, and urging their practical adoption, lii January 1839 ho 
took the lead in founding at Edinburgh “ Tho Scottish Society for 
Promoting tho Duo Obsorvaiico of the Lord’s Day on which occasion 
was road the letter of Dr Chalmers, quoted at p. 181 of this volume. 
According to Dr M‘Orie, “ tho amount of personal labour performed 
by Sir Andi’cw at this period, in prosecuting tho Sabbath cause, is al- 
most incredible. His name appears first in tho lists of the committees 
of all the auxiliaries of this Society, amounting, in 1840, to twelve. 
But this was no mere honorary coiineetion. These auxiliaries^ in facty 
owed their orujin to his unremittimj exertions, htf vorrcspondence and per* 
sonal intercourse. He attended all their meetings, and was tub movinu 
sPKiNa OF ALL TiiKiR OFKUATioNS. Hc Corresponded on behalf of 
the Society, using it as a vantage-ground from which he launched his 
missives in all directions.’’^ In this eulogy of Sir Andrew, the vast 
superiority of his Sabbatarian zeal, in intensity, over that of the people 
he was rousing, is very apparent : he, and not their own horror at Sun- 

* Tho Rccoed newspaper, June 8, 1837; quoted ante, p. ICO. 

f Memoit's of Sir A. Agnew, pp. 315-317. J Memoirs, p. 347. 
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day trains (which they had hitherto regarded without emotion as a 
reasonable and allowable accommodation), was the spring of tho move- 
ment ; and it is well known in Scotland to those who ininglo in gene- 
ral society, that the small body of earnest followers wlio rallied around 
him, and who still go from meeting to meeting and give utterance to 
“ the voice of tho Scottish people,” arc, with all tho show a»ul noise 
that they make, just as little iutlucntial or formidable in tliemscives, as 
were the specious handful of Highlanders who, in tho year 17d(>, scared 
Sir Andrew’s distinguished ancestor and namesake from attacking 
them at Blair- Athole.* Even in puritanical Glasgow, it was a dillicuH 

* The party of Jacobites to which these Highlanders belonged was stationed 
at Dalnaspidal, while ijicutciiant-Geueral ISir Andrew Agnew occupied Dliiir 
Castle w'ith a Government force. The insurgents were ct)niinaiKled by Lord 
George Murray, and, uotw^ithstiinding the inexperience of most of them in mili- 
tary aifairs, one night successfully executed, under his directions, the brilliant 
exploit of surprising ami carrying thirty detached posts (some of tliein strong 
and defensible;, all within two hours of the night, without the loss of a single 
man; and the different parlies met at the appointed place of rende/vons, although 
their operations lay in a mountainous country, intersected by ravines and rivers. 
Lord George had himself niarclied to the Bridge of Bruar, with twenty -five men 
and a few elderly gentlemen, when he a^us inforineil that Sir iHidiew' Agnew 
was advancing with a strong force to n;connoitre. In tlie worils of*the author of 
Douglas It whs daylight; but the sun aa.is not up. Lord George, looking 
earnestly about him, obserACd a fold-dike (that is, a w all of sod or turf , which 
hud been begun as a fence for cattb', but left iiiiltiiislied. lie otwh red his men 
to follow him, and drew' them up behind the dike, at such a tllslanm one (t'oin 
another that they nuyUt make a yreat shtav^ h<n my the rofnnrs of hntli reynnenta 
jjlyiny iu tluir jrout. lie then gave orders to the pipeis ^^for he had witli him 
all the pipers, both of tho Atliole men and the Alacphorsons,) to ke(‘[» their eyes 
fixed upon the road from Blair; and the motnent they smu the solUiei^s ujyjcar^ to 
strike up ivith all their haypijtes at once. It liap})eneil that the regiments came in 
sight just as the sun rose, and that instant the pipers began to play ojie of 1 heir 
most noisy pibroclis. Lord George Murray and his Ilighlondei'S, both oflicers 
and men, drew their swortls and brandished them about their headt. I>ii‘ Andi’ew, 
after gazing a while at this spcctucie, ordered his men to the right-about, and 
ijiarched tbeiii back to the Gasllo of Blair. Lord George Murray ke])t his post 
at the bridge till se\ei'aFof his parties came in ; and as soon us he hud collected 
three or four hundred men, conscious of victory, and certain that his numbers 
would be greater very soon, he inarched to Blair, and invested the castle.*’ 
— (i/owe’a History of the Itebellion in 1740, p. 205.) In a military point of view 
these incidents are held up to admiration by General iStewart of Gartli, in his 
Sketches of the Highlanders^ vol. ii., App., Note MM. Tho Sabbatarian Sir Audi ew 
seems to have taken a lesson from the outv\itter of his illustrious great-grand- 
father, so ludicrous a similarity is there between his tactics and those of fciir 
George Murray at the critical juncture in qu« hiion. If Sir George ensconced 
himself at the bridge of Bruar behind a turf-dike, under sheller of which he 
could send forth his terrible bagpipc-screechings and appalling subre-ilashcs, 
Sir xVndrcw with equal judgment took up his pobitiuii behind the Scottish So- 
ciety for Promoting the Uue Observance of the Lord’s Day — a position which, as 
his faithful biographer has recorded to his honour, served him udmiiubly “ us 
a vantage-ground from which he launched his missixes in all directions. ’ If 
Sir George, wiih twenty-five men and a few elderly gentlemen, contrived to make 
so terrible a figure by judiciously spread iig them out, Sir Andrew with bis 
troop became as formidable in the eyes of distant spectators, from the wide ex- 
panse of country which w’as made the sphere of his operations. Jf Sii’ George’s 
bagpipes, by their combined and deafening blast, struck terror into the foe, the 
united voices of 8ir Andrew' and his body-guard seldom failed to excite, if not 
much alarm among the initiated, at least nn exalted ojtinlon of his strengih 
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matter to Mow up the flame. Having, at the suggestion of his friend 
Mr liridgos, bought in 1841 share in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Ilailway stock,’'* Sir Andrew opened a campaign on that new field ; 
but at first “ nothing could be more discouraging than the prospect be- 
fore him and his frieuds,”f who had qualified themselves in the same ju- 
dicious manner to vote against Sunday trains. Dr M‘Crio records in the 
w^ords of Sir Andrew himself, that at a half-yearly meeting of the Com- 
j>any, ** there was not a man connected with the religious city of Glas- 
gow who would come forward to help them. An appeal was made to 
religious men, and with very great difficulty they got at the next racet- 
iug a dozen.” J Jly and by, however, his agitation, with the strenu- 
ous aid of the clergy (who, as moving powers in society, hold a pecu- 
liarly high place in Glasgow, § and, as we saw before, || conceal most 
carefully from their flocks, that according to St Paul it is by no means 
incumbent upon Ghristians to esteem one day above another)— ^tho agi- 
tation, with this effective aid, succeeded so wonderfully that “in the 
same city, where at first they could not get one individual to appear 
in their support, in the course of a few days 1300 gentlemen not only 
put their names to tho memorial praying the directors to keep the 
railway absMutoly closed on the »Sabbath, but they published the me- 
morial in tne newspapers, with their names and addresses at full 
length.”^ It may reasonably bo doubted whether so many as 1300 
persons in the rank of “gentlemen,” and therefore presumable to bo 
educated persons, wore prevailed upon to sign tho memorial ; but how- 
ever this may bo, wo all know the vast difference which there is be- 
tween subscribing a memorial at the request of “ tho minister” or 
some other influential individual, perhaps without reading a word of 
tho docuiuont which is presented, and deliberately believing all that 
is sot forth therein. Indifference is not so easily changed into fervour 
in tho souls of “ thirteen hundred gentlemen.” 

In this new sphere of action, Sir Andrew, in spito of successive de- 
feats, displayed all his usual perseverance. “Duly, at every half- 
yearly meeting, was the lance of our worthy knight couched, and a 
tilt made at Sunday tralUc. Put not satisfied with contending in per- 
son, it was his daily business to prevail on others to follow bis example. 
Witb this view, letters were despatrlied to all supposed to he friendly and 
influential. These, again, converted into printed circulars^ were dispersed 
far and wide; for Sir Andrew may he said to have been the publisher 
and distributor of his own productions. Even handbills were put in re- 

among some to whom tho report of his doings came. And lastly, if Sir George 
had the colours of two regiments distributed with good effect along his slender 
line, Sir Andrew, we siiall see, availed himself most skilfully of “ placards of 
]urge*lettcrcd information on the walls of the most distant towns !'’ Were ever 
the plans of two generals more surprisingly parallel ? 

J)r M'Crie, who gives an amusing account of the military Sir Andrew Agnew 
in the first chapter of tho Alcinoirs, strangely omits all incotiou of his retreat 
from the colours and bagpipes at the bridge of Bruar. 

* Memoirs, p. 374. 

t Ib., p. 383. t P- 333. 

§ See the complaints of Dr Chalmers in his Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 21, 114. 

|[ Ante^ pp. 56, 57. The reader will be good enough to remember my ap- 
proval of Sir Andrew Agnew's policy of reiteration. 

Sir Andrew’s speech at Manchester, .Tunuary 1837 j Memoirs, p. 383. 
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qumtion^ and through Sir Andrew* s industry y the walls of tub most 
DISTANT TOWNS Were placarded with large-lettered informatioiy so that 
the most careless passer-by of the working classes might not remain 
ignorant of the heal nature of the struggle that was going on.*'* As- 
suredly he was an adopt at pulling the wires of this clattering show 
of intense and wide-spread yahbatarianism ! 

llis circulars to the proprietors of the Railway, soliciting their 
proxies in return for Sabbatarian tracts, elicited a host of ri'plios. 
Some, of course, were favourable ; but others, of which J)r M‘(Jrio 
gives some amusing samples, were full of indignation and ridicule. 
One old lady was in horror at the very idea of Sir Andrew’s notions 
being reduced to practice: “It would make it a fearful day to mo. 
No, no, Sir Andrew ; 1 wish to be in the open air, and to see the face 
of nature ; then my devotional feelings are w'armcd.^f ] )r M‘Crio 
ungallantly calls her “ a cross old lady if she answered this descrip- 
tion (a point on which the sentences quoted leave us in the dark), she 
certainly took an excellent way of lessoning her crossness and improv- 
ing hor Christian character, by looking at the face of nature in tlio 
open air. There are “ cross” Sabbatarians, old and young, who might 
become blander if they followed her example. ^ 

How the Sabbatarians on a sudden attained their object in regard 
to the Sunday trains b(‘tweon Kdinburgh and Glasgow is so gene- 
rally known, and J)r M‘Crio himself mentions it so plainly, J that 
there is dilliculty in understanding wdiy it should have excited his 
amazement in the manner wo shall see it did. The facts are briefly 
these. Some English holders of largo amounts of the (-ompany’s stock 
had become greatly dissatisfied with the general policy and manage- 
ment of the Directors, and anxious I o supersede them; but liiiding 
that even in combination with those Scottish men of business who like- 
wise desired a change, they wore not strong enough to acitomplish 
it, they looked about for additional assist ance, and without the 
slightest difficulty ascertained that the Sabbatarian sliarcholders 
(existing and that might easily bo created) would be happy to join 
them for a consideration —the quid pro quo being an engagement to 
give seats at the Board to several adherents of Sir Ainlrew, and 
to discontinue the conveyance of passengers by the Sunday trains. 
A bargain was struck accordingly, and the allied forces were successful. 
It was on 15th November 1816 that the duty of the Sunday trains 
was restricted to the conveyance of letters, newspapers, and parcels, for 
the Post-Office. But the Directors, in subsequently n^porting the mea- 
sure to their constituents, took care to discountenance the idea th^at 
they had been influenced by their own theological opinions, the ma- 
jority of the Board seeing no sin whatever in the Sunday trains ; their 
motive, they said, was merely a wish to humour that general public 
desire which (with an easy credulity, real or affected) they held to 
be made manifest by the flood of memorials whicdi the Sabbatarians 
had contrived to pour in upon them.§ By Sir Andrew and his 

* Sir Andrew’s speech at Manchestor, January 1837 ; Alcmoirs, p. 383. 

t Memoirs, p. 385. J Jl>., p. 386. 

§ The following is an extract from the Report of the Directors to the half- 
yearly meeting of shareholders held on 5th March 1847 : — “ In conclusion, your 
directors would advert to a subject which has givrn rise to much agitation — the. 
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friends, however, the event was viewed in a much more solemn light. 
According to Dr M‘Crie, in this great victory “ the day was won 
for the Sabbath of Scotland, . . . and the eyes of all Godfearing people 
were turned, as if by common consent, from the agencies of man to the 
wonder-working hand of the AlmightyJ'^ For, of course, it is not to 

discontinuance of ISunday trains. Your directors must declare, at once, that 
they had no wish whatever to C'lerce the public, or to force their own religious 
views upon the country. The fact is the very reverse for a majority of the 
Board do not fed any objection on religious grounds to Sunday travelling ; but 
they arc unanimous in considering it to be their duty as directors rather to as- 
certain what is tlie law' and custom of the country, than to arrogate to them- 
selves the right to violate the feelings and opinions of the Scottish people. 
Keeping in view this principle, and i>eeing that the practice in Scotland has been 
not to run coaches^ steamboats, or other public conveyances, nor, with the excep- 
tion of this line, any railway trains, till tlie opening of the Jfortli liritish, - 
your directors tliougnt theniselves bound toudlno'e to it, and had little idea that 
they should be accused of attenipling to tyrannise over tbatpublic whose customs 
and feelings they were d(!siruus to respect. Hut, though much opposition has 
be(m raised by the supporters of those trains, from tlie fact that upwards of 
1400 niemoriuls Inivo bemi presented to your Hoard against, and only eighteen 
ill favour of th(‘in, your directors infer that the great m.ijority of the public ap- 
prove of their discoiitinuanoe ; and would recoin in end that the trains should not 
be re-established till the general practice of Scotland authorises the change.’’ 

This paragraph, if w'rltten in good faith, must have emanated from one of the 
Kiiglish directors, very ignorant (and allowed by his Scottisli colleagues to re- 
main so) of the law and practice of Scotland in regard to Sabbatli- travelling. 
What tliese have long been, readers unacquainted with Scotland may learn from 
the Note by tin* SlievHf of Korfarshirc, quoted ante, p. 353; what they are, 
may be inferred fnmi the fact that tlie great majority of Scottish railway com- 
panies persist in carrying passengers on Sunday, notwithstanding the utmost 
half-yearly etlbrtsof a little itinerant band of Agiiewites at the meetings of the 
proprietors. Above all, in the Miliiiburgh, Hertli, and Dundee Kailway Com- 
pany, where tlie imuib'U’ of the Siotiish sliareholdors preponderates vastly over 
the Olliers, the Sabbatarians are regularly defeated by o\ erwhelmuig majorities 
-a fact sutficient of itself to indicate “the feelings and opinions of the Scot- 
tbli people. ' ^ Of the Sabbatarian tiieuiorials, on which so much stress is laid, 
1 shall s[V':ik at large in Note N, 

As Sir .Viidrew' and his troojiuf voters, qualified for the nonce by the acquisi- 
tion of a share, mustered in great strength at tlie Olasgow meeting in March 
1847, and of course had the co-o|)eratioii of the new directors and their party, 
the suppression of the Sund iy passenger-trains was approved of by a majority 
of 152 \otes. 

* Memoirs, p. 387. 


* What took iiliiec nt the hall'-yiarly ineethig of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee 
Uailway Coiiii>.iny on 9th Seiiteinber 1850, will serve to cxeiniility the truth, as no proxies 
were used on the oocasioii, Mr M. lleriut moved *» that there be no traffic on the rail- 
way oil the Sabbath-day,” assigning as his reason that “ ho considered the running of 
trains on the Sabbath-day to be contrary to God’s law.” The following was the state of 


the votes; — 


Fersons present. 

Votes. 

Fur the iiuitiiai, 

. 

27 

55 

Against it 


• 40 

•ja‘j 


Majority against, . . . 2^7 

The fact here apparent, that while each S<abbatarian had on an average only two 'votes, 
each of the other porsuiis prosimt lind six, exhibits the unfair no ans employed by “ God’s 
pioplfc” to overwhelm the boiut fide shareholders. Yet they were defeated by a ln^Jurity 
of nearly two to one of persons presmt. The reception they met with at the half-yearly 
meeting in March 185:1, will appear from Note 1-1. 
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be questioned that those vrho think it right (in other words, ac- 
cording to the will of God) that railway trains should carry passen- 
gers on Sundays, cannot by any chaiice be “God-fearing*' men;* 

* From the following letters of Dr Arnold, it will he seen that he was none 
of the “ Glod-fpnring ’ race. Writing from Rugby, Vebruary 19, 1840, he says : 
— It is with the most sincere j*egret that 1 feci myself uiiiible to give an un- 
qualified support to the resolution w'bieh you propose to bring forward at the 
next general meeting of the proprietors of the North Midland Railway Com- 
pany. Of course, if I held the Jewish law of the SSabbath to bo biuding upon us, 
the question would not be one of degree, but I should wish to stop all travelling 
on Sundays as in itself unlawful. Rut holding that the Cbristuin Ijord's Day 
is a very ditfereut thing from the Sabbath, and to be observed in a difTcrent 
manner, the question of Sunday travelJijig is, in niy mind, quite, one of degree ; 
and whilst 1 entirely think that the trains which travel on that day should be 
very much fewer on every account, yet I could not consent to suspend all travel- 
ling on a great line of communication for twenty-four hours, especially as the 
creation of railw'aya necessarily puts an end to other eunveyaiices in the same 
direction 3 and if the trains do not travel, a poor man, who could not post, might 
find it impossible to get on at all. Rut 1 w'ould cheerfully support you in voting 
that only a single train each way should travel on the Sunday, which W'ould 
surely enable the clerks, porters, &c., at every station, to ha\ e the greatest part 
of every Sunday at their own dispossil. Nay, I wouM glady subscribe indivi- 
dually to a fund j'or obtaining additional help on the Sunday, so that the work 
might fall still lighter on each individual employed.’’- of Arnold^ 5 th ed., 
vol, ii., p. 207. 

Again, on the 22d of the same month, after stating Ihe facts and inferences 
quoted ante, p. 281, he proceeds: Lt is on tlmse grounds that 1 should prefer 

greatly diminishing public travelling on the Sunday to stopping it altogether; 
as this seems to me to correspond better with the Christian oh«-ervancc of the 
Lord’s Day, w'hich, while most properly making rest from ordinary occupation 
the general rule, yet docs not regard it as a tiling of absolute necessity, but to 
be waived on weighty grouiiils. And surely many very weighty reasons for occa- 
sionally moving from place to place on a tSunday are occurring constantly. I5ut 
if the only alternative be. between slopping the trains on onr railway altogether, 
or having them go frequently, us on other days, 1 cannot Ix'sitale for :m instant 
which side to take, and 1 will send you my proxy without a moment's liesitu- 
tion.”— (1*. 209.) 

Once more, on April 1, 1810, ho writes: — “ 1 agree with you that it is not 
necessary with respect to the practical point to discuss the autliority of the eoin- 
niand to keej) the Sunday. In fact, believing it to bo an ordinance of the 
Ohurch at any rate, 1 hold its practical obligation just as much as if I con.sidej'cd 
it to be derivable from the Fourth Coniniandmeni ; but the main question is, 
whether that rest, on which the commandment lays such exclusive stress, is 
really the essence of the Christian Sunday. That it should be a day of greater 
leisure than other days, and of the suspension, so far as may be, of the common 
business of life, I quite allow'; hut then I hvluvr that 1 should have much greater 
indulgence for recreation on a Sandag than you might hove ; and if ihe railway 
enables the people in the great towns to get out into the, country on the f^undayy 1 
siioiJi.D THINK IT A VERY OilHAT GOOD. I coiifesH that I would rutlicr havo 
one train going on a Sunday than none at all ; and 1 cannot conceive that this 
would seriously interfere w'ith any of the company's servants ; it would not be 
Us much work as all domestic servants have every ISunday in almost every house 
ill the country. At the same time, 1 should be most anxious to mark the day 
decidedly from other days, and I think that one train up and down would abun- 
dantly answer all good purposes, and that more would be objectionable. 1 was 
much obliged to you for sending me an account of the discussion on the subject, 
and if it comes on again, I should really wish to express my opinion, if 1 could, 
by voting against having more th-m one train. 1 am really sorry that I cannot 
go along with you more completely. At any rate, I cannot hut rejoice in the 
correspondence with you to which this question has given occasion. I >ifferences 
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nor is it less certain that, when success attends the endeavours of any 
party who have reached so delightful a state of satisfaction with 
their own holiness as to take the exclusive titles of “ God’s people” 
and “ the true Israel,” the special assistance of the Almighty has been 
voiichsatbd to them on tlie occasion. “ Never in any human event,” 
says the London Jjord’s Day Society, “can the hand of God bo more 
remarkably traced than in the arrested profanation of the Sabbath 
by travelling on this particular railway. Most assuredly it may 
be said here, that not by might nor by wisdom has tliis been accom- 
plished. It is evidently and manifestly the hand of the Lord. ... It 
has pleased God to make it very manifest that it was His own work, 
to vindicate the honour of llis own name, and to put a distiiiguishing 
mark of His favour on the supporters of his own cause.”* In short, 
the victory was so ine*\plicable upon natural principles, that only a 
miracle could account for it ; if ever there was a dignvs vindice no- 
dus, here beyond all question was one ! Now, surely, it is high time 
that this indecent practice in which modern Pharisees of all denomi- 
nations indulge so pompously, with no better warrant than their 
own self-conceit, of representing the Almighty as taking a part in 
every little fray which they regard as the battle of the Ijord because it 
is their own, should bo more openly, if not more generally, treated with 
the ridicule it deserves. Granting, as I do most willingly, that it was 
“ not by migU nor by wisdom ” that the victory in question was gained, 
I desire to know by what means it became “evident and manifest” 
to the victors that this, more than any other advantage ever gained 
in the world by any one party over another, was brought about “ by 
the hand of the Lord.” Those who say tliat it was so accomplished, 
must (if they are sincere) believe that they know the fact asserted ; 
and if they know it, they must know how their knowledge of it was 
gained. To convince the world that the hand of the Almighty works 
wonders on their behalf, they must shew tliat they have some infalli- 
ble means of distinguishing when and why the Divine agency is 
specially employed. By what signs can we ascertain that the Deity 
has, by crowning any given enterprise with success, “ put a distin- 
guishing mark of His favour” on the prevailing party ? How, of two 
contending “ causes,” shall it be decided which is “ His own” ? How 
does* it appear that “the inscrutable providence of God,” which, at 
the general election in 1837, for ever excluded Sir Andiw Agnew 
from Parliament, was not an event in which could bo “remarkably 
traced” the hand of God, interfering to arrest the profanation of His 
name by its employment on the parliamentary stage in support of 
error, by Judaising Christians who wore “turning again to the weak 


of opinion give me but little concern ; but it is a real pleasure to be brought 
into communication with any man who is in earnest, and who really looks to 
God's will as his standanl of right and wrong, and judges of actions according 
to their greater or less conformity.” — (I’p. 209, 210.) 

./Ml this is excellent, with one little exception : In wishing that only a single 
train each way should travel on the {Sunday, Dr Arnold seems to have forgotten 
that although one would be sulIiciGn^ to enable the people in great towns to get 
into the country, another would in most cases be necessary to bring them back 
after a long enough visit bad been paid. 

* Quarterly Publication of the Society, quoted by Dr M'Crie, p. 388. 
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and beggarly elements, wherounto they desire again to bo in bondage.”* 
Suppose that I, who believe as firmly that Sir Andrew was the advo- 
cate of an unchristian system of Sabbatarian theology, as he belie ve<l 
that he was the champion of “ God’s own cause,” w ere to assert tliat 
the untoward event from which Dv APCric escapes by pronouncing 
it “inscrutable,” was very manifestly the work of the Deity himself, 
“ to vindicate the honour of His own name, and to put a distinguish- 
ing mark of his displeasure on the supporters of a cause which was 
none of Hisf — and that, consistently with this view, 1 should describe 
hiig victory in the Edinburgh and Glasgow llailway Company as 
a deplorable occurrence permitted “in the inscrutable providence of 
God,” — would not the Sabbatarians accuse me ,of folly and arro- 
gance ? Unquestionably they would; and great reason would they 
have for doing so. Have I less reason for bringing such an accusation 
against them ? Their persuasion that the “ cause ” of wbich thrp are 
tho champions is “ God’s own,” while that for which / contend is the 
devil’s, is no better a foundation to argue u])oii against me, than my 
persuasion of tho lawfulness of Sunday trains is, to argue upon against 
them. If tho bare belief of a party of combatants that the Lord is 
on their side, were dcinonstrativo that the fact is so, how could tho 
conclusion ho avoided that the Lord is at ouo and the same moment 
on tho side of parties opposed to each other ? jSIust wo not “//y them 
which say they arc apostb;s,”f — since, in the jangling erow^l of thoso 
who by word or behaviour lay claim to tho oUice, nii enormous ma- 
jority must of necessity be men that “ are not ” what their heated 
fancy paints them ? J 

* Gal. iv. 9. , t lt.ev. ii. 2. 

J “Upon great experience,” says Haxter, I must tell you, that of tho 
zealous contcrulors in the world, that cry up ‘ The cause of God, and 'rriitli/ 
there is not one of very many, that uiiderstaiideth >vhut he talks of; hut some 
of them cry up the cause of Clod, when it is a brat of a proud aiul ignorant 
brain, and such as a judicious person would be ashamed of, And some of 
them arc rashly zealous, before they have parts or time, to conic to any judi- 
cious trial. And some of tliem are misguided by some person or party, that <*ap- 
tivateth their minds. And sonic of them are liurried away by passion and dis- 
content. And many of the ambitious and worldly are blinded by their r,arnal 
interests. And many of them in mere pride, think higlily of an opinion in 
which they arc somewhat singular, and which they cun, with some glorying, 
call their own, as either invented by them, or that in which they think they 
know more than ordinary men do. And abundance, after long experience, 
confess that to have been their own erroneous cause, \ihich they before 
entitled the cause of God. Now when this is the case, and one cryeth, ^Ilero 
is Christ,’ and another, ‘ There is Christ one saitli, * This is the cause of God,' 
and another saith, * That is it no man that hath any care of his conscienco, 
or of the honour of God and his profession, will leap before he looketh where 
he shall alight, or run after every one that will whistle him with tlicuame or 
pretence of truth or a good cause.” — {Works, vol. ii. p. 131). 

‘‘Nothing,” says 8elden, “is text but what is spoken of in the iiible, and 
meant there for person and place; the rest is application, which a discreet 
man may do well; but ’tis his Scripture, not the Iloly Ghost’s.” — {Table Talk, 
art. Peeaching.) Again : — “ You say there must be no human invention in 
the church, nothing but the pure word, ^inswer .* If 1 give any exjn^ition but 
what is expressed in the text, that is my invention ; if you give another ex- 
position, that is your invention : and both are human. For example, suppose the 
word egg were in the text, 1 say, ’tis meant an hen-egg, yon say a goose-egg ; 
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Small ** desecrations ” as well as great attracted the vigilance of Sir 
Andrew ; and from a successful crusade against the sale of milk and fruit 
in the Queen’s Park at Edinburgh on Sundays, to children in need of 
such refreshments,* he passed to another, having for its more majestic 
purpose the suppressing of Sunday labour in all the post-offices through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland. Here, although, as usual, he greatly 
overshot the mark of common sense and practicability, some good was 
doubtless effected by him in hastening the introduction of improved ar- 
rangements in the management of this department of the public ser- 
vice. I agree with him thus far, that every person laboriously em- 
ployed in serving the nation during six days of the week, ought if pos- 
sible to be allowed relaxation on the seventh ; and that, as often as may 
be, this seventh day should be the Sunday. If additional officers are 
needed on this account, the nation surely will not grudge an expense 
which not only is demanded by humanity, but would yield a valu- 
able return in the shape of increased efficiency of performance of the 
duties. In rural offices, where one or two short attendances on Sun- 
day aro enough, no such relay of officials would bo necessary. To 
this extent it is fit that the Sunda3"-working of the Post-Office should 
bo improvc<l. But in demanding that the transmission of intelligence 

neither of these fire exprest, therefore they are human inventions; and I am 
sure the newer the invention the worse; old inventions arc best.’’ — {Jb,, art. 
Human iNVJiNTioN.) 

Bishop Newton, in his Dissertation on the Abuse of Names and Words, ex- 
claims: — How hath almost every little sect of Christians appropriated to it- 
self the denomination of ‘The (Church of f'hrist,’ and a part only, and the 
most corrupt part of it, claimed the title of tlic whole, and been proudly 
styled ‘ the Catholic Church^ ! How have the names of ‘ heretic’ and ‘ schis- 
matic’ been bandied to and fro among Christians of different communities and 
persuasions, and some of the very best men, lovers of truth and servants of 
the God of truth, heeii so stigmatized by some of the very worst, pretended 
champions for religion, but really an offence and seandal to it!” — (^Works, 4to 
ed., vol. ii. p. 511.) 

“ Zeal,” says Dr riialmors, “ is a good thing, but only wheIl^expendcd on a 
good and adequate subject. It is not to be told what mischief has been done 
by needless controversies — both within the C’hurch, among I’hristians them- 
selves; and without, in restraining the operation of the good leaven which 
might otherwise have leavened all the families of the earth.” — {Lectures on, the 
Romans, Iject. 97, vol. iv. p. 305.) 

The same sentimemt is versified by the author of Ilndibras, in “ Miscellane- 
ous Thoughts,” published among his Gemiine Remains, p. 231 : — 

“ Who doth not know wit)i wliat fierce rage 
Opinions, true or false, engage ? 

And, ’cause tliey govern all mankind. 

Like the blind’s leading of the blind. 

All claim an equal interest, 

And free dominion o'er the rest : 

And a.s one shield that fell from heaven 
Was counterfeited by eleven, 

The better to secure the fate 
And lasting empire of a state, 

The false are nuni’rous, and the true, 

That only have the right, but few. 

Hence fools, that understand ’em least, 

Are still the fiercest in contest.” 

See Mr Martineau’s Rationale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p.‘58. 

♦ Memoirs, p. 360. 
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through this great country should be wholly arrested every seventh 
day, the Sabbatarians forget that as the Govornmcut has assumed the 
monopoly of carrying letters, it is bound either to renounce that 
monopoly, or to do the work as completely as, but for the monopoly, 
it would bo done by private carriers. Now it is certain that the de- 
sire for the transmission and delivery of letters on Sunday is so ex- 
tensively felt, that private carriers would bo employed to supply the 
public demand ; and it is equally certain that in the eyes of our lead- 
ing statesmen (who, besides being as good judges as Sir Andrew was, 
have much better means of knowing the pertinent facts of the case), 
an entire cessation of post-office labour on Sunday is inexpod iont and 
impracticable. We may therefore be sure that in the event of the 
monopoly being given up, the Sunday work of private letter-carriers 
would be no farther prohibited bylaw than it would be restrained by 
public opinion. By both it would be permitted to the extent generally 
thought expedient by the loaders of public opinion, and no farther; 
and whenever its amount seemed to the Sabbatarians excessive, tlioir 
right and duty would he to preach and publish against it, and in this 
way give such an improved tone to public opinion that all needful re- 
forms would soon be brought about. For no active party of rcasonahlo 
agitators, wliose case is a good one, ever fail to olfect their purpose in 
the end. 

In 1847 Sir Andrew had the satisfaction of witnessing tlio forma- 
tion, ill Edinburgh, of that famous “ Sabbath Alliaiico” to some of 
whose unchristian doctrines the attention of the reader has befoi'e btfeii 
called,* and whoso proceedings wo shall have oiuiasion to advert to 
hereafter. t This .ludaising body addressed itself t() the work which 
the Evangelical Alliance, having a much wider cindo of members, 
was precluded from engaging in, hy the want of the requisite unani- 
mity about the foundation of the Sahbatli. Jn a recently published 
“ Report on the Desecration of the Lord’s Day in Great Jlritain, by 
the Rev. .Tohn Jordan, Vicar of Enstono, Oxon,” wo read as follows: 
— In ordeifto nndcrstaml rightly the position which tlio Evangeli- 
cal Alliance occupies in regard to the Sabbath question, ami more 
especially to Sahhath deaccratiou, which is tin* projxu' subject of tho 
Report I am charged to make to this Conrerciico, it will bo necessary 
to revert to tlio peculiar circumstauccs that occasioned a matter of 
such vast importance to religion to he placed in the station that has 
been allotted to it in our constitution. Wlioirtho fundamentals of 
tho Alliance were under discussion at the first Conference on Christian 
union, at Liverpool, it was found that there was snrh varictii of opinion 
respecting the scriptural ground and anthoritg on which the Sahhath teas to 
be based, that it was deemed prudent and forbearing not to introduce 
it amongst the various topics that form the doctrinal statement of our 
common faith, but to give it place, instead, amongst tlio sundry ob- 
jects for common action, with respect to which wo couhl safely com- 
bine, witliout attempting to decide the i>rcciso terms upon which 
united operation should be carried on. AVhen the Alliance itself was 
formed by the Conference assembled in London in 1846, although the 
original doctrinal basis was enlarged, these objects, amongst which 


* Ante, pp. 170, 196. 


t See Note (|. 
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Sabbath desecration was one, were still left in the same position, and 
were regarded as matters on which there might be combined action 
amongst us. Subsequently, when the British Organisation was formed, 
and when that division of labour took place wliich appropriated these 
several objects to difterent portions of the Organisation, that of Sab- 
bath desecration was committed to the North-Western Division, who 
thereupon undertook to deal with it. It happened, however, that 
amongst the incinbers of the committee of that division, to whose 
special care it was intrusted, there were such diffmxnt views on the theo- 
retical, not the practical, part of the subject, that they effected compara- 
tively little ; or rather, with justice it must be said, that what was 
done was almost entirely duo to the energy and zeal of one member of 
the committee, Dr Crichton of Liverpool, who collected, at some cost 
to himself, various statistics relating to that town, and evidencing a 
fearful amount of Sabbath desecration by the running of omnibuses, 
by steam and canal boats, by railways, by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and even by the continuance of ordinary weekly traflic, on the 
day of rest. While, however, the matter thus comparatively hung in 
suspense in the North-AV^estern Division, it was taken up again and 
again at our annual Conferences, and highly encouraging resolutions 
were passed, showing that the Alliance, as a body, was fully alive to 
its responsibility on this important point. Thus, in the Conference 
at Edinburgh, in 1847, it was resolved — ‘ That the llcport of tho 
North-Western Committee on tlio Lonl’s Day be referred back to that 
committee, to prosecute tho investigations suggested in the Report. 
That this Conference cannot thus remit tho subject to that committee 
without expressing, with one heart and voice, their strung sense of tho 
duty devolving upon all Christian people to set their faces against tho 
desecration of the Lord’s Day ; believing, tis they all do, that tho ob- 
servance of that day is of Divine institution, and of permanent obli- 
gation.’ Again, jit the intermediate Conference held in London, in 
tho month of Clctober 1818, it was resolved — ‘ That this Conference, 
on consideration of the vast and growing amount of Lord’s Day dese- 
cration in this country, and <lhe great evil entailed on the country 
thereby, feel it a solcnin and binding duty to lift up their voice 
against this crying sin.’ Thus, however defective the Alliance may 
seem to have been in active measures in this matter, it has borne a 
faithful testimony in its Conferences, both in defence of the divinely 
appointed Sabbatic institution, and against those unhappy causes of 

desecration, which, so fatally for the ruin of souls, abound amongst us.”* 

• 

* The Religious Condition of Christendom, exhibited in a scries of Papers, 
prepared at the instance of the British Organisation of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and read at its Fifth Annual Conference, held in London, August 20 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1851. Published by the autbprity of the Council. Loudon, 1862. Pp. 
124-5. 

In this volume there are also papers On the Observance of the Sabbath in 
France, and especially at Paris, by the Rev. J. IT. Grandplerre, D.D., Pastor 
of the Reformed Church, Paris’’ (p. 302) ; and “ On the State of the Sabbath 
Question in Germany, by the Rev. Theodore Plitt, of Bonn” (p. 466). Dr 
Grandpierre states, that in Paris “ almost all the artisans work on Sunday and 
rest on Monday thus proving that they need a day of rest in seven, and that 
in this the law of God perfectly understood the requirements of human nature ; 
but at the same time they rebel against this same law, in refusing to rest on 
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In the course of his Report, Mr Jordan glances back to the days of 
James !• and Charles L, who, says he, “by royal proclamation, sot 

the day that God has commanded, in commemoration of the work of creation, 
and of the day of the resurrection, and to glorify his thrice-holy name." — (i*. 
304.) Perhaps, however, they have merely failed to discover that the law of 
God commands them to rest on iSunday rather than on Monday for tliis three- 
fold purpose. At all events, their knowledge of Scripture need not bo very 
profound to make them aware that Saturday and not Sunday is there said 1o 
have been appointed to be kept holy ** in commemoration of the work of the 
creation,” or at least in commemoration of the Creator's rest therefrom. 

It is farther mentioned, that in the southern departments of France, where 
the silk-worm is cultivated, the persons who pick the mulberry loaves which 
serve them for food, those who feed them, and those wlio watch us to the nialns* 
tenancG of a proper temperature, arc occupied without iiiterinissioii day and 
night; they neither can nor may leave the place where the si Ik- worms form 
their cocoons. At this period, which is at the beginning of Hununer, tlie 
churches are deserted, or nearly so.- -(P. 307.) Hr Grand pierre laments this 
in a manner which indicates that he thinks a remedy possible ; but unless the 
people abandon their trade, and leave to other iSab bath -breakers the ofTico of 
supplying the world with silk, it is difficult to sc»‘ how' the cure is to be eftcctcd. 
lie deplores with greater reason the similar iiiilucncc of the harvest and \ in- 
tago seasons in emptying the churches. 

Turning to our own countrj’^ and America, the same Ueporfer says — “■ It is 
not the law of the State which has created, orwhicli luaintains, in Friglandand 
the United States, the religious habits Which reign tlierc, and w'hicli we see 
especially manifest themselves in the .soriipubms observance and sunctiKeation 
of the SSabbuth-duy. These habits were both created and propagated there 
under the influence of the pure (ilospel."- ( F, 300.) Sliouhl the present volume 
have the honour to bo perused by Dr Gramlpierre, he will learn from it that wo 
ai'e not so universally scrupulous in observing and sanctifying the JSalffialli as 
he seems to bedieve, and tliat our habits of Us obsenwance were created not by 
'' the pure Gospel," but by what many take to be the (iospel adultorat« d with 
Judaism — while the law' of the State,” for nearly three centuries (especially 
in Scotland, where it was so \ igorously aided by the kirk-sessions), has been not 
a little concern(‘d in the production and preservation of the habits referred to. 
Without the Sabbat li-laAvs and the ecclesiastical backing w liicli they received, it 
is highly improbable that the Roman Gatliolicand Fiiha’opalian district- of Sott*- 
land would have adopted the Ihiritaiiical iSabballi ; and even in tlm parts lying 
south of the Forth and (’lyde, it i.s likely tJiati*18umlay recreations woiihi Jiave 
pcrniancntly kept their ground. 

From the Report on Gormany it appears that tlio slate of matters in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse is no better than it was tw'eniy-ti\(‘ years ago, to Avliich 
time the account formerly quoted applies. (See j). 121.) “ Mournful news 

have I,” says Mr I’liit, to report respecling the Graml Dncby of Hesse. That 
Sabbath observance was in a very low stale in I hat rountvy, and also that the 
Fjcclesiastlcul Hoard did not very n>uch to promote it, we see by a rescript of 
the Consistory of the year 1813, in A\hich we read, — ‘ As often as the weaLlior, 
or other circumstances, makes it neecs.'^ary to caiitinue agricultural labour on 
Sundays, after the morning service the burgomaster of the village may give 
permission for it.’ lJut even in the Graml I )ucliy of Hesse a voice was heard 
advocating Sabbath observance. The deputy I'loch moved, in the Second Cham- 
bi**, * That all public dancing parties, and all worldly amusements in public 
places, should be forbidden by law during the Sunday.’ In the .ses'iioii of the 
24th March, the Gornmittce rejiorted respecting this motion, that it should be 
rejected. The report of the Committee is, indeed, an interesting one. It proves 
from Plato, ‘ that the gayest [happiest] men are also the best;’ and from the 
great philosopher Kant, ‘ that social amusements dispose, men more and more 
to virtue. The aim which some peraoiis w'i«lied to attain by Sabbath celebra- 
tion must be attained by societies for promoting civilisation and knowledge 
amongst the people ; by singing societies, and societies for gymnastic cxcrcisc.s’ 

2 \ 
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forth in the * Book of Sports/ commanded their subjects to profane the 
Lord's Day" (p. 129.) Mr Jordan, it is plain, knows as little of the 
facts as tho other Sabbatarians do. 

Sir Andrew Agnew died rather suddenly on the 12th of April 1 849, 
having to the last continued to exert himself zealously for what he 
regarded as tho cause of God. T)r Candlish, in a sermon preached 
after tho funeral, spoke hopefully of “ the reward of glory hereafter 
to bo bestowed on him by tho Lord of the Sabbath,” and described 
“ the tenacity wdth which he refused over to relax his hold of the 
banner given him to unfurl — a firmness unmarred by any vehemence 
of passion, or surly obstinacy of dogged selfishness or pride. Never 
man of milder temper, more amiable manners, less irritating to ene- 
mies, more generously kind to friends, more uniformly courteous to all. 
None ever saw him rufllcd, impatient, angry, resentful : yet none ever 
saw hfm yield ; for ho know Ids oivn mind, or rather the mind of his 
God; and like a rock he stood amid whatever storms ragod around 
him, as calm and cool, yet as unmoved !” Apart from the opinion 
which T)r Candlish expresses in the clause distinguished by italics, 
and which the departed himself so firmly held, this delineation of his 
character appears to be an accurate likeness. Of his inflexible per- 
severance another of his Sabbatarian coadjutors writes in language 
equally strong : — “ Again and again have I seen him, when wo were 
all flagging, come forward to re-assuro us. When others seemed tired 
of tho subject, he was, as it were, beginning it anew.” f Tho same 
gentleman observes that he never made any enemies, and yet there 
wore few men who had more ; but they wore tho enemies of his Mas- 
ter, and hated him for His sake.” These numerous enemies existed, 
I take it, only in tho imagination of Mr Balfour ; and what ho so 
confidently adds about the source of their hatred is gratuitous as- 
sumption and ridiculous caul. As Dr Candlish, apparently, was un- 
able to conceive that Sir Andrew’s Sabbatarian notions could be difter- 
eut from “ knowledge of tho mind of God ;” so, in Mr Balfour’s judg- 
ment, such as rejected tho^Jpiotions or withstood tho measures which 
Sir Andrew basi'd upon them, could be actuated only by enmity to a 

The discussion on tho report was a very long one. ... At last, the motion 
in favour of the Sabbath was rejected, by forty -two votes against two. In the 
same way, a motion of Sartorius was rejected— ‘ That a stricter law upon Sab- 
bath celebration bo passed ; that the theatres be shut on Sunday ; and that pub- 
lic dancing parties, at least, be restricted.’ The ministers declared themselves 
against the motion. The First (’liainbor of Deputies only resolved, ‘ That 
public dancing parties and music be closed on {ilaturday at midnight, and begin 
on Sunday only after the service.’” — (I’p. 47^4.) After what has been said 
ante, pp. 72, 275-6, it hardly needs be added, that 1 concur with the Commit- 
tee, and with Plato and Kant, in thinking that, the happiest men 

are the best, and that hence, social amusements, if rational and moral in them- 
selves, do really dispose men more and more to virtue. It docs not appear that 
attendance at church is regarded by the Committee as incompatible with the 
other means of improvement which they recommend. Had they expressed any 
hostility to public worship, T should have been apt to conjecture that the ser- 
mons preached in the churches were, in their opinion, calculated to mislead and 
deteriorate, rather than inform and improve, the minds of the people. 

* Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, p. 415. 

t Letter of Mr James Balfour jun., in J^Icmuirs, p. 405. See also p. 382, note. 
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servant of that transcoudeut Being, whom wo*knay still, in the figura- 
tive language of the Hebrew bard, represent as “ sitting in heaven 
and laughing at the people who imagine a vain thing.” 

While I write, Sabbatarianism is struggling to exclude the public 
from the Crystal Palace at Sydenham on the Ijord’s Day, On this 
occasion, however, the intelligent working men of Jjondon have or- 
ganised themselves into a compact and orderly phalanx, to prevent 
their “ frfends” from iiiterforing with what is so highly valued as a 
means of refreshment ; and have displayed in their proceedings a de- 
gree of unanimity and determination, which v/oiild have astouiuled the 
worthy Sabbatarian Baronet had his diiys licen pi‘olonged till now^ 
At the second of two largo, gemiiuo, and enthusiastic moetiiigs of their 
delegates and others, held in February 1853, the following petition to 
Parliament was cordially adopted: — 

“ Tho humble Petition of the united Working Classes of the uk'- 
tropolis and its vicinity, in public meeting assembled, sbewetli, 

“ Thtai a meeting of your petitioners and others took place at St 
Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday the Sd clay of February 1853, when tlm 
following declaration was adopted, witli only sevcm dissentients out of 
an assembly of two thousand persons - 

1. That tho working men, in this movomeut, wish it to be un- 
derstood that they arc in no way desirous of ciueslioning the authority 
of the decrees upon which tho institution of the Sabbatli in this 
country is founded, hut merely assert for th(5mselv(‘s the right to in- 
terpret those decrees as their consciences <lictato. 

“ ‘ 2. That the mode of observing the Sunday among the early 
Christians proves incoiitestibly that the presemt Sabbath is a social 
institution. 

“ ‘ 3. That the Sabbath, whether viewed as a divine or asocial in- 
stitution, is designed especially for the honofit of the labourm*. 

“ ‘ 4. That while the working classes are desirous of obtaining such 
a relaxation of the present rigoj ous Inode of o))sorviiig tln^'^abbath as 
will bring it back to its tru(^ uses — tho Eicreating ami refrenbing of 
tho labourer, they arc likewise cspeciall^nx ions to guard the day oi’ 
rest against any other encroachment than that which is absolutely 
necessary ; and, at the same time, to procure for their fellow-work- 
inou, who may he engaged in ministering to their iiecossitios on tho 
Sunday, some other day of rest in tho week, so that tho boon of the 
Sabbath may ho equally extended to all. 

“ ‘ 5. That the working-classes desire no infringement of tho day 
of rest but such as is absolutely required for their physical and intel- 
lectual necessities. 

“ ‘ 6. That physical recreation is as necessary to tho working man 
as food and drink on tho Sabbath. 

“ ‘7. That refined Jind intollectual enjoyment, as well as the means 
of obtaining information, aro even iiioro necessary to tho working man 
than physical recreation on tho Sabbath ; and that if these necessities 
bo denied him on tho present day of rest, then two Sabbaths must bo 
appointed in the week, one to bo observed as a day of mere repose, 
and the other as a day for the recreation of his mental and bodily 
energies.’ 
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“ That an adjourned meeting took place on Wednesday, tlio 9tli of 
February 1852, at Drury Lane Theatre, when the following resolution 
was adopted : 

“ ‘ That this meeting, recognising the fact that Sunday is tho only 
day on which it is possible for the working man to obtain that recrea- 
tion which is necessary for health and to improve his mind, earnestly 
hope that the legislature will sanction the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays, and thus enable the working-classes to obtain on 
that day a higher, purer, and more intelligent and moral amusemont 
than is now available to them/ 

“ Your petitioners, for the above-embodied reasons, earnestly hope 
that the legislature will allow the Crystal Palace to bo opened on 
Sundays, believing that that step would lead to the social and moral 
elevation of those who now spend their day in a more objectionable 
manner ; that it would cultivate their minds and improve their habits, 
and help to render them better citizens of the state, aud members of 
•society. 

“ And your petitioners will cver.pray, 

The tone and reasoning of this document are unexceptionable ; and 
from tho judicious manner in which the proceedings of both meetings 
appear to have been in the main comlucted, and the impregnable 
strength of tho positions assumed, there is every reason to expect that 
tho movement will be successful. 

At the first meeting (which was held in St Martin’s Tlall), delegates 
representing 92,500 working men were assembled ; while ithe second 
(in Drury Lane Theatre) was still more numerously attended. Of tho 
former, oven our old Sahliatarian acquaintance the Bcconl acknow- 
ledges that it was ‘ a fact’ not to be slighted. The Hall, which 
holds 1200, was quite crowded, aud nearly unanimous. That this 
should be tho case, after all the preparations made, was not surprising ; 
but the niimhors, tlio zeal, and the confidenco of those so assembled, 
should warn us of a serious conflict approaching. AV^c cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking, tliat more may grow out of tliis proceeding than 
the agitators liiomsidves yet prepared for. Meanwhile, "let all 
parties assure tliciusclvos that a real contest is at hand.” It is highly 
probable that “ more u'iV grow out of this proceeding” than tho Sab- 
batarians expect or desire ; but not more, wo may reasonaldy hope, 
than “ tho agitators tliemsclves are prepared for.” If tho Record 
intends to suggest that the agitation may ultimately lead to the 
abolition of the Saldiath, I say that such an idea is hut the fancy of 
one who is ignorant ot tho bi'oad basis on which tho institution rests, 
and who finds it dillicult to conceive that the working men of Great 
Britain have a share ot that wisdom which tho Sabbatarians so con- 
stantly assume to be their own rich inheritance. 
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Note Gr, Pngo 6. 

Clerical Doijimthu}^ nud Lint Servilitf/, 

As, iiccording to the plan of that complicatod social system in which 
we all. perform oiir parts, it is indispensahlo that anthority should bo 
exorcised by some over others — as by rulers over subjects, parents over 
childri'ii, Avise men over the weak and ignorant, masters over ser- 
vants, teachers over pupils, and officers over bodies of nu‘n associated 
for military, naval, civil, or ecclesiastical ])urpt)ses; so Nature- -who 
keeps in motion the groat machino of huiiiaii life, by i'udowing us 
with every impulse and airectioii that is needful to secure tlu' preser- 
vation and perpetuation of the species, and to render existence outlie 
whole a scone of enjoymoiit to individuals — has implanted in ns, on 
the one hand, a disposition to c.rcjrt 7 ‘sv; authoritif over inferiors, and, on 
tlio other, a disposition to resjtcrt^ vhej/, <ttul he h'J by those wluim avo 
lo(dv up to ns superiors in wistlom, kno\vledg(‘. or tiint civil authority 
AA'hicli, in all ages, has itself been an objirt of general n >j)ecl.’-' 

This observation has reference to mankind as a Ailiole. Amunir 
the /a(//e/(/a(p/N coni])osing our race, how(‘ver, llio natural disposititnjs 
and talents are Avidoly and endlessly diAorse, in absolute and in re- 
lative strength— so that in some men the Ioao of poAver, for example, 
is out oi'aU duo jiroportion to their other mental (|ualitii s ; while in 
others, it is th(» sulimissivo tendency that overabounds; and in a third 
class, again, ^^o'Aof those opposite qualities is pix'sent in sueli ample 
measure, that while, on tlie one hand, their possesf^or likes Avell to ex- 
orcise authority Avlieu he may or ought, and is euually (iispos(‘d to 
Avithstaiid usurpers (d' it over himself, — on the oiiier hand ho pays 
willing resjioct and obedieuco to all Avho lniv(‘ a title to them, ami is 
prompt ill Jeiidiiig bis aid in support or lawful autlioriiy against those 
Avho set it at dofiance. In ibis last ease a dispo,->ition to ivspeet ilio 
rights of others is supposed; Avero it ab^l, the jo\e of poAver might 
degonorato into tyranny, Avliile liio must abject servility to superiors 
might likewise be displayed, j* 

\\'lien nieu have too Ioav an opinion of themselves, ami too little 
taste for ruling othei’s over Avhom they ought to exercise authority, 
they find tho duty so troiildesomo that it is likely to bo but ill per- 
formed. Such men should sedulously cultivate self-esteem as a virtue. 

^ “ Although,’' says Hooker, “there be acconliug to the opinion of souio 
very great and Judicious men, a kind of natural right in the noble, wise, and 
virtuous to govern them which are of servile disposition (Arist. VoUl.^ lib. iii., 
iv.) ; nevertheless, for manifestation of this their right, and men's more peace- 
able contentment on both sides, the assent of them who are to be go\eriied 
seemeth necessary.’’ — (Eccles. Polhij, B. I., § 10.; 

t Lord Katnes, after illustrating the observation tlmt “ all liistories arc full 
of the cruelty and desolation occasioned by differences in religious tenets, ’ says : 

- - “ J am utterly at a loss to reconcile the foregoing facts otherwise tJiaii by 
holding man to be a compound of principles and passions, some social, some dis- 
social. Opposite principles or passions cannot, at the same instant, be exerted 
upon the same object ; but they may be exerted at tiic same instant upon diff'er- 
ent objects, and at different times u 2 )oii the same object .’’ — {^Sketches vf the IIU^ 
tory of Man, B. ii., Sk. 1. 
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“ Self-kiiowledgo and solf-rospect,’’ says Bishop Newton, “ may teach 
us not only charity to others, but also to set a just value upon our- 
selves. For as Cicero well observes, the precept of knowing ourselves 
was not given merely to humble human arrogance, but also that we 
might know our own perfections. This may oftentimes prove a most 
excellent guard and preservative of virtue ; may hinder us from wast- 
ing our time, misspending our money, or doing any thing mean or 
unworthy of our character and station : enable us to know our good 
qualities as well as our bad ones, and to cultivate the former as well 
as correct the latter ; instruct us to keep up the respect that is due to 
ourselves, and upon all occasions to exert a proper courage and re- 
solution, becoming good men and good Christians. What other way 
can wo be assured, whether we deserve the ^ censures of our enemies, 
or the praises of our friends, and that the former do not abuse and 
slander, or that tlio latter do not liattor and betray us ? What other 
way can a man establish tlic empire and command of tlie mind, and 
insure himself one and the same to-day as yesterday, and to-morrow 
as to-day? A man’s miml is his heaven or his hell; and who would 
not regulate that upon which his happiness or his misery principally 
depends 

When any disposition is of prime necessity to the welfare of man, 
Nature, wo see, bestows it upon the race so largely, that, unless well 
governed by roas(m and const*ionce, it readily runs to excess, and so 
leads in numberless instances to folly or vico.f Under duo regulation, 
the desire of power is of such utility in the world, that, as i)r Tho- 
mas Brown observes, “ it would be truly unfortunate^ for mankind if 

W'dvks, vol. iii., p. 488 ; DlRserUitkm on Knowing Ourselves. See also a. 
paper by Dr .foiinson in the Adventurer (No. 81); and Dr Thomas Brown’s 
JiCetiires on Moral l*hiU)SOj)hy, Lect. Ixii. 

t “ It sliouhl be endeavoured,'’ says John Howe, ‘‘ that the passions, which 
are not to be rootc'd up (because they are of Nature's plant ing), be yet so dis- 
creetly checked and depressed, that they grow' not to that enormous tallness as 
to overtop a man's intcllectiuil pow'or, and cast a dark shadow over his soul.’’ — 
((Quoted by Mr Henry Rogor.s in his Li/e of Howe, p. 485; London, 1836.) The 
motto of Mr Rogers's volume is the saying of Uobert Hall — “ As a minister, 
I have derived more benefit fi’om the works of Howe, than from those of 
all other divines put together.’’- -Bishop Newton also, in his Dissertation on 
uXmjert after remarking of the passions in general that they are necessary to in- 
cite men to aetion, adds -‘‘And if wc were to examine each passion in parti- 
cular, we should find them not only very innocent in themselves, hut very useful 
and necessary to the various ends and purposes of life. Love and hatred, desire 
and aversion, ho])f and fear, joy and sorrow, if placed upon proper objects, and 
exercised upon proper occasions, if conducted by righteous means and directed 
to righteous einls, arc all of the greatest use and advantage ; and it is only the 
abuse of them that renders them pernicious and sinful.”- - ( BWI#, vol, iii., p. 
492.) Tope in his Kssay on Man, Fqj. ii., has finely illustrated the same fact. 
Here are a few of his couplets: — 

‘‘ Two principles in human nature reign ; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call — 

Kach works its end, to move or govern all : 

And to their proper operation still 

Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot, ns it makes a knave,'’ 
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all should relinquish it.’'* It is the main source of that nohlo spirit 
of independence which Bruce, and Luther, and Washington displayed, 
and which is a distinguishing feature in the character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. AYhen in excess, however, it is accompanied by a proud 
arrogant disposition (both being phases of one sontiinoiit, self-esteem 
— modiiied in the former case by accessary qualities) ; and it is a trite 
observation that the weaker and more empty the understanding of the 
self-idolater, the less pj'one is ho to suspect himself of undue assump- 
tion ill his conduct to others.f 

People fond of authority and inlluonce, especially if desirous also of 
fame or applause, naturally seek positions in which their wishes may 
be gratified; and among the high places most ob>ious to tlie view of 

* Lectures on lUoral IMiilosophy, IjccI. Ixxi. The same roinarlc (he m\M “ is 
not less applicable to mere glory than to power." — See tlic whole of tliis l.ecturo, 
and the tFirce next preceding it. 

t See, the extracts from Sydney Smith and Abraliain 'fuclier, ontt\ pp. .'50, .'51 ; 
Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, sect. xi. ; Sir William Temple's UbM*i*\ alions 
upon the United Proviric<'s of tlic Is'clherlands, eh. v., in his Woj ks, ed. 181*1, 
vol. i., p. loS; Dr.Thomas llrowii's Lectures on .Moral Philosophy, Lect. Ixii.; 
and liailc3’'s Pursuit of Truth, 2d ed., pp. 7.1, 1.10. 

'•' The sluggard,’’ says Solomon, “ is wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
that can render a reason." — (/Voi/. xxvi. IG.) 

Hobbes, in his of Iluoum eh. xiii.. ^ 1, observes; The fault 

of breeding controversy lieth altogether in the JhuvntHns, that is say, those 
that are imperfectly learned, and w ith paissioji press to Inive their ()])inions pass 
every wherff for Truth, witiiout any evident demonstration eithm* from experi- 
oice, or from places of Si^ripture of uncoiitroverted interpi elation." 

The experience <»f the world,” says Tillotson, “ hath Milfu'ienlhv taught 
us, that usually those who speak modestly of thijigs. are fnrnisln d with the best, 
arguments for their assertions; and that those w lu» ha\e in.ad(‘ the stl'onge^l 
pretences to infallibility in aii,y thing have tin* weakest reasons for what they 
have said: of which tins account may be given, that good reasons and argu- 
ments are recjuisite to la-get in a man a rathmal a-'SHi-jinc'e ; but a strong eoneeit 
is sutlicient to beget in men au opinion of infallibilily.”-- (SerinoM 222; i)i 
Tillotsou's Work'?, vol. ix., p. 242; ed, 1759.) 

Lor»l tieffrey, in a letter published in the. M||moir.s of Sir James jMaekintosli, 
inake.s sonic tine remarks on the freedom of that profound and extensively-in- 
formed thinker from the vice of dogniati.siii. See vol. ii., p. 493, 2d ed. 

“ Nature,” .says Kochcfoiieault, “ who so wisely has titted the organ.s of our 
body to make us liapp^’, seems likewi.'.c to have bestowed pride on us, on pur- 
pose, as it were, to save us the pain of knowing our own imperfections.’’- - 
{Ma.chii 312.) 

i*ope, also, writes thus, in his Kssny on Critiri'^oi, Part II., v. 20 L 210 : - 
*• Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and ini.'-guide tlie mind, 

AVhat the w^cak lu-ad with stronge.st bia.s rule.s, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needful priele ! 

For as in bodj^s, thus in souls, wc jind 

What wants in blood and spirit, swelled with wind : 

Pride, where w'it fails, steps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of .sense.” 

As It is with individuals, so with comm unities : “ the ino.st ignorant nations,” 
says Goldsmith, “have always been found to think nio.st highly of themselves ” 
(Citizen of the World, Letter 115) ; of which remark, in relation to savage tribes, 
1 have collected some illustrations in the Phrenolugicaf Journal, vol. viii., pp. 
30.5 308. See also Sumner's Records tf the ("realion, 2d cd., vol. ii., p. 377, 
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Scottish aspirants of great or small ability, is the station of a clergy- 
man, administering instruction and reproof from tho pulpit, playing a 
highly influential part in society, and seldom encountering that whole- 
some opposition which among men of other professions tends to keep 
luxuriant growths of self-complacency in check. 

If, along with the love of influence and reputation (which in the 
abstract are respectable objects of pursuit, though but of secondary 
dignity), tlic aspii-ant has a competent store of knowledge and good 
sense, and a devout, upright, and kindly disposition, ho is capable of 
filling the clerical station with infinite credit to liimself, and advantage 
to the community in which he labours. But since the being treated as 
an ora<'lG is apt to impair the humility of even the good and wise, the 
clergy, and all others wlio habitually exercise power and receive much 
deference, ought continually to take heed lest the due dignity of their 
station degenerate into dogmatism. 

Ill all ages, a more than ordinary share of arrogance and amhi- 
tion lias been ascribed to the priesthood. In the (‘liurcb of Homo 
above all, tho ovei’woeiiing protoiisions of tlic clergy afford a con- 
stant theme of declamation and argument to Vrotestants* — who, 
however, while hcliolding very clearly the mote that is in their J*o- 
pisli brother’s eye, are little accustomed to consider the beam that is 
in their own. For, as wc have already had many occasions to re- 
mark, there is no essential dideroiice between a claim of infallibility 
hoacMly c.rprrsml in words, and a IncU assumption of infallibility by 
our conduct towards those who, in differing from ns, commit pre- 
cisely the offence, and no more, which we commit in differing from 
them. Tlio-t we may tmlli/ he the Frotestants we call ourselves, it 
is not enough to abuse the I ‘ope and assert_ against him tho riglit of 
private judgment in religions matters; wo must acknowledge, and, 
what is far more difficult, must respect, in all others (whether Jews,j* 

^ Soe ante. p. 107. 

t “ The account, of Mio Jews who have been plundered, sent naked into banish- 
nieiit, starved, lortuivd, left to perish in prisons, hanged and burnt by Chris- 
tians, would fill many volumes. I5ut now they enjoy better times ; they escape 
])ersecution oven in some Popish countries, ajid those of them who dwell in Pro- 
testant nations have been well used, and no where more kindly than here. . . 
If wc had a circumstantial and an impartial account of all tho insurrections and 
rebellions of the Jews, and of the causes which produced them, we should per- 
haps find this people to have been often provoked and exasperated by ill-usage, 
and therefore rather less turbulent and seditious thau they have been commonly 
represented. We should not forget that it is oppression which, usually speaking, 
begets rebellion; opprossioii, which, as the w'iso man observes, ‘will make a 
wise man mad.' {Jortins Itcnwrks on Eccl. Hist. ,■ in his Works, vol. ii., p, 
341.) 

Osorius, a Portuguese historian w^hose work was published in 1672, speaks of 
King Emmanuors cruel persecution of the'Jews in terms which w ould do honour 
to any age or country. “ This,*’ jsays he, “ was authorised neither by law nor 
by religion. Can men be compelled to believe what they reject with abhorrence ? 
Do you take upon you to restrain the liberty of the will, or to fetter the under- 
standing ? Such an attempt must be unsuccessful ; and is not acceptable to 
Christ, who expects from man devotion of the heart, and not that formal wor- 
ship which is the offspring of pains and penalties. He wishes them to study 
his religion, and accept it from conviction, not from terror; for W'ho does not 
see that forced belief is mere hypocrisy?" — {Encye. Brit,, vol. xvi., p. 665; 
art. Osoaics.) 
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Dissenters,* Homan Catholics, f Deists, J or oven Atlieists,§) the riglit 
which ill our own case wo hold so precious — nor should any man de- 
signate liis opinions “ God’s truth,” except to himsolf iiin’r to those 

* It was an advice of Paley to his pupils at (Cambridge, tliat when ordained 
as clergymen, they should, in their conduct towards "dissiui tors, above all 
things abstain from ridicule or rctlectious uijon their persons and teacliors; 
from reproaching them with theconduct of their aiicostors or predecessors of the 
same sect; from idle roiwrts of their absurdities or imnioriilities ; from ground- 
less suspicions of their insincerity ; and particularly from cliiirging them with 
opinions which they disown, or consequences they do not deduce/’ (Meadloy's 
jSiemoifs of PaJeUf cd., p. 317.) This eminent dhine “ was in a great nioai- 
surc free from those virulent antipathies, ]mli(ieal and religious, which divided 
so large a portion of the eoininunity during the reign of (ietvigi' III. His itloas 
were never biassed by the creed of a party, nor were they tin* narrtvw dogmas 
of a sect, but the rational conclusions of a liberal inquirer, who ‘ without par- 
tialities and passions, was accustomed to weigh all things, and aecordingly to give 
his sentence.’ " (lb., p. 2(il.) Such was also r»isbo]> Law. p. .‘{(il.) 

1‘jvcn at the same period. Dr Parr found it nece>sai‘y to publish an elaborate 
defence of himself for keeping com 2 >any with dissenters! jSec Jils Uer/s, 
vol. iii., p 271. 

Til J)r Dlianiiing’s llor/s. 2>. lOof. of the Lcllast edition, tlu're are some ov- 
celiem remarks, outitlod. “ The System of Lvclusion ami Denunriai ion in Ite- 
ligiori considered.’* I roc’oniTiicnd a penral of them. 

t See the admirable passages quoted from llisbop Wat'um and Dr Clialmers, 
owte, j)p. 2vS, ITS; Dr Pa mjiludrs Address to the Peo])le of Sc«>llaml upon Hie 
Alarms Hint have been raised in reganl to INipery, I771t; and llie ijc\. Syiliu'y 
Smith's Woiks, ^tUhniut. lliirke, in Ins Lidter to a I’eer of h’elaiid on the I’cmil 
-Laws against the Irish ('.itholics, says:- *• Prom wdiat I biuc* observed, it is 
pride, arrogance, and a spirit of domination, and iiol a bigotcil spirit oI‘ reli- 
gion, that iuss caused ami ki-pt up those oppressive stalules. . . . Il is injustice, 
and not <i mis taken coiiseieiice, that lias l>een the priiieijdi* of ]a'rsceution, at 
least as far as it has fallen under niy observation.*' — (ITco'/.f, vol. \i., p. 2IH ; 
ed. 1823. Sec also pp. 299, 372 of the same volume.) 

J See Kdi II burgh Lev ievv, vol. xxx., p. 221. For illiislrfitions of the fart Hint 
controversy with I busts ikmhI not banish good mnnner.s, see Dr Pampbell's letter 
to David Jluin^ in llurton's Life of Houie, \ol. ii., p. 1 19 ; and llisliop Watson's 
correspondence with Hibboii, JiCtters Aos. Jxxv. ami evii. in ftih'xm'.t il/toamVii, 
piinted also in Vfatson'.s Akmdotcs of his torn Life, v;ol. i., p[i. 190, L07. 

§ All Atheist is not to be tabooed. He is not to bo tlirust out ol‘ the juile 
of humanity. Our puritan forefathers wouKl have bramled and iiiiprisoiu'd 
him ; we would reason and plead with him. To us he is, and to them he ought 
to have been, a man and a brother. If he really belie vc's there is no Hod {fn'wc 
it he cannot), the ‘ poi-teiitous heroism* of such a creed awakes wiiliin us ilirilliiig 
emotions of wonder and surprise. And if with this no-belief lie connects a lile 
irreproachable and uii&elfisli, if with ihis iio-bclief he associates high patriotic 
yearnings and generous political sentiments, and if with this no-belLcf never a 
word of scorn or cankering hate for tho.se who are entrapped by * .superstition’ 
escapes his lips, then we dare not despise, much less loathe, such a man: we 
can give him the right hand of true friendship, and not fearing that lie w ill 
make us worse, we will try to make him better. Ily all means let the Athei.st 
have free speech, let him address the public ear by the press and by the plat- 
form wdth most unchartored liberty; w'e would no more denounce him than we 
would attempt to silence him. lie has as much right to speak kU conviction as 
we ours. And not only so, it is his duty to do this. ISupprcssion of thought 
leads to suppression of truth. (Concealment of conviction becomes an extin- 
guisher of truth.” — (TVie Nonconformistj Dec. 1852.) See pp. 200, 250. 

Dr Jebb, of Cambridge, says: — “ Iiitolerants, and persons who maintain eter- 
nal punishment and atonement, are more unfit for society than AHiei.sts. Tliis 
is the judgment of some,” — {The Works of John Jebh, M.l), IMl.S., vol. ii., p. 
145; London, 1787.) Bishop Hoadly, also, in his OAceJlent JJisrourses concern- 
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who voluntarily submit their weaker understandings to his. The 
self-styled “ambassador of God” must not take it upon him to pro- 
claim dogmatically what is the true religion, what form of worship 
is most agreeable to the Almighty, what heresies and “ heaven- 
daring profanities” will draw down heavy judgments upon the nation, 
or what particular form of faith must be taught in churches and 
schools, at the expense alike of those who receive it as “ God’s truth,” 
and those who reject it as “ hellish lies.” On the contrary, to be a 
Protestant, he must on all such occasions reduce to practice the simple 
rule which is at the very root of Protestantism, of dohuj as he would 
be done to in matters of faitli and worship. By applying this plain 
test to his conduct, every professing Protestant may ascertain in a 
moment whether he really is the man he takes himself to bo.* That' 
the Protestant churches, as well as individuals, have, from the days of 
Luther dowinvards, genefi’ally contented themselves with merely 
/m/m/ the principles of the Reformation, is a fact not to be denied by 
any student of ecclesiastical history who makes the Christian maxim 
the rule of his judgment. The Bible is most liberally proclaimed to 
bii the only rule of faith ; and the right and duty of every private 
Christian to search it, and to believe whatsoever he conceives to be 
its meaning, is insisted upon to satiety when it is our own liberty 
that is at stake. Such declarations hold the foremost place in every 
Protestant Confession : they look beautiful on paper ; but when wo in- 
quire to wliat extont they have iniluoiicod men’s conduct, an astouiuL 
ing picture of incousisteiicy and injustice is discovered. The truth 
appears to bo, that the autliors of tlicsc Claims of Riglit had in tboir 
thoughts, and wore roaring a bulwark against, the Church of Rome 
alone, and Iiad not at all in view the abstract question of the right of 
private judgnnont. They little considered that they were legalising re- 
bellion against their owu authority as completely as against the Pope’s ; 
and when such rebellion ocenrrod (as it did vc'ry soon), ^icy wore not 
loss indignant against the “ heretics” and “ schismatics” than if they 
themselves had ascended the infallible chair. j* “ With good and re- 
ligious reason,” says Mflton, “all Protestant Churches, with one con- 

iuif the Terms of Acceptance with God, shows how unfavourable to virtue, and 
therefore dotriniciital to the public welfare, are the popular notions of the 
eUicacy of dcatli-hed sorrow, &c,, which, neverthcloss, are allowed to be every- 
where preached without control, as ('’hristian doctrines. 

* “ b'rom pride,” says Jlaxtcr, “ it comes to pass, that men so magnify their 
own opinions, and are as censorious of any that differ from them in lesser things, 
as if it were all one to differ from them and from Hod, and expect that all should 
be conformed to thidr judgments, as if they were the rulers of the Church's 
faith. And while wc cry down I’apal infallibility, and determination of con- 
troversies, we would, too many of us, be Popes ourselves, and have all stand to 
our determination, os if it were infallible. It is true, wc have more modesty 
thau expressly to say so ; we pretend that it is only the evidence of truth that 
appeareth in our reasons tliat we expect men should yield tc^ and our zeal is for 
the truth and not for ourselves : but, as that must needs be taken for truth which 
is ours, so our reasons must needs bo taken for valid : and if they be freely 
examined, and fouiid to be infirm and fallacious, and so discovered, as we are ex- 
ceeding backward to see it ourselves, because they are ours, so how angry are 
we that it should bo disclosed to others V'—^The Reformed Pastor, chap. iv. ; in 
Baxter’s IVorAs, vol. xiv., p. 157.) F^ee also ^ol. xi., p. 499, and vol. xii., p. 508. 
t See Note 0. i m 
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sent, and particularly the Church of Eiighiiul, in her Thirty -nine Arti- 
cles, article 6th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and elsewhere, maintain tlieso two 
points as the main principles of true religion : that the rule of true 
religion is the word of God only ; and that their faith ought not to 
bo an implicit faith, that is, to believe, though as the Chiiivh believes, 
against or without express authority of JScripturc.* And if all Tro- 
testants, as universally as they hold these two principles, so attentively 
and religiously would observe them, they would avoid and cut olf 
many debates and contentions, schisms and persecutions, vliicli too 
oft have been among them, and more firmly unite against the common 
adversary. For hciice it directly follows, that no true rrolestant can 
persecute or not tolerate his follow Protestant, f though dissenting 
from him in some opinions, hut he must ilatly dciiy and renounce these 
two his own main principles whereon true religion is founded ; while 
he compids his brother from that which ho helievos as the manifest 
word of GodjJ to an iiiiplicrt faith (which he himself coiuleiinis), to 
the eudaiigoriiig of his brother’s soul, uhethcr by nusb belief or out- 
ward conformity : for ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’*’§ 

Although the rational members of the (jhiircJi of Fnglaiid claim 
for her, under the twoiitioth Article, no greater “ authority in mat- 
ters of faith” than tliat which any association of pious ami leai*ned 
men may reasonably expect from the ignorant, j| the despotic conduct of 
the Sovereigns and J*relatcs for a conliiry after the Refonnation shews 
that thei! understood by “ authority’'’ something very dilferent from 
this: and down to the present day the High (.’hurcli party have con- 

As to the (Ihurcli of SrotianJf si'C p. lo8. 

t Or authoritatively pronounce him to ho in error. 

I Or treats him unjustly, unkimlly, or disrespectfully, on account of it. 

§ Of True Iteligion, llorosy, fc5chi.sin. Toleration, iVc, ; in Milton’s Pro.sc Works, 
vol. ii., p. r>lO. lie writes lo the same offecl in his M’roati.se of Civil Cower in 
Ecclesiastical (.'smses, if)., vol. ii., ]). 523. See [)p. 33, 42, 4(1, 41), 53, 108, 
113-116, 118, 135, 149, 150-4, 243, 244, 254, 256, 257, 266, 297, 308 318; Dr 
Owen’s Works, UusseH's cd., \oI. pp. 09, ef .svy., 223 ; Shaft esbui-y's (.'harac- 
teristics, vol. iii., p. 236; ed. 1757; Cook'.s Ilistoricfil V’^iew of ( 'hri.Ntianifty, 
vol. ii., p. 235; Tin* (iuarterly Uoview, vol. Kxvi., pj). 185, 186, 203; Dr 
APOric’s AlibccUaiicous Writings p* 471 .■'’Cy. ; Sedgwick's Discourse on tho 

Studies of the University of (’ainhridge, 5th ed., p. ccclxxx. ; and the works re- 
ferred to ante, pp. 34, iU7, 109, in the ni)tes. 

II Kuniet on the XXXIX. Articles, Art. XX. ; Seeker’s Works, Sermons 42, 
53, and 101; Wliately, as quoted aaA/j, p. 109 ; Sedgwick’s Discourse on the 
Studies of the University of Oamhridge, 5th cd., p. cccixxvi. ; and IjcwIs's Essay 
on the Influence of Authority in Alatters of Opinion, cli. i\. — With rcRpect to 
the authority of the I’hurch of Scotlaw!, it may bo mentioned tliat Professor 
William Dunlop of Edinburgh, in hi.'< very able l*r<*fuee to »iii erlitioii of the 
Westminster Confession, &c., published in 1719 (where ho gives “ a full and 
particular account of all the ends and a^es of Creeds and Confessions of Faith, 
and a defence of their justice, reasonableness, and necesHity as a public standard 
of orthodoxy,” -in which, howexer, he is but partially successful^, disclaims in 
the clearest terms the notion “ that human composures, properly speaking, 
are a standard of orthodoxy, and a tt>f by which an erroneous proposition may 
be certainly distinguished from a sound one : Jior can a disputcr,” says he, “ap- 
peal to its decision as a sufficient argument for the truth of his principle ; 
since it is possible that truth may bo on the other side, and falsehood may get 
into the public chairs, and the established creeds of u fallible church.” — (I*. 60.) 
“ Whether we or our adversaries have judg»*d rightost, must depend upon the 
Holy Scriptures, to the determination w'hereol wc with confidence and siibniis- 
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Btantly made demands wlucli nothing short uf Infallibility can warrant- 
The satires of Iloadly and Hare against this psoudo-protestant party 
hare already been mentioned and in those days, when Tracta- 
rianisni and other forms of clerical assumption are so rife, the wide 
circulation of such masterpieces in defence uf freedom might do good 
service to the »State.t 

?<ion entirely refer our cause: Only, Hince our Church hath embraced the West- 
minster Confession as the uncorrupted faith of the Oospcl, and tliaf c\ cry society 
must net uccordin^r to the light of their own consciences, all that hath been 
said may bo imniodiatoly uppliod to the xindirotion of the authority which that 
<‘onfession obtains arnungsi. us, as jnjthlir nftnulunl of orthodoj'ij to he sulmcribed 
hij alt ovr Hio'i'ihml paHor:* at.d yiih'ri^. ... It should at least haxo this effect, to 
make the people (aatoufn of rei;civing an opinion contrary to tlie public standard 
of a Church whereof they are inonibers, and which they think in general no 
agreeable to the Word ol (lo«l. (I'p- 133.) This IVcfaec of Dunlop s 

is little heard of, and very .mm ire ; being, it is understood, ratlier morn liberal 
than is j>leasing t«i Cliurcimien, in xev) plainly udiniLtinu lh:iL orthodoxy and 
(jloil'a truth in:iy be two dilfeVeiit Ibing-s. 

^ 4 fl«/f, pp. d;J, In one ol' his Seriinins, noa<lly .savs:- “ The sjiirit of 

pride leads men to think that they an* always in the right; aiul that it is 
more hecoining and reasonahh* tliat the \x hoh' xxorld .shouhl conturru to their 
notions and opinions, tli.ui that th'\\ slioiild descend to the least eoinpliaiice 
xxilh the world about tliein. And so long as tlii.s temper nourishes, it is an 
abHurdily to think of pea<'e or union.’*- oh the Fttet-doif, 17o0, on the 

“ Sirs, ye are hiN'threii *, ohy do x e xxroiigom* to another 'i^*’ Acts vii. iil*.) 

“ There have bemi lO'tain e,,, ' ; ll^ he in another place. exen in tb(*sp lulot' 
knowing ages, <jf men, nh«>, nnuady out of an inward pride, or resontmoQt 
against otliers, have denno* the eviilenees, even of matluonatical knowledge it- 
self; and rej(‘cted if. (‘itln'r in x\ln»h‘ i.r in jiarl. beeaiise it hath brought .some 
shame npim lluMnM'Ues, ami their own nmler'^lundings. It is leally true, aWd 
what -liews the I'lirmpl ion of human n.itiiri*, that lighksliall lx* darkness; that 
Umr s'.mll be luou* than .six ; or anything like to lhes<* ^llall he affirmed, niy, 
and pretended to b.* proved, by men who havi* pride, or josi ntnient, or indigna- 
tion, working witbni. So that it is ii,»t enough to say, that a man is not what 
we call commonlx greyly \ i«'i«ni.s ami immoral, in the viay of ple.isiire or 
woi lilly-inindediii ss, to jirovc him ti» be impartial, and free from bias. Cor 
jirideinid rexenec nre immoralities, within, which bend the mind as .^strongly as 
any otln'i* vices in ijn* worhl. Pi-rsoiml prejudice will often ]M(t a bias u; on 
it, as powerful ns debatu liery ; and pi(pie,iintl rc.seiitment, w ill hinder eyo-si^ht 
itself, and turn the plaiiie.st ev ideiiec s into doubl.s, and often into fal.sehoods, 
with the man that i^ actuated by llieui. {Fennou on the Ihftn of Joii>urtiat In- 
ilitinj in 7^ /e/ooo preached in 1713.) 

OiUMif .lob'.s friends puts .some qite.stion.s which may be usefully ko])t in mind 
by not a few profe.Nsing servants of the meek and lowly Jesus: “ Art thou 
tho first man that was born, or xvast thou niude before the liills i Uust thou 
heard the secret of Cod, and d-ist thou restrain wisdom to thystdf? What 
kitowest thou that we know not ; what understandest thou, which is not in u.s C’ 
— (Jobw.T Jl.) 

t Jb* John Urown, in a Note upon the question, *' In xvhat sense Christian 
ininistcvg are me.s.soiigers of tMul." says : 

“ Tho cxpre.ssion of which I have applied in the text to 

Christian Ministers, is used only figuratively or analogically, and in a .secon- 
dary and much lower sense than that in which in the New Testament .similar 
appellatioiis arc applied to tlie ajiostles. It is meant to denote merely that they 
are men whose oflice i.s to decliiu divine truth -to which otfice, if they regu- 
larly fill it, they haxo heeii called by their brethren, — tind, in most cases, the 
call of the brethren lias been saiictioned, by solemn commendation of them to the 
care oi' the Chief Shepherd, by those already in ollu'c. 

“ Perhaps an apology i.'* necessary, for applying, to any ordinary officer in 
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A modern follower of Iloadly, speaking of tho two “ Apostolical 
Churches,” sjiys — “ Infallible and impeccable, flio Church of Romo 
is a Tadmor in the wilderness, miraculously erect and boautiful in 
the midst of an otherwise univorsal ruin. The Church of England, 
liable to en\ but always judoino iUoiit, capable of but 

NEVEii ACTING' wiiONG, is a still 11101*0 stupciulous cxccptioii to tho 
weakness and depravity which in all other human institutions sig- 
nalizes our common nature.”* But surely most stupendous of all aro 
those Calvinistic “ mossoiigers of (Jrod,” w ho, after jiroclainiing the 
utter blindness, both moral and intollectual, which alllic ts tliem as 
members of tho human race, proceed, oblivious of the fact tliey have 
announced, to argue with their neighbours who cannot ho more than 
equally blind with themselves, as if in their own case tho#meaning of 
blindness were an infallible clearness of sight.t 

To tho clergy individually, honest Baxter, in his treatise called The 

the Ohristijin Church, an nppollatioii appropriatcil in tin* N c\v Tcstaiiu'nt to in- 
spired teachers. Undoubtedly the rash assumption, that tife terms cin]>loycd in 
reference to the apostles may, with few exceplit>ns, hi\ as u matter t»1‘ course, 
applied to ordinary miiii.s((‘r.s, has not only led to much misinterpretation of 
Scripture, hut to tyrannical assumption on one side, and sla\ ish subjection on 
the other. It has often made ministers think less of the duties than the ilig- 
nities of their ofTice more of its honours than its responsibilities : — :ind it has 
eheri.'ihcd a superstitious venernlion for the rA/v/// (hy tlic ^^ay, llu‘ New Testa- 
ment clergy oi 3t>.fioat arc not the ministers hut the poojdo, 1 Pet. \. tl;, which 
has perpetuated uhusos and grcatl) impeded the progress of truth and godli- 
ness.” 

11c quotes a ludicrously extrasngaiit passage 1‘rom a work entitled 'I'lie 
Divine Institution of the Ministry, and tlie Absolute iNeet'‘->ily of Christ's (Jo- 
vernment: a Sermon preached before the I'lihersity of Oxford on Ulst Sepl. 
1722, by-.losoph Hetty, M.A., Fellow' of Fjxetcr College in Oxi’ord." .\inong 
other things, Mr Betty says that “ the Ivirk very relxdliouslj and impioii-dy 
rejected Kpiscopaey and with reference to ** tlie Kv angelical jiriestluMal" he 
exclaims, ‘‘ What amazing dulness, then, i^* it not to adinir*' ! wli.it shocking 
profanoness not to i even* so great an authority !” Those were (he days win n, 
as .lortiii tells us ifhifc, p. 217j, to il^'iiy the ajio.rolical siiecc'^sioji of the I'aig- 
lish clergy was to ho guilty of atheism. Dr Browni adds; — ■' Oxftu'd serins 
much tho same kind of place still. It would nut be dilliiuit to find passages in 
tho ‘ (Ixlord Trjiet'5,' in the ruursr of publleation, us extruxagaul in senti- 
ment if not in expression as tho abme. Yet the.sc are the persons with whom 
tho ITosb^terian upholders of Kstablisliments at all hazard^, seem to delight in 
fraternizing. Thca’ form part and jiareid of the veinnuble Hierarchy and 
Establishment of Mngland. 'fhe <’ovonaiitcr« weremuch mor(“ tnfirhj rightthan 
those who boast of being their descenu.iiiLs, in their on tliese .subjects, 

whatever wo may think of some ot their myhvjn nnil (V'/o; Ijhio »»/ 

Christ rcspfxtinp Civil OhvOixncPj by .lobn Brown, D.l)., 3d od., 183*.), pp. 225 7.) 

At a meeting in Bristol, in December 1850, the Bov. Dr Uilbert Flliot, Dean 
of Bristol, said — “As a clergyman I s]>eak to you word.s which ja-rhajis you 
may think ought not to fall from the lips of one of tin* clorg> ; hut I tell you, 
the luity of every denomination, let the clergy of every ilononiination know that 
they are not lords over God's heritage. (Tremendous applause, the cheering 
extending to the platform.) There is u great contest going on in the world — 
we have not only to contend against Boman Papacy, but we have to contend 
against Anglo-Papacy — (cheers)— -and when \ speak of Anglo-J*apncy, 1 mean 
not the Papacy only within the Establishment, but tho I*upacy which is trying 
to establish itself within each denomination.” 

* Edin. Rev., vol. Ixx., p. 191. 

t See Dr Johnson's sarcastic remark in the Rambler, quoted ante, p. 154. 
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lUformM Pfisitfi', gives the following amongst other excellent pieces of 
advice Our work,” says he, “ must be managed with great humi- 
lity; wo must carry ourselves meekly and condescendingly to all; 
and so loach others, as to bo as ready to learn of any that can teach 
us, and so both toach and learn at once ; not proudly venting our own 
conceits, and disdaining all that any way contradict them, as if wo 
had attained to the top of knowledge, and wo were destined for the 
chair, and oilier men to sit at our feet. Pride is a vice that ill be- 
seems them that must load men in snch an hninble way to heaven. 
Ami let them take hec^d, lest Avhon they have brought others thither, 
the gale should prove too strait for themselves. God that thrust 
out a proud angel, Avill not entertain there a proud preacher, while 
such. Metliinks we should romomber at least the title of a minister, 
which though the Impish priests disdain, yet so do not wo.”* 

WHiat happens Avhen pride takes the place of humility, is admirably 
depi<*t(M] by the sann^ skilful hand : — 

“It is ebs«*rval)I(‘ how every man slightelh another’s reasons, while 
he Avoiild have alb to magnify his ovai. All the arguments that in 
dispidation are used against him, Iioav frivolous and foolish are they ! 
All llie books that arc written against liim, are little bettor tban non- 
sense, or heresy, or blasphomy : contempt is answ^er cnougli to most 
that is said against thorn. And yet the men, in other men’s eyes, are 
porlmps wiser and better than tbomsidves. Most irioii are fools in the 
Jmlgmenis of olluiis ! Whatever side or party you arc of, thoro are 
many ]»arties against you, who all pity your iguorauee, ami judge you 
silly (loceivoil souls : so tlial if one man he to ho holiovod of another, 
ami iftlu! most of mankind he not deceived, avc arc all poor, silly, 
cheated souls; hut if most bo deceived, mankind is a very deceivable 
cnaiture. Hew knoAV I that I must bclioAo you, Avheu yoji befool 
twenty otlnn- sects, anymore than 1 should believe those twenty sects, 
A\hen they as con rnhmtly befool you; if no other evidence turn the 
scales “ Tor my part,” he (‘IscAshere says, “ Avhon 1 consider the 
groat measure of jn-idc, solf-eonceitodiicss, sclf-ost(jcm, that is in the 
greatest partof Pliristiaiis that overt was acquainted Avith (avo of the 
ministry not (^\^•e]^ted), I Avondor that Gotl doth not atllict us more, 
ami bring ns ilowii by foul means, that will not ho brought dowu bv 
rair.'’J 

Although tin* most h^avned man is ignorant of \’ery much more 
than he knows, yet tho clergy, Avheii acting as instructors of those 
wlio havt* still /r.s.s know ledge than they, must of necessity ho in some 
measure ili>gmatic in tlieir deportmout ; hut even in tho pulpit they 
ought, to imitati' as much as possible tho method of I’aul, Avho “spako 
ns to wise men,” and iinitod his hearers to “judge Avhat he said.” 
When acting merely as citizens upon tho general stage of tho AAorld, 
along with men Avho are not tube gratuitously presumed their in- 
feriors ill Avisdom and knowledge, they make a ridieulous figure, if, for- 
getting that they are out of the pulpit, they carry into secular life that 
air of superiority ami infallibiliiy which is so apt to fasten itself upon 

* Works, vol. xiv., ]>. 125. dee ulso pp. hGT-Kil 

Treatise on Talsel v-pn*temle«l Knowlcilge. Part I., th. 16 ; in Paxter's 
Works, \ol. XV., p. 132. 

I ll>., \ol. ix , p. 162, 
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them in their appropriate place. How ditleront is the tone of the Rev. 
Sharon Turner in the following passage, from that of sumo of his 
brethren ! “ I cannot,” says he, “ pretend to do more tliau to explain to 
you those inferences and reasonings which have satisfied inystdf. It is 
absurd for any human being, uninspired, to dtuniueer over anolhor. 1 
would not attempt to do so. It would he both inijiisi and foolish. It 
would fail in its effect, and be contrary to the well foiindod claim which 
every one has to judge for himself, under his own rosj)i)iisil)ility to the 
Deity, who rightfully claims our implicit obedience and immodiale ac- 
quiescence ill all that He discloses. J3ut between man and man, no one 
can with any justice or reiison tyrannize or dogmatize o^el• »»tliers.”* 
In the same spirit Bishop Watson addresses tlu‘ chu-gy of his diocese 
in a Charge delivered in 1795: — “ When wo speak courevning the 
truth of revealed religion, we include not only tiic certainty of the 
divine missions of Moses and of .lesiis, hut the nature of the sovin-al 
doctrines promulgated by thorn to mankind. Now you may ask im‘, 
wiiat those doctrines arc '^ I know what tJujf (ur to me: hat jurlrudimj 
to no dcavee of infaJlihilita, I think it safer to tell i/ou where theu ai\ eon- 
taineJ, than irhat then are. ^fhoy are coiitaim;d in the Bil)le ; and if, 
in the reading of tliat hook, your soiitiments concin-ning the iloctriiu's 
of Christianity should bo ditlereiit from those of yinir neiglihour, or 
from those of the Cliurch, he persuaded on tpatr part, that in/allthUtft/ ap- 
pertains as little to t/on, as it does to the tJh arch of wlurh j/on are a memher, 
or to anp indieidnal who differs from ifon.''''\ 

As pri^le is the sin >\hich, from their very ])osition, most easily be - 
sets the clergy, so is servility to tho elergy a vii*e which the more ig- 
norant of tho laity have over been prone to dis]day. On this suhjei l. 
something has already been said in the provioiis ])ages,j; and a w»)rK 
of Arehhishop AVhately on its causes was quoted.^ '^i’lujse, ln' rightly 
maintains, fire idmitical with the causes of some leading errors of* the 
llomaiiists ; and in this view J)r Chalimns concurs wilh him, in the 
following aiiimati'd passages of a sermon pi’eached at ( llasgow : — 

“ May there not,” says ho, “ he all the lioloiice of an antipathy 
within ns at ]\»pory, and there he at the same time within us all the 
faults and all the errors of Popery^ May ind the thorn he in onr 
own eye, while the mole in onr neighbour’s eye is ealling forth all 
tho severity of our indignation ? While we are sitting in tlu; ebaiv 
of juiigment, and dealing forth from the eminence of a superior dis- 
cernment, onr invectives against what ive think to be sacrilegious in 
the creed and practice of others, may it not bo possible to dedect in 
ourselves the same perversion of principle, tho same idoljitrons re- 
sistance to truth ami righteousness ^ and surely, it well becomes ns in 
this case, while w'c are so ready to precipitate our iiiveetives upou tin; 
head of by-standers, to pass a humbling examination njjoii ourselves, 
that ive may come to a more enlightened estimate of that w hich is the 
object of our condemnation ; and that, when we condemn, we may do 
it with wisdom, and with the meekness of wisdom. 


* The Sacred History of the World, vol. i., ]». 5 ; liOinlon, 1832. 
t Watson’s Miscellaneous Tnicts, vol. i., p. 10«i. 

X See pp. 108, 113- 117. § See p. 108. 
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Let Ufi ihcivfbru take a nearer look of Popery, and try to liad 
out how much of Popery there is in the relii^ion of Protestants. 

“ But, let it bo prenn.s(;d, that many of the disciples of this religion 
disclaim much of what we impute to them ; that the Popery of a 
Ibrmer age may not bo a fair specimen of the l^opery of the present ; 
that, ill point of fact, many of its professors have evinced all the spirit 
»»f devout ami enlightened Christians ; that in many districts of Po- 
pery, the Bililo.is in full ami active circulation ; iiiid that thus, while 
the name and externals sire retained, and waken up all our tradi- 
tional repugnance against it, there may be among thousands and tens 
of tliousamis of its nominal adherents, all the soul, and substance, and 
principb!, ami pioly of a reformed faith. When I tlu'reforc enu- 
merate. the errors of Bopery, 1 do not assert the extent to which they 
exist. I merely say tliat such errors are imputed to them ; and in- 
stead of launching forth into sevmdlios against those who are thus 
charged, jidl I propos(^ is, to direct you to the far more profitable 
ami Cdiristian employment of shaming ourselves out of these very 
errors, I hat we m;iy know how to judge tif others, and that we may 
<lo it. with tlio tondorne.ss of charity. 

“ First, tlien, it. is said of l*apists that they ascribe an infallibility 
to flu^ I’ojie, so lliat if he were to say one thing and the Bible 
another, his authority would carry it over the authority of God. 
And think you, iiiy hrothrou, that thero is no such Popery amcuig 
you ? Is tluu’o no taking of your religion upon trust from another, 
when you should draw il fresh and iiiisuHiod from the foiintain-head 
of iiifipiratiou Y(m all have, or you ought to have, Bihh'S ; ami 
Imw ofieu is it rept'ated there, ‘ lliwken diligeutly unto me Now, 
do you ohey tliis requirement, by making the reailiiig of your BihJes 
a distinct ami (*arm‘.>t (‘xerciso ? Do you over dare to hriiig your 
favourite luinister to the tribunal of tin* word, or would you tremhlo 
at the presumjdiou of such an attem])t, so that the Iioariug of the 
A\or<l carru’s a gri*:iier autliority over your mind than the reading of 
the ^\»»rd ^ Now tliis want td’ daring, ibis troiiihliug at the very idea 
of a dissent fi*om your minister, this indolent acquiescence in his doc- 
trim', is just <'a.lling amdheriuan master ; it is putting the authority 
of man over tiu' authority ofCod; it is llirowiug yours(‘If into a pro- 
strah' attitude at tlie footshu)! of liumaii iiifallildiity ; it i.s not just 
kissing the toe (»f ^‘^^‘rem•e, hut it is the profounder degradation of 
the mind and of all its faculties: and without the name of Popery, 

■that name whieli ligi is up so ready an antipathy in your bosoms, 
your soul may he iufectvd with the substantial poison, and your con- 
sciouce he weighed down by I ho oppressive shackles of Popery. And 
all this, in the noou-dev elVulgeuce of a Protestant country, wlicro 
the Bible, in your luoilier tongue, circulates among all your families, 
— whore it may he met ith in almost every shelf, ami is ever solicit- 
ing you to Io<dv to the 'wisdom that is iii.scrihed upon its pages. 0 ! 
how tendorl} should we deal with the prejiulicis of a rude and un- 
oducatod people, who have no Bibles, and no art of reading among 
them, to unlock its trea.sures, when wo lliiiik that, even in this our 
kind, the voice of human authority carries so mighty an influence 
along with it, and veneration for the w'ord of (-Jod is darkened and 
polluted by a blind veneration for its interpreters. 
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“ Wo tremble to road o^tho fulmiiiatioiis that have issued in other 
days from a conclave of cardinals. Have wo no conclaves, and no 
fiilminations, and no orders of inquisition, in our own country? Is 
there no professing brotherhood, or no prolbssinp: sisterhood, to deal 
their censorious invectives around them, upon tlie members of an ox- 
communicated world ? There is such a thing as a religious public. 
There is a ‘ little flock,* on the one hand, and a ‘ world lying in 
wickedness,* on the other. But have a care ye who think yourselves 
of the favoured few, how you never transgress the mildnoss, and charity, 
and unostentatious virtues of the gospel ; lost, you hold out a distorted 
picture of Christianity in your neighbourhood, and impose that as re- 
ligion on the fancy of the credulous, which stands at as wide a distance 
from the religion of the New Testament, as do the service's of an ex- 
ploded superstition, or the mummeries of an antiquated I'itual.*’ 

But, again, it is said, that Bapists worship saints, and fall down 
to graven images. This is very, very had. * Thou shalt worship the 
Ijord thy God, and him only shalt thou servo.* Ihil let ns take our- 
selves to task u))on this charge also. Have we no consecrated names 
in the aiinals of reformation, — no worthies who hold too commanding 
a place in the^ remembrance and alFoctioii of Protestants ^ Are thoi'e 
no departed theologians, whose works hold too domineering an ascen- 
dency over the faith and practice of Christians? Are llnu'e no hi- 
horioiis compilations of other days, which, instead of interpret ing 
the Bible, have given its truths a shape, and a form, and an arrange- 
ment, that confer upon them another iniprt'ssion, and im])art to them 
another influence, from the pure and original record? We mayvnot 
bend the knee in any sensible chamber of imagery, at the rmnom- 
branco of favourite saints. But do wo not bend the understanding 
before the volumes of favourite authors, and do an homage to those re- 
presentations of the minds of the men of other days, which should ho 
ex(dusivoly given to tlio representation of the mind of (he Spirit, as 
put down ill the book of the Spirit’s revelation ? It is right tliat 
each of us should give the contrihutiun of his own laleiiis, and his 
own learning, to this most interesting cause ; but let the great drift 
of our argument he to jirop the authority of the Ilihh', and lo turn tho 
eye of earnestness upon its pages ; for if any work, insti'ad of exalting 
the Bible, shall he made, by the misjudging reveronco of others, to stand 
in its place, then wo introduce a false worship into tho heart of a re- 
formed country, and lay prostrate the cunscieiice of men, under tho 
yoke of a spurious authority.”* 

* The Doctrine of Thristian Ctiarity applied to the case of Ueligious Differ- 
ences : A Sermon preached before the Auxiliary Society, CJlnsgow, to the 
Hibernian Society for establishing Schools and circulating the Holy Scriptures 
in Ireland; in Dr rhalniors’s Sermons on Public Occasions, pp. 100-103, 
104f, 105. — See extract from his Diary, ante, p. 113. 

In the sixth Book of The Task, (’owper expresses the sense of tho concluding 
paragraph above quoted, in lines as admirable for the vigour and tc*r.sencss of 
their diction, as for the truth of tho picture they present : 

“ Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude enthralled. 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgment hood-winked. Some the style 

2 11 
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In no city upon earth could these powerful passages have been 
thundered forth more fitly than in C41asgow. And as the ^rvility 
which they reprove has unhappily increased instead of diminishing 
since the sermon was delivered, the insertion of this portion of it here 
may suggest some useful thoughts to the “ little flock’’ of saints in 
that devout and very drunken city. 

To a like effect Archbishop Seeker says: — “ We require no im- 
plicit suhmission to what wo teach. W e warn you against it. So 
far as our doctrine is discerned by your reason, or felt by your con- 
sciences, to bo true, or appears to stand on the testimony of God ; so 
far only bediove us. * W e speak as to wise men ; jud^ ye what wo 
say’ (1 Cor. x. IT)). All that we ask is, judge uprightly. . . And 

as for vSj whose husinrsa is to teach : payimj tis too much regard, we ac- 
knoiclcdgc, is a dangerous temptation to us ; and may do, and hath 

DONE, (JUEAT rJAllAl TO TUUE llELIGION, TO VIRTUE, TO UUMAN 
SOCIETY.”’^ 

As far as the unlearned laity are compelled to take their informa- 
tion upon trust from the clergy, the authority of the guides is exceed- 
ingly diminished in comparison w’itli that of learned laymen, by the 
fact i-luil ill most churches they are fettered by Articles or Confes- 
sions, ill ai cordaiice with which they must believe, under pain of losing 
their solf-respcct and peace of mind ; and tcacA, under pain of depriva- 
tion, starvation, and disgrace. f To expect, as many seem to do, that 

Infatuates, anti through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error loads tliom. by a tune entranced. 

" While slotli seduces more, too weak to bear 

The iiisu]>|>orta1)le fatigue of thought.” 

The talisninni ami spells t<» which Dr Olmliuers more particularly alludes, 
are douhtless the CSnifessiou and Catechism of the Ohurch of IScotland, which 
enthral the niultitiicle not only in the w^ays enumerated by Cowper, but through 
that supers! itioiis fear of free inquiry which has descended to us from Popish 
limes, ami tliat regard to worldly interest which the inconvenient conse- 
quences of free inquiry are so apt to nliirin. The eirect of established systems 
in obstructing trutli," says Dishop Watson, “ is to the last degree deplorable : . 
every oiio s(*es it in otherrhurehos, but scarcely any one suspects it in his own.” 

^ -fProf. to (i/ TIhwI. Tracts, p. Tciv.) Ami (iilbert Waketield observes: — 
“It is a most shocking reflection to every lover of truth and honesty, that a 
requisition lo iicknovvli'dge a multitudinous mass of theological and political 
propositions, denoininiited artirfes of religion, which many have never read, 
whu'h they wlio rend cannot unilerstand, ami wdiich the iinposers of them have 
never yet hoen able to expound with an uniformity of interpretation, should be 
made an iudisponsablc condition to the privilege of preaching the truths of 
Chrhuamtij : nay tlie basis of that preaching, and the criterion of those truths.” 
—•(Memoirs, vol. ii., p, 22.) 

* Sermon 511, on “ The Qualities of a pious and devout Hearer of the Word 
of God Works, vol. ii., p. 134 ; Kdin. 1792. See also Sermon 43, on “The 
Importance of a careful Kxaniination of our Principles of Religion and Ser- 
mon 101, entitled “The Sacred Scriptures the only Infallible Rule of Faith 
and Practice.” In the beginning of Sermon 44 he says “ The first duty of 
reasonable creatures, with respect to religion, is, informing themselves, as fully 
as their natural nbilitios, their improvements in knowledge, and their conditions 
of life permit, concerning its truth, and the doctrines it teaches.” 

t See Mr Combe’s remarks in his Notes on the United States of North 
America, vol. i., p. 135 ; also Wakefield’s Memoirs, vol. i., pp. 114, 103. 

In England, the temptation to time**8erving in the Church is much greater 
than in Scotland, by reason of the existence of clerical ranks, and extreme di- 
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persons in this position should be impartial interpreters of Scripture, 
and candid declarers of their convictions, shews a truly juvenile igno- 
rance of human nature, and of the world as it is.* Most pitiable it is 
to see the shifts to which good men are somotimos put, when a doc- 
trine which they are bound to defend must bo supported against all as- 
sailants, in spite of Scripture, reason, and undeniable facts in nature. f 
Whistou records that he once waited on Bishop Sinalridgo, and re- 
quested him to write a book to recommend to the world a fair and im- 
partial review of Christian antiquity, in order to the correction of such 
errors and practices as might have crept into the Church since tho 
first settlement of Christianity. “ Ilis Lordship’s answer,'^ says ho, 
“ as near as I can rcinembor the words, and that with great emotion 
of mind and body, was this : ‘ Mr Whiston, I daro not exainino ; I 
dare not examine. For if we should examine, and find that you aro 
in the right, tho Church has then been in an error so many hundred 

versity of emoluments. “ 0 what a sad but prevalent topic am I now come to !’* 
exclaims Whiston. The expectation of prefetnvent ; more preferment / The grand 
thing commonly aimed at, both by clergy and laity ; and generally the utter 
ruin of virtue and religion among them both ! Poison, sweet poison ; first 
poured upon tho Churcli by Constantine the (treat, and greedily swallowed both 
by Papists and Protestants ever since. But blessed be Clod who hath given mo, 
instead of that sweet poison, Agur’s admirable wish : ‘ Neither poverty nor 
riches j but hath fed me with food convenient for me.’ Prov. xxx. 8.” — {Me- 
moira of hia own LifCy p. 156.) 8eo Baxter's Works, vol. xiv,, p. 11)8 9. 

“ What's orthodox and true beKeving 
Against a conscience? - A good living. . . , 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? — 

About two hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was prov'd true before, 

Prove false again ? — ^’Pwo hundred more.’’ 

Iludihra8f Part 111., Canto I., v. 1273, &c. 

** One day, I remember,” says Gilbert Wakefield, " my rector, kfr Maddock, 
was expostulating with mo on the subject of my dis.satisfaeti«)n with the consti- 
tution and doctrines of our church ; of which sontinients I made no secret at 
any time, W'hen a good end could be accomplislied by a declaration of them. 
After some disputation on botli sides, but without the least teiuleney to warmth 
and ill-humour in cither of us, ! finisht the debate by a plain question, which I 
heartily wish every member of the chnrch-cstahlishment to jiut to his own con- 
science ; and to answer it deliberately, and solemnly, according to the report 
of that faithful arbiter, as he expects to render an account of his actions to*the 
GREAT Umpire of the universe — ‘ Tell me plainly, Mr Maddock, did you over 
read the Scriptures, with the express view of enquiring into the doctrine of a 
Trinity, EARLY IN life, and before your preferment, or your prospects of pre- 
ferment, might contribute to influence your judgment, and make it convenient 
for you to acquiesce ?’ ‘ Why then,’ says he, * if you ask me that, I must 
honestly own, I never did,’ — It is scarcely needful to add, that he molested 
me no more on these questions.” — (Wakefield'a Memoira, vol. i., p. 180.) 

* See ante, pp. 46, 47, 87, 115, 235, 252, 258 j and Godwin's Political Jus- 
tice, B. vi., ch. ii. “ He that has a mind to believe,” says Locke, “ has half 
assented already.” — {Conduct of the Under atandhig, sect. 33.) “ Yet I allow, and 
am persuaded,” says Wakef.eld, “ that many dignified clergymen are perfectly 
honest and sincere in professing the doctrines of the Church ; but it is an In^ 
suit to the common sense of mankind, in every age, to call them uni^rejudicjul 
and proper witnesses. We should recollect the penetrating remark of the Jewish 
sage — * The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked !’ ” — {Me» 
moira, vol. i., p. 286.) 

t See ante, pp. 66-61, and 72-106. 
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yea rs !' 1 askod him, * How ho could say so, and still be a Protestant/ 
jfo ri.pliod, ‘ Yes, he could.’ This 1 testify under my hand. Will. 

WlIlSTON'.”* 

“ Strong iiifleod,” says Jortin, with reference to Cardinal Fleury, 
“ aro tlie projii<lices of education, and the attachment to a church in 
wliich we wore born and bred, and to the ministry of which we have 
devoted ourselves ; and candid allowances ought ever to be made for 
them. Mlse it would spein impossible for a man of letters, a man 
versed in ecclesiastical history and in the Scriptures, a man of probity 
:iTid good sense, to admit the Pope’s spiritual authority over the 
Christian Avorld, the inffillibility of Popes or Councils, the celebration 
oi’ tlie euebarist in one kind, transubstantiation, celibacy imposed 
upon the monks, the nuns, and tho clergy, tlio worship of images and 
relics, the uscfuliKiSs of monasteries, the miracles ascribed to impos- 
tors, fanatics, and lunatics, and a multitude of other things so contrary 

1 ,(» ndigion :ind to common senso.”t 

The corpoiate spirit and party ties of the clergy form another 
reason why tlujir professed opinions cannot bo received so confidingly 
as those of indepondont investigators of ndigioiis truth. This point 
is w(dl illusi rated hy A ndi bishop Whatoly in tho following passage : — 

“ Wo know how much the Judgment of men is likoly to bo biassed, 
and also how much they aro tempted to acquiesce in something aya/wst 
tludr jmlgimjnt, when earnestly pressed by the majority of those who 
aro acting with them, — \>boin they look up to, — whose approbation 
encourages them,-- and whose censure they cannot but dread. 

Some <loctrine, siip])osts is promulgated, or measure proposed, or 
mo<lo of procediin* coimmmced, which some members of a party do not, 
in their iiiihiasscMl jinlgmont, apju'ovo. iliit any one of them is dis- 
posecl, first to /c/.s//, then to hope, and lastly to believe, that those aro 
ill tho right whom In* A^oul<l ho sorry to think wrong. And again, in 
any case >\here liis judgment may still he unchangcMl, ho may feel that 
11 is hut a sinulf concession ho is called on to make, and that there are 
ijn nf heiiefits to set against it ; and that, after all, ho is perhaps called 
on mendy to aK/ntrsir sfleulJ/f in what he does not quite approve ; and 
ho is loth to incur censure as lukewarm in the good cause, — as pre- 
sumptuous, — as unfriendly tow’ards those who aro acting with him. 
^l^>•be a ‘ breaker up of the Cdiih’ (IraLpias StoAirrT^s) was a reproach, 
the dread id’ which, wo learn from the great historian of Greece, 
carried much weight with it in the transactions of tho party warfare 
ho is describing. And ivo may expect tho like in all similar cases. 

“ And when men have once boon led to make one concession, they 
aro tho mor cloth to shrink from a second; and a third costs still 
loss.’':!; 

This picture of things as they aro, is painted from life by tho mas- 
terly hand of one who has seen and watched as much of clerical doings 
as most men ; and tvho has tho courage to delineate the truth, in the 
face of the odium which a free exposure of clerical weaknesses is sure 
to bring upon those who make it. 

* WhiSton's Memoirs of Dr 8amuel Dlarke, p, 177. 

t Jortin's Ueinarks on Keel. Jlist. ; in his M'orks, vol. iii., p. 296. 

I Essuya on Some of the Dangers to Christian Faith, &c. ; 2d ed., p. 112. 
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Nor is this clerical aud corporate influence upon individual clergy- 
men the only cause of the impairment of that authority which their 
professed opinions enjoy among thinking pi;oplo, in comparison with 
those of laymen of equal talents, aequiroinonts and integrity, A still 
more powerful one is the pressure from without — the inlluonco of Thari- 
saical busy-bodies and ignorant fanatics, both male and female, uj)oii 
the clergy whom they watcli and criticise ; and whose lives, unless the 
unfortunate pastors come up to the approved standard of what they 
ought to believe, inculcate, and do, those godly people aro impelled 
by a sense of “Christian duty” to make miserable by calumny and 
insult. Sad indeed is the spectacle of a man of s(mso and learning, 
compelled to chouse between facing such discomforts, and lu'coming the 
tool of some “little flock” of conceited enthusiasts in his neighbour- 
hood ! Even should tliero be in the parish but on(^ restless evan- 
gelical” lady, whose rank happens to give her some loeal inlluenci*, 
and whose pertinacity and self-importance are ('iilislod in the service 
of what she uiidoubtiugly calls “religious truth,” such a neighbour 
may compel the reluctant but helpless clergyman to patronise .schemes, 
and embark in agitations, which in liis own jnivate opinion arener^d- 
less or mischievous. Nor must tlio rivalry of liostilo sects, when any 
of them is moving heaven and earth to gain jmpularily and inllinmce, 
be forgotten. Who, then, shall say how many of the Scottish minis- 
ters to whom tlie Sabbath Alliance sent its appeals, or who were 
stirred up by the “Organisation .S'cretary” ami his friends in person, 
were moved to compliance by such influences as those '? Who shall 
pronounce how often the clergy have patronised measures to which 
they were at least iiidiireroiit, simply because they wen* cuportrd to do 
so by people whom they wore loth to olfoud 

A w^rittjr in the i)2d volume of the Kdinhuruh Review, after making 

* One of the first proceediugs of the .Sahbath Alliance was to disseminato 
as widely as possible the principles and objects of the Alliance, The constitu- 
tion and list of the very influential Committee were generally advertised. A 
circular was also prepared, explaining its views at some length, find nuioutimj 
co-operation i and this, being made to emdose a c«)py of the constitution, Ifn',, as 
well as a stamped envelope, wan addra^sed to the mini.oers of menj ruarii/rhctil 
denomination in Scotland — between two and three thousand in namber,^^ — {First 
Annual Report, p. 5.) 

With respect to the Alliance, and those auxiliary associations which the Or- 
ganisation {Secretary was instrumental in establishing throughout the couniry, 
it is confessed in the same Iteport that after fourteen months’ experience, “ the 
expectations of many of the leading promoters of the Association” had been 
discovered to be “ far too sanguine. It was found, after the lapse of many 
months, that in a number of places, committees, composed of all parties, formed 
apparently under the most harmonious and lavourabb; auspices, and unques- 
tionably earnest in their intentions, had entir^hj failed to effect their jmrpose. In 
some other cases there was hut a seemintj vitality ,■ for, though the tracts wf‘re 
circulated, members were enrolled, and the contributions barely covered the cost 
price of the tracts, leaviwj nothing in aid of the general cxpcndilure. It is pro[»er 
to state explicitly and at once, that the Alliance experienced these urjanticiputed 
obstacles. They are amply sufiicLent to account for a less favouiable balance- 
sheet than was expected; for it wdll be seen, by a glance at the lUt in the Ap- 
pendix, how many of the more important and early formed auxiliaries found 
themselves unable to act.” — (P. 6 ) This bud success is attributed in the Uopurt 
to ^'the error of not giving congregations a sufficiently indopeiideiit and indivi- 
dual interest in the Association, leaving them to act upon the district system or 
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the observations on conventional hypocrisy which were formerly quoted, 
p. 214, proceeds as follows: — “Then there are the deliberate dis- 
not, according to circumstances : for there are places where it has been success- 
fully curried out.*^ But is it credible that if a strong sympathy with the Alli- 
ance had really prevailed, the various evangelical sects would not have co- 
operated as heartily as they do in antipapal and antislavery agitations ? Again, 
when Mr Locke, in the spring of 1849, proposed in the House of Commons the 
enactment of a law to compei Railway Companies to carry passengers on Sun- 
days, the Committee of the Alliance printed two circulars in succession, which 
they transmitted by post to every minister in Scotland, urging them to peti- 
tion” against the measure : which circulars were “ strengthened by one to the 
same eff'ect despatched by the Sabbath Committee of the Free Church to all the 
ministers of their dcnomiiiution while “ the United Presbyterian Church also, 
through their Committee of Synod on Sabbath Observance, urged all their 
ministers and people to oppose the ‘ disgraceful attempt,' as they justly charac- 
terised it, ‘ to lef^alisc Sabbath-profanation,’ and advertised a form of petition.” 
- {Narrative of the Proceedings of tke Sabbath Alliance for the Years 1849 and 
1850, p. 5.) Now, although the success of these urgent appeals fell far short 
of expectation, cun it be believed that all or even most of the ministers who 
responded to them, hud the moral courage to refrain from making a show of 
activity against the alleged profanation, however little they might disapprove 
of Sunday trains '( Rvery one of them may have been sincerely zealous ; 1 call 
no man's huncMty in question: what I wish to illustrate is merely this — that 
since many of them might entertain a different opinion from that which under 
this virtual eonipulsion they professed, w'c cannot regard clerical advocacy in 
such circumstances as unequivocal evidence of approval. Recently, the Alliance 
invittMl tlie ministers of religion of all denominations throughout Scotland 
to (irotest against the proposal to open the Crystal Palace on tlie Lord’s Day 
and ‘‘ thev cannot doubt,*' says their Acting Committee in its Report for 1852, 
that every I'rotc.dant minister tvill sign such a protest, which of itself will con* 
stitutr a todde icstiinonif to the JiivinC institution of the Sabbath, and convey 60 
6'riioN<i AN i<:\i’ui:ssinN ov Tii:u<.aous opinion that neither (Jovernment nor 
J*arliamcnt will he wilhng to resist /P’l! What v»a8 this but to give warning 
that tlie Coinniittce would infer from refusal that the refuser w’as little better 
than a I’lqiist^ Both (iovernment and Parlianient, it may be hoped, can esti- 
mate so c<»rrcntly the “strong cxjiressioiis of religious opinion” thus extorted, 
as to l)c little aiiiazetl or influenced by them, however numerous or urgent. 

Dr Ijorinier, in his tn*atiso on the Sabbath, says, that “ while Popery re- 
vives everywhere, it is to be feared that Kvangolical religion in various com- 
munions declines, q’ho present struggle is bringing out that some, of whom 
better things might htxve been hoped^ are relaxed in their views and feelings regard- 
ing the Fourth (Unnmandment. Whatever may be the cause, whether undue in- 
tercourse with Popery and Ijiberalism, for political ends of later years, or other 
influences of longer standing, so it is, that mca are hanging hack, or proving de- 
cidedly hostile to the present stand for the Sabbath, wdioso venerable forefathers 
would have been the first to take the field, and the last to abandon it.” He is 
so charitable as to say that he “ does not charge all with being infidel who are 
seriously erroneous in their creed and practice in regard to the Sabbath. Much 
allowance must liere, ns in similar coses, be made for unfavourable circumstances 
of education, social position, and want of thorough examination of the subject. It 
is well known that many men. otherwise devout, miserably fail in their views 
of the Sabbath law. To the Lord of the Sabbath, as the J udge of all, must 
every one stand or fall.”— (TAc Protestant or the Popish Sabbath? pp. 62, 71.) 
Think of a Free Church minister, who is bound hand and foot by the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and by the tight cords of his social position as one of the oracles 
of Glasgow, condescendingly making this allowance for the poor unfettered lay- 
men ’ Above all, think of Dr Lorimer, who could write a book on the Sabbath 
'' '*‘“V?ming to have ever read the 14th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
T diking charitably of the “ want of thorough examination of the sub- 

+ Lssays 0 ,^ benighted, though “otherwise devout,” individuals! 
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honesties of the learned, imposing upon the peoplo what they do not 
believe themselves, for the sake of the end it is supposed to answer. Sir 
Charles Lyell [in his Second Vmtto the United States of Xorth\imcncay 
vol. i., p. 222] adduces at length the text of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses, which no scholar, since Porson’s investigation of it, professes to 
•believe genuine [scortw/d, p. 45J, but which' is still nevertheless retained 
in our Bibles, and Jilso in those of the Episcopal church of America, 
notwithstanding their opportunity of expunging it when tho Ameri- 
Ci^n Episcopalians revised the liturgy and struck out the Athanasian 
creed. This disingenuous timidity has long been a rcllection upon all 
our religious teachers. It is now becoming extremely dangerous to 
their influence and authority. There is no mooting an ago ol‘ inquiry 
except in the spirit of perfect candour. The question which lies at 
the root of Jill dogmatic Christianity, is tho authority of the letter of 
Scripture ; yet, strange to say, that question is neither a sell led nor 
an open one even among Protestants. All tho clergy of almost all 
sects are afraid of it ; and tho students of nature, intent only upon 
facts that God has revealed to our senses, have to light their way 
against the self-same religious prejudice which consigned Galileo to 
his dungeon. 'The geologists, following in tho track of the astrono- 
mers, have made good some very important positions, and number 
among them many eminmii churchmen of unqin^stioned iididity to their 
ordination vows. It is now, thorolbro, admitted that tho text is not 
conclusive against physical demonstration, is tloi text comdusivo 
against moral induction and inctaphysiral inquiry ^ Let a layman 
put that question, and an awful silence is tho least forbidding answer 
he will receive. No minister of a parish, no master of a Si hool, no 
father of a family in England feels himself free to pursue any train of 
instruction that seems in conflict with a familiar t(‘xt or a d<>gmatic 
formula, excepting only the subject of the opening verses of Genesis. 
Ho is cither fearful of tho ground himself, or ho cannot clear his own 
path for others without opening a discussion, which is discountenanced 
on all sides find branded with reproachful names. He, in spite of 
himself, must take refuge in evasions ainl reserve, and close a subject 
of perhaps tbo liveliest interest to tho most rovoreiilial minds, lest tho 
works of God should seem to bo at variance with his word. Hero is 
the dilemma which will be found at tho bottom of the edueatioii 
question in England. This is what is consciously or unconsciously 
meant in many important quarters by the cry against S(‘cular instruc- 
tion. This is why the natural sciences were so long frowned upon in 
our grammar schools and colleges, and ancient knowledge preferred 
to modern as a sounder and a holier loro. The theology of tho Vati- 
can ivas at home among tho Pagan mythologies, tho Aristotelian 
physics, and the Hebrew cosmogonies ; yet stood in awe of ‘ the Tuscan 
artist’s optic glass and tho spirit of the ancient Church has ever 
since been true to that instinct. ' But Protestantism, wo sjiy again, 
and printing, have admitted the light of nature into tlio schools ; and, 
in the unlimited ecclesiastical freedom of the United States, religion 
and education go hand in hand,”* 

Sir Charles Lyell, in the work referred to, observes that literary and 


♦ >jdiri. Rev., vol, xcii., pp. 3*00, 351. 
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scientific men, whetlicr Protestant or Catholic, European or American, 
clor^^y or laity, abstain in general from communicating the results of 
their sciirntific or biJ)lical researches to the million, not so much from 
any apprehension that the essential truths of Christianity would sutler 
tho slightest injury were the now views to bo universally known, as 
from false notions of expediency, and fear of the prejudices of the vul- 
gar. “ They dare not speak out, for the same reason that the civil 
and CMJclesiastical rulers of England halted for one hundred and seventy 
years before they had courage to adopt the reform in tho Julian calen- 
dar, which Gregory Xlll., in accordance with astronomical observa- 
tions, bad elfcctc(l in 1582. Hogarth, in his picture of tho Election 
Feast, has introduced a banner carried by one of tho crowd, on which 
was inscribed the motto, ‘ Give us hack our cloven days for he re- 
memborod wlien the angry muh, irritated by the innovation of the new 
style, went scnaiining those words through tlio streets of I oiidon. In 
like mannor, the acknowlo<lged antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, or 
of tho soli<l framework of the globe, with its moniimeiits of many ex- 
tinct races of living beings, inighi, if suddenly disclosed to an ignorant 
people, raise as Juigry a ([(‘iiiaiid to give tboiii l>ack tlieir old ebrono- 
iogy. IloiuMj arises a habit of concealing from the unlettered public 
discoveries which luiglit, it is thought, perplex them, and unsettle their 
old opinions. This method of dealing with the most sficred of subjects 
may thus be i lliisl rated : — A few tares have grown up among tho 
wheat ; you must not pull them up, or you will loosen tho soil and 
oxpcjso tlio roots of the good grain, and then all may wither : more- 
over, you must go on sowing tlu> seeds of tho same tares in tho mind 
of the rising generation, foe you cannot ojmmi the eyes of the children 
without umleet'iviiig and alarming their ])arents. Now the perpotuji- 
tiou of error among the many is only one part of the mischief of this 
want of good faitli ; for it is also an abamloiunont by the few of tho 
high ground on uhieh their religion ought to stand, uamel}^ its truth. 
It artaistoms tho teacher to r(‘gard his religit>u in its relation to tho 
Jiiillions as a mere piece of machinery, like a police, for preserving 
order, or enabling one class of nioii to govern anollier. 

“ If siicli a state of things bo unsound and unsatisfactory, it is not 
so much tlio clergy who are Iti blame as tlio laity ; for laymon have 
more freedom of action, and can with less sacrifice of personal interests 
take tho initiative in a rcjform. The euro of the evil is obvious ; it 
consists ill giving such instruction to the people at large as would 
make concealment impossililo. Whatever is known and intelligible to 
ordinary cajiacilios in science, especially if contrary to the first and 
natural imjirossioih^ derivable from tho litoral meaning, or ordinary 
acceptation, of tlie text of Scripture, whethor in astronomy, geology, 
or any other dojiartment of knowledge, should bo freely communicated 
to all. Hay teachers, not professionally devoted and pledged to pi’o- 
pagate the opinions of particular sects, will do this much more freely 
than ecclesiastics, and, as a matter of course, in proportion as the 
standard of public instruction is raised ; and no order of men would 
be such gainers by tho moasuro as the clergy, especially the most able 
and upright among them. Every nuriiial school, every advance mado 
in the social and iiitelloctual position of the lay teachers, tends to eman- 
cipate, not Ihc masses alone, but still more effectually their spirit- 
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ual guides, and would increase their usefulness in a tenfold degree. 
That a clergy may he well informed for the age they live in, and may 
contain among them many learned and good men, while the people 
remain in darkness, we know from history ; for the spiritual instruc- 
tors may wish to keep the multitude in ignorance, with a view of main- 
taining their own power. But no educated people will over tolerate 
an idle, illiterate, or stationary priesthood. That this is iiiipossildc, 
the experience of the last quarter of a century in New hjiigland has 
fully proved. In confirmation of this truth, I may appeal to the pro- 
gress made hy the ministers of the Methodist and Baptist churches of 
late years. Their missionaries found the Congregational ists slumber- 
ing in all the security of an old estahlishment, and soon made numer- 
ous converts, besides recruiting their ranks largely from new ly arrived 
emigrants. They were able to send more prcacbors into tluj vineyard, 
hccausc they required at first scarcely any preparation or other quali- 
fication than zeal. But no sooner had tho children of tlio first con- 
verts boon taught in tho free schools under an improved systcmi, than 
the clergy of these very denominations who had for a time gloricMl in 
their ignorance, and spok(‘n with contempt of all human knowledge, 
found it necessary to study for some years in the(»logical seminaries, 
and attend courses of church history, the (Ireek, Latin, Hebrew, ami 
German languages, tho modern writings of C»ornian and other biblical 
scholars, and every branch of divinit3\ The Baptist college of New- 
ton has greatly distinguished itself among otlu'rs, and tliat of tho 
Methodists at Middlotow’ii in Connecticut; while tho IndejKMiilonts 
have their theological college at Andover in Massaclniscdts, which has 
acquired much celebrity, and drawn to it pupils from great distances, 
and of many ditterent denominations. 

“ Tho largo collections of books on divinity, which are now^ seen in 
the libraries of tho Now England clergy, were almost unknown a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The average pay also of the clergy, in the rural di.slri»;is of Now 
England, has increased. About the middle of tho last century, it was 
not more than 200 dollars annually, so that they wore literally ‘ pass- 
ing rich with forty pounds a year w'hereas now they usually receive 
500 at least, and some in tho cities 2000 or 3000 dollars. Nor can 
there ho a doubt that, in proportion as tho lay teachers are moro 
liberally remunerated, the scale of income required to comniand tho 
services of men of first-rate talent in the clerical profession must ami 
will be raised. Already there are many indications in Massachusetts 
that a demand for higher qualifications in men educated for tlio pul- 
pit is springing up. It is no bad augury to hoar a minister exhort 
his younger brethren at their ordination not to stand in awo of tlieir 
congregations, but to remember they have before them sinful men who 
nro to 1)0 warned, not critics who are to he propitiated. ‘ Eormerly,’ 
said Channing, ‘ Felix trembled before Paul ; it is now the successor 
of Paul who trembles — a saying which, coming as it did from a 
powerful and successful preacher, implies that tho people are awaking, 
not that they are growing indifferent about religious matters, hut that 
the day of soporific discourses, full of eiiipty declamation or uumcaning 
commou-placos, is drawing to a close.”* 

* Vol. i., pp. 224-228. 
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lu his second volume, Sir Charles, after relating some geological 
discoveries made in the valleys of the Alleghanies, and which could 
nowise ho reconciled with the Hebrew cosmogony in the Book of 
Genesis, adds some observations on a moral phenomenon which was 
forcibly brought before his mind in the course of the investigation, 
and may very fitly be noticed here as illustrating at once the subject 
in haml, and the aliscnco of genuine religious liberty oven in the 
United States. He says: — 

“ The interest excited by these singular monuments of the olden 
times, naturally led to animated discussions, both in lecture-rooms and 
in the (•(duinns of the daily journals of Tennsylvaiiia, during which the 
high anti([uity of tlio earth, and the doctrine of former changes in the 
species of animals and plants inhabiting this planet before the crea- 
tion of man, wore assunicjd as established truths. But these views 
were so new and startling, and so opposed to popular prepossessions, 
that th(!y drew down much obloquy upon their i)romulgators, who in- 
curred tin' censures, n<»t only of the multitude, but also of some of tho 
Homan Gatholic and Lutboran clergy. The social persecution was 
oven cai ried so far as to injure proftissionally the practice of some 
medical men, who had given publicity to the obnoxious doctrines. 
Several of tho ministers of tho Lutheran Church, who had studied for 
years in Oeriuau univorsitios, wore loo well informed not to believe 
in the conclusions established by geologists, respecting tho immensity 
of past time and former vicissitudes, both in animal and vegetable 
life ; but although taking a lively interest in discoveries made at thoif 
own door, and joining in the investigations, they were compelled by 
prudence to eoiiceal their opinions from their congregations, or they 
would liavo lost all inlluenco over them, and might porha])s have seen 
their churclu's deserted. Yet by maintaining silence in deference to 
tho opinions of the more ignorant, they liocomo, in some degree, tho 
iiistruiiieiits of couiiteiiaiicing error; nay, tliey arc rearing up tho 
rising generation to ))e, in tinjir turn, tlie porsecutors of many of their 
contemporaries, who may hereafter bo lar in advance in their scicn- 
titic kin»wleilgo. 

“ ‘ To iiotliing hut error,’ says a popular writer of our times, ‘ can 
any truth be dangerous ; and 1 know not,’ ho exclaims, ‘ where else 
there is seen so altogether tragical a spectacle, as that religion should 
bo found stainling in the highways, to say, ‘ Let no man learn the 
simjilest laws of tho univevse, lest they mislcarn tho highest. In tho 
name of God the Maker, who said, and hourly yet says, Lit there he 
Itffht, wo command that you continue in darkness I * — (Letter on Seeular 
EilmitioUf by T. Carlyle, July, J818.) 

“ Goldsmith, in ‘ Tho Vicar of Wakefield,’ makes his traveller say, 
that after be had walked through Kuropo, and examined mankind 
nearly, ho found that it is not the forms of government, whether they 
bo inonarcliies or comnum wealths, that dctcrniiiio the amount of 
liberty enjoyed by individuals, but that ‘ riches in general are in every 
country another name for freedom,’ I agree with Goldsmith that tho 
forms of government are not alone suificient to secure freedom — they 
are hut means to an end. Hero wo have in rcnnsylvaniaafroe press, 
a widely-extended suffrage, and the most perfect religious toleration, 
— nay, more than toleration, all tho various sects enjoying political 
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equality, aud, what is more rare, an equality of social rank ; yet all 
this machinery fs not capable, as we have seen, of securing even so 
much of intellectual freedom as shall enable a student of nature to 
discuss freely the philosophical questions which the progress of science 
brings naturally before him. lie cannot even aunounco, with im- 
punity, results which half a century of observation aud reasoning has 
confirmed by evidence little short of mathematical domoiistration. 
But can riches, as Goldsmith suggests, secure intolloctual liberty ? No 
doubt they can protect the few who possess them from pecuniary penal- 
ties, when they profess unpopular doctrines.* But to eiuable a man to 
think, ho must be allowed to communicate freely his thoughts to others. 
Until they liave been brought into tlie <laylight and discusscjl, they 
will never be clear oven to himself. They must bo warmed by the 
sympathy of kindred minds, and stimulated by the heat of contro- 
versy, or they will never be fully developed and made to ripen and 
fructify. 

“ How, then, can wo obtain this liberty ? There is only ono me- 
thod ; it is by educating the millions, and by dispelling their igno- 
rance, prejudices, and bigotry. 

“ Let Pennsylvania not only cstablisli numerous free schools ; but 
let her, when she organises a system of government instruction, raise 
the qualifications, pay, and station in society of the secular teachers, 
as highly as Massmthusetts is now aspiring to do, and the persecution 
I have cojnplain(‘(l of will cease at once and for (jver. 

“ Tlio project of so instructing the millions might well indeed bo 
deemed Utopian, if it wore necessary that all sbould understand tho 
patient and laborious trains of researcb and reasoning by which wo 
have arrived at grand gonoralisations in geology ami other ])rancho» 
of physical science. But this is not requisite for the desired end. Wo 
have simply to communicate the results, and this wo are bound to do 
without waiting till they have been established for half a century. 
We ought rather carefully to prepare tho public mind for now con- 
clusions as soon as they become highly probable, and thus mako im- 
possible that collision of opinion, so much to* bo deprecated, between 
the multitude aud tho learned. 

“ It is as easy to teacli a peasant or a child that tho earth moves 
rouml tho sun, as to inculcate tho old exploded dogma that it is tho 
motionless centre of the uiiivorse. The child is as willing to beliovo 
that our planet is of indefinite antiquity, as that it is only 6000 years 
old. Tell him that the earth was inhabited by other races of ani- 
mals and plants before the creation of man, as wo now know it to have 
been, and tho idea is not more ditficult for him to conceive than tho 
notion which is usually allowed to take root in his miml, that man 
and the species of animals and plants, now our contemporaries, wore 
the first occupants of this globe. All that wo require, when once a 
good system of primary ami normal schools has been organised, is a 
moderate share of moral courage and love of truth, on tho part of tho 
laity and clergy ; and then the academical chair aud scientific lecturo- 

* “ They who have lands, and safe bank-stock, 

With faith so founded on a rock. 

May give a rich invention ease, 

And construe Scripture how they please.’’ — Oreen. 
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room, and every pulpit, and every village school, may be made to 
spoah tlio same language, in regard to those natural phenomena which 
arc of a kind to strike and interest the popular mind.”* ** 

In (Iroat Britain it is impossible that, as things now stand, the 
great body of the clergy should welcome a system of education that will 
confer on the people a love and capability of free inquiry, and enable 
them to detect the errors of the established theology. To make the 
clergy cordial promoters of popular enlightenment, their own fetters 
must bo struck off, so that they may no longer be under a profes- 
sional obligation or temptation to speak otherwise than they think, or 
to preserve their honesty at the expense of that superiority in know- 
ledge without which the respectful attention of educated hearers is 
unattainable. So prejudicial and galling is the restraint under which 
they are at present, tliat a great relaxation of it cannot be very dis- 
tant ; and most welcome, no doubt, tb the best of the clergy, will it bo 
when it comes. As Sir Charles Byell says, the laity should bestir them- 
selves in aid of their enslaved ferow-citizons, whoso hands are so in- 
conveniently tied up from relieving themselves. It is the interest 
of the entire community that our pulpits slioiild bo lillod with able, 
honest, independent, and learned men, and not by preachers so weak, 
ignorant, or unscrupulous, as to rouse the hostility or disrespect of 
educated laymen ; and if admission to the clerical otiico shall continue 
to bo possible only through means of a declaration of belief which no 
man who is at once sincere, iutelligoiit, and well-informed, is able to 
aiibseribo and to teach in conformity with, we need no prophet to fore- 
tell the consequences which must ensue in an enlightened ago. The 
character of the Scottish clergy, which, as to talent and good sense, is 
thought by some to have deteriorated visibly in the present generation, 
wilhleteriorato still fiirthor in the next ; for if good and wise men are 
scared from the (church by obstacles which are insuperable to them 
(and to them only), the proportion of ‘‘ hirelings,” and weaklings, and 
lanatics in our pulpits must more and more increase. Surely, when 
Ihe inlluonco of the clergy for good and for evil is considered, the at- 
tention of our statesmen ought to bo seriously directed to tho moans of 
reforming at least thoi Ohurcli which the State supports. 

“ No particular church,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ ought, with rigour, 
to require subscriptions to Articles which are not evidently true, and 
necessary to bo professed; because in the division of hearts that is in 
tho world, it is certain that some good mon may dissent, and then 
either they shall bo atllictod, or be tempted to hypocrisy : of either of 
which if ecclesiastic laws bo guftty, they arc not Jor cdijication, they are 
neither just nor pious, and therefore ohliye not. . . . And at last, in such 
cases, let the Articles be made with iva great latitude of sense as they 
can ; and, so that subscriptions be made to tlie form of words, lot the 
subscribers understand them in what sense they please, which the truth 
of God will suiter, and the words can bo capable of. This is tho last 

* Vol ii., pp. 314-318. — Sec also the Rev. Baden Powell's Connexion of Natu- 
ral and Divine Truth, ,• Combe's Notes on tho United States of North 

America, vol. i.. pp. 135, 193, 261-265, 204-210 ; ii., 275, 286 ; \n., 117-120, 
124, 264-268, 393-398, 418—431; the same author's Moral Philosophy, Lec- 
ture XX. ; and Dymond's Kssiiys on the Principles of Morality, &c., ch. xv., on 

** Tho Religious Establishments of England and Ireland.'' 
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remedy, but it is the worst ; it hath in it something of craft, but very 
little of ingenuity ; and if it can serve the ends of peace, or of e^eternal 
charity, or of a fantastic concord, yet it cahnot serve the ends of 

TRUTH, AND HOLINESS, AND CHRISTIAN SIMriJCITY.”* NoW, which 
of these two classes of ends is it of greater importance to promote ? 

The demoralising tendency of the practice of subscribing Articles 
which are not believed according to tlio evident moaning of the words, 
is thus remarked upon by honest Wliiston : — “ What will become of 
all oaths, promises, and securities among men, if the plain, real truth 
and moaning of words be no longer the measure of what we are to 
profess, assort, or practise ; but every one may, if ho do but openly 
declare it, put his own strained interpretation, as ho pleases, upon 
them ? Especially if this bo to be allowed in the most sacred matters 
of all, the signing Articles of Faith, the making solemn Confessions 
of the same, and the offering up public prayers, praises, and doxolo- 
gios, in the solemn assemblies of his worship? This, I own, I dare 
not do, at the peril of my salvation ; and if I can no way bo permitted 
to enjoy the benefit of Christ’s holy ordinances in public, without what 
I own would be in myself gross insincerity and prevarication, I sliall, 
I believe, think it my duty to aim to enjoy that benefit some other 
way, whatever odium or suffering 1 may bring upon myself thoroby.”f 

One had effect, in particular, of chaining the clergy by Articles, 
Confessions, and Creeds, is dw(dt upon by Archhishoj) Whately in 
several of his works: Wc cannot believe what they teach, with the 
same contidonco in their sincerity which wo should otherwise have. 

For,” says ho, “ the argument from authority — the confirmation any 
one’s faith receives from the belief of others — is destroycMl, when a mn- 
pulsovir (or (luasi compulsory) “ profession leaves it doubtful in each 
case whether those others are sincere believers or not. And f ho pro- 
hibition, under secular penalties, of any argumoiits against a religion, 
impairs, more or loss, in propoi*tion as it is enforced, ^mother and 
more important branch of evidence, the defiance of contradiction ; 
through the medium of which most of the other ovidencos of Christi- 
anity present themselves to the minds of thef goneralify ; who could 
not possibly examine in <letail, for themselves, any great part (no one 
could the whole) of the proofs of each of the historical facts on which 
our religion rests; hut whose confidence rests, and justly rests, on the 
conviction, that if there wero any flaw in the ovidcnco, it would ho 
detected aud proclaimed. Force, accordingly, together with fraud, 
the two great engines for the support of the Papal dominion, have 
almost annihilated sincere belief in Christianity among the educated 
classes, tliroughout a groat portion of Burope.”J 

In conclusion, I submit to tlie candid consideration of Evangelical 
Christians — of those who, if tho name they bear is correctly employed, 

* Ductor Dubitantium, B. III., Ch. IV., Rule xxiii., § 8, 10. 

t Whiston's Memoirs of the Life of Dr Samuel Clarke, p. 52. 

i Essays on the Errors of Romanism, Ac., 4th ccl., p. 156. See also Note B. 
at p. 187 of tho same volume ; the Archbishop's Charge on the (.Claims of Truth 
and Unity, delivered to the Clergy of Dublin, Ac., in .July 1862, p. 22 ; and his 
Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, Lesson III. — In his Estaya on 
Some of ike Dangers to Christian Faith, Ac., 2d ed., p. 177, he observes : — “ To 
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desire to take their religious opinions from the Gospel alone— the fol- 
lowing passages in Baxter’s Right Method for a Settled Peace of 
Conscience and Spiritual Comfort — 

“ The Lord Jesus in wisdom and tender mercy establisheth a law 
of grace, and rule of life, pure and perfect, but simple and plain ; lay- 
ing the condition of man’s salvation more in the honesty of the be- 
lieving heart, than in the strength of wit, and subtlety of a knowing 
head. He comprised the truths which were of necessity to salvation 
in a narrow room : so that the Christian faith was a matter of great 
plainness and simplicity. As long as Christians wore such and held 
to this, the Gospel rode in triumph through the world, and an omni- 
potency of the Spirit accompanied it, bearing down all before it. 

assign to Bodies of fallible men that kind of authority which properly belongs 
to God and his inspired messengers — thisj while hearing some outward resemblance 
to humble Christian piehj, w, in reality, of the nature of idolatry,*^ Again, in 
Essays on Some of the Peruliaritiea of the Christian Religion, 6th ed., p. 221, he 
makes the true and important remark, that it is only when our energies are 
roused, and our faculties exercised, and our attention kept awake, by an ardent 
pursuit of truth, and anxious watchfulness against error, — when, in short, we 
feel ourselves to be doing something towards acquiring, or retaining, or im- 
proving our knowledge, — it. is then only that that knowledge makes the requisite 
practical impression on the heart and on the conduct,^* 

** VV'hilc Protestants,” says Milton, to avoid the due labour of understanding 
their own religion, are content to lodge it in the breast, or rather in the books, 
of a clergyman, and to take it thence, by scraps and mammocks, as he dispenses 
it in his Sunday’s dole, they will be always learning and never knowing ; always 
infants ; always either his vassals, as lay papists are to their priests ; or at odds 
with him, as reformed principles give them some light to be not wholly con- 
formable.” — (f>n the JAkcUest Means to remove Hirelings out of the Church, in bis 
Prose Works, vol. iii., p. 41.) 

Chandler says ; — “ ’TU my hearty prayer to the Father of lights, and the God 
of truth, that all human authority in matters of faith may come to a full end; 
and that every one wlio hath reason to direct him, and a soul to save, may be 
his own judge in every thing that concerns his eternal welfare, without any 
prevailing regard to the dictates of fallible men, or fear of their peevish impo- 
tent censures.*' — (Chandler’s Dedication to his Sermons preached in Old Jewry, 

p. 11.) 

Let us next hear the pregnant words of Locke If the religion of any 
church become therefore true and saving, because the head of that sect, the 
prelates and priests, and those of that tribe, do all of them, with all their might, 
extol and praise it — what religion can ever be accounted erroneous, false, and 
destructive?'’ — {Later concerning Toleration, p. 47.) 

Lastly, 1 transcribe a passage from Tillotson’s I17th Sermon, on ‘^Proving 
Jesus to bo the Messias,’' where ho is speaking of the rejection of Christ by the 
high priests, scribes, and Pharisees among the .lews: — ** There are very few 
80 honest and sincere, us to be content for truth’s sake to part with their repu- 
tation and authority, and become less in the esteem of men than they were be- 
fore. Few' are so impartial as to quit those things which they have once laid 
great weight upon, and kept a great stir about ; b^ecause this is to acknowledge 
that they were in an error, and mistaken in their zeal, which few have the in- 
genuity to ow'n, though it he never so plain to others ; and therefore it is no 
wonder that our Saviour’s doctrine met w’ith so much resistance, from those 
who were so much concerned in point of honour and reputation to make head 
against it. And this account our Saviour himself gives us of their infidelity, 
John y. 44. * How can ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and 

seek not the honour which cometh of God only ?’ And chap. xii. 43. ‘ For 
they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.’ ” — ( Works, ed. 1769, 
vol. vi., p. 12.) 
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Princes and sceptres stooped ; subtle philosophy was nonplust ; and 
all useful sciences came down, and acknowledged themselves servants, 
and took their places, and were well contented to attend the pleasure 
of Christ. . . . 

“ The serpent envying this happiness of the church, hath no way to 
undo us, but by drawing us from our Christian simplicity. By the 
occasion of heretics* quarrel and errors, the serpent stops in, and will 
needs be a spirit of zeal in tlio church ; and he will so overdo against 
heretics, that he persuades them they must enlarge their creed, and 
add this clause against qne, and that against another, and all was but 
for the perfecting and preserving of the Christian ftiitli. And so he 
brings it to be a matter of so much wit to be a Christian, (as Erasmus 
complains,) that ordinary heads wore not able to reach it. lie had 
got them with a religious, zealous cruelty to their own and others’ 
souls, to Lay all their salvation, and the peace of the church, upon some 
unsetarchable mysteries about the Trinity, which (fod either never re- 
vealed, or never clearly revealed, or never laid so groat a stress upon : 
yet he persuades them that there Wias Scripture-proof enough for those ; 
only the Scripture spoke it but in the promises, or in darker terms, 
and they must but gather into their creed the consequences, .and put 
it into plainer expressions, which heretics might not so easily corrupt, 
pervert, or evade. 11 as not this reverent zeal ^ Ami was not the devil 
secMim/Ji/ now a Christian of the west jndieious and forward sort f , . . 

** This plot the serpent hath found so successful, tliat he hath fol- 
lowed it on to this day. lie hath made it the groat engine to get 
Home on his side, and to inako them the great divithas of Christ’s 
church. Ho mado the pope and the council of Trent believe, that 
when they had owned the ancient creed of the church, they must put 
in as many and more additional articles of their own, and anathema- 
tise all gainsayors ; and these additions mnst ho the peculiar mark of 
their cburcli as llomisli ; and then all that are nut of that cinirch, 
that is, flnit own not those super.added points, are not of llio true 
church of Christ, if they must he judges. Tea, amon<j ourselves hath 
the devil used suecessfullj/ this plot ! What eoufession of the purest church 
hath not some mure than is in tScripture ? The most modest must mend 
the phrase and speak plainer, and somewhat of their own in it, not 
excepting our own most reformed conhiss'ion. 

“ Yea, and where modesty restrains men fi'om putting all such in- 
ventions .and explications in their crce<l, the devil persuades meu^ that 
they being the jnihjments of godly, reverend divines (/m doubt to he reve- 
renced, valued, and heard), it is almost as much ns if it were in the creed, 
and therefore whoever dissenteth must be noted with a black coal, and 
you must disgrace him, and avoid communion with him as an heretic. 
Hence lately is your union, communion, and the church’s peace, laid 
upon certain unsearchable mysteries about predestination, the order 
and objects of God’s decrees, the manner of the Spirit’s most secret 
operations on the soul, tho nature of the will’s essential liberty, and 
its power of self-determining ; the Divine concourse, determination or 
predestination of man’s, and all other creatures’ actions, &c. ; that ho 
18 scarcely to he accounted a fit member for our fraternal communion 
that differs from us herein. Had it not been for this one plot, tho 
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Christian faith had hocu kept pure ; religion had been one ; the 
church had been one ; and the hearts of Christians had been more one 
tlian they are. HaJ' not the devil turned orthodox^ he had not made so 
many true Christians heretics, as Epiphanius and Austin have enrolled in 
the black list. Had not the enemy of truth and peace got into the 
chair, and made so pathetic an oration as to inflame the minds of the 
lovers of truth to bo over-zealous for it, and to do too much, we might 
have had truth and peace to this day. Yea, still, if he see any man of 
experience and moderation stand up to reduce men to the ancient simplicity, 
he presently seems the most zealous for Christ, and tells the inexperienced 
lea<lcrs of the flocks, that it is in favour of some heresy that such a 
man speaks ; ho is plotting a carnal syncretism, and attempting the 
rcconciloiiicnt of Christ and Belial ; he is tainted with Popery, or So- 
cinianism, or Arminianism, or Calvinism, or whatsoever may make 
him odious with those ho speaks to. 0 what the devil hath got by 
over-doing 


Notm H, Pago 8. 

What are ^Uhe Feelinys and Opinions of the Scottish PcopW in regard to 
Sunday Trains ? 

The true reason for abandoning the conveyance of passengers along 
with the letters, newspapers, &c., which the Sunday trains carry on 
the Edinhurgli and (Uasgow Railway, has before been mentioned (see 
p. .3(il) ; but, as wo saw, the motive assigned by the Board was their 
wish to conlbrm to “ tlio law and custom of the country,” instead of 
“ arrogating to themselves the right to violate the feelings and opin- 
ions of the Scottish people” (p. 3(?2.) The law, custom, feelings, and 
opinions'of the Scotlisli people on the subject have already, perhaps, 
been made sufliciently manifest (pp. 353, 362, 381)) ; hut the proceed- 
ings of a meeting of the proprietors of the Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Hiindeo Railway, lioM on lOth March 1853, aflbrd so correct and un- 
equivocal ail expression of the prevalent “feelings and opinions” of 
the inhabitants of the East of Scotland, and probably of most other 
districts of the country, thirt the insertion of a report of them here 
will hardly bo deemed superfluous. 

Shortly before the meeting referred to, the little hand of Sabbata- 
rian sliarobolders of whom Mr lleriot is the head, secretly applied for 
and obtained proxies from such of their copartners as hold their opin- 
ions, and, by depositing these with the secretary when it was too late 
for others to counteract the stratagem, endeavoured to secure a glori- 
ous triumph to^ “ the people of God.” Through the vigilance of the 
editor of tho Scotsman, Iniwover, an alarm was sounded in time to 
summon tho shareholders at largo to thoir posts. “ That this is an 
attempt,” he observed, “ by wliat is, in tho worst possible sense, a 
stolen marcli, to place a small and indeed alien and fictitious minority 
of the Company above a large and proved majority, is beyond denial. 
Not only have the shareholders personally decided in favour of two 

* Baxter's Works, vol. ix., pp. 192'196. 
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trains at every meeting, hut on the occasion tvhen proxies were placed in 
the hands of the whole proprietors^ in order that the real mind of the com- 
pany miyht he ascertained, the votes stood — For trains, 2(58 persons; 
16,037 shares ; 13Sd votes : Ayainst trains, 90 persons; 2(57 shinrs; 
227 votes, A miserable minority, very few of whom aequirotl tlunr 
shares for any other purpose tlian giving annoyanoo on ibis queslion, 
now seek to sot aside this and all the subseriuent corroborative de4 i- 
sions, by stealing in every vote they can muster wdion it is impracti- 
cable for the great body of the proprietors to give any vote at all. A 
more arrogant, and unfair, and insulting attempt was iu‘vc*r made in 
a public company.” 

The follow ing report of the proceedings of the mooting is extracted 
from the same ably conducte<l paper, of 12tb March : — 

“ The transpiring of the fact that the party opposed to tbo running 
of a morning and evening Sunday train bad inn*xpt'cledly lodged proxies 
at a period too late to allow of any being loilged on tho otlu'r side, bad 
evidently created considerable excitement among the sliarelioldors 
resident in or near Edinburgh; and, when the (piostion came on, the 
room was very much crowded. 

“ Mr F. L. lleriot had given notice ol* the following motion : — 

* That the oHicials of the company shouM not he work(‘d tm the *Sah- 
bath-day, but shall be permitted to have that day as a day of rest.' 
lie now said that, instead of that motion, bo would beg to move — 

* That the present system of running railway trains on the Sabbath 
being wrong in principle and injurious in its ellccts, besides involving 
an unnecessary labour on tbo servants of tbo company — that on ami 
after 1st April, tho running of ordinary passengor-trains on tbo Sab- 
biith be discontinued.’ (lioud cries of* That’s a new motion.’) 

“ The Chairman said that to him it soomeil not compntent for Mr 
Ileriot to fall from the motion of which ho had given no! ice, and to 
make anotlior. 

** Mr Ileriot then moved tho motion iji tho foi-in of which notice 
had been given, 

“ Mr Crown of Ashley said ho begged to call the attention of tho 
meeting to tbo fact that it Avas beyond their poAvei* to cntcrlain any 
such motion. ^ 

** Mr J. R. Stodart, W.S., rising to order, would like first to know 
if the motion was seconded. 

“After some hesitation, Mr Paterson of Castlo-lluntly seconded 
the motion. ^ 

“ Mr Brown of Ashley then proceeded to contend that tho motion 
Avas incompetent under the acts constituting tho company, which hound 
them to make a certain number of passages across the ferry cacJi Sun- 
day. Tho motion, which directed that no w^ork should bo done by 
any servant of tho company, was tlieroforo clearly ultra vires — they 
might pass it, hut they could not act on it. He movc<l that it he not 
entertained. (Cheers.) 

“ Colonel Graham of Mossknowo seconded tho amendment, but 
would have preferred a direct negative. Tho more ho saw% the more 
strongly he felt, both on the general question, and on the mode in 
which certain parties had handled it in that company. (Applause.) 
He thought the melancholy statistics of drunkenness furnished from 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow — (loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear’) — were enough 
to warn them of the evil they would still further inflict on the working 
classes by shutting them out from all opportunity of going forth to 
the country and partaking of its enjoyments. (Applause.) Edinburgh 
was bad enough already, and worse than London — would they make 
it as bad as Glasgow ? (Cheers, and laughter.) Then were they 
never to have done with the question in that company? They had 
decided it somewhere about twenty times, and he thought that the 
gentlemen moving in the matter might take that as their answer. 
(Cheers.) 

“The Rev. Peter Chalmers, Dunfermline, said that, in his opinion, 
both tho original and the amended motion were quite competent. (A 
Laugh.) One reason adduced for running trains had been, that tho 
means of transit formerly in use on Sunday had been removed from 
tho road. Now, ho had collected means to prove — (here tho reverend 
gentleman pulhid some documents from his pocket, amid a suppressed 
groan from tlio meeting) — that at all the chief stations — at Rurnt- 
island, at Kirkcaldy, even at Mark inch — persons having occasion to 
travel on Sundays could procure gigs ami horses. (Laughter, and 
cries of ‘ Sabbatli desecration !’ amid which tho reverend gentleman 
sat down.) 

** Professor Dick said ho would like to know the reverend gentle- 
man’s authority for working horses on Sunday, when ho was so hor- 
rified at tho idea of running an engine. (Cheers.) Tho whole con- 
duct of these people was absurd and hypocritical, and ho would cry fie 
upon them. (Laughter, ami applause.) 

‘‘ Mr Hugh Jlrucc, advocate, was of opinion that, according to com- 
mon sense, it was not competent to put a motion that it was beyond 
tho powers of tho company to carry into oll’cct. 

“ Mr Ralfour, jun., W.*^., brought forward Mr Heriot’s amended 
motion as an ‘ amondmerit.’ 

“ Mr Brown contended that the amondinent was a substantive mo- 
tion. 

“ Mr Scot Skirving Avould like to know if there could bo an amend- 
ment when there was no motion ? 

“ Mr Hugh Bruce was clearly of opinion that tho^ only motion of 
which notice had been given being one which they could not entertain, 
it w«as not competent to proceed, uiidm* tho name of an amendment, 
■with aimthcr motion of which no notice had been given. 

“ Mr Eagle Henderson would like in a single sentence to state his 
*cxporienco as to tho general question of Sunday trains — an experience 
acquired, during an early, long, ami oxtousivo connection wdth tho 
management of Scotch raihvajs. AVheii they put Sunday trains on 
the Eclinbui-gli and Glasgow lino, ihvywcve at ouco mndo uso of hya 
certain proportion of tho population ; ami it was found that the num- 
bers did not increase— that is, there wore a certain number of people 
who required these trains, but the custom of Sunday travelling did 
not spread. (Applause.) The same had been his experience on the 
North British line— tho trains were steadily used to a moderate ex- 
tent, and by most rcspcetablo classes of people — (cheers) — hut there 
w^as no spreading among the population of unnecessary Sunday tra- 
velling. Ho was strongly of opinion that tho Scottish public required 
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a certain amount of the moans of transit on Sundays, that tliey did 
not abuse it, that they wore entitled to have it, aiul that they would 
have it. (Loud cheers.) 

“ The Chairman said that ho did not hold it coinpotout to put Mr 
Ileriot’s amended motion as an amendment when tlio only mol ion of 
which notice had been given had been found incompetent. (Loml 
applause.) 

“ A sliarcliohler, apparently a country clergyman, comnumced a 
series of observations, but was iiiterrnpted by cries that there was no 
motion before the meeting. 

“ Mr J. K. Stodart moved that tbo thanks of ilie meeting ho given 
to the chairman for bis conduct in tbo chair. (IjoiuI clu‘ers.) 

“ Dean of Guild lUackadder, who had remaincMl near the door till 
this time, here advanced into tbo room, exclaiming, amidst ljinglit(;r 
and uproar, that he wished things to he done in an orderly way. lie 
thought Mr llcriot’s motion quite competent. 

“Mr Tiillis — It just comes to this — that the motion deelarcjs that 
none of the oHicials of the company shall do any work —now, could 
they make tln^ passages Jicross tho ferry without (employing sojiio of 
their oflieials ? 

“ A shareholder seconded the vote of thanks to the idmirman, which 
was carried by acclamation, and the meeting dispersed,” 

It is undeniable that tho newspaper ])ross of Scot land (the best cri- 
terion of piiblie opinion), is, with tlic exception of a very few jonriials 
which are eiilicr the (»rgans of ecclesiastical parties, or iioUmI for 
their blind adlierence, to anticpiated laws and inslitulious, have either 
advocated Sunday ti’ains to the extent indicated by Mr Waglo Hen- 
derson in his speech, or shown, by their silejico “lor fear of tlie Jews,” 
that they sire not hostile. It is wtdl known, moreo\(‘.r, that in IS4*2, 
when the question was greatly agitated, every Town-tbuincil of im- 
jiortcanco Avitli one oxceplioii, and in particular tlie wdiole of those 
connected with tho district through which the Ihlinburgh and Glas- 
gow' llailway runs (namely Eilinbiirgh, Jjeitli, Glasgow, Kalkirk, and 
Linlithgow), after a public discussion, passed strong resolnticms, re- 
presenting to the Lb’oprietors the right ^^’llicll the public have to a 
reasonable amount of accommodation, and reinonsl rating against the 
idea of closing wdiat is virtually tlui public liiglnvay, fur a whole day 
in the week. Another unequivocal piece of evidence of 1h«j state of 
public opinion, at least in Kdinburgli, is airordi'd by tin* fact, that in 
the autumn of 1851, when an ubiquitous and pertinacious Sabbatarian 
speaker at Scottish railway nieeiings (who, however, is an able man 
of business, and had done good service to tho public in other capaci- 
ties), was a candidate for a scat at the Town-Council board, his Oum- 
inittee found the opposition so strong on account of his hosiiliiy to 
Sunday iraiiis, that they thought it iwrossary to issue a circular assur- 
ing the electors that the promotion of his favourite inoa.sui’os was no 
part of his design. The announcement was in the following terms : 

“ Tho Committee have been informed that Mr Blackaddor’s opponents 
have endeavoured to create an impression that ho was anxious to ob- 
tain a scat in tho Town -Council for the purpose of agitating and 
urging the views ho entertains, and has frequently expressed clscwhcro, 
on the subject of Sabbath-obsorvaiico. The Committee beg to assure 
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the Ward that it is with no such object that Mr Blackadder has been 
proposed, or has consented to stand.”* After a hard struggle, in which 
he was vigorously supported by a political party which lay under an ob- 
ligation to him and his follow-churchmen, he succeeded in gaining his 
election by a majority of only 230 votes to 234, and went into the Coun- 
cil, pledged to abstain from there troubling the public with the Sabbath 
question. From these and other symptoms of public opinion — against 
which the famous Sjibbatarian “ memorials” are hut as dust in the 
balance, and some of which have been recorded by the i^abbath Alli- 
ance itself, whose empti/ exchequer is the most signiticant fact of all — it 
m iy bo confidently inferred that the feeling which prevailed, at the 
meeting above mentioned, is that of a vast majority of those inhabit- 
ants of Scotland whose opinions are usually thought worthy of being 
listened to with rc.sp(^ct, upon matters where education, independence, 
good sense, and knowledge of mankind are indisponsablo to give ^veight 
to men’s prolessions and advocacy. Surely these indications, Jind the 
facts adduced in Notes \^. .and (i., may satisfy the Directors of the 
Edinburgh .and Crl.asgow Railway Coiii 2 )any that by adding a few 
p.assongor-c.arri.ages to the trains which ply on Sundays, they would 
incur no risk of being “.arcused of attempting to tyraiiiii/e over that 
public whoso customs and feelings they are desirous to respect.” On 
the contr.ary, they will escape the reproach under which they lie at 
present, of tvraunically and unfairly withholding from thn public what 
is duo to thorn, ami truckling to a party which has always boon, .and 
now is more than ever, regarded by the hulk of tho community as far 
loss remarkable for wisdom than for good intentions. 


Notk I., page 9. 

The Grounds of Legislation for S and aj/ Trains. 

On l*2th February 1849, Mr Josejdi Locke, M.P., put tho question 
in the House of Cojiimoiis to Mr Labouchere, then President of the 
Board of Trade, whether it w\as the intention of the Oovoriimont to 
introduce any measure providing for tho .limited use of railways on 
Sundays in Scotland. I'lio re[)ly was, that they had no present in- 
tention of proposing to compel railway companies to carry passengers 
on Sundays. “ At the same time,” added M r Labouchere, “ I desire 
not to preclude myself from bringing forward such a measure, if I 
shall see cause to do so, on a future occasion. Tho railw.ay commis- 
sioners have expressed their opinion on the subject by refusing to 
sanction bye-laws passed by several companies which shut up their 
railways on Sundays ; and I cannot too strongly state my own individual 
opinion, that it is perfectly possible to have railways open on Sundays, 
in such a manner, and under such limitations, as shall avoid tho un- 
necessary desecration of the day, and he entirely compatible at once 
with the convenience of tho public, and tho proper observance of the 
Sunday. 1 hope, therefore, that those railway companies in Scotland, 
which have taken another vieAv of tho subject, will be induced to allow, 

* ScoUmaviy 20th Oct. 1851, p. 4. 



under proper limitations and restrictions, the running of trains on 
Sunday ; but I am reluctant, on a point involving conscientious and 
religious scruples, except in case of extreme necessity, to propuso any 
compulsory m(‘asurc on the subject.” 

On 3d April Mr Locke moved for leave to introduoo a bill to secure 
to the public, on Sundays, a limited and reasonable use of the railways 
which conveyed passengers on the other days of the week. Ho re- 
marked, that the petitions which had been presented ami the agitation 
which had taken place on this subject were quite l)e^ide the olject of 
his simple bill, which had been very much misconceived in Scotland. 
Its object inoroly wiis to secure that the railways should carry passen- 
gers in those trains which were used for tl»e conveyance of the mails 
and post letter-hags on the Sundays. There was uotliiiig in it inimical 
to a proper feeling of respect for the Sahbatli as a day of n'st, or which 
was inconsistent with Christian priiicijilos. (Hear, hear.) lie hoped, 
therefore, that the House would allow tho bill to ho iiitroiliiced and 
printed, that its merits, whatever they were* might ho made known to 
the public during tho recess. 

In tho course of the del'ato which followed, Mr Jaihoiichen‘ again 
expressed his opinion that the running of Sunday traijis is consistent 
with the duo observance of the day, but added that he still dun hied 
the expediency or propriety of sanctioning a compulsory measure in 
opposition to tho opinion which he know was entertained hy largo 
classes of tho community of Scotland. “He was inclined to think 
that they would he more likely to accomplish tho object of seeing 
passengers eonveyed, as now in lingland, mi .'-Sundays, under such n^- 
strictions and regulations as would preserve the sanctity of the Sahhath, 
wlych was so lioiiourahle a characteristic of Scotland, hy leaving the 
matter to the discretion and good sense of the railway companies of 
Scotland generally, than hy attempting to force a measuie upon an 
unwilling people.” 

Mr S. Wortley said he iiitoinlcd to vote against the hill, which 
would interfere both wiili private property and with the rights' of cuii- 
science. 

Sir George Grey protested against this observation of tho honour- 
able and learned gentleman, le.st it might be snppposcd that that 
House had abdicated any of its undoubted autbority to conlrol railway 
companies, upon the regulations of which tlic convenience of the public 
so much depended. It was not a question now as to the running of 
trains on Sunday in Scotland. All the companies in Scotland wero 
conipellahlo to run the mail trains on Sunday ; hut, undoubtedly, 
there was a strong feeling among the Scottish people against the car- 
riage of passengers, and he was not prepared to legishito against that 
feeling. 

Mr E. Ellice objected to tho coercive character oJ the bill. Ifo 
thought that if the matter was left to tho companies, such arrange- 
ments would be made as would obviate all cause of comjdaint. ^I’ho 
company on whoso lino a noble lady had been prevented from travfd- 
ling, had since rescinded their regulation. 

Mr Aglionby supported the bill. It was said fo be an interlerenco 
with private property and the rights of couscienee. But railways had 
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been formed by a most glaring infringement of private property ; and 
the intorferoneo with the rights of conscience was on the part of the 
rjiilway proprietors, and those Scotchmen who refused to allow Sunday 
trains. 

Sir F. Buxton objected to the bill on the ground that it w’as an 
interference with the sincere and conscientious religions feeling of a 
considerable portion of the Scotch people. 

Ml* il. Drummond said that as one carriage was at present allowed 
to travel on Sundays for tho coiiveyaiico of the mails, it seemed as if 
the point of conscience with Scotchmen lay between one carriage and 
two. (rjaiighter.) 

Leave was given, by a majority of 58 to 20, to bring in the bill. 

On Mr Wortloy’s ])loa of interference with the rights of conscience, 
the editor of tlie SrohhifU} justly remarked in his paper of 7th April, 
that in all that tho legislature octnally rcquircfi of railw^ay companies, 
and in all that Mr Lockers hill proposed to require of them, “ it loaves 
every iiulivithml in tlio nation to his own free-will ; it only says that 
all who c/iootiv to Ix'come railway proprietors shall exorcise ihclr powers 
as such under the conditions with which tho Legislature crcateil and 
delegated these powders. It does not say to individuals, ‘ You, Andrew 
Agnew, (u* you, James Bhickjidder, shall carry mail-bags, or shall 
carry men on Sundays but it says to companies, ‘ AVo have created 
you — wo have given you tho custody of tho highway, under limits and 
on conditions actual and reserved — and, among otlior things, we com- 
mand you to caiTy tho mails on Humlay, as was done on the highway 
which )ve have onahlod you to siiporsodo and it plainly ma, and, 
as wo think, onqht to add, ‘ and wo command you to carry passengers 
along with the mail bags, as w\as also done on tbo former species of 
liigliway, wliicli, througli tbo powers we liavo given you, you have 
driven out of use.' rorsons w ho conscientiously object to perform such 
conditions need not place thoir.solvos under them. The l^egislaturo 
compels railvviiy companies to do certain things, hut it does not compel 
any individual to become a member of raiJw.ay companies. 

“ It will bo next maintained, however, that to compel railwjiy com- 
panies to do things to which a nuinhor of persons conscientiously object, 
is an iiitcrferoncc with tbo rights of conscience, inasmuch as it prevents 
such persons becoming raihvay proprietors. For reasons we shall 
mention presently, conscience c<ainiot rationally bo said to bo concerned 
ill the matter at all ; hut, supposing it wore, Mr AVortloy knows very 
well that legislation would ho impotent and a farce wore it to do only 
what nobody couscientiously objected to. Tho point to be considered 
is, whether any given proposal is for the general and public benefit, 
and if so, it is iidopted, although particular classes or persons object. 
Why, Mr W^ortley is one of those who even think it for the general 
benefit that persons should bo forced to contribute to tho sprejid and 
maintenance of religious doctrines which they disow'ii and oppose ; 
and ho leaves tliem no choice in tho matter — to escape the burden a 
man must fly the country. And yet Mr AVortley, who sees no hardship 
to conscience in this, exclaims that it would be an intolorahle ‘inter- 
ference with conscience’ to prevent persons who have voluntarily in- 
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vested themselves with certain powers which they wore quite at liberty 
to leave alone, using these powers to shut the highway against tho 
public ! 

‘‘ This reply, however, is applicable only to ihnso \\\w h,)l(l similiar 
opinions to Mr \\ ortlry’s as to tho support of religion- -\iz., that 
men of all other religions are bound to pay lor the luaiiitoiuince of A/s ; 
but we are quite willing to deal with the qmvt ion on grounds compre- 
hending Voluntaries also. What is it that meinhers of raih\ay com- 
panies are asked to do? Nobody dreams of compelling or oven asking 
any Agnowitc to travel on a railw.ayon a Sunday (tliey ]n efor career- 
ing through the streets in cabs and carriages), or of prcNonting them 
using every possible jk'i'fmtision against otbers so tdVending, or oven 
driving tho oilbiiders out of their o\vii congregations. All that is asked 
is, that they shall not forclbht prtvt ut ollu*rs Irom such a limited and 
reasonable use of tlie liigliAvay as suits their necessities and agrees with 
their conscience. Now, there has not he(*n a more pernicious bit of 
nonsense generated of late years than that >\hich alllictssonie unthink- 
ing Voluntaries, to tho etfoct that the rights of conscience are so illi- 
mitahlo, that a man whoso conscience so induces him slioiild bo freidy 
alloAVod to coerce or violate tho conscie nce of his neighbour. Wo 
comb.ated this pestiferous idea strenuously when certain landowners 
* conscioutiously’ refused to grant sites for b'ri'o churches ; and all that 
was said iif favour of tho Freo-Ohurch claims in that case isapplicahlo 
with tenfold ibree, with much more besides, (inainst wliat we may fairly 
call llic b^ree-Clmrch claims in tho case of railways. Tli(% persecuted 
then arc the persecutors now. We should like to s('o an attempt to 
shew that, while tho compelling of landlords to sell their private pro- 
perty for tho purposes of a sect they conscientiously abliorrcd, isaju'c- 
tcction of conscience, the compelling of railway proj)rielors to give 
reasonable and limited accommodation to the piildic on the highway 
of Avhicli they arc ciKsto<liers, is a violation of coiisciejice. It may bo 
asked in Jiddition, why wc neven* hear anything about conscience in tho 
parallel cases of ferry trustees, who arc bound to run a certain number 
of boats ov(!ry Sunday, jiml of n^id trustees, w ho arc; not onl y hound to 
keep open the gates on Sundays at all hours of tin* day or niglit, but 
are actually compelled to grant oxoin])tions to Sunday horses and car- 
riages not applicable to ordinary days. 

‘‘ Jhit can Mr Wortley, or any other man of common sense, that 
knows tho circumstances, beliovo that anything that it would not ho 
ridiculous to call conscience, is really involved in this hill? The men 
wdio have knowingly, voluntarily, and ‘ conscieiiliously’ come under 
an obligation to carry mail-bags, cannot \cry dcccsntly comjdaiii lliat 
they are made to carry men and women at the same time. Mr Henry 
Drummond, well know^n as a man uf active and zi‘alous piety, very 
properly sneered at such consciences — ‘ the point of conscience with 
Scotchmen,’ said he, ‘ lies between one carriage and two.* Is that a 
conscience worthy of respect, or even belief, which runs with a train 
carrying bags of invoices and of wicked newspapers, and loaves behind 
(as wc have a recent and high instance) daughters imploring to bo 
allow'cd to reach their parents’ deatli-hcds? When persons systema- 
tically drive with their man-servants and their cattle through tho 
streets every Sabbath-day, for mere purposes of luxury ami display, 
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and forbid a locomotive to run for the necessities of the public, is all 
that proof that they have a tender conscience, or only that the human 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ? 

“ The substance of the remarks of Mr Laboiicherc and ^ir George 
Grey was, that they think the railway companies who do not run trains 
act very foolishly and unjustly, but that they are very reluctant at 
present to force a compulsory measure on ‘ an unwilling people.’ If 
by this phrase, Mr Laboucherc means that any but a very small mi- 
nority of the Scotch people are opposed to a limited and reasonable 
use of railways on Sundays, ho has been grossly and dishonestly misled. 
Wo could scarcely ask a better proof of this than the list of petitions 
against the measure wdiich wo print elsewhere. With the exception 
of a very few Dissenting congregations, the petitioners are just the 
sort of people who have opposed everything which the public voice of 
Scotland has carried, or helped to carry, during the last thirty years. 
When Scotland speaks, it is not through kirk-sessions and deacons’ 
courts. Does Mr Lahouchcro know, that when the Edinhuigh and 
Glasgow lino was shut three years ago, out of which jill this wretched 
hubbub has arisen, every Town-Council along the line, or within 
many miles of it, stremiously objected and protested ? And does he 
know that that lino was sliut only by a fraudulent intrigue, after it 
had been open six years, and nobody saying a word against it ? And 
does he know that at the meetings of all the other compAiios where 
the question has been mooted, the running of trains has been carried 
by overwhelming majorities of the Scotch sharoholdcis ? 

“ And hero comes what is really the most intolerable [portion of tbe 
Agnowite manaiuvres. If the question had been loft oven to the 
Scotch shareholders in railway companies, their decision might have 
been submitted to, hecauso they might bo held as forming a represen- 
tation of the public ; and, at all events, as their decision would havo 
been for opening, tlio qiiostion need never have gone farther. But 
the matter is not left to the buna fide shareholders, hut is constantly 
in danger of being taken out of their hands by persons who purchase 
solely lor this purpose, and subdivide their shares so as to obtain the 
greatest mimhor of votes. Wo have before printed ‘ private and con- 
fideiitiar circulars, revealing the mode in which this system is carried 
on, and wo have open proof both of its oxistciice and extent in speeches 
in the Free Assembly announcing that ‘ whole Presbyteries havo be- 
come sharolioldors solely with a view to stopping the trains.’ Now, 
is it to bo tolerated that the control of the highways of the country 
is thus to be within the roach of hny clique of persons who may band 
themselves together for the purpose of forcing on the public certain 
theological observances which they do not even obey in their own 
proper persons ? Is the highway to he open this month and shut the 
next — the line of communication to ho broken off at this point and 
continued at a point twenty miles further on — according to the caprice 
of any sot of men who choose to combine and misuse the powers the law 
at present gives ? These powers are powers delegated by the legisla- 
ture, and we are entitled to look to the logislaturo for protection 
against their abuse.” 

On 23d April, Mr Locke moved the second reading of his bill, 
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and siipportod it l>y an able spocoli in w hich he exposed the incon- 
sistency of the Sabbatarians, who extensively employed their own 
carriages and public cabs on Sundays without necessity ; and showed 
that nearly as iiicany persons were employed in coniu'xion with the 
mail-trains on Sundays as w^ould be needed were passengers also con- 
veyed. 

Mr Plume gave the motion his hearty supjx)! !, and denied most em- 
phatically that railway establishments are, as hail been assorted, private 
property, and ought to be allow^ed to be shut or opened just as the direc- 
tors pleased. Parliament, by its enactments, had taken away the means 
that formerly existed for communication hot ween dilfereiiL parts id* 
the country ; and what were the ordinary words always used in the 
preambles and applicatioiis fur railway bills ? I fore was a specimen : 
— “ Whereas additional means of commiinicatiim with Phliiiluirgh, 
Glasgow, and adjacent parts have become necessary, anil tlierelbre it. 
is prayed that the House do grant powers ami I'acilities” for that 
purpose. No one w^nld have sanctioned th(‘se bills and their pre- 
ambles if it had been thought that, instead of “ providing additional 
facilities” for the public, what really was soiiglit was the power of 
taking aAvay all facilities of public commnnicatioii at the arbitrary 
decree of any body of directors. 

The Lord Advocate (liiitherfiinl) said that while he did not think 
the railway proprietors in Scotland had always exercised the somidi'si 
judgment in regard to this question, he did not concei\ e that the griev- 
ance had risen to suidi a point as would justify the House in interfer- 
ing ill a matter of such great delicacy, not morely bo(*ause it would 
lead to a very indefinite kind of interference, hut especially because 
it W'ould trench upon f elings of a deep and serious character, with 
which Parliament, if aware of their extent, would nut lightly inter- 
fere. 

The bill w'as thrown out by the small majority of 131 to 122. 
Mr Lahoiichere voted against it, on tlio ground (which was that of 
nearly all the other memljors who did so) that the admitted evil had 
not yet reached such a magnitude as to make it worth \yliilo to resort 
to a legislative remedy olfensive <o the feelings of “ a large body of 
the Scottish people.” Now, in the first ])laco” — toquoto the 
man once more this is but a poor plea for the denial of justice, even 
if the statement of the real feelings of a largo body of persons being 
involved were correct. , The same plea, if worth anything, should 
have prevented Mr Laliouchcro and others emancipating the (hitliolics, 
or passing the Educational Minutes of Council, and siiould prevent 
them seeking to emancipate the Jews — for ail those measures, and 
many such others, more deeply ollbud the religious leelings of larger 
bodies of the people than the compelling of public companies to carry 
men and women along with tlio mail-hags. In the second place, the 
statement as to any largo body of tlie Scotch people feeling ‘ out- 
raged’ by such a bill as Locke’s, is nothing but a great mistake. 
Mr Labouchere seems to admit liimsclf a little impressed by the num- 
ber of adverse petitions with an aggregate of 30,000 signatures (in- 
cluding 10,000 from Edinburgh, gained by an irnpoi'tunato canvass 
from door to door, without distinction of age or sex). ButMrLabou- 
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cbero iniisl. know that a little organisation and labour will get up as 
groat a demonstration as tliis on any side of any question. Through 
the instrumentality of associations, a number of petitions more im- 
posing in every respect than those of the Scotch Alliers are presented 
every year on a variety of subjects, such as the abolition of capital 
punishments, war, and the malt-tax — to all which Mr Labouchero 
pays no attention whatever. Or, to take a more strictly parallel 
case, the Irish cstablisliod clergy, acting through the same species of 
machinery as the Scotch Alliers, send up every now and then hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of petitions against the Irish system of national 
education, while nobody ever thinks of petitioning on the other side ; 
and yet neither Mr Labouchero nor any one else ever proposes to aban- 
don the Irish educational system as ‘ olfcnsiVo to tho religious feelings 
of a largo body of tho people,’ and, in fact, the value of such petitions is 
so well understood that they or their subject is scarcely over hoard of 
Avithin tho walls of Parliament. The cut-and-dry petitions got up by 
tho Scotch Alliers are just of tl o same quality and value ; while, un- 
like tho Irish case, they are counteracted ])y real and legitimate ex- 
pressions of opinion on tho other side. Before tho introduction of 
Mr Locke’s bill this opinion liad been expressed through the hona fide 
Scotch railway proprietors, through tho Town -Councils, and through 
tho press — to say nothing of such indirect proofs to tho same effect 
as tho admitted bankruptcy of tho ‘ Sabbath Alliance’ in cash and 
character. Since then, although tlie fiillacy about ‘ compulsion’ 
might have been expected to frighten off some of tho weaker bre- 
thren, as ill tho case of the Sites’ Bill, the very reverse has been tho 
case. All our contemporaries of tho press have remained unshaken, 
unseduced, unterrified — two or three that were neutral have within 
tho last month declared on the right side ; and at this moment, be- 
yond tho half-dozen papers tho special organs and utensils of Free 
Church ecclesiastics, and our two Oonsorvativo pidnts in Edinburgh 
(of whom the less said tho better), the Alliers have, so far as we can 
lind, only ono supporter in tho newspaper press of Scotland, that one 
happening to bo a very by-word of stolidity and inctliciency among the 
country papers. Of the Town-Councils, we need say nothing after 
tho firm tone taken by the Councils of the towns principally concerned. 
Tho members of those bodies are surely bettor representatives of tlie 
Scotch public than deacons’ courts, or the other bodies to whom Mr 
Labouchero is so deferential ; being in fact more directly elected^by, 
and more fully and frequently responsible te, tho public than any 
other body of men, by no means excepting members of Parliament.” 

As tho expedient of leaving the matter to “ the discretion and good 
senso” of tho directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company has utterly failed, and as tho quality of tho agitators and 
petitioners against tho Sunday trains is now hotter understood in 
Parliament than before, it is probable that tho bill, if again intro- 
duced, would pass into a law. I agree with those who dislike such 
legislation in general ; but as the directors continue obstinate, to 
them and their abettors ho ascribed whatever incidental evils may 
be occasioned by the enactment. Those evils, liowevcr, if any, are not 
likely to be very serious. 

If my position be well-founded, that the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
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Railway Company cAujatjed to give the public tlio moans of travelling 
on Sundays, the following remark of Soltlcn is precisely apjdicablo to 
them : — “ I*retending religion and the law of Cfod is to set all things 
loose : — when a man has no mind to do somothing lio ought to do by 
his contract with man, thou ho gets a text, ami iiiterprcis it as ho 
pleases, and so thinks to got loose.”* What would this shrewd and 
witty jurist have said of meu voluntarily bringing tlieinselves under 
tho obligation of a contract. /or ihi verjj inirpour of being in a position 
where they would bo forced by tlioir coiiscitMicos” to break it, ami 
also to compel others, in spite their consciences, to do tl»o same.? 


Note J, page 1). 

Proposed Stiindinu Committee for the License of ^nndaji TrovelUrs. 

• 

It was publicly proposed some years ago by a Sabbatarian speaker, 
that, to provide for cases of necessary or cliaritablo travelling on Sun- 
days, tlicro should bo established a standing t'oininittoo saints fn- 
Scotland, boforo whom should bo laid the facts of each case as it oc- 
curred, and who should have the power of d<‘culing whether a railway 
train should bo permitted to rim for the accommodation of the appli- 
cant ! 

Burns, whoso imlopendeiit spirit could not imagine a saibler spoc- 
taclo on earth than that of a man going alM)nt Imniintj forn'ork\ would 
have found a still more melancholy ohjoct of contemplation had ho 
conceived tho ca.se of a free British subject laying an humble pcdilion 
before a Coinmittoo of saints, fur leave to visit a dying wife or sister 
on a Sunday. 

Had this iincoiiij)romising too of sanctinionions pride boon still 
amongst us, with what liearty glee would lie have discharged his 
shafts of ridicule at the ruritaiis of tlie present time ! 


Note K, pago 10. 

The Ccutses and Cure of Pnnikenness. 

“ Iiitemporanco in tho use of spirituous liquors,” says (leorgo Combe, 
in the Phrenohnjieal JoiirnaJ, “ is one of tho vie, os that degrade and ren- 
der miserable a largo portion of the operative classes in Ihitain : ^JMio 
object is to provide a remedy for the evil ; ami tho first step towards 
this end is to discover its cause. Tho causes of iiitemperaiico, tlion, 
may be one or other of tlio following : 

“ 1. An innate love of intoxicating liipior, in tho form of a strong 
craving appetite. 

“ It is well known that particular individuals are infected with 
this craving, apparently as a positive di.seaso. Wo have known well- 
educated females, in the middle and higher ranks, tho victims of it, 
whom no principles of religion, morality, or shame, could restrain from 

* Selden’s Tabic Talk, art. Rkm«ion. — S ec Note 11. 
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the iirimotlor!iti3 use of ardent spirits. It is certain that, among iulmi, 
there are niimorou.s and unhappy examples of a similar disposition. 
It is also a matter of common remark, that occasionally, in the same 
family, some imlividuals are the victims of this vice, while others are 
entirely free from it, although all have been trained from infancy in 
the same manner. 

“ According to riirenology, this passion for intoxicating beverage 
may arise from the inordinate devidopment of a particular portion of 
th^ brain, inherited from birth, and occasioned by the excessive acti- 
vity of the corresponding organ in the parents of the individual. 

“ If this 1)0 a fact, it is certainly an important and fundamental 
one ; because, if the tendency ho innate and strong, and arise from 
tho state of tin) organism, all remedies which are likely to bo ef- 
fectual, must act upon the source of the evil. No sensible person 
would expect to I’omove a troublesome noise froJii the cars of another, 
caused by ovor-excitement of tho auditory apparatus, by merely read- 
ing lectures to the patient against tin* folly and evil consequences of 
bearing imaginary sounds. Yet, where tho tendency to driinkon- 
ncss takes its rise tVom a particular state of tho organism, moral and 
religious admonitions, unaccompanied by physical applications, bear 
vci*y much tho same relation to its cause, as a discourse does to over- 
oxcitomout of the oar. According to pliroiiological principles, tho . 
drunkard, from this cause, is a patient, who requires physical as well 
as moral treatment, lie must, by all means, bo restrained from using 
intoxicating liquors, and subjected to a long course of physical train- 
ing, to change the habits of liis body, before any success in* his refor- 
mation can bo expected ; and it is not to bo confidently relied on, even 
when all these measures have been applied. Repcntaiico, promises of 
amendment, and other merely mental impressions, have as little abid- 
ing iuducnco on such men, as tho waves raised by the wind have on 
the surface of a lake ; they may be strong while they last, but their 
oudiirancG is brief, and Ihoir otlccts truly transitory. 

“If this principle ho founded in nature, wo consider it of parainoiiiit 
importance to bo known as a law instituted by the Creator, that men 
may be aware not only of the treatment which their vices demand from 
their guardians, hut of the influence on their oilspring of their own 
irregular habits. 

“ 2. A second cause of iiitomperance may bo extreme deficiency of 
food, either in quantity or quality, accompanied by hard labour. The 
effect of bodily labour, carried beyond the physical strength of the in- 
dividual, is to exhaust the nervous system of its energy and vivacity. 
When toil ceases, there is a painful feeling of want and depression, 
attended with a craving for stimulus, which is nearly intolerable. 
Looking to the cause of the evil for our direction in applying a remedy 
to it, we would piescribo wholesome food in suflicient quantity, clean- 
liness, fresh air, and labour proportioned to the strength. The ap- 
plication of these sanative moans, however, requires time, money, and 
a condition of mind in which tho whole conduct is subjected to moral 
restraint. The individuals subject to this form of temptation, how- 
ever, are in general sunk deep in helpless poverty, and, at the end of 
each day’s labour, are scarcely able to provide means for purchasing 
the plainest food, in tho most moderate quantity. Beset by the feeling 
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of depression, and that hoart-^nawing craving for stiinnlus mid re- 
action which wo have described, they fly, as if impelled by an irresist- 
ible infatuation, to the gin-shop, and enjoy a nu>im*ni\s folirily, wliirh 
w^e verily believe to be to them inexpressibly delii-ions, although 
most transitory, and soon to be followed bysullering still more severe 
than that which it for the moment relieves. If this bi* a corivet de- 
scription of the cause of intumjicrance in a largo inoportion of the 
operative classes, it points out the means necessary to be adopted for its 
removal. The physical condition of ilie snllerers must be improved 
as the first step ; and one means of doing so would be to tf’aeh tluMii 
the real cause of the passion wliich impels tliein to drink, and to aid 
them in overcoming it. They sbouhl be assisted and encouraged to 
obtain more nutritive and abundant food, and to cleanse their persons, 
apparel, and habitations; ami some grateful mental stimulus slieiild 
bo administered at tlio hours when the periodical indulgence is gene- 
rally resorted to. Whib* the physical causes are left uiiIoucImmI, ser- 
mons, and essays, and Icctiu'es against intempei-ance, Avill produce only 
a temporary ami limited elfect. They will operate only on tli(»se in- 
dividuals whose moral ami intellectual j)owers yet retain so much 
strength as to bo capable of maintaining an ardtmt struggle against 
the craving impulses of their physical nature; a imrtion small in 
number in such circiiiiistancos of dostitiiiioii. 

“3. A third cause of inteinporance may bo a flow of (‘xu])ei*aiit spi- 
rits, arising from strong health and worldly prosperity, in ])erson8 ol’ 
little education, knowledge, and mental cultivation. Our intomporato 
ancestors, of the high(‘r and middle classes, wore men of this descrip- 
tion. They felt within themselves a great capacity of enjoyment ; 
but, having few ideas, and no intellectual j)ursuils, they were grii^- 
vously at a loss to discover in w’liat direction they could obtain sub- 
stantial pleasure. The hottle presented itself to their iimigiimlions 
as the readiest and most obvious fonntain of joy. They (b ank d()ep, 
and expanded tludr souls in rude and boisterous merriment. We re- 
collect of striking examples of this spoci(vs of intein])cranc,e being ex- 
hibited by the farmers of the foriilo disiriets of ScoUaml, about the 
years 1800-1-2-3, ami upwards. They had eiitcn-ed life expecting to 
maintain a hard struggle with fortune, and to obtain only daily bread 
in an humhlo way, without the least prospect of becoming rich, lly 
the progress of the war, and the restriction of cash payments by the 
Bank of England, prices of agricultural pi odiico rose to an uiipreci‘- 
dentod height, and wealth poured into tlieir coilbrs in copious streams, 
absolutely without fin effort. There is no rivalry in trade among far- 
mors, for the prices of their commodities are allectcd by causes so ex- 
tensive, that individuals appear to have no intlueiice over tlnmi. They 
are, therefore, either all in prosperity, or all in adversity, at the same 
time, and cordially synipathi/ft with each other in every turn of for- 
tune’s wheel. At the time above mentioned, the whole tenantry of 
large tracts of country, whose minds were so moderately cultivated, 
that they only know how to read, and scarcely to write, found them- 
selves becoming gentlemen all at once ; and they gave indulgence to 
their mirth in frequent and long-protracbul festivities. We knew of 
a ‘ house-heating* among them which was supported fur two nights 
and a day, the guests eating, drinking, ami sleeping by turns, th(3 
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shuUcrs heiiig closed, tho candles burning, and the feast going for- 
ward ail tho time without intermission* Drunkenness in these classes 
lifis almost entirely ceased ; and w^hy ? Because tho men have become 
more intelligent, and tho women more refined, in consequence of a far 
higher education, procured by the very wealth which at first, when 
ill applied, deteriorated their habits. 

“ Looking to this class of causes of intemperance, tlierofore, we 
would recommend for its removal the institution of seminaries for 
instructing in useful and entertaining knowledge every class of tho 
community, 

“ Wo liave entered into these details to show, that, though intem- 
perance is a single vice, it may havo a vai‘ioty of causes; and that 
measures calculated to remove it ought to bear distinct reference to 
each of its causes, and dilter according as tho cause differs ; and also 
that it is indispensable to keep in view tho influence of tho organism 
on tho mind, as otherwise many of our efforts will prove abortive. 

“ Ji appears fo us, tliat an oxcelleut foundation for improving the 
moral and physical condition of the people, would be laid by instruct- 
ing them in the constitution of thoir own minds and bodies, and shew- 
ing them how tho organs and faculties which they possess aro all ca- 
pable of becoming fountains of enjoyment if rightly employed, and of 
iutonso misery if abused. If the Creator has bestowed a rational na- 
ture on man, He must have intended him to improve his condition by 
studios such as these ; and we shall never cease to appeal to tho con- 
science and understanding of the teachers of mankind, until they shall 
condescend to do justice at unco to tho Author of tho universe and to 
their follow men, by giving duo atteiitioii to the order of creation. If 
any of them shall road these pages, we ask him huw he can answer to 
his own mind for neglecting truths at once so obvious and so practi- 
cally useful.”* 

Since these observations were published (about twenty years ago), 
the current of public opinion has been running more and more in the 
channels there indicated. 

"Writers on insanity now universally recognise the morbid craving 
for intoxicating liquor as a form of madness, to which tho name of 
dipsomania has been given ; and the establishment of proper asylums 
for tho reception and troatmont of this class of patients has been pro- 
posed. Whether any such has yet been actually set on foot I am not 
aware; but the system could hardly work wtII iiiiloss a law were 
enacted, empowering tho seclusion of dipsomaniacs by relations or de- 
pendents whom they were dragging to ruin with themselves. 

W ith respect to tho second cause, some cheering progress has been 
made towards improvement, but mucli still remains to be done. By 
the abolition of tiic Corn -laws, and the adoption of tho free-trade po- 
licy, tho labouring classes of Great Britain have been enabled to ob- 
tain more abundant and more nutritious food than formerly ; improved 
dwolliiig-hoiises, and the use of public baths and wash-houses, havo 
enabled many, iis they will yet enable more, to preserve their health, 
strength, and cheoi'fulucss, by breathing fresh air and keeping them- 
selves clean and comfortable ; while, if the amount of labour under- 
gone is still so excessive as too frequently to produce that fooling of 
* Thrcnological Journal, vol. viii., pp. 606-609. 
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exhaustion and mental depression which tempts tho weary wretch to 
fly for relief to the bottle, still it is likely that tho disposition to 
shorten tho hours of labour will spread and increase, and that more- 
over there will hy-aud-by be placed within reach of tho workman 
'when his daily task is finished, a suflicioncy of those moans of bodily 
and mental refreshment which' leave no stin^ beliind, and of Avhich 
ho will he more and more able and ready to avail hiinsolf, the Ijctter 
he shall be trained and educated in bis childhood. 

Tho knowledge of human nature is nut yet so generally tanglit aa 
it might very usefully ho to tho young. In only a few schools is in- 
struction given concerning tho structure and functions of Ihe human 
body, its inlliiciice on the mental powers, and how both mind and body 
are affected, and our happiness increased or dhiiiiiisbod, by air, light, 
cleanliness, (liirereiit kinds of food, and habits of life. A branch of 
education so exceedingly important as this, is hoNvevor rapidly coming 
into vogue,’*^ and will soon take as high a place in onr schemes of 
education as already it has done in Massaclnisotts.| 

Tho comparative sobriety ot the ParisiansJ arises, no doul»t, from 
a variety of causes. In tJic first jdaco, tho Kroncli belong chiefly to 
tho Chdtic race, which by nature is less disposed to indiilgo in the 
pleasures of eating and drinking than tho Teutonic race. Secondly, 
it may lio that the Jfrencli o])eratives do not in general W(H‘lv so long 
or so hard as ours, and thus have less m^cd of, as tli(\y have* less desire 
for, the exhilaration which spirituous licpiors are the ready means of 
producing. Thirdly, tho climate being warmer and more constant 
than ours, they probably work in better-ventilated \\orkslu)i)S, and 
more fro(j[iicntly in the open air, than our artisans do; thus kiioping 
tlieir blood in a better stato for carrying on the 1 unctions of the body, 
and for sustaining clioerMness by a more boaltby stimulus to t lie brain 

* See ante, pp. 73, 272-ii75. 

t The General Laws relating to J’uLlic InstiMietion, passed by tlic Tjrgislaturo 
of Massachusetts in 18o0, contain a chapter f22i)), entitled “ /\ii Act r(“quirijig 
Physiology and llygicuo to be taught in the public scliools." It is as tbllows: — 

“ 8i:ct. 1. rhysiology and Hygiene shall lierenflor be taught in all iho Public 
Schools of this IVnnmonwcalth, in all cases in vvliicU the iSehool Ponuiiittee bliuil 
deem it expedient. 

“ .Sect, 2. All .School Teachers shall hereafter he examined in their know- 
ledge of the Lleincntary Principles of I’liysiology and Hygiene, and their ability 
to gi^e instructions in the same. 

“ Sect. 3. This Act shall take cflect on and after the. first day of October 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. {A)nil 24, 1850./’ 

A Declaration of the great importance of a knowledge of l^hysiology and 
Hygiene to all classes of the community, and a strong recommendation that 
these should he taught in common schools as an elementary branch of educa- 
tion, has been subscribed and publi>lie(l by fifty or sixty jihysicians and sur- 
geons (including the most eminent) in London; and they add their testimony 
that the efficacy of their prescriptions and professional efforts for the v\ elfure of 
their patients is greatly impeded by the general deficiency of such knowledge. 

j 8ce ante, p. 215. -I say “ the comjjarativc sobriety;” for even in Paris 
there is a good deal of drunkenness among the working-classes, as may bo seen 
from a work entitled, “ Dos 01asse.s Dangoreiises do la I'opiilation dans les 
Grandes Villcs, et des Moyons dc les rciidre mcilleures. Par H. A. Prtjgier, 
Chef dc Bureau ala Prefecture do la »Seinc (Bruxelles, 1810),'’ p. 4‘2i) et ec'/. 
Tho remedies suggested by this writer appear to me to be superficial and im- 
practicable. 
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than ill-oxygenated blood can supply. The climate, moreover, being 
less irritating to the nervous system than ours, the Frenchman is less 
subject to those uneasy feelings which depend on meteorological causes, 
and which tempt to indulgence in stimulants for relief. Fourthly, 
the French are naturally a more lively, cheerful, and talkative people 
than wo, and hence more capable of enjoying each other’s company 
without the aid of stimulants. 

We learn from science the important fact, that the heat of the body 
results from chemical action, which demands a hirger and larger 
supply of calorific material, th(3 greater the abstraction of heat in 
consequence of <;old weather or inadequate clothing and housing.* * * § 
And as we instinctively crave a supply of those kinds of aliment which 
the body is in need of,f it happens that when too little heat-sustaining 
material is consumed in the form of solid food, the desire for alcoholic 
liquors (which conlaiii it in abundance) is apt to bcconio iingovcrnablc. 
To this cause is attributed the passion of the North American Indians 
for spirits ; the animal food on which they chiclly live containing too 
little fat (a siihstanco rich in carbon and hydrogen) to supply the needs 
of the system. A 1'b‘OJich writer on the clFects of a vegetable diet, re- 
marks that “ the inhahitauts of Avarm countries are generally sober — as 
the Hindoos, Chinese, New Hollanders, Arabs, Spaniards, &c. ; whilst 
others in opposite circumstances have a craving for highly animalized 
food and for spirituous liquors: such are tho English, tho (Germans, 
the llussians (especially in Lapland), the Sainoyedes, and the people 
of Knnitschatka.”J Accordingly l)r Carpenter, in his prize-essay 
On tho Fso and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors, in Ilealth and Disease,” 
distinguishes as a class of cases hi ivliich ‘‘ tho use of a small amount 
of Jilcoholic liquors seems honciicial, or f!,t any rate justifiable,” that 
in which there is a ih licicncy of tlie proper sustenance, so that the 
alcohol supplies the moans of maintaining tho animal heat, for which 
tho animal tissues would otlierwiso he atlackcd.”— (Sect. i82.)§ Dr 
Combo observes — Coiitinned and severe exertion, whether of body 
or of mind, often exhausts the system so much as to render tho tempo- 
rary use of wine, and even of spirits, not only harmless, but positively 
beneficial ; but in those cases they should be considered as medicines, 
and care should bo taken not to carry tlio stimulus loo far. That, in 


* See Dr Combe’s Physiology applied to Health and Education, art. Heat 
in the Index ; also his treatise on Digestion and Diet, chap. x. 

t Phrenological .lournal, vol x., p. 261. 

j De Plnfluence Toinparative du Regime Vegetal et du R6giinc Animal sur 
Ic Physique et lo Moral de rilomiiie, par Emile Murchand, M.D., p. 87. Paris, 
1849. 

§ 111 what 1ms been said, the reader will see a reason wliy we are inclined 
to eat more in cold weather than in hot. During sonic diseases, also, a craving 
for those particular kinds of food which will be most beneficial to the system is 
remarkably experienced. Thus a feverish patient loathes animal food, which 
would be highly prejudicial to him ; and the sufferer from scurvy longs for those 
acid vegetables which are the most effectual means of cure. So also, physicians 
arc in the habit of taking the patient’s wishes as in some degree a safe cri- 
terion whether wine ought to be administered. In the lower animals the in- 
stinctive power of selecting proper food and medicine attains a far higher de- 
gree of perfection than in man, whom Nature, after endowing him with reason^ 
has left to discover by means of it many of the paths to happiness. 
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some circumstances, stimulus is really required, is shown by the ease 
with w'hich the system bears its ciYocts. 1 have known a delicate lady, 
during recovery from fever, take to the extent of a bottle of Madeira 
in twenty-four hours, without producing the least undue excitement 
of either the mind or- the pulse, but rather the contrary — it soothed 
the mind and reduced the pulse ; amf tJih 1 taJee to h in all circum- 
stances the true test of the propriety of nsimj mne or spirits^'* 

It is mentioned by Dr Collins in his Sketch of the Life of the late 
Dr Joseph Clarke of Dublin, that in his early years tho Doctor was 
a tall slightly-made man, and, from taking too liltlo nourishment, 
under tho mistaken idea that abstinence was good for him, hardly 
equal to tho fatigue of his profession. “ (hi ouo occasion of debility, 
ho sent for Dr Ilarvcy (a well-kuowm physician in niiblin), to advise 
what he should do; and after detailing to him his inaliility for so 
much work, &c., &c.. Dr TIarvey asked him abruptly ‘ What do you 
eat for dinner ? and what do you lake after it?’ ‘Indeed,’ replied 
the Doctor (whoso appetite was hut iiidilleront), ‘ I soinotinies take a 
little mutton-broth, with a little boiled mutton, and at other times 
chicken. I take very little wine, or occasionally a little drop of spirit 
in water.* Dr Harvey rcjilied, ‘ Phew — iioiisonse, man ; take your 
roast mutton and roast bi)of, wUh a pint of good port wine daily, and 
you will ho as stout a man as any in the kingdom.’ ‘ 1 took his ad- 
vice,’ said the Doctor ; specMiily improved, ainl enjoycid e\c(dlimt 
health afterwards.’"’ — (Pp. 80, 8J.) This case seems favourable to 
tho opinion of those who advocate the moderate use of exhilarating 
drinks as a means divsigned hy Providmice, and accordingly emjdoyeil 
ill all ages hy mankind, for promoting c.ln*er fulness and good fellowship, 
and increasing the strength of mind ami body. This invigorating elVeci 
they seem to produce not merely hy their own nutritive and stimulant 
qualities, hut also, in some circumstances, hy adding to lln^ j>ower (tf 
tho digestive and .assimilative organs to cun\(‘rt the solid fooil into 
blood, f 

Lastly, the moans of recreation are far more acccssihhi to the b’ronch 
than to us, whose need is s(» much greater ; and until wo siijqily this 
want like rational beings, drunkenness, I fcjir, will continue to ])re- 
vail, even althougli every piihlic-houso in the kingdom he closed. J 

* On Digo.stion and Diet, 9th cd., p. 175, 

t See the very instructive case of the prisoners at Nimes, ih.y p. 1G4. 

J With respect to tho importance of recreation and intollectunl culture as 
preventives of vicious indulgence, soc Dr Charmings Address on TemperantM*, 
in his Works, p. 370 ct scq. (Belfast ed.); Mr Frederic Hill's treatise on (Vimo, 
its Amount, Causes, and llemedies, Chap. IV.; Dr Combe on Physiology ap- 
plied to Health, &c., pp. 201-2, 287, and on Digestion and Diet, p. ITO; Sir 
John IterschePs Address to the iSukscribers to the Windsor and iiton liihrnry ; 
Mr J. M. Capes’ preface to his work entitled “ A Sunday in Ijondon Mr 
Helps’ Companions of my Solitude, pp. 27, 220; Mr Marjoribanks’ Mistaken 
Views regarding tho Observance of the Sabbath tbe New Monthly Magazine, 
vol. xxzviii., p. 210; and Note h in the present volume. 

Mental anxiety being a copious source of intemperance, gloomy views of tbe 
character of God and the destiny of man (ante, pp. 71, 230-238), have a direct 
and powerful tendency to foster this destructive vice, and even to excite innanity 
in persons of a feeble and impressible nervous system. 1 ahi told that the niim* 
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iSMitd causd, tolUlur effcctus ; this is tlio principle which must guide 
us, if our efforts for sobriety are to succeed. As long as a craving for 

bcr of patients sent to the Lunatic Asylum of a great puritanical city in the 
M’’est of Scotland has been found to be usually greater immediately after the 
services attending the celebration of the Lord’s Supper than at other times ) and 
it appears from a paper on the iii^tatistics of Mental Diseases in Denmark, by Dr 
J. H. Iliibertz of (Copenhagen, lately read to the Statistical Society of London, 
that in Denmark “insanity is far more prevalent among Calvinists, in propor- 
tion to their number, than any other persuasion.” — {Procvedhifjs of the Statistical 
Society, Feb. 21, 1853, in the AihcncrAtm.) Dr (‘ombe, in his work on Mental 
Derangement, after relating several cases of religious insanity, proceeds to say 
— “ Much alarm has unnecessarily been expressed by seriously disposed persons 
at the assertion tliat madness can ever be caused by indulgence of devotional 
or religious feelings, to whatever excess these may be carried ; and no little 
obloquy has been thrown upon those observers whose experience has compelled 
them to state the fact. Even in France, where religion is certainly not culti- 
vated with extreme ardour, public opinion on this subject w'as so strong some 
years ago. that Find, then the head physician of the largest Asylum in Europe, 
and the best acquainted with th<j facts and history of insanity, was so much 
afraid to brave its censures, that Avhilc, on the one hand, he express(‘d his con- 
viction that * nothing is more common in hospitals than cases of madness pro- 
duced by too exalted devotion, by scruples carried to a destructive excess, or by 
religious terrors;’ ho yet, on the other hand, felt constrained by public opinion 
to ^ aujtpress his daily notes, contetininr/ a mass of details of this kind^ which had 
come under his observation, and to take his examples * elsowhcro than in his 
own country,’ or, in other words, from the works of English authors ! Surely 
religion rests on too firm a foundation to require such a sacrifice of truth and 
candour to supposed expediency and to bigotry. And if, in any circumstances, 
the exorcise of our devotional fcelijigs even seems to bring on the loss of reason, 
it is surely not only allowable, but a poutivo duty, for the professional writer 
under whose cognisance those things occur, to investigate accurately, and state 
fearlessly, the conditions under which ho has seen them happen, that others 
may be preserved in time from a similar afllictlon. ... If, then, it be TiiUE 
that excessive activitj’^ and exclusive indulgence of the devotional feelings may 
induce cerebral disease and madness, particularly in susceptible subjects, — in- 
stead of attempting to conceal the fact from a false fear of bringing religion into 
danger, we ought by every means to make it generally know'n, that the evil 
may ho avoided by those who might otherwise inadvertently fall into it. When 
fairly examined, indeed, the danger is seen to arise solely from an abuse of reli- 
gion, and the best safeguard is found to consist in a right understanding of its 
principles, and submission to its precepts. For if the best Christian be he who 
in meekness, humility, and sincerity, places his trust in God, and seeks to fulfil 
all his commandments ; then he who exhausts liis soul in devotion and in prayer, 
and, at the same time, finds no leisure or no inclination for attending to the 
active duties of his station, and w'ho, so far from arriving at happiness or peace 
of mind here, becomes every day the further estranged from them, and finds 
himself at last involved in disease and despair, cannot bo held as a follower of 
Christ, blit must rather be regarded as the follower of a phantom assuming the 
aspect of religion. When insanity, then, attacks the latter, it is obviously not 
religion that is its cause; it is only the abuse of certain feelings, the regulated 
activity of which is essential to the right exercise of religion ; and against which 
abuse, a sense of true religion would, in fact, have been the most powerful pro- 
tection. And the great benefit to be derived from knowing this is, that when- 
ever we shall meet with such a blind or misdirected excess of our best feelings 
in a constitutionally nervous or hereditarily predisposed subject, instead of en- 
couraging its exuberance, as at present Ave often do, by yielding it our respect 
and admiration, and even attempting to imitate its intensity, we shall use every 
elTort to temper the excess, to inculcate sounder view'^, and to point out the in- 
separable connexion which the Creator has established, between the true dictates 
of religion and the practical duties of life which it is part of his purpose in 
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ardent spirits exists, ardent spirits will bo manufjictnred and consumed. 
Lot us then avail oui’selvcs of all the moans which science puts within 

sending ua hero that wc ahouUl fulfil, — n connexion, it may not bo superfluous 
to add, 'U'hich it is impossible to pourtray or onfoivo more strongly than is done 
in the lives both of tlio Founder of Christianity and of his disciples. Nowlicro 
is it more clearly shewn that true religion is intemlod, in tltis liie, to bo tbo 
guide of conduct, and that it is not sent to supersede llie iietlve discharge of our 
social duties, or to encourage us to pour out our minds in mere emanations of 
feeling, without, at the same time, giving positive evidence, in the nmcliorafinti 
of our lives, that wo have been really benefited by the contemplations in which 
we have been indulging. 

When, again, the mind is perplexed by conflicting doctrines, the bruin fre- 
quently becomes disordered, so far as to )>rodiice insanity; and this is easily in- 
telligible. The interests of religion exceed all others in weight and magnitude; 
and it is therefore quite miturnl that a mind deeply imbued with a sense of 
their importance, and, at tlic same time, distracted by opposing tenets, and 
without a director in nliom it can confide, should, in tlic attempt to reach the 
truth, and.to reconcile all contradictions, become excited to an intense degree, 
giving rise to a corresponding ovcraction in its coiqaueal organ, which shall 
ultimately precipitate the laltcr into disease. The nierclmnt or speculator will 
often pass sleeidess nights and restless days, looking forward to impending loss ; 
and we consider it nothing unusual to learn that a man of keen passion has, in 
such circumstances, become d<*rang«*d from excess of cerebral cxeitonieiit. lint 
to any one w ho duly appreciates religiouM truth, the nn‘rohani s loss or the spe- 
culator’s disappointment will seem as nothing compan d to its value. If, then, 
tho lesser cause may so readily induce cerebral ilisease, is it not still more likely 
that the greater and more important liiay also overset health in a susceptible 
subject ? 

Dr Burrows has some excellent observations on this subject, when advocat- 
ing the same views. ‘1 do not recollect,’ ho says, ‘an instance of insanity 
implying a religious source in any person st«Mlfust to liis ancient opinions. 
Wherever it was suspected to emanate from such a cau.«!e, it was clearly to he 
traced to circumstances which had diverted the lunatic from the authority of 
primary principles, to the adoption of new tenets, which he had not eoinpre- 
liendcd, and therefore had misapplied. Thf wnuvxrnl ot'.ihm apjn'artul alwaijs 
to originate durhi;/ thv conjlict in ilcrfdiinj hfitivcen durlrint'Sy Hml the t'X^ 

acfirbation ari'ivtd ln.fore couvution vast tfelcrvihicd.' (I*. 31).) 1 coiaair essen- 

tially in those remarks, ami think that they deserve much iittenlii>n; hut Ihoro 
is a perind of life at which a less degrec-of doubt tlian is iiiijilied iu Dr Bur- 
, rows’ observation frequently gi>es ris«*, not iiid<'ed to regular mania, or melan- 
cholia, but to a stale resembling one or other in e.very respect, except that it is 
more obviously connected with constitutional disonler, is more tractable, and 
loss liable to recur. I allude chiefly to females, particularly to those of a ner- 
vous, delicate toinpcrament, about, and soon after, the ago of puberty. J have 
seen some instances of religious despoiulcney, appi oachiiig to despair, in such 
persons, characterised by great activity of the devotional feelings, and caused, 
not by doubts of the truth, but by fears for their eternal welfare. At that time 
of life, reason begins to come more vigorously into play, but tho ndiid is ns yet 
in possession of no fixed principles of judgimmt or of action ; every situation is 
new, and the strongest feeling is apt to aBSumo a predominance of W'hich reason 
disapproves, and hence internal dissatisfaction ami melancholy ; with this dis- 
position, a strong expression accidently dropped, harsh denunciations expressed 
with vehexncnce and warmth, and eloquent appeals to particular feelings, e-spe- 
cially if reiterated, will often sink deep into the mind, gain strength by being 
brooded over in solitude, produce a change of habits and of temper, and at last 
plunge the patient into melancholy. (’a«es of this kind arc, 1 believe, more 
common than is generally supposed, for, as enough of self-control still remains 
to fit the patient for the ordinary intercourse of society, and the measures re- 
sorted to for the amendment of the general health almost always restore tho 
mental vigour, they are comparatively little noticed out of tho families in which 
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our reach, for diminishiny the desire of an excess of intoxicating liquors. 
To act otherwise is to put a plaster on the sore, instead of trying to 
remove the deep-seated causes of which it is a symptom. 


Note L, page 10. 

Recreation a Sahhatlirdaty. 

The necessity of seasons of rest to man has been considered in tho 
previous pages;* and something was said of tho refreshing and im- 
pi’oving occupations which might at such intervals be usefully enpged 
in, as restoratives of bodily strength on the one hand, and antidotes 
to excessive or monotonous intellectual exertion on tho othor.| At 
tho close of Note hi, I ventured to express tho opinion, that not 
nioroly the refrcshiiumt of r^^pose (which was the only thing expressly 
provided to the .lews by tho Fourth Commandment), but tho addi- 
tional refroshniont which rural e^^rsions, manly exercises, the lino 
arts, and all other means of innocmit recreation, ought to be sought 
upon our weekly day of leisure, by those who during the six preceding 
days have been “ labouring and doing all their work.” 

As before observed, tho sole purpose of the Fourth Commandment 
was tho refreshment of labouring men and animals among the Jew^s 
and their proselytes. J Cessation from work being in all cases indis- 
pensable for tho end in view, Avhile the other means of refreshment 
could not be invariahlo, this cessation alone was prescribed ; and the 
purpose of the institution having been clearly made known by tho 
lawgiver, ho left each Israelite to determine for himself how the day 
might be most suitably employed for the invigoration of the exhausted 
frame. 

Considered etymologically, tho word kecreation includes m# within 
its signification, as well as those active employments which reanimate 
tho body or mind. As Fuller observes in speaking of tho mind, 


they occur .’’ — {Ohservationa on Mental Derangetnent, by Andrew Combe, M.D., 
pp. 188-9, 190-4.) 

[ have the more readily extracted these remarks on a very important subject, 
closely akin to the one treated of in the text, because Dr Combe’s volume from 
which they are tnken has for many years been out of print. See farther, on 
Religious insanity, the Journal of Psychological Medicine, vol. i., p. 245-6. 

Southey, in No. xiii. of Espriclla’s Letters, observes that, without doubt, the 
May-duy sports of the English were once connected with religion ; and adds — 
It is the peculiar character of the true religion to sanctify what is innocent, 
and make even merriment meritorious ; and it is us peculiarly the character of 
Calvinism to divest piety of all cheerfulness, and cheerfulness of all piety, as if 
they could not co-exist ; and to introduce a graceless and joyless system of man- 
ners suitable to a faith which makes the heresy of Manes appear reasonable. 
lie admitted that the Evil Principle was weaker than the Good one, but in the 
mythology of Calvin there is no good one to be found.” See what the some 
writer says of the Book of Sports, _ ante, p. 321. 

“ A merry heart,” says Solomon, doth good like a medicine ; hut a broken 
spirit drieth tho hones.” — {Prov, xvii. 22.) 

* See pp. 225-6, 229-242; and the W'hole of Note E, pp. 267-279. 
t Ibid,, and pp. 369, 371-2. J Ante, pp. 226, 187-8. 
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“ Recreation is a second creation^ when weeiriiiess hath almost annihi- 
lated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the soul, which otherwise 
would be stifled with continual business.”* * * § “ Sleep itself,” ho accord- 
ingly adds, “is a rooreation and even to sit or lie down may in 
strictness be similarly described. Rut the word is now universally 
used to signify refreshing actim employment alone. 

Although the stricter Puritans speak of all recreations as “vain 
and idlo,”f this preposterous way of viewing them is by no moans 
universal among those of the Evangelical school. Thus Mr AVilhor- 
force, who was a man of sense, scholarship, and refinement, as avi II as 
of piety, says, “There can be no dispute conc(*rning the trim end of 
recreations. They are iiitendciT‘‘ (by the Eoity, of course) “ to rotVesh 
our exhausted bodily or mental powders, and to restore us with renewed 
vigour to the more serious occupations of life.”J They iiiclmle, it is 
plain, a great deal more than what arc usually understood hy “ amuse- 
inonts.” Every agreeable and exciting occupation, reasonably in- 
dulged in during intervals of toil, is recreation ; tlie aim (»f iiliich is 
said by another eminent writer to bo, “ to divert the mind or body 
from labours, hy attoinling to sU^mething that pleases and gives no 
trouhlo.”§ “ It is in recreations,” says he, “as in meat and drinks 
— which are then good, when they are necessary and iisidul to the 
purposes of our nature and emphvy me, 111. Sloe)) is necessary, and so 
long it is good; but a man must not therefore s))en(l the best of his 
time in sleep, luit that lime that is allowed to it, and without ivhich 
ho cannot w'oll do his business. The limits of ilieso things are not so 
strait as necessity, nor yet so largo as humour or desire; hut as a 
man may drink to queiicli his thirst, and ho may yet drink more to 
refresh his sorrow, and to alloviate his spirits, and to case his grief, 
provided that ho turn nut his li))erty into a snare, -so he may in his 
recreation and his sports. 

Cito rumpps nreum, semper si tensiim hubiieris; 

At si luxuris, cum voles, eril iililis. 

Sic luHus niiinio debent aliquiuido (lari, 

Ad cogitaiiduni melior ut redeiit libi . — Vhfvdruiy liii. 

[Soon is th' elastic vigour spent 
Of stoutest bow thal\ ne'er unbent; 

Uut, loosen'd oft, its strength remains, 

Nor disappoints the archer's pains. 

Ev’n so thy soul, with toil opprest. 

At tiu^ indulge with playful rest : 

So (Aafl a livelier wit be thine. 

And cheerfulness thy labour join.] 

Within this bouncLhe must keep, that he lose none of his business for 
his sport; — that he make his other time more useful ; — that this be 
the less principal ; — that it bo taken as physic, or as wine at most : — 
and the minutes and little points of this moasuro are no otherwise to 
be weighed and considered, but that wo take those proportions which 

* The Holy State, 1$. III., ch. xiii. 

• t See Dr Muir's speech, quoted antr, p. 216. 

X Practical View of Christianity, ch. vii. 

§ Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, 15. TV., ch. i., § 31. 
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ourselves think we need to so good purposes, or whicli we are advised 
to by a wise guide.”* 

“ From due refreshment life, health, reason, joy ; 

From wild excess pain, grief, distraction, death ; 

Heaven’s justice this proclaims, and that her love.’ t 

“ If thy life bo sedentary,” says Fuller, “exercise thy body ;J if 
stirring and active, recreate thy mind. But take heed of cozening 
thy mind, in sotting it to do a double task, under pretence of giving 
it a play-day, as in the labyrinth of chess, and other tedious and stu- 
dious games.” Recreations distasteful to some dispositions, ho adds, 
“ relish best to others and “ as soon may the same moat please all 
palates, as the same sport suit with all dispositions.” 

If, however, one sot of muscles be almost exclusively employed in a 
man’s ordinary calling, the exorcise of those which are left compara- 
tively idle is a beneficial kind of recreation : thus, walking and leaping 
are refreshments to the tailor or the shoemaker — as sitting is to the 

• Taylor’s Doctor Diibitantium, 15. iV|. ch. i., § 32. 

t Young’s Night Thoughts, 15. 

J “ The great men among tJic ancie^re,” says Locke, understood how to 
reconcile manual labour with the alFairs of state ; and thought it no lessening 
to their dignity to make the one the recreation to the other.” 

In 1829 a “ Manual Labour Academy” was established at Germantown, near 
l^hiladelphia, with the excellent object of combining intellectual cultivation 
with useful bodily labour, so as to secure good health as an indispensable basis 
for extensive moral and intellectual improvement. An account of it is given 
ill Woodbridge’s American Annals of Education, No. I., quoted by Dr Combe in 
an article on the principles of education, in the I’hrenologicalJournal, vol. vii., 
p. 174. Whether it still exists and flourishes, I do not know ; but its success 
in 1830 was encouraging. “The usual branclies of study in classical schools,” 
says a Keport quoted iu the Annals, “ are pursued, w ith the addition of the 
study of the lliblo. The hours of rc<’reation are not hours of waste, and idle- 
ness, and immorality. They are employed in useful bodily labour; such as 
will exercise their skill, make them dexterous, establish their health and 
strength, enable each to defray bis owm expenses, and fit him for the vicissi- 
tudes of life ; particularly so, if they bo destined for our new^ settlemeuts os 
(Christian missionaries. . . . Thus far they Iiavc been employed in carpen- 

ter w^ork, gardening, farming,” &c. ; and w ith the best results. From this 
union of systematic bodily labour for three or four hours^\ery day with the 
usual academic studies, many comfort.s have arisen. The pupils not only de- 
fray the expenses of their ow n education, and turn out bettor fitted for the 
business of life, but “ their blood flows rich, and w arm, and equable ; and the 
east wiiuls cannot penetrate them. Their thirst demands water, their hunger 
plain food, their limbs rejoice in muscular efforts, and their minds in truth. 
ISleep rests them, and their waking eyes behold the li^ilf of another cheerful, 
useful day,” &c. The religious enthusiast and the ardent student regard the 
time employed in such labour as misspent. lJut, as is very justly observed in 
the Report, the great characters of the sacred writings folloAved useful occupa- 
tions, and were not like the pale and feeble devotees of the present day. The 
demureness, sickliness, gloom, and eccentricities of modern Christianity did not 
belong to them. These are the effects of a diseased body on the mind. The 
schools of the prophets contained men of muscular exertion. Wo find them 
felling trees, preparing beams, tarrying them to a distance, and erecting their 
own college edifices. The disciples w'cre occupied, after the resurrection of 
their Master, in corporal labour. Paul, the pupil of Gamaliel, by birth and 
education high, is found at Corinth employed at manuat labour.” * 

These principles are admirably reduced to practice in tile “ Training College” 
at Chester, described in the Chester Guide, p. 38. 
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ploughman or the daiwing-master. And in tlio case ot* mental labour, 
thoso parts of the brain which it leaves unemployed may with advan- 
tage be brought into action at leisure hours. Tlie principle of the 
thing has been very well stated as follows: — “No human faculty, 
whether mental or physical, cai^ continue in uninterrupted activity, 
and at the same time continue in health. Monotony of emj)loymcnt 
is proverbially disagreeable ; and it is so, because it calls into activity 
always the same facnltios. When this is the case, the faculties em- 
ployed, after a certain length of time, bocomo exhausted, and a disin- 
clination for further exertion arises, ami gradually increases in 
strength, until a cessation in the perfonnauco of their fiimdions is ab- 
solutely imperative. After a period of vest, however, these faculties 
regain their strength, and are lit for renewed exertion, and their ex- 
ercise is now accompanied with j)leasnre. In addition to this, it is to 
bo remarked, that when those powers which are specially required in 
a man’s daily occupation bocomo exhansted from protracled exercise, 
it is not necessary while they are enjoying their m^odful repose, that 
tlie mail himself should he in of inactivity: othei’ faculties, 

which probably have been all Ijpdonnant during his days of toil, will 
now crave grat ideation, and in alTonling them the gratification they 
demand, be will now reap a new and a rich harvest of i‘ajoyiiii‘nt.”^‘ 
As formerly remarke<l (pp. 37.‘>, 371), wlialevin* it is nocdfiil that 
we should habitually do, Nature prompts us t<» do, by means of pro- 
pensities so clamorous for satisfaction, that, although doubtless the 
government of them demands our constant care, all alicinpts to (U'/m- 
tfiiiah thorn must not only fail, but load to vicious and disastrous 
excesses than those whicli we are ondeavoiiriiig t(> repress by denying 
ourselves reasonable gratification. W(‘ll says Horace — 

Niiturani cxpoilua i'urcu ; t.iiMcn uk^uo rccurrot.” 

“ Slri\c to expel sitroiig Nature, 'lis in vain ; 

With force sJie will rcMiirii again. "t 

** To some, perhaps to many,” says I)r Cliaiuiing, “ religion aiid 
amusement seem mutually hostile, and he who pleads for llie one, may 
fall uiidor suspicion of uiifaitbfulues.s to llio other. lJut to light 
against our nature, is not to servo the cause of piety or sound morals. 
God, who gave us our nature, who has constitiitod body ami mind in- 
capable of continued elfort, who lias iinplauled a strong desire for re- 
creation after labour, who has made us for smiles much more than for 
tears, who lias made laughter the most coiiiagious (d‘ all sounds, whoso 


* The Dawn, No. viii., oilitcMl by t’harlcjs Clarko. (ilusgow, August 18.'5(>. 
— See the subject amply elucidatuU in Dr (’oinbe's I’hysiology applied to Health 
and Education, especially the chapters on the “ Nature of the Muscular System,'’ 
“ Rules for Muscular Exercise,” “ liawsof Mental Exercise,” and “ Influence of 
the Nervous »Systein upon the General Health.” See also Sweetser’s Afeiital 
Uygiene, Part i., ch. v. ; and Field's hife of Parr, vol. i., p. 103. 

There is an admirable Essay concerning Recreation, ’ by Locke, in his Life 
by Lord King, vol. if, p. 105, ed. 1830; and he treats of the recreations of 
children in his Thoughts concerning Education, § 108. 

t “ The fact is, that there is nothing hoi)elc&sly impracticable in the world, 
unless it be to put an end to something which is based on the interests and 
happiness of mankind.'’ — (Spee^-h of .Ifr W>den ffi Man^hoftcr, Dec. 4, 1850.) 
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Son hallowed a inarriago feast hy his presence and sympathy, who has 
sent the child, fresh from his creating hand, to develop its nature by 
active sports, and who has endowed both young and old with a keen 
susceptibility of enjoyment from wit and humbur, — lie, who has thus* * * § 
formed us, cannot have intended us for dull, monotonous life, ^and 
cannot frown on pleasures which solace our fatigue and refresh our 
spirits for coming toils. It is not only possible to reconcile amuse- 
ment with duty, but to make it the means of more animated exertions, 
more faithful attachments, more grateful piety. True religion is at 
once authoritative and benign. It calls us to suffer, to die, rather 
than to swerve a hair’s breadth from what God enjoins as right agd 
good ; but it teaches us that it is right and good, in ordinary circum- 
stances, to unite relaxation with toil, to accept God’s gifts with cheer- 
fulness, and to lighten the heart, in the intervals of exertion, by social 
pleasures. A religion giving dark views of God, and infusing super- 
stitions fear of innocent enjoyment, instead of aiding sober habits, will, 
by making men al^ject and sad, impair tlieir moral force, and prepare 
thorn for intemperance as a refuge tjj^ depression or despair.’”^ 

Wollaston says — “ The humouHpptof such appetites as lie not 
uiid(!r the interdict of truth and reason, seems to bo tbo very moans 
by which the Author of Nature intended to sweeten the journey of 
liie ; and a man may upon the road as wcdl miilho himself up against 
sunshine and blue sky, and expose himself bare to rains, and storms, 
and cold, as debar himself of the innocent delights of his nature for 
aifectod nudancholy, want, and pain.”f 

As, then, oxcitoment and enjoyment ivill and our/ht to he obtained, how- 
ever siernly denied by tlioso who have the power to prohibit or terrify 
men from the iiululgcnce of their natural desires, it is the dictiite of 
wisdom to endeavour to guide those desires into proper channels, to 
moderate thorn when violent, to stimulato them when sluggish, and thus 
to educe from them as largo au amount of good, alloyed with as small 
a proportion of evil, as is compatible with the existing order of sublu- 
nary things. 

It is interosting to observe how generally the most atjreeahle kinds 
of recreation are at tlio same time the most accessible, and the most 
improving. J A taste for natural history,§ for philosophy, 1| litora- 

* Address on Temperance, in Thanning's Works, p. 374. Sec Dr Chalmers’s 
floral Philosophy, p. 297 ; Addison's essay on Cheerfulness, in the Spectator, 
A'o. 387 ; and Mrs tVrtor's on ►Superstition, in the Rambler, No. 44. 

t The Religion of Nature Delineated, Sect, ix., p. 317. 

J Sec a paper by Bishop Berkeley on Natural and Fantastical Pleasures, in 
the Guardian, No. 49 ; and Dr Aikln on Cheap Pleasures, in his Letters to his 
Son, vol. i., Letter xxvi. 

§ So many advantages with respect to health, tranquillity of mind, useful 
knowledge, and inexhaiistHdc amusement, are united in the study of nature, 
that I should not fail most warmly to recommend it to your notice, had you not 
already acquired a decided taste for its pursuits. Hero I can speak from my 
own experience ; for the study of English botany caused several summers to 
glide away with me in more pure and active delight than almost any other 
single object ever afforded me. It rendered every ride and walk interesting, 
and converted the plodding rounds of business into excursions of pleasure. From 
the impression of these feelings, 1 have ever regarded as perfectly superfluous 
the pains taken by some of the fViends of natural history, to shew its utility in 
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turOjf eloquence,** society and conversation, ff music, +.+ or the beauties 

reference to the common purposes of life. Many of their observations, indcod, 
are true, and may serve to gain patrons for the study among those whomoasuro 
every thing by the standard of economical value ; bat is it not enough to open 
a source of copious and cheap amusement, which tends to harmonise the mind, 
and elevate it to worthy conceptions of nature and its author ^ If I offer a man 
happiness at an easy rate, unalloyed hy any debasing mixture, can 1 confer on 
him a greater blessing? Nothing is more favourahie to enjoyment than the 
combination of bodily exertion and ardour of mind. This, the researches of natu- 
ral history afford in great perfection ; and such is the immense variety of its ob- 
jects, that the labours of the longest life cannot e.xhaust them.” — ( J/it/n, lor. rit.) 

II “ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, ns dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar 'd sweets, 

AV'.here no crude surfeit reigns.'’ — Milton's (\tmu9, v. 47()--480. 

“ Felix, qui potuit reruiii cognosccro caiisas, 

Atque inetus omiies et incxorabile fatiim 
Subjecit pedibus, strcpitumque Acherontis avari !” 

A Vtnj. Ocortf.t lib. ii., v. 490 492. 

Of the IVoficionce and Advancement of 
Learning, 11. i., near the end ; Brougluinrs Discourse on the Objects, Advan- 
tages, and Pleasures of .Science; Sir .1. Herseliel's J)iscoiirs<‘ on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy, S 7, 11, 12; and Dr (’hulmers's Moral Pliilosojthy, p, 291. 

'‘No longer,’’ says Sir Dav id Brewster, “docs the (Miristian philosopher dread, 
as he once dreaded, an alliance with knowdedgo. He now draws his most im- 
I)cnetrahle armour from the once unfnthomuble depths of Time and Space, and 
he extracts his brightest lance from the bowels of the cartli. He has now no 
enemy but ignorance and vice ; no false friend but su])crstjtion ; no deceitful 
ally but the priest tliat ministers at tlie shrine of niannnoii, who swears hy the 
gold of the teriqih*, and by the gift upon its altar.*’ — to ihr Mumhcfs of 
the Ediabxirgh Piulo»oi>hioil ItiUilntion, Nov. 11, 1851.) 

^ "Of all the amusements,” says Sir.lohii Hcrschel, “ which can possibly he 
imagined for a hard-working man, after his daily toil, or in its inttM'vals, there 
is nothing like reading an entertaining hook, supposing him to have a taste for 
it, and supposing iiim to have the hook to read. It calls l*or no bodily exertion, 
of which he has had enough, or too much. Jt relieves his liomo of its duliiess 
and sameness, which, in nine cases out of ten, U what drives him out to the ale- 
house, to his own ruin and his family’s. It transports him into a livelier, and 
gayer, and more diversified and interesting scene, and wh.ile he enjoys himself 
there he may forgot the evils of tlie present moment, fully as mueli as if he 
wore ever so drunk, with the great advantage of finding himself the next day 
with his money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries and com- 
forts for himself and his family -and without a lieadache. Nay, it accompanies 
him to his next day’s work, and if the book he has lieeii reading be any thing 
above the very idlest and lightest, gives him something to think of besides the 
mere mechanical drudgery of liis evory-day occupation — something he can enjoy 
while absent, and look forward with pleasure to return to. 

" But supposing him to have been fortunate in the choice of his book, and to 
have alighted upon ono really' good and of a good class -what a source of do- 
mestic enjoyment is laid open ! What a bond of family union ! He may read 
it aloud, or make his wife read it, or his eldest boy or girl, or pass it round 
from hand to band. All have the benefit of it- -all contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of the rest, and a feeling of common interest and pleasure is excited. No- 
thing unites people like companionship in intellectual enjoyment. It does 
more; it gives them mutual respect, and to each among them self-respect — that 
corner-stone of all virtue. It furnishes to each the master-key by which he 
may avail himself of his privilege as an intellectual being, to 
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of (latiiro and art,§§ is not only an inexliaustiblo source of delight to 

* Enter the sacred temple of his breast* 

And gaze and wander th<;re a ravished guest ; 

Wander through all the gloric'S of his riilnd, 

Gaze ui>oii all tlie treasures he shall find.* 

And while thus leading him to look within his own bosom for the ultimate 
sources of his happiness, warns him at the same time to be cautious lest, he de- 
file and desecrate that inward and most glorious of temples. 

1 recollect an anecdote 1;old me by ii late highly respected inhabitant of 
Windsor us u fact which ho could personally testify, having occurred in a vil- 
lage where he resided several years, and where he actually was at the time it 
took place. The blacksmith of the village had got hold of Hichardsoii’s novel 
of * Pamela, or Virtue Uewarded,’ and used to read it aloud in the long summer 
evenings, seated on his anvil, and never failed to have a large and attentive 
audience. Ji is a preily long-winded book — but their patience was fully a 
mutch for the author's ])rolixiiy, and they fairly listened to it all. At length, 
wlien the happy turn of fortune arrived, which brings the hero and heroine to- 
gether, and sets them living long and happily according to the most approved 
rules — the congregation were so delighted as to raise a groat shout, and procur- 
ing the church keys, actually set the parish bells ringing. NoW lot any one 
say whetlicr it is easy to estimate the aiu^^ut of good clone in this simple case, 
l^ot to speak of the number of hours ngroably and innocently spent— not to 
speak of the good fcdlowship and liarniony promoted — here was a whole rustic 
population fairly won over to the side of good ~ cliarnicd — and night after night 
spell-hound within tliat magic circlti which genius can trace so ciffectually ; and 
compelled to bow before that image of virtue and j)urity which (though at a 
great expense of words) no one know better how to body fortli with a thousand 
life-like touches than the author of that work. 

“ [f I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under every 
variety of circumstances, and he a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, and a shield against Its ills, however tilings might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would bo a taste for reading. L speak of it, of 
course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in the slightc'st^degree as supersed- 
ing or derogating from the higher office and surer and stronger panoply of 
religious principles -but n.s a taste, an instrument and inode of pleasurable 
graiitication. (Jive a man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands 
n most perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with the best so- 
ciety in every period of history — w'ith the wisest, ihc wdtticst — with the ten- 
derest, the bravest, and the purest characters that have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations— a cotemporary of all ages. The world 
has been created for liiiii. J t is hardly possible but the character sliould take a 
higher and better tone from the constant liabit of associating in thought with a 
class of thiukers, to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is 
morally impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of good breeding 
and civilization from having constantly before one’s eyes the way in which the 
best-bred, and the best-informed men have talked and conducted themselves in 
their intercourse with each other. There is a gentle, hut perfectly irresistible 
coercion in a habit of reading w'^ell directed, over the whole tenor of a man’s 
character and conduct, wdiich is not the less effectual because it works insensi- 
bly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams of. It cannot, in short, 
he better summed up than in the words of the Latin poet — 

• * Emollit mores, uec sinit esse feros.' 

It civilizes the conduct of men — and mfers them not to remain barbarous.” — 
(Address delivered to the Subscribers to the Windsor and Eton Public Library, 29th 
Jan. 1833; in a volume entitled '*The Importance of Literature to Men of Busi- 
ness : a Series of Addresses delivered at various Popular Institutions.” London : 
1852. Pp. 39-42.) See also x\ddrcs$es by Lord Mahon at Manchester and the 
Duke of Argyle at Glasgow, pp. 209 and 262 of the same volume; and Dr 
Aikin's Letter on Cheap Pleasures, above referred to. 
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its possessor, but tends to clovato him above grovelling pursuits, to 

** The delight of mankind in eloquenck is seen in the eagerness with which 
they flock to those churclics where excellent oratory luuy be heard : and if the 
speaker be devout, wise, and well-informed, us well as eloquent, the improve- 
ment and refreshment which his hcarci*s may receive from him are iucalculnhlc. 

On the Stage, the effect of eloquence is greatly enhaiiced by tiic addition of 
scenery and action. That the drama might be made the velii<'le of much higher 
instruction than it at present conveys, is an opinion generally held by those who 
have deeply studied the nature of man. What Ijiither thought on the subject 
vre have seen already (anlCj p. 122); and the grave Lord riiirondon expresses 
himself to a similar effect. “ The mind,” says he, “ hath as great need of re- 
creation and relief as the body hath, the fatigue of the spirits boiiig as grievous 
as that of the limbs; and the finding wholesome and innocent supplies for both, 
is a good part of the business of human life ; and though there tiio many excel- 
lent exercises which confirm the strength of the body nml improve its activity, 
some of which in a degree recreate the mind t(K), yet (here arc very few pre- 
pared purely for the mind, and of those none so cllieaclous, and which adminis- 
ter so mucli pleasure and content to it, as those represen tat ions upon the stage. 
... 1 must still suppose,” ho adds, that ail due care will be taken for tlie 
castigation of all rank expressions and personal refleeiions, anti then 1 am not 
ufruiil nor ashamed to 2n'oiiounceJ|||at the thetitres arc a provision of (ho most 
innocent mirth, wit, and instructim, that t>vor was or can he made for the de- 
light of a nation- . . . .All nations vve art* acquainted with have sueii natural 
inclinations to ga/iiig and spectacles, that the} cj‘ovvd to llmso whicli are not 
in themselves very pleasant, as executions, ami other iugratcfiil ohjects. It is 
better by much to comply with this iiaturtii curiosity, by provitliiig places for 
them to resort to, and to be pleased in, than by iuliibitions and restrtKiits to 
extinguish that hirmles.s ajipetite, and divert into peusiveness or murmuring.” 
— (Miscctkoiious 2d ed., pp. M41, 34o.) Addison also observes, that 

“ the stage iriiglil bo made a ])erpetual soure.e of the most noble ami useful en- 
tertainments, w'cre, it under proper regulations.” {S/nuhthu'f No. yjJ.) Dr 
John Clrogory says to his daughters — I know no entertainment that gives sneh 
pleasure to any person of sentiment or humour, us the tlmatre. Hut I am sorry 
to say, there are lew I'higli.sh comedies a lady can see, witliout n sbo(;k to deli- 
cacy. . . . Tragedy subjects you to no such distress. Its sorrows will soften 
and ennoble your hearts.” — (vl to /lift Jhunjhteni^ 1788, pp, 141, 

142.) And the pliilosophieal Dr Kush remarks, (hat “Could the eloquence of 
the stage bo properly directed, it is inipos*'ibJe to conceive the exte nt of its ine- 
chuuicai cft'ects upon morals. The language and iuiage.ry of a Shakspeure up- 
on moral and religious subjects, poured upon the passions and the seijs(*s, in all 
the beauty and variety of dramatic representation ! w ho could resist, or de- 
scribe their cflects ?” — (MetHaH Jti>juirirs and by rienjamin Hush, 

M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, »\.c. in the IJniv^ersity of Pennsyl- 
vania, vol. ii., p. 34.) To these laymen may be added the pious llisliop New Urn, 
who expresses himself in language equally strong. He says - The stage under 
proper regulations might contribute much to the reformation of mankiml, and- 
advancement of piety and virtue; and this eflcct it had in the times of tlie old 
Greeks and Homans, plays being then, if I may so speak, their ecvnionni and the 
best public lectures they had of inorfdity and religifm.” — vol. iii., p. 
677, 4to.) Palcy was all his life fond of tlie theatre. In his youth he lived at 
Greenwich, and wo are told that “ the acting of Garrick w'ould at any time 
mako him walk to London without hi.s dinner, in order that lie might there 
in time. ... In after life, when he still continued peculiarly fond of even tho 
worst theatrical exhibitions, his first care was to hustle up to What he thought 
the best place, which was in front of the actors, as near the stage as bis situa- 
tion might allow .” — {Life of Paley, by his Hon ; Wurksy vol. i., j). xxxiv., ed. 
1838.) “ To the many excellent persons,” says Jlcni'y Mackenzie, “ of different 
ranks and persuasions, who have held, or still hold, dramatic cntertaiiinjonts to 
be of such baueful effect On the moral and religious principles of a people, 1 can 
only reply, that viewing their scruples with that indulgonco and respect to 
W'hich the purity of their intentions, and the respectability of their characters, 
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warm liis piety, enlarge liis sympathies, increase his knowledge, in- 

lire entitled, 1 should, were I to allow the justice of their fears,* be oblif^ed to 
r«»^ret that a department of literary coiupositlon, which affords the amplest field 
to the talents of the writer, and the feelings of the reader of poetry, should bo 
liable to the imputation of such hurtful consequences; 1 should remind them 
how much of life is spent, and must be spent, in amusements ; and that, to draw 
the young and the gay into innocent fields of amusement, is to gain or to save 
a great deal of their time from hurtful dissipation. But, in truth, the plea on 
behalf of tlieatrical exhibitions rests on higher and more certain grounds ; for 
it is proved by repeated experience, marked in the accurate and impartial re- 
gisters of officers of police, that in several great cities, when, from an accident, 
such exhibitions are suspended, every kind of wickedness and crime, even those 
which trench on the public safety (without taking into account any advantage 
of itiiproveinent in manners), has always increased in a very great degree. 
‘ The truth seems to be,’ as our venerable colleague Dr Adam Ferguson expres- 
ses it, in a letter to me on the subject of Air Home’s dramatic writings, * that 
theatrical compositions, like every other human production, are, in the abstract, 
not more laudable or censurable than any other species of conijjosition, but are 
either good or bad, moral or immoral, according to the management or the effect 
of the individual tragedy or comedy we are to see represenled, or to peruse.’ ’’ 
— {Account of the. Life and Writiui/s of John^Home^ pp. 45- 47.) 

' Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, reporting a conversation at the London Pan- 
theon in 1772, says : — IIapx)ening to meet fcJir Adam Ferguson, I ‘presented 
him to Dr JoJinson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheon 
would encourage luxury. * Sir (said Johnson), I am a great friend to public 
amusciiicnts; for they keep people from vice. You now (addressing himself to 
me) Wguld have been with a wench, had you not been here. — 0 ! 1 forgot you 
were married.’ ” 

liaatly, hero is the very sensible oj)inion of a writer in the Quarterly Review : 
— “ Knowing that mankind must and will have places and periods of relaxation, 
it is far more worthy of the real Christian philanthro])ist to try to keep them 
sound than to get rid of them altogether, especially as it is a fact directly corro- 
borativo of this argument, and one which no (Ttopiaii theory can overthrow, that 
in those tow'ns where no public amusements have been permitted or provided, 
public morals have been at a low'cr ebb than in any other,” — (V^ol. Ixxii., p. 49.) 

tt “ The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the under- 
standing, as the first is for the affections ; for friendship iiiaketh indeed a fair 
day in the affections from storm and tempests, but it maketh day-light in the 
understanding, out of darkness and confusion of thoughts ; neither is this to be 
understood only of faithful counsel, w'hich a man receiveth from his friend ; 
but before you come to that, certain it is, that whosoever hath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his w its and understanding do clarify and break up, in 
the communicating and discoursing with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily ; he raarshallcth them more orderly ; he secth how they look when they 
are turned into words ; finally, lie waxeth wiser than himself ; and that more 
by an hour’s discourse than by a day's meditation.'’ —(Bacon’s of Friend-- 

ship,) See also a paper by Addison in the Spectator, No. 93. 

The same delightful essayist, in his account of a ^Sunday spent at Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s country-seat, says — “ 1 am always very well pleased with a 
country Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a human 
institiUHon, it would be the best method that could have been thought of for the 
polishing and civilising of mankind. It is certain the country people would 
soon degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such fre- 
quent returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet together with 
their best faces, and their cleanliest habits, to converse with one another upon 
indifferent sujccts, hear their duties explained to them, and join together in 
adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday' clears away the rust of the whole 
week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of religion, but as it 
puts both the sexes upon appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting 
all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of' the village. A 
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vigorate his understanding, improve his health and temper, refine Iiis 

country fellow distinguishes himself as much in the churchyard, as a citizen 
does upon the ’Change, the whole parish-politics bciiifi: generally discussed in 
that place cither after sermon or before tlie bell rings.’’ • - {Spectator^ No. 112.) 

II Music ‘^delighteth all ages, and beseometh all states ; a thing as season- 
able in grief as in joy ; as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight 
and solemnity, as being used when men most seipioster tlioinselvcs from ac- 
tion. . . . Wo are at the hearing of some more inclined unto sorrow and 

heaviness, of some more molliiied and softened in iniiid ; oin‘ kind npter to stay 
and settle us, another to move and stir our affections : there is tliat draw'cfh to 
a marvellous, grave, and sober mediocrity ; there is also that earrietli as it were 
into ecstasies, filling the mind w’itli a heavenly joy, and fi>r the time, in a man- 
ner, severing it from the body : so that, although we l:»y altogether a««ido the 
consideration of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sounds being (ruined in 
due sort, and carried from the car to the spiritual faculties of onr souls, is, by 
a native puissance and efficacy, greatly available to l>ring to a perfect temper 
whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken the spirlis as to allay llnit 
which is too eager, sovereign against melancholy uiul despair, forcible to clraw 
forth tears of devotion, if the mind be such ns can yield them, able b(»th to ino\ (* 
and to moderate all afTcctions.’’— (Uo(»k»‘r'a TiVW. PoUiii. 11. v.. 4} See like- 

wise Aristotle's Polities, Jl. V. ; Jllshop Attevbui*y iu Phainhers's Hist, of Mngli.sh 
Literature, vol. i., p. G6l ; Kames’.s Elements of Priticisni, cli. ii., jiart. i. ; Hr 
John Gregory’s Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man, &e., 
pp. Ill '168; and Jlurney's History of Music, vol. i.* p. 178 c7 sctf. 

In January 1850, Dr Puinming, niiuistcr of the iVational Scotch ('Imrcli, 
London, delivered an excellent lecture on “ Music in its Uelalion lo Iteligion,” 
before the Young Men’s Pliristian Association, in llxyter Hall. “ Music,’’ said 
he, “ has a wonderfully soothing Inflnencc. . . . Are you, yoimg men, worn 

out with the toils of the day, and anxious to drown Ihe lingering echoes of the 
roar of the wheels and machinery of inaiiimon 'i JiCarii lo sing, or play on the 
violin, sacred anthems, airs, and tunes. Amusement or rela.xation you must ha\ e. 
Try this; it will exert on you all the power and none of the )>oi.soii of ojtiuru. 
Singing keeps off pulmonary disease. Dis<*ase of tins lungs often arises from 
failing fully to inflate them. Now' moderate exJTcise of the voice is just 
as necessary to the health of the whole chest, as cxtTcise of the whole body 
to its healthy development. Music has also an insjiiring power, If you feci 
dull, sleepy, and exhausted, a lively tune on the \ iolin will rouse your nerves, 
and restore them to harmony. Don’t have recourse to w'iiio or alcohol ; tlieso 
will aggravate, not cure. Try music ; it is essentially teetotal, and yet in- 
spiriting. . . . Beautiful it is that for a two-sliilliug-and-sixpenny ride 

on the railway I can feast iny sight uj)on green trees and sweet flowers, and 
enjoy bright views and beautiful laiid.scapes ; and it is no less so tliat for 
half-n*crown I can summon five hundred inu.sieiaris to this platform, and 
order thorn to render to my ear what Handel conceived and Mendelssohn com- 
posed. . . . Milton says,- * Jf wise men are not such, music has u great 

power and disposition to make them gentle.;* Phryso&toin, 'God has joined 
music w'ith worship that we might with cheerfulness and rcndinGH.s of mind 
express his praise iu sacred hymns ;’ Bishop Horne, ‘ The heart may be 
weaned from everything base and mean, and elevated to everytbing excellent 
and praiseworthy, by sacred music.' Martin Luther was d(!eply affected by 
music. One day two of Luther’s friends, on visiting him, found him in deep 
despondency, and i)rostratc on the floor. They struck up one of the solciftn and 
beautiful tunes which the Reformer loved. His mrdanclioly fled ; he rose and 
joined his friends, adding, ‘ The devil hates good music.’ Some of Luther’s 
tunes are from the old Latin chants, and others were composed by himself. 

‘ Most of the singing in the Mass,’ he said, ‘ is very fine and glorious, breathing 
nothing but thankfulncsa and praise, such os Gloria in Kxcdm, Alleluia, Jiene^ 
dictus, Agnus Dei ;’ and some of it he devoted to pure I'rotegtant ends. Jjuther 
was a strenuous advocate for makiifg music a part, a prominent part, in the 
education of the young; and in 1544, together with George Khau, he prepared 
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maimors, and, if not immodoratoly indulged, render him a more efli- 

n. hymn-book with mufiic for schools. ITe was an exquisite performer on the 
flute; and when a poor student, his beautiful playing secured him many a 
night's lodging. He says, * I have always loved music ; 1 would not for any 
price lose the little musical power. It drives away the spirit of melancholy, us 
we see in the case of King Saul. Hy its aid a man forgets his anger, lust, and 
pride, and expels many temptations and evil thoughts. The devil cannot abide 
good music — he hates it. Music is a great disciplinarian ; she makes people 
tractable and kindly disposed. Music is a lovely gift of Ood ; it nw^akens and 
moves me so, that 1 preach w'ith pleasure.’ No one will assert that Luther was 
less abundant in labours because so fond of music. . . . 1 have just seen 

and tried a selection of music, chiefly old Latin and Gorman, collected and 
politely sent me by Urnest Jlunsen, son of the distinguished Prussian minister, 
in which are several of Luther's noble, solemn, and plaintive compositions, 
which are little known in this country. I do so long to see the wretched rants, 
that arc but too popular, banished from our churches and chapels, in order that 
these grave and noble com2)ositions may occupy their place ; and one object of 
this lecture is, to h'tul you, if possible, to abjure and eject many of those tunes 
which have neither merit nor beauty, and popularise those noble compositions, 
the anthems, chants, and tunes of the ancient masters. . . . I have no sym- 

pathy whatever with tlie nltrapuritanic view's of some on this side the Tweed, 
or the covenanting prejudices of others north of the Twceil in this matter. I 
do not admire tlio anile ignorance which hears heresy in the sounds of an or- 
gan, or secs a Papist in its patron or playci*.’’ 

There is one opinion, expressed by l>r Cumraing, in wliich I am unable to 
agree with him : lie regards the fact that most of the sounds of nature are on 
tile minor key — plaintive — sad,” as the consequence of a primeval curse, and 
as “ giving proof of the apostle’s assertion, ' All creation groaneth and travailcth 
in pain together until now.’ . . Sin,” says he, has thrown creation’s choir 
very much out of tune. We hear but occasional snatches of her grand har- 
monies, reminding us of the time when all was very good, and predicting the 
time when all will be so again. The great minstrel is the same, the instrument 
only is out of tunc.” — (P. 7.) 

This seems to bo a very literal way of interpreting the apostle; and surely 
Dr Cumiiiing here writes as a Calvinistic theologian, and not as the man of 
taste which the rest of his Lecture indicates him to bo. To my mind, so far is 
it from being true that the sounds of Nature are out of tune, that on the 
contrary they appear to be designedly adapted to refresh and delight the mind 
of man by that soothing tone which T)r Camming distorts into a groan of misery. 
This is the position of J)r Chalmers, in his IJridgew'ater Treatise, chap. iv. If 
sin has thrown creation’s choir out of tune, why has it not thrown creation’s 
livery into discord too ? Why do writers on natural theology find it possible to 
corroborate our belief in the benevolence of the Deity, by the fact that the pre- 
vailing colour of vegetation is one whicli delights and refreshes the eye, instead 
of fatiguing it as bright scarlet would have done ? And why are not the har- 
monious colours and the fragrance of flow ers observed to have been marred by 
sin ? Let us hear what Cowper — the melancholy Cowper — says of this alleged 
discord of nature ; — 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Nature. Mighty wdnds, 

That sw'eep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 

Unnumber’d branches wraving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast flatt’ring, all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice ^ 

Of noigbb’ring fountain, or ofirills tliat slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
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ciont worker in wliatovor sphere of usofuluoss it is his fuiirtion to labour 
with the hands or brain. 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, tliat with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

JVature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night : nor those alone, wlioso j»ole^ 

Nice-finger'd Art must emulate in vain. 

Hut cawing rooks, and kites that s^^im snblimo 
In still repealed, circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and ev’n the boiling owl, 

That hails the rising moon, lia\e charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever i*cign.s, 

And only there, please highly for their snke." — Y'/o; U'^isk-, B. I. 

Oowper, we see, preserved a healthy apprecialion of nature, in sj)ite of thi' 
unhappy theological views which added to the bitterness of his existimce. In 
this respect he docs not fall short even of Southey, whose theology was ol a 
much more’ cheerful kind, and who, in some verses writtmi on a ISuudfi^\ inoi'u 
ingin 1795, thus beautifully expresses his feelings : — 

“ Go thou end seek the House of Braycr ! 

I to tlie woodlands wend, and there 
In lovely Nature see the God of Gove. 

The swelling organ’s peal 
Wakes not my soul to zeal, 

Like the wild music of the wind-swept grove. 

The gorgeous altar and the mystic \ ost 
Bouse not such ardour in ray breast 
As where the noon-tide beam 
Flash’d from the broken stream. 

Quick vibrates on the dazzled siglit ; 

Or where the cloud-suspended rain 
Sw'ceps in shadows o'er the plain ; 

Or when reclining on the clLft's huge Iicight 
1 mark the billow's bur.st in silver light. 

Go thou and seek the House of Prayer ! 

I to the woodlands shall repair, 

Feed with all Nature’s charms mine eyes, 

And hear all Nature’s melodies. 

The primrose bank shall there dispense 
Faint fragrance to the aw'akcn'd .sense ; 

Thd'morning beams that life and joy impart. 

Shall with their influence warm niy heart, 

And the full tear that down iny chock will steal, 

Shall speak the prayer of praise I feel ! 

Go thou and seek the House of Prayer ! 

I to the woodlands bend my way 
And meet Keligion there ! 

She needs not haunt the high-arch’d dome to pray 
Where storied windows dim the doubtful day : 

With Liberty she loves to rove 

Wide o’er the heathy hill or cowslip’d dalcf. 
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According to the Shorter' Catechism of the Church of Scotland, 


Or fieek the shelter of the embowering grove, 

Or with the streamlet wind along the vale. 

Sweet are these scenes to her ; and when the night 
Pours in the north her silver streams of light, 

She WOOS Reflection in the silent gloom 
And i)ondcrs on the world to come.” 

Southeyh Poems, 1801 ; vol. i., p. 48. 


Tt would bo a great mistake to interpret this fine outpouring of sentiment as 
if it were a Directory of Sabbath-observance, to be followed regularly cither 
by the writer himself or by anybody else. It is merely an expression of the 
feelings of a young poet on a certain beautiful Sunday morning ; and as to the 
general question, it indicates only that he saw nothing sinful in an occasional 
ramble in the country on the Lord’s Day, but on the contrary experienced warm 
religious emotions while thus enjoying the beauties of nature. 

§§ Sec some excellent remarks by Mr Henry (ilassford Hell on the pleasures de* 
rived from natuual scknrry and works of art, in his Address to the Mem- 
bers of the Glasgow Athcna'iim, Nov. 11, 1851, included in the volume before 
referred to: also Graliame's Sabbath and Sabbath- Walks. 

Beattie makes it our positive duty to enjoy the beauties of nature; — 


“ 0, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to lier votary yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture ol‘ fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

0 how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven 

2'ke Minstrel, B. 


Listen also to Wordsw^ovth : — 


i., St. 9. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within ns, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which >ve behold 
' Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee, in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee ; and, in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall he matured 
Into a sober pleasure, Avhen thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonics ; oh ! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations 

Lines written near Tintem Abbey. 

Bacon, in his Essay of Gardens, says : — ** G(^ Almighty first planted a gar- 
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Q. 60, the Pourtli Commcandmcni requires every CIiristKan to sanefffy 
the Sal)l)atli “ by a holy resting all that day, oven from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are lawful on other days, and spending 
the whole time in the public and private exorcises ot‘ God’s worshiji, 
except so much as is to bo taken up in tho works of necessity and 
mercy.” But I have studied the Commandment for many yoars’with- 
ont finding in it a syllable that prohibits recreations ; nor have I 
succeeded better in trying to discover in it an injunction of 'the public 
and private exorcises of God’s worship, as either tho whole or anv part 
of tho duties of tho day : on the contrary, 1 have boon forced to the 
conclusion, that since tho very purpose of tho law (as expressed in 
Exodus xxiii. 12) was the periodical rcfroslnnont of tho labourer, and 
since “ worldly recreations” are highly conducive to that end, the 
Fourth Comniandmont, if it enjoins aught beyond the iinivo rest which 
it specifies^ actually enjoins hp implication those very recreations which 
wo are told in tho name of God that it foihids ! That it enjoins 
also, by implication, more generous feedinn than on other days, when 
tho labourer cannot so well digest and assimilate his food, and ex- 
pends more bodily sul)stanco than he gains, tho Jews thomstdves, as 
we shall presently see, have always )»clioved ; and tliero is equal 
reason to think, that if suffiiciont sleep bo unattainable during tho ac- 
tive portion of the week, a more than usual amount of it should bo 
taken on tho Sabbath. lialhinpy also, whicdi is a most excellent means 
of rofreshmont, may be rogardetl as another of tho duties enjoined by 
implication in tho h^iirth Commandment. ' 

“ Tho Jewish lawgiver,” says an able writcjr, “ was not an ascotie ; 
nor was asceticism tho character generally of anchmt worship. M()S(‘S 
instituted numerous feslieahy hut not a single fast. Fasts wore all 
of Rabbinical origin. In common with tho eastern nations, tho Jews 
observed a mourning festival at tho autumnal equinox, wl)ich with 
them was held on tho tenth day of tho sov<}nth niunth. ^IMiis day was 
to ho a Sahhath on which thov wore ‘ to alHici’ flioir souls, and ofler 
sacrifices of at(»nemcnt — tlio only instance of tlio woi*d Sabbath bidiig 
connected with sorrow ; and it was to be a Icnfh not a seventh day that 
w.as to be so observed. 

“Tho jnost solemn festival of tho Jews was that of tho J’assovoi-, 
l)ut it was (Jailed a feast, not a fast ; and as a feast, or social festival, 
they were taught to observe it. They wore told to kill and roast a 
lamb, the whole of whicdi was to be eaten boforo tbo next morning ; 
and they wore to oat it with unleavened bread and hitter herbs, not 
because more unpalatable than other food, but as a memorial of tho 

den ; and, indeed,' it is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man ; without which building and palaces are hut 
gross handy works; and a man shall ever see, that wtien ages grow to civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if 
gardening were the greater perfection.'’ 

I have repeatedly witnessed with delight the crowds of happy people who 
enjoy the beauties of Hampton ("ourt gardens and works of art on Sundays. 
The nation is indebted to .Joseph Hume for this means of recreation ; and it is 
much to bo desired that liotanic Gardens, Museums, and Galleries of Art, should 
be generally thrown open on Sunday afternoons for tho refreshment and im- 
provement of the iieople. Arrangements might easily ho made for preventing 
undue confinement of the attendfl&ts oii this account. 

^ 2b 
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haste of their departure from Egypt. The general character of ,the 
Mosaic festivals may ho inferred from the frequent mention of the 
word rejoicing in connection with them ; and what was underst6od hy 
‘ rejoicing' docs not admit of question. It was not confined to psalm- 
singing. There is nothing equivocal about the following injunctions 
relating to the feast of weeks, and to the case of those who, on ac-, 
count of distance from the Tabernacle, could not bring with.them^to 
the feast contributions in kind, but had to convert them into nio^py. 

‘ And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lustetb 
after ; for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for 
whatsoever thy soul dcsireth : and thou shalt eat there before the 
Lord thy Gl^od, and thou shalt rejoice, thou, and thine household.'* 

“ The seven days' feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-homo 
festival of the Jews, during which they dwelt in tents— a feast which 
is said to have resembled the yet more ancient Bacchanalian festivals, 
before they became corrupted into drunken orgies — was one of ‘ re- 
joicing' in a similar sense. Bejoicing, with the ancient Israelites, was 
not that ‘ rejoicing in spirit’ to which our evangelical clergy would 
confine the services of religion ; but was connected witli solid food or 
other * good things.* Wherever the altar might be erected in the 
promised land, it was not merely for expiatory sacrifices for sin, but 

* Thou shalt ofibr peace-offerings, and shalt cal there, and rejoice be- 
fore the Lord thy God.* f 

“ Many persons will be slow to believe tliat holiness was ever' con- 
nected with eating and drinking and making merry ; but there can 
ho no mistake on the subject. J Nehemiah gives the following pre- 
cise instructions for the observance of a day of national thanksgiving ; 
one which ho required to be kept, in an especial and emphatic sense, 

‘ holy unto the ]jord ‘ Go your way : cat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared : 
for this day is holg unto our Jiord : neither bo ye sorry, for the joy of 
the Lord is your strength. . . And all the people went their way 

to oat, Jind to drink, and to send portions, and to male great mirth, be- 
cause they had understood the words that were declared unto them.’§ 

“ That the religious festivals of the Jews wore not ascetic, but joy- 
ous in a hona fide sense, is further demonstrated by the fact that they 
were occasions for dancing. When David brought the ark from the 
house of Obed-cdom, the Gittite, he not only sacrificed ‘ oxen and 
fatlings,’ but ‘ danced before the Lord with all his might.’ The ark 
was brought into the City of David with ‘ shouting and the sound of 
the trumpet,’ the king himself setting the example of ‘ lejiping and 
dancing before the Lord.’ || This was not a new or air exceptional 
custom, although David’s wife, Michal, appears to have been scan- 
.dalized by seeing her husband so forgetful of his royal dignity as to 
dance ‘ uncovered,’ girded only with ‘ a linen ephod;’ for wo find at 
an earlier period, that the passage of the Bed Sea and overthrow of 
the Philistines wore in like manner celebrated wdth singing and 
dancing. ‘ And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 

* « Deut. xiv. 26.” t ” Deut. xxvii. 7.” 

I In Note R., 1 shall consider the meaning of the phrase keep holy” in the 
Fourth Commandment. 

§ « Neh, viii. 10, 12.” ' ^ II « 2 Sam. vi. 16.” 
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timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went out after her with tim- 
brels and with dances. And Miriam answ'ored thorn : Sins^ ye to tho 
Lord, for he liatli triumphed gloriously : tho horse and his rider hath 
he*thro.wn into tho sca.’*^ 

S^ubscquontly we road of the people dancim} round tho imago of tho 
golden calf, at the sight of which tho anger oi‘ Moses Avas kindled, not 
because of the dancing, but of tho idol Avliidi led fo it ; — of Jephtha’s 
daughter going out to moot her father •with timbrels and with ilamys;' 
-^nd of tho Avomeii welcoming the roturn of .Saul fi*om tho shiuglitor 
of tho riiilistinos ‘ with singing and danrhny.^ The Psalmist says — 

‘ Praise the Lord with the sound of the Irumpot ; i>raise him with 
tho psaltery and harp : praise him Avitli tho timhrid and dana\'^ 

“ Many pious persons consider dancing at any time an irridigioiis 
custom, but this is evidently not the doctrine of tlio Uihlo. Not only 
is dancing nowhere condemned in the Scriptures, — while tho ‘ solonm 
meetings’ of the Rabbinical ‘ NeAV-moonsand Sabbaths’ are donouin-ed 
by Isaiah as an iniquity and an abomination, J but dancing is spoken 
of by Jeremiah as one of tho national customs of iln‘ Jews to ho re- 
stored when they roturn to their oavii land ; ioi* ‘ Then shall ilio vir- 
gin rejoice in the dance, both young men and old together; tor 1 AviJl 
turn tlioir mourning into joy, and will comfort them, and make them 
rejoice from their sorrow.’§ 

** Nothing is said in the I’entatoncb of ihe ‘ Sahhatli-day’s jonrnoy,’ 
to Avhicli allusion is made in the New T(*stamejit ; but tho llabbiiii- 
cal tradition was, that a journey on tho Sahhalh-day was limited <o 
a distance of 2000 cubits (about an bhiglish mile) from th(5 Avails of 
a city. It Avas held to lu* biAvful to Avalk any numln'r of miles with hi 
tho city; and modern Jews entertain this opinioji. Of tho s])irit, 
lioAvever, of the original institution in regard to travelling there can 
be no doubt. Tho Sabbath Avas to bo a day of rest, not of Jaboin* : 
wliothcr in the city or Avithout the city, a\ ludlier in journeying or re- 
maining in-doors, nothing Avas io be inidei-raKon that Avoub!. fatigue a 
man or beast, and that ciuild therefore bo called * avoiK.’ 

“ Putting all these facts together, wo may foi’iii a vijry distinct no- 
tion of the nature of Sabbath-day observances among tho ancient Is- 
raelites. The loading object avjis not religion, in our sense of tho 
term, hut relaxation. Religion, hoAvcver, was no doubt so far con- 
nected with it that tlio peoph? attended on the SahhatlMlay, wliencvcr 
they could conveniently do so, ‘ tho morning and evening sacritices.’ 
Tho interval between them, we may h^ morally c'oi-tuin, Avas devoted, 
at tho pleasure of individuals, to the iiiiscollamjous objo<*ts of rational 
recreation : — visits to friends ; pleasant Avalks ; social pastime, the 
song, and the dance. 1| 

“ It is a fair presumption that, after a time, tlio day Avas devoted 

* ^‘Exo<1ii 8 XV. 20.” t “ Pfifilm cl. 0.” 

t « Isaiah i. 13.” § Jeremiah xxxi. 13.” 

II i* Among U8,” says Michael is, many people may, from intolerable lan- 
guor, be tempted to work on Sunday, especially where refineijne'iit in doctrine 
represents amusements and social meetings as profanations of that day. iiut 
this could not be the case by the Mosaic regulation, according to which, the 
Sabbath was at the same time a day on which amusements and feasts wore au- 
thorised. Co mmsatariM on the XjftU’M of Moses, vol. iv., p. 46.) 

2 E 2 
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by many to other objects than those of either natural recreation or 
religious worship. Among a rude and unlettered people, without 
mental resources, it could not have been an easy task to prevent ex- 
cesses of many kinds on a day of uninterrupted leisure, for 

* The devil finds some mischief still, 

For idle hands to do/ 

Abuses of the Sal)bath, carried to a great height, would lead to 
an effort to restrain them, on tflo part of the better, disposed. Vico 
would be met with indignant rebuko by priests and elders ; and in 
times of public calamity, when Clod was supposed to be manifesting 
his wrath against the nation, there would be the naturiil reaction of 
the human mind, of passing from one extreme to another ; indulgence 
would give place to penance, and the Sabbath of dissipation would 
become the Sabbath of superstition. 

“ The Sabbath of su])orstition, the Sabbath of idolatry, the Sabbath 
which substitutes tlie idols of ceremonial observances for truthfulness 
of heart, the Sabbath which degrades Qod to the level of a human 
monarch — some potty stickler for oticiiicttc ; the Siibhath of modern 
Puritanism ; was the Rabbinical Sabbath of tho days of Christ and 
his apostles.”* 

* ^Sabbaths : An Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions, and the 
Authority for a Sabbatical Observance of tho Modern Sunday. Heprinted from 
the VV’^estminstor Review for Oct. 1850. London, 1850. Pp. 30 -34. 

Dr M‘Crie says of the ancient Jews — So far were they from converting the 
day til us redeemed from ordinary toil into a season of ascetic gloom, that in 
point of fact, if we may judge from the practice of their descendants, they de- 
voted it more than any other day to carnal ease and festive indulgence. Tho 
Sahhathine rules enjoin the sons of Abraham to prepare for the feast, by lay- 
ing in a stock of provisions the day before ; and the costlier the viands and wine 
were, tho more honour was done to the Sabbath. On that morning, they were 
allowed to repose in bed longer than usual. On rising, they were to dress 
themselves in their best attire, and, after finishing the services of tho synagogue, 
to prepare themselves for social pleasure. Forgetting all worldly cares, and 
avoiding all sadness of countenance, they were literally to “ make glad and bo 
merry tho festal cup was to circulate freely, and tlio conversation to turn 
on topics of a light and amusing character. Marriages were frequently cele- 
brated on Sabbath, and the evening was occasionally spent in music and dancing. 
Such was tho Sludaical observance of the Sabbath,’ sanctioned by the most 
solemn rules of tlie Jewish rabbis, and practised in many places to the present 
day.’* — {Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew, p. 194 ; where Buxtorf’s Synagoga 
Judaica^ cap. xv. is referred to.) Dr M^Crie seems to think that these ** solemn 
rules” of tho Jewish rabbis are at variance with the law of Moses ; but this, it 
is evident, is not at all the case. 

Dean Milman, in his History of .the Jews (Murray’s Family Library), 

. speaking of the period subsequent to the Captivity, says : — In later tiroes, 
as well as a day of grateful recollection, the Sabbath became one of public in- 
struction in the principles of the law, and of social equality among all classes. 
Rich and poor, young and old, master and slave, met before the gate of the city, 
and indulged in innocent mirth, or in the pleasures of friendly intercourse. — 
(Vol. |i., p. 113.) lie elsewhere observes — It is most likely that from this 
dan«io (the date of the completion of tho canon of the Old Testament) the Jews 
c,..i to establish synagogues, or places of public worship and- instruction, for 
4 . jq se of which copies of the sacred writings were multiplied. — (Vol. ii., 

in bis Kxercitations upon St Luke (ch. xiv., v. 1), says — ** The 
° Mes were generally better spread on the Sabbath-day than on any 
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Tlio learucd aiul philosophical Michaclis, than wlioin porliaps no 
tnan ever understood more thoroughly tho spirit of the Mosaic Law, 
expresses himself in the following terms “ That man,’' says ho, “ can 
have no enjoyment of life, who is obliged to toil porpetually, and in 
the same irksome uniformity of employment. Yet every man ought 
to have some enjoyment of life, were it only for a single day of recre- 
ation occasionally: wherefore olso is he in tho worlds If ho never 
tastes the pleasures of life, he soon dwindles into wrinkloil insignifi- 
cance. Nor is it merely rest from his daily toil that ho ought in jus- 
tice to enjoy on such occasions ; but ho should have it in his power to 
sport away tho time iii social eiijoymont, in feasting, <lancing, or 
whatever else is most agreeable to his taste, if not contrary to good 
morals, lly this variety of pleasure, the mind is roused from its usual 
dull uniformity, enlivened and restored ; tho powers of tho body are 
renovated ; and it becomes more supple, and fitted for gi-cater ox- 


otticrs ; and that, as they themselves reckoned, upon the iiccoiint of religion 
and piety.” — Pitman's ed., vol. xii., j). 142. Sec also xi., 187.^ This 
famous scholar, who was a niember of the Westin Ulster Asscuiibly, opposes strenu- 
ously tho notion that recreation is lawful on the Sabbath. Hero is tho way 
in which he tries to maintain his puritanical position : * Oh ! then J cele- 

brate the Sabbath (saitU the Sabbath-breaker); for L do no work, but play ami 
recreate, and drink, and sit still, and do no work at all.' Krioml, dost thou 
tliink God ever establi&lied idleness and folly by a law ‘i that be hallowed tlio 
Sabbath-day to be a playing, fooling, sporting day? Unt, Christian, how 
readest thou, as a Ohvistinii ^ * The seventh day is tho Sabbiiih of tlio l^ord 

thy Go<l not a Sabbath for tliy lust and laziness. And ‘ in it tliou shalt do 
no manner of work' of thine own, but the work of tho Ijord thy God. Ami tin* 
rest, that he liath coininanded, is not for iilicness, but for piety towards God ; 
for which end he gave all the law's of the first table,— namely, to I«*ave com- 
munion with tho world and worldly tilings tliut day, and to have it with God; 
as ill Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14, * If thou turn iiw'ay lliy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy will on my holy days, and call the Sabbatli a delight.' " -- (vii., 380.) 

Tho passage in Isaiah, of which a portion is here quoted, is thought by many 
besides Lightfoot to moan that the Sablmtb sintuld bo spent in worsliip and 
religious meditation, liut nobody who r«*mls it with reference to the lam itj 
instead of to modern notions of the Puritans, can interpret it in such a 
manner. Abstinence from work was all that the Mosaic law required ; and by 

not doing thine own w'ays, nor finding thine own ph*asiire,'’ on tlie Sabliatli- 
dny, an Israelite could understand simply “ not indulging tliy desire to work on 
tho holy day.” Tlie next clause, “ nor Hpeakiiig words’* (for “ thine own’’ is 
avowedly an interpolation by the translators), appears to signify, “ nor speak- 
ing words of repining i. e. “ without a word of rebellious comjduint about tlie 
hardship of obedience to my law, in opposition to tliine own desire to lalxmr 
on my holy day.” (See Amos, viii. r>.) Supposing, however, the authorised 
version, “ nor speaking thine own words,” to bn corr(‘ct — what kind of words 
must w'o understand to be signified? Clearly, such as were contrary, not to the 
Fourth Commandment, which had reference to deeds alone, but to tlie law's 
which regulated speech among the Israelites : eacli was to he doubly careful on 
tho Sabbath not to utter those impious, spiteful, or lying words winch tlie 
law prohibited on every day, but which were peculiarly unsuitable to a di- 
vinely-appointed season of festive enjoyment. 

Finally, when interpreting the Jlook of Isaiah, or tho similar productions 
of other Hebrew prophets, let us not forget, tiiat these are not the statute- 
law of Israeli to be literally interpreted as such ; hut colleeiions of Oriental 
poeiryt which we shall greatly misunderstand if we bring to tho study of them 
the dry critical spirit in which the very prosaic Acte of the 1 British Parlia- 
ment are fitly scanned in this western extremity of Kurope. 
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ertion. In short, the common man throws off the slave, the porter, 
the hind, tho tailor ; and the man of learning the dull pedant. 
Aufjetur km et coitus libido ; quod vivibus corporisque mentisque pro- 
genici futuros multum conferre soleU Physicians, who ought certainly 
to ho consulted on many points of legislative policy, will give tho 
reader more ample satisfaction on this subject ; which, indeed, is 
handled in several medical books, commonly to be mot with. — It were 
cruel to deprive even tho slave of a share in such enjoyments, for they 
are, as it were, a recompense for tho hardships of his life ; and every 
man who lives, manifestly h«as a right to partake in them : and it were 
no loss foolish than cruel ; for his health, vivacity, and bodily vigour 
will suffer in consequence of such privations. It is therefore prudent 
to allow him seasons of recreation : although sellish and tyrannical 
masters, who only look to immediate advantages, arc, from their ig- 
norance of human nature, and the effects of unceasing labour, some- 
times inclined to bo of a different opinion.'’ 

Passing from the Jewish to the Christian Sabbath, ho proceeds: — 
“ There arises then a moral and political question, ‘ Can the day of 
divine worship bo aptly united with tho day of rest and enjoyment?* 
For my own part, I think it may ; provided only, wo do not include 
all manner of vicious excesses under the term enjoyment : and, in fact, 
the question has been already thus unanimously decided many thousand 
years ago, by almost all the nations on the face of the earth ; however 
much many gloomy moralists of these later times may have condemned 
ontertainmonts, dancing, playing, and even aftoi;nooii companies and 
visits, as profanations of Sunday, and zealously, although much too 
late, endeavoured to prevent them. To sot apart two days of every 
week for holidays, as Mr You Justi ojice proposed, would leave too 
little time for necessary labours, and would, in fact, be reviving, 
under tho sanction of the magistrate, bine Monday^ or St Crispon’s 
holiday, the abolition of which gave so much trouble to legislative 
authority, even to the Diet of Ratisbon itself, which only notices the 
most flagrant evils. It cannot bo here objected that amusements are 
apt to degenerate into immoral practices, repugnant to the sanctity of 
the Sabbath — dancing, for instance, into intrigues — else must wo also 
abolish going to church itself, in regard to which, neither sex can 
pretend to bo always actuated by spiritual considerations alone. It 
were rather to bo hoped that amusements would keep within tho 
bounds of morality and virtue by being placed in tho train of religion ; 
and it should rather bo an object of enquiry, Whether they might not 
bo still more closely connected with religion, and thus many excesses 
be prevented. 

“ At any rate, it is contrary to that desire of variety which is im- 
planted in human nature, to appropriate a whole day every week to 
devotion alone.* Tho application of the mind for so long a time to 
one object, and an object too wdiich does not affect the senses, is nothing 
less than labour of the hardest and most fatiguing kind: and devotion of 

* See the opinions of Horsley, Or Vicesimus Knox, and Bishop Porteus, 
ante, pp. 120, 121, 336 ; and us to the practice of the early ProtCBtants in Eng- 
land and Scotland, pp. 296, 298, et geq. In the Rambler, 30, Miss Talbot 
contrasts the cheerful with the puritanical mode of Sabbath-observance ; as 
docs also Mrs Beecher Stowe in her Four Ways of Spending the Sabbath. 
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this nature will generally lose in intensity, tenderness, and uncon- 
strained spontaneous ardour, what it gains in duration. On this Jie- 
count also, therefore, it is expedient to divide the Sahbaih between 
religious duties and lawful enjoyments; because one day ^^ill thus 
serve for what would otherwise require two, and more time for labour 
thus bo gained to the community.”* 

Michaelis goes on to shew that the only thing prohibited by tho 
Mosaic precept is servile woik\ or business. Wo find in the Pentateuch 
no definition of the words so translated : but two examples — the ga- 
thering of manna and of sticksj* — illustrate to ns tho meaning of 
phrases with which tho ancient Israelites wm’o too familiar to need an 
explanation. Of mental laboui'f^ adds Michaelis, “ Moses, in his 
Sabbatical statutes, montions not a word; nor was it necoNsary, con- 
sidering the cireumstaiices and occupations of bis peoph‘.”+ - As, how- 
ever, tho brain, equally with the bones and muscles, lias netid ol‘ re- 
pose and recreation in order to recruit its subslanco and strength, tho 
law of tho Sabbath was plainly quite as applieahle to it as to them. 
Fitjhtinff, wliieli, in ancient times, as in onr own, was regarded as by 
no means a Sfirvilo (‘inploymcnt, is with good reason held hy Michaelis 
to bo beyond the true scope of tho Poiirth (/ommandment, all hough 
upon this siilijoct some of tin*. lat(‘r .Tt‘ws tool up a diHerent notion. 
Had the law been all along interpreted as it was by the dofeiidors 
of Joriisalom against tho Syrians and Homans, ahsuredly tho (IcntUo 
neighbours with whom the Israelites were so iVeipiently at war would 
have taken sneh adNaiitagi* of their folly, that many disasters (of whieh 
>vc read nothing in the earlii*!* Jewish history) must havo been expe- 
rienced in cons{'<[iionce of iL.§ 

The Jewish Sabbath, it will bo i*emonib(‘red, began at sunset on 
Friday evening. Hence, the feasts wbieb were eaU*n upon tho holy 
dsiy cuuhl luj cooked just before its comnicncomeiit ; and attiir its close 
there still remained time enough for prejiaring the ev(*ning moal.j] 
A modern writer on tlio Sabbath is so hold as to allirm that it “is 
otffnilj/ violntal by vi.sitino, FKAsTiN(i, tr.n veiling, worldly aniuse- 
incnts,” &c.*j Now it happens to he recorded that in am/n*nt Jerusa- 
lem a leading member of the strietest sect ul' Jewish professors thought 
it no sin to make a feast on tho Sabbath, and invite Jesus to partake 
of it ; and, moreover, tliat .Tesns without .scniide complied with the in- 
vitation. Wo must therefore hold that in tho opinion of the writer 
just quoted, who cannot be supposed to have been ignorant of llio FUli 
chapter of St Luke’s Gospel, our Jiord on this occasion sanctioned by 
his example an “ awful violation” of the law of God !** If tliis im- 
pious idea he rejected, tlion assuredly, oven on tho supposition tliat 
the Fourth Comimandmcnt is of universal and perpetual obligation, 
we ijay indulge ourselves without otfonce in visiting and feasting on 

* Commentaries on the Laws of Mosos, vol. iii., pp. 152- 155. 

Kxod, xvi. 22-30; Numb. xv. 32. i Michaelis, p. 163. 

§ Op. cit., pp. 170-181. II Op. cit., p 164. 

^ Buck’s Theological Dictionary, edited by Dr ffeinlersori ; art. SAJiiuTfl. 

** Perhaps, after all, the charitable notion is admissible, that the Now Testa- 
meiit was but partially known to the writer ; for he Bcems bo an little ac- 
quainted with the 14th chapter of the Romans, and some other pannages in tho 
writings of Paul about the observance of days, as with the 14tli clinptcr of Luke. 
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the Sabbath, provided wo so consistentjy follow the law of Moses as 
to let the work of .cookery bo done on the previous day, which must 
be made to close at sunset : for it is a mistake to suppose (as Dr 
Lorimer, for instance, does) that the Jews might lawfully cook on 
the Sabbath, and that therefore we may do so likewise.* If the 
h^ourth Commandment binds us, cooking on the Sabbatli, except in 
specially urgent cases, is altogether indefensible. 

When Principal Lee was examined twenty years ago before Sir 
Andrew Agnow’s Committee, he was asked whether the picture of the 
Covenanters, which Sir Walter Scott has given in Old Mortality^ was 
correct ; and to this question he replied hi the negative. Cotocerning 
the Puritanical Sabbath (of which some particulars have been adduced, 
aihte^ pp, *149, 275, 310, 311), ho said “ that there never was such 
gloom attending its observance in Scotland as that celebrated writer 
alleges. The Sabbath, though observed with the greatest reverence, 
was a day rather of sober and cheerful piety than of any painful re- 
straint.”f De (/iistihns non est disputandum : one man’s moat is 
another man’s poison ; and what is a most melancholy situation to one, 
may be as cheerful as possible to another. Yet it does seem incredible 
that the worthy Principal would find it pleasant to be cooped up every 
Sunday in a cellar in one of the dark and fetid “ closes” of Ediiiburghj 
with no bettor recreation than a walk twice a day to and from the 
High Church, and the pleasure of listening to four long and-not very 
cheering sermons. Even he, I suspect, would have thought it allow- 
Jiblo to “ vage” to the Castle-hill in quest of sunshine, fresh air, a 
pleasant talk with his friends, and a sight of the Pentland Hills; nor 
would he liave very loudly censured such as contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the “ honest men” posted at tlio city gates to prevent the 
people’s “forthbroaking.” Nay, lie might even have thought it ve- 
nial, in spite of the clerical prohibition, to follow the example of 
Jesus Christ and the teac/c’/j^Pliarisees, in strolling pleasantly among 
the corn-fields in the neighbourhood. . But let the Sabbath of the 
Covenantors bo called dull or cheerful as you plfease — what state of 
morals existed in Scotland while it was observed in the manner we 
have seen ? (Jn this point, Dr Lee expresses his belief that “ the time 
of the Covenanters was a period of (freat religious light, and of okeat 
STB iCTNEss AND puiiiTY OF AioitALs.”;]; For tliis porsuasioii the 

* " So far as T am aware, there is no evidence that the Jews were required, 
■or actually did observe the Sabbath more strictly than is required of all true 
(fiiristians now. The prophets, in speaking of Sabbath desecration, do not find 
fault with acts connected with the preparation of food.” (They find fault with 
working, and the work of cooking might be meant, as well as any other kind of 
labour.) Our Ijord, who must have kept the Sabbath in the scriptural sense 
in which it was binding on every Jew, sanctioned the rubbing of ears oWorn 
for food on the Sabbath,” (only as an exceptional case, however, and perhaps to 
reprove the superstitious strictness which held such trivial acts to be “ work,”) 
** anil attended entertainments, where there nimt have been a considerable pre» 
paration for the guests?^ — {The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath ? p. 64.) Were 
it not incredible that a Free Church Doctor can be ignorant how the Jews 
avoided desecration in the cooking of their Sabbath feasts, 1 should feel it un- 
avoidable to infer such ignorance on the part of Dr Jjoriincr from these con- 
cluding words. 

t Ueport of Committee, p. 272, Q. 4114. t Report, p. 271, Q. 4109. 
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only ground that appears in his evidoiiee, is a passage from Kirklon's 
History of the Ghurcti of Scotland — one which the Sabbatarians are fond 
of quoting, and which they seem to think conchisivo. This famous 
passage is as follows ; — “ At the King’s return (in 1660) every jjarish 
had a minister, every village had a school, every iamily almost had a 
bible, yea, in most of the country, all Mio children of ago could road 
the scriptures, and were provided of biblos, oillior by the parents or 
their ministers. , . . 1 have lived many years in a parish whore 

I never hoard an oath, and you might have rid many miles before 
you had hoard any ; also, you could not, for a great part of the country, 
have lodged in a family whore the Lord was not worsliippcd by read- 
ing, sit^ging, and public prayer. Nobody complained nit)ro of our 
church-governmont than our taverners, whose orilinary lamontation 
was, thoir trade was broke, people were become so sober. 

These sentences, it will perhaps occur to the reader, loi>k very like 
an old man’s eulogy of the good and glorious times when lie was 
young, and his party in the ascendant; and on tins ground he may 
naturally enough he pronounced a lamhifor femyoris acti^ iniwurlliy of 
implicit credit, lint waiving this consideration, let ns see what the 
passage,. interpreted without allowance, does really assert. 1. The 
people, it tolls us, generally could read the Bible. (In that age, li» 
possess and road llio Bible was thought lo ho a talisman, bringing the 
favour of God to its possessor; and many have Ibis notion still.) 2. 
In an unnamed parish (probably Movt<in),f the writer never heard an 
oath, and be presumed that nobody elso eould bear one within 11m 
space of many miles. 3, In a great part of the country, the familios in 
whoso houses he lodged, worshipped God on sucli occasions by reatl- 
ing, singing, and prayer ; and iirobably did so when Ins was absonl. 
And, 4. Certain publicans complaineil that they were ruined by (be 
sobriety of the people. The last item, it will be obsio’ved, is the only 
one relating to morals ; and the fact assm tetl goes no farther than to 
show, that if the people got drunk it was not in the houses of the ])er- 
sons (be they few or many, rural or urban) whom Kirk Ion styles “ our 
taverners.” Yet, as it scums, upon ibis slender foundation does 1 )r Ijuo 
ground bis belief in great religious light, and great strictness and 
purity of morals, at the period in question ! If])S(‘udorJudaical (’bris- 
tianity be “ religious light,” tbo Covenantr-r.s certainly it ; if to 
know the spirit of tbo (Uispel, and to act in accordance with it, Ini 

religious light,” assuredly they had it not. As to the groat strictness 
and purity of tho morals of the people when under the iiiilueiice of 
the sternest Puritanism, I adduce the following testimony. 

Among tho reasons assigned by tho General Assembly in 1612 for 
a public fast then appointed to bo kept, are “ gross ignorance and all 
socjt of wickedness among the greater part; security, mere formality, 
and imfruitfulness among tbo best; and un thank fulness in all.”J That 

* Kirkton, pp. 64, 65 ; quoted Q. 4094. This writer was a Covenanting cler- 
gyman, who, after officiating a considerable time at Merton, in JJcrwickslure, 
became in 1689 minister of the Tulbooth Church in JMiiiburgh. 

t Dr Leo says he has grounds for believing tJiat Ivirkton s descriptioj) “ is 
chiefly applicable to the south and west of Scotland, with which the writer 
was best acquainted.*’ Merton adjoins the parish of Melrose, of which anon. 

J Acts of the General Assembly^ p. 72. 
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this description is not itself more formality” or puritanical cant, will 
soon ho sufficiently evident. 

When Cromwell invaded Scotland, he expected to find the beha- 
viour of “ God’s people” suitable to the high character they assumed : 
what ho did find, is sorrowfully recorded in his letter to the Lord 
President of the Council of State, dated Edinburgh, 25tli September 
1650. I thought,” says ho, “ 1 should have found in Scotland a 
conscientious people, and a barren country : about Edinburgh it is as 
fertile for corn as any part of England ; hut the people generally [cm 
given to thg most impudent lying^ and frequent swearing, as is incre- 
dible to he helieved,^^'^ 

111 the Diarg of John Nicoll, a Writer to the Signet, prin^d for 
the Bannatyne Club,f -and extending from 1650 to 1667, many 
plain symptoms of a deep and general corruption of morals are re- 
corded. On 23<l .lanuary 1650, a man was found guilty of perjury 
liy the Lords of Session, and another was scourged through the town 
for bigamy. J On the 30tli of the same mouth, “ four fals witnessis 
wer broght to the Trono, quliairof twa had thair eai’is naillit to the 
'Prone, with ano paper upon athor of thair heidis, testifeying thair 
oft'encis. Uthor twa of thame wer l)uml to the Trone, with fi^ne paper 
on ilk-ane of thair heidis, declairand thair faltis.”§ A week after- 
wards, an inhabitant of Leith was punished at the Trone of Edin- 
burgh by having ** liis tong rin tlirow with ano hot yrne or boitkin,” 
for making up a false title to the property of a decoasoil person, “ to 
defraud the nocrest of kin and ryghtcous air.”|| On the 17th of the 
following month it is recorded — “ Much fahel and scheiting (lalsehood 
and cheating) at this tgme wes da^lie detegtit hg the Lordis of Ses- 
siouu ; for the quhilk tiiaiu wes daylie hanging, skvrging, milling of 
luggis, and binding of pc gill to the Trone, and boor ing of lounges ; so that 
it was ane fatal ! geir for fals notaris and witnessis, as daylie experi- 
ence 1)1 1> wiTNEs. And as for adulterie, forniculioun, incest, bigamie, 
and uthcr unclcanncs and fllhgnes, it did nevik abound moir nor at 
TUTS TYME.”^ So licoiitious wero the.citizens, that an ecclesiasti- 
cal law was enacted “ that no woman sould vent or rin wyno or aill in 
tavernis of Edinburgh, hot allanerlio (only) servandis and boyes.”** 
In May following, a man and a cow were burnt on the Castlchill for 
an uiimontionatdo crime. j’*|‘ On 12tli June, “ William Blair, niesser, 
wes hangit at the mercat croce of Edinburgh for sindrie falsettis com- 
mittit bo him in his calling.”+J In September, when Cromwell had 
invaded Scotland, “ sindrie fastis and humiliatiounis wer appoynted 
tlirow the kingdome for averting God is wraith ; hot the Lord wes not 
yit intreated, hot seemed to hyde his face from his pcpill, a7id treulie 
the Lord haul just cans, for all our fastis wer botformalitcis, and the Lordis 
word haid not force, power, nor strength of conversioun and repentance 
amang this pepill, till his wraith and hott displesour wer powred out, 
turning tho wisdome of tho wyse into folio, and the strenth of the 
strong men into waikiies.”§§ Among the causes assigned by the Gene- 


* Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. ii., p. 72. 
t Pp. 1, 2. § P. 2. 

** P 


P. 6. 


tt P. Ifi. 


II P. 2. 
tt P. 15. 


t Edinburgh, 1836. 

IT Pp. 3, 4. 
§§ P. 34. 
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ral Assembly for a solemn fast which was kept “ throw tho haill 
kirkis of Scotland” in 1653, wo find the following item, Avliich shows 
that matters had not at all mended since 1642 “ The ijronth of sin 

of all soirtiSy prf/de, uncleaaoos^ contempt of ordinances, 

pressioan, violence, frandallent deal buf, and that, under tho rod, the maist 
pairt of the prpill (jrowbig mors and tcors, and revolting moir and moir.^'"^ 
In 1656, tho Diarist complains bitterly of tlio adulteration of wine and 
ale, tho deficient weight of loaves, and false weights and measures, 
among tho tradesmen of Edinburgh ; and the injustice of tax-gatherers, 
who extorted from tho poor, and lot the rich ami powerful esciipe.f Tim 
praises, moreover, which the impartiality of C'roinweirs IhiglLsh judges 
in Edinburgh extorts from the loyalist Nicoll, are in a strain which 
shews how rare a thing justice had lately been in godly Scotland.]; 
Lastly, let it .not he forgotten that at no poidod was tho burning of 
witches more vigorously carried on Ihan during tin; sway of the 
Covenanting clergy ; and that nothing could bo more unfavourable 
to the prevalence of a Christian spirit than tho superstitious di’oad 
and hatred with which the victims were regarded, and fainiliarily with 
tho spectacle of their conllagration. For Jiion arc “ savaged” by fear, 

* P. 107. t P. 1«0. 

J liy these judges, justice wes ininistrat suinmiirlie to all [»airteis coiuplon- 
and, without partiulitio or fa\onr : Uwir itutt Wifu/g in that con- 

deutjminj ouris Innr in ; as \\«s nJlcMigit l*o many, (juho, hailling iic- 

tiounos and com play nf os gevin in liefoir Ihuine, returned IVa thame with great 
contentment."- (I*. 00.) In KioM, they put a stop lo ili(> monstrous j)r)ieficc of 
jn'iuate solkitntion hy suitors and their advocates and allt>t neys. ( 1*. 110.) 

^icoll records also that on 17tli February lOOO an Act of the Conimi.ssion of 
the General Assembly, prohibiting promiscuous dancing, was read in all tho 
churches of Kdinburgh (p. 0) ; that prcviou.>-Jy to the battle of Dunbar tlm clergy 
“ wer not deficient to cncurage the pcplll, in (iodis aowic, a viiloHc 

over these crnmifous and hlas/dicmoHft pairteh in sjuha, uganeH the Cove- 

nant and fSolcmpiic League, dhl unju.4lie ]»«tsc\v this natioun" (p. 19 j; that 
Oronnvell severely punislied his voldier.s vvluoi they plundered or otherwiso 
harmed the citizens of Kdinburgh, as well as for drunkeniiehs and immorality 
(pp. 33, 02, 00, 09) ; tliat ihe downfall of the iiumareJiy was prognoslieuted hy 
sindric unko apparitiouncs,” which arc specified (pp. 77, 87); that when the 
old auncieiit castell and .strenth of lUaknes wes blawn up with a powder 
trayiie"' on 3d April IGo^, by onler of the Knglish (’oiMinissibnej s, “ it was re- 
portit tliat the devill w'as vesiblie seen upoiie the walJis of it at its ujiblowing * 
(p. 92); and that in Februnry of the same year, a warlock was at his own re- 
quest brint for witchcraft,"’ being desirous “ tlmt justice be execute nganes 
him for saiftie of his saull” (p. 100.) Tho description of the preaching hy 
Cromw'cll's officers also deserves to bo quoted ; “ General Lambert Jiailling 

urgit the toun of Edinburgh’s commoun ('Oun.sell to uppropriat to him the List 
Kirk of Edinburgh, being the speciall Kirk and best in the toun, for i)is exe.r- 
cise at sermon nd, the sainin wes randexil to him for that use; quhairin thair 
wes dyveris and sindric .sennoundis preached, alsweill hy eaptancs and lievte- 
nantis and trouperis of his airmy, as by ordincr pastouris and Engliseho miiii- 
Bteris; qiihilkis captanes, commanderis, and trouperis, quheii they cntcrit the 
pulpittes, did not observe our Scottis formes, hot quhen tliui a-scendit, they 
enterit the pulpites with thair sw'ordis hung at thair sydes, and sum curcyiiig 
pistollis up with thame; and eftir thair entry, layd asyde Wfithin the pulpittes 
thair sw’ordis till thai endit thair sermoundis. 1 1 wes tlioclit that these men war 
weill giftit, yit wrer not ordourlie cullit, according to the dibcipliiie observit 
within this Kingdome of Scotland."’— (Pp* b9.) 
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an well as “ by woo and exhibitions of cruelty have a natural 
loiidency to foster cruelty in the boholdors.f 

At Perth and Aberdeen the state of morals seems to have been little 
butter than at Edinburgh, as the Records of the kirk-sessions shew.J 
J'jl.sowhcro, too, the same appears to have been the case. Thus, in the 
Statistical Account of Melrose by the Rev. Groorgo Thomson, minister 
of tliat parish, wo read as follows in reference to the parochial regis- 
ter of the J7th century : — “ The number of persons who appear by the 
list of penitents to have incurred church censure in that age is in- 
credible,— cxcpjddiiuj the average of the present dag, when the popula- 
tion is nearly trehled. JIow is this to be accounted for and reconciled 
with the zeal and piety of our forefathers, unless by supposing that 
the age in general was greatly less enlightened and less moral than 
the present It is mouk i:asy to ficsiit and die fou God, than 

TO LEAD A WELL-ltEOULATED LIFE IN OUEDIENCE TO HiS LAW.”§ 

Add to this the testimony t»f Hugh Binning, who in the middle of 
the same century was minister of Govan, and Professor of Pliilosophy 
in th(‘ University of Glasgow ; and who lias left a high reputation for 
genius, moibjration, and eloquence. || “ Wliat,” says he, “ is now tho 

great blot of our visible cliurcb ( Hero it is : the most part are not 
iiod^s children, Iwt called^ so ; ami it is the greater blot that they are 
(•all(Ml so, and are not.” Again : “ Set aside your public service, aiul 
professions, and is tlf^nr. any thing behind in your couvvrsatiou, hut drunk- 
enness, lying, swearing, contention, enivy^ deceit, wrath, covetousness,' and 
such like Mr Ormo adds : “ If Principal Baillie's words have any 
UK^aning, not more than one in ^ forty of the members of his church gave 
good evidence of grace and regeneration/'^'^ * * * § These testimonies shew that 

* See the description of a pcstiltnice in Thomson’s Summer, v. 1081 ; rind 
the account by Thucydides of the great plague at Athens, quoted in Arch- 
bishop Whatoly’s (’harge on the Uight Use of National Alllictioiis, p. 8. Of 
tho iiihumanisiiig olVocts of fear, J Jiavo treated in the J’hroiiological Journal, 
vol. ix., p. 415. As to the burning of witches in Scotland, see Law’s’ Mc- 
nioriullH, ; and Sir Walter Scott's Letters on Demonology and“Witch- 

eraft. L’itcuirn's (h'iminal Trials exhibit nmny eases down to 1621. 

t The present Dr M‘t’rie, In his Sketches of Scottish Church History, 3d cd., 
p. 374, tries to lessen the authority of Nicoll by saying that “ little weight can 
be attached to the ojtinions of tliis writer, who betrays great weakness of mind.” 
Without thinking it necessary to inquire whether the weakness of his mind ex- 
coedod tliat of some of the clergy of his day who are still held in great reve- 
rence by certain religious people in Scotland, I should be glad to know what 
relation the souiidno>s or unsoundness of his vphtiona has to the accuracy of bis 
narrative of events wliich took place before his eyes, Hoswell “ betrays great 
weakness of mind” in liis Life of Dr Johnson ; butsliall we therefore renounce 
tho belief that a more faitliful chronicler has never existed t 

It appears from Law's iMemorialls, p. 43, that in the year 1C71 vice con- 
tinued to abound in Scotland. 

t Spottiswoodc Miscellany, vol. i., p. 230 ct ifcq. ; and Selections from tho 
Uecoi’ds of the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, printed for the Spalding Club. 

§ New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol, iii., p. 65. 

II Sec Chambers’s JJiog. I )ict. of Eminent Scotsmen, vol. i., p. 208. ** He was 
one of the first in Scotland,'’ says Mr Chambera, “ to reform philosophy from 
the barbarous jargon of the Schools. ’ 

«f irmiimg's Works, pp. 518, 510 ; quoted in Orrac's T/ife of Owen, pp. 08, 99, 
cd. 1320. , 

“ Ihiillic's T.etlci^s, >ol. ii., p. 85.” 
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tliovc maybe mudi profi'ssod zeal for tho Lord of Hosts - much ilamorous 
contention about Confessions of Faiths Forms of Church Government,* and 
extirpation of heretics, and a DEriionAiiLK deoiiee of tonokancb, de- 
pravity, AND lRREL10ION.”'f 

Tho late T)r M‘Crio, in his review of Mr Ormo's Ijook, says, “ Wo 
cannot overtake an examination of tho unfiivourable picture which ho 
has drawn of tho state of religion in Scotlaiul about thi' year 1G50.” 
Tho quotations from Binning and Baillio he characterises as “ akin to 
tho attempts of Popish writers to prove the Uifovmotion a Dcformotion, 
by culling quotations from the sermons of such rroteslant preaclim s as 
inveighed most freely against prevailing vices/'J Ihit as the “ vices” 
of the Covenantors must have “ prevailed” lad'en' ihey were preacliod 
against, and as tho question between Hr M‘Crie and Mr C)rme re- 
lates to their prevalence, it is diniciilt to see the ilrift of tho re- 
mark just quoted. Tho Doctor’s son with more reason observes, 
that “it is not by looking into the reconls of church-couris, whii-h 
indeed almost supplied the phaco of courts of pcdico, nor into iho ‘ Ac- 
knowledgments of Sins,’ piihlisliod about tliat period, tliat we ei\i\ 
form a proper estimate of the moral slate of the cmmtry.”§ HMius far 
T agree with him, if by “ a jiroper estimate” ho moans an estimate of 
the amount of immorality, in comparison U'ilh that existing at other 
times. But wo part company when bo proceeds to say that “such 
documents onhf serve to shew that, in these days, the discipline of tim 
Church was administered with a fidelity which is now too lilllo known, 
though not a whit less needed, and that oiir fathers wen‘ airodeil 
by tho existence of public evils, which are no longer so candidly ac- 
knowledged, only because they are not laiil so deeply to hi^art.” 
They show more than this — they shew that at a ]H*riod assorted by 
Principal Leo to have boon one of great religions light, and of grea t 
strictness and purity of morals, there was in fact such a priwalem o 
of immorality among the iiooplo, that, even had there been iH) other 
ovidonco than those records, his description must have been pronouim d 
untrue. Would Dr M‘Crio primus ha\o failed to “ ovrtake” a re- 
futation of Mr Orme’s representatimi had ho known that its refutaliim 
was possible ? On the contrary, there was no work to which ho would 
more eagerly have addressed himself. And if a demonsiration of the 
falsity of the picture was impossible to him, who was so familiar with 
the covenanting times, is it likely to be possible to any one else? 

Did tho case wdiich t am advocating need any farther proof, it 
would find ample corroboration in throe enactments which toll a plain 
tale in the Statute Book of Scotland. Tlio first, dated 7th August 
1645, is directed against “ swearing, drinking, and mocking of piety.” 
It recites, that although by tho solemn National Covciiarit-sw'orn ami 
subscribed by people of all ranks within tho kingdom, and ratified in 
► Parliament in 1641, the whole lieges had bound themselves before Cio«l 
with a solemn oath so to behave themselves in Iheir lives and con- 
versations as boseemeth Christians who have renewed their covenant 
with God, — and had fiiithfully promised to endeavour to keep them- 
selves within the bounds of Christian liberty, and be good examples 

* Sabbath-observance might have been added lierc. 

t Orme, p. 99. X Misctdlaiieous Writings, p. 513. 

§ Sketches of Scottish Church Ilistoryi p- 377. 
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to otlicivs of all godliness, sobriety, and righteousness, — ^yet this part 
of the solemn oath had been neglected, “ and the open abundance of 
all vices^ dishonourable to God and reproachful to the said National Cove- 
nant, hath without doubt occasioned the heavy judgments which the 
Lord in his groat wrath hath poured out upon the land.”* Another 
statute, passed on 1 3th February 1 649, recites that notwithstanding 
the foregoing “ laudable and pious Act,” the vices for whicdi it provid- 
ed punishment “ do still continue and increase in the land^ unto the great 
dishonour of Ood, and scandal of the Gospel and therefore reneAVS 
it, and extends its operation to “scolders, filthy speakers, and makers 
and sinyers of bawdy sonys.^^'f And fi'om a third act, “ Against Forni- 
cation,” passed on 1st of the same month, wo receive the superfluous 
information that “ flic foresaid sin doth exceedingly dbqund,^^\ 

Dr Owen excellently observes, that in judging of the soundness of 
any principles, doctrines, or practices, “ tlioir tendency to the /promo- 
tion or liindran(*o of piety, godliness, and universal holy obedience 
unto God, is to bo inquired into. This,” sa^^s ho, “ is the end of all 
rel igious worship, and of all the institutions thereof. A nd a duo obser- 
vation of the regular tendency of things unto this end, 'will give a great 
. disc-overy of their nature and acceptance with God. Let things he urged 
under never so specious pretences, if they he found by experience not to pro- 
mote Gospel holiness in the heaiis and lives of men, they discover themselves 
not to be of God. Much more Avhen principles, and practices conformable 
unto them, shall bo ovidiniced to obstruct and hinder it, to introduce 
profanoness, and counlenance licentiousness of life, to prejudice tho duo 
rovcronco of God and his Avorship, do they manifest ihemselvos to be 
of tho taros sown by tho evil ono.”§ Tried by this admirable test 
(which, indood, is no other than tho scriptural one, that “ tho tree is 
known by its fruit”), fho Sabbath-obscrvaiico of the Puritans must, I 
think, rccoiA’o condciunation ; even though, without “countenancing” 
licentiousness, it merely promotes incidentally, by its austerities, tho 
vices Avhich it endeavours to suppress. Dr Owen, it is true, applies 
tho principle as one available against “tho opinion Avhich denies all 
institution unto a day of holy rest under tho Noav Testament but 
his notion that the principle really is adverse to the opinion, rests up- 
on tho groundless assumption that unless a Aveekly Sabbath, and tho 
public worship of God tliorcon, bo instituted in the New Testament, there 
is no foundation for them at all. This Aory test, however, Avhich ho 
applies to corroborate liis doctrine of a Gospeb Sabbath, acquires all 
its significance from the fact, that in spite of the sad perversion Avliich 
the Christian Sabbath lias sustained — in spite of tho barbarous puri- 
tanical pnfttico of stripping religious Avorsbip of those external at- 
tractions Avhich experience proves to have a beneficial tendency — in 
spite of tho monstrous impiety of depicting tho Diviiio Being, not as « 
that loving and bountiful Father Avhom Jesus held up to tho atfcction- 
ato reverence of confiding children, hut as an irritable despot, greedy 
of adulation, jealous lest due honour should be withhold from him, 

* Thomson’s Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. vi., p. 195. 

t Ib., p. 368. ' - t lb., p. 360. 

§ Preliminary Exercitations on the Epistle to the Hebrews, Exerc. xxxv., 
sect. 8, paragraph 6, p. 609. 
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ever ready to visit ofte::ulers with his fearful jndi^nionts,” — pleased 
with his creatures when they crouchingly abstain from the cnjoynionts 
of which'he himself has made thorn capable, and the moans of obtaining 
which ho has so profusely spread before them, — dooming a vast ma- 
jority of them to an eternity of unspeakable torments,— and whom we 
ought to regard (as indeed, if the picture bo a true one, wo vinst re- 
gard) with feelings akin to those of a condemuod criminal towards 
his executioner— the test, I say, derives its whole significauco from 
the fact, that in spite of all this, the evident ntilihf of religious holi- 
days, and of the public worship for which they give opportunity, proves 
both to be in accordance with the wdll of (tod, who, if he desires the 
happiness of his creatures, must desire the doing of wlnii>(»evor is con- 
ducive to that oud. Had a weekly Sahbath been instituted in tbe^ Now 
Testament, the Christian might have coiitcinplatod wdtli interosi the 
correspondence hotweon the law of nature ami the law of (’hrist in this 
particular ; but as all practices which the hnv of nature prescribes 
are not specially prescribed also in the Now Testament, the good 
etfects by which the bnv of Sabbath-(d)sei*vaMco is made known to bo 
divine, are no argument in proof of “ ilio institution of a <lay of holy 
rest under tlio Now Tostaniont,” how'ever useful tlioy might ha\o 
been in confirmimj a gospel institution of this st>rt if any such had been 
recorded. ‘ 

“ It is an easy thing,” says the culightoned Catludic Jh’ofossor of 
Theology at Freiburg, “ to associate one’s self with a religious society ; 
while it is <!onfcssodly so severe a task to strive w ith all the soul for 
the Christian virtues, that but few undertake the work. Only lot 
them forego this uiulertaking, and people will readily ])erform any 
other conceivable outw ard exercise, no mat tor bow' severe, (‘specially 
if you persuade them that they will iheroby obtain something over 
and above, whicdi will apjdy to the diseliargo of iludr burdimstnno 
account with the huv of (iod. llenco it is apparent why those priests, 
who prescribe oxtoriial acts of pcnaiice to the faithful, may always de- 
pend upon their satisfaclioii, and an incrc'jise of ])epnlarity. Hut the 
Church can never aj)j)i'ove, nor allow, this mere romance, al' xfneial dr~ 
votions, ads o/pietify and the like, to take tlie pla< e of tin* homely du- 
ties of Christian life. It is sometimes urgi d, that those accessories of 
worship, by multiplying the motives of devotion, accomplish their pur- 
pose ; but, to refrain from all other replies, / will oidjf nusivrr, that the 
merit df a man seldom hears a direct rclatwn to the. muliUnde of his dew* 
tions. They are too often inllucncod by a mere mechanism of religion, 
by a disproportioned religious sensibility, by spiritual pride, by an av(ir- 
sion to practical duty, and such like motives. To estimate the com])ara - 
tive merits of one wlio accomplishes a great abundance offheso pious 
exorcises, and one who goes through but few of them, there is hut one just 
Mandard, and that is the fruits ff f/etiiiine ffodliuess and pureness of living, 
which they respectively hrimj forth. Never will any man venture to decry 
that standard, or to cheapen its importance w'ith the peu]>lo. Let 
those who now-a-days so ardently commend oxtcrnal rfdigiou, and so 
gratify the popular taste, take it seriously to heart, whether they aro 
not propagating among tho people a most inifair principle of estimat- 
ing the characteristics of a truly religious life. W e find existing, in the 
time of Christ, a confusion of all faculties of right judgment, truly cas- 
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lonisliing. It was a product of Pbarisaism. May llie like never be 
roproducod among ourselves ! 

The violent reaction which in both ends of our island succeeded the 
sway of the Puritans, showed how destitute of good inHueuce the aus- 
terities which had boon thrust upon the nation under the name of 
religion really woro. “ Those passions and tastes which, under the 
rule of the Puritans, had been sternly repressed, and, if gratified at 
all, hail been grjitificd by stealth, broke forth with ungovernable vio- 
lence as soon as tho check was withdrawn. Men flew to frivolous 
amusoincuits ami to criminal pleasures, with tho greediness which long 
and enforced abstinence naturally produces. Little restraint was im- 
posed by public opi u ion. Vov tho nation, nauseated by cant, suspicious 
of Jill protousious to sanctity, and still smarting from the recent tyranny 
of rubirs austere in life and powerful in prayer, looked for a time with 
complacency on the softer and gayer vices.” f 

In short, every thing tends to confirm tho conclusion, expressed by 
Burke in the sonienco formerly quoted, J that ^^lawfvl enjoi/ment is the 
$7irest mthoJ to prevent unlfw/nh/ratificatioH and to establish tho prin- 
ciple to which, hccaiiso of its exceeding practical importance in relation 
to human welfare, 1 have several times adverted l)efore,§ that happi- 
ness is conducive to virtue?, and misery to vice. This law of human 
nature accords witli (uir notions of tho beiicvolonco and wisdom of tho 
Deity ; and till duo regard bo paid to it in our conduct, the evils 
which spring from its neglect will continue to afflict us, in spite of 
every quack isli remedy that may bo applied for their removal. When 
I first read the assertion of Principal Loo about tho uncommonly vir- 
tuous condition of Scotland during tho gloomy roign of tho Covenant- 
ers, I was staggered by what, if true, would have been strangely at 
variance with every otlioi- fact of human nature withiu my knowledge. 
And, as au impartial search for tho (mth has disclosed to mo literally 
nothing that corroborates Dr Lee’s allegation, there was assuredly 
very sufficient ground for incredulity on tho occasion. 

1 conclude this subject by extracting a beautiful passage — as true 
as it is beautiful — from a sermon of Joremy Taylor : — 

“ A eheorful spirit is tho best convoy for religion ; and though 
sadness does in bine cases become a Christian, as being an index of a 
pious mind, of compassion, and a wise, proper resentment of things, 
yet it serves but one end, being useful in the Only instance of repent- 
ance ; and hath done its greatest works, not when it weeps and sighs, 
but when it bates and grows careful against sin. But cheerfulness 
and a festival spirit fill the soul full of harmony ; it composes music 
for churclWl and hearts ; it makes and publishes glorifications of God ; 
it produces thaukfuluoss, and serves the end of charity : and when the 
oil of gladno^ runs over, it makes bright aiid tall omissions of light and 
holy fires^ reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round about ; and 

• Dr J. B* Von Himohep on the Stote of the Ohurch in Germany, translated 
by tho Rov. Artiiur d, CoafO, pp. 216-218 ; Oxford, 1862, The title which Mir 
Coxo has given hU translation is “ Sympathies of the Oontlnent, or Proposals 
for a Kew Reformation.” 

' f Mecauiay’s Histo^ of Rogland, vol. p. 178, 6th edit. ' 

X See p. 216. § See pp. 72, 73, 239, 275-6, 369-70. 
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Iberofore, sinco it is so innocent, and may be so pious, and full of holy 
advantage, whatsoever can innocently minister to this holy joy, does set 
fonvard the workofrelvjion and chnati/. And, indeed, charity itself, which 
is the vertical top of all religion, is nothing else but a union of joys, 
concentred in the heart, and reflected from all the aiigtds of our lifo 
and intercourse. It is a rejoicing in (led, a gladness in our neigh- 
bour’s good, a pleasure in doing good, a rejoicing with him ; and 
without love, we cannot have any joy at all. It is this that makes 
children to be a pleasure, and friendship to bo so noble and divine a 
thing; and upon this account it is certain, that all that which ran inno^ 
cently make a man cheerful, does also make him charilahU: for (jrief, and 
aije, and sickness, and weariness, these are pet risk and troublesome; but 

MIRTH AND CHEERFUL^NESS ARE CONTENT, AND CIVIL, AND CO-MFLIANT, 
AND COMMUNICATIVE, AND LOVE TO DO GOOD, and SWcll Up tO fcUdtif 

oiilif Upon the winfjs of ehariti/. Ui)on this account, here is pleasure 
enough for a Christian at present ; and if a faceto discourse, and an 
amicable friendly mirth, can rcfrc'sh the sjiirit, and take it olf from 
the vile temptation of peevish, despairing, uncomplying melancholy, 
it must needs be innocent and coininendahle. And we may as well 
be reft*csbed by a clean and a brisk discourse, as by the air of Cam- 
panian wines; and our faces and our heads may as well be anointed 
and look pleasiiut with wit and friendly intorcoursi*, as with the fat 
of the balsain-troo ; and such a convorsatioii no wise man over did 
or ought to reprove.”* 

* Hermon xxiii,, on tUo Goo<l oiid Iivil Tonguo ; Works, vol. v., p. 348. — 

« ‘ouvcrsatiofi being the theme of this sormon, the author had no ctdl to fiiponk 
of the other means of refreslmient adverted to in the foregoing pages; but his 
remarks, of course, arc applicable to them all. If two or more of them can he 
combined, so much the greater will the refreshment h?* as when to brisk con- 
versation we add brisk wulking or driving through a delightful country, or the 
spectacle of beautiful gardens, fountains, architecture, sculpture, and paintings, 
such as may be seen at Versailles, ilumpton Court, or the (Vystul I’ulocc. And 
it is a great additional oxcelleticc of .such recreations, that they can ever after- 
wards be enjoyed as ‘‘ pleasures of memory,” even in the dullest situations in 
which wo may be placed. Jloswoll, at the end of his Tour to the IJcbrides, re- 
cords that Dr .lolinson often said to him, that the time he Spent in this tour was 
the pleasantest part of his life, and asked him if ho would lose the recollection 
of it for five hundred pounds ? “ 1 answered 1 would not; iiml lie applauded my 
setting such a value on an accession of new images to my mind.'’ All who love 
travelling, and admire and remember the beauties of nature, will syiiiputhise 
with Johnson and Boswell in this particular, and value highly the power of at 
any tiiye entertaining their fancy with the recollection of scenery and adventure 

Let us then rejoice that, by means of steunibouts ami railways, the pleasures 
and advantages of travelling are now so easy of attainment. Change of air 
and scene, even when there is little beauty to delight the eye, is well known to 
be among the best restoratives of hcullli, stnuigth, and cheerfulness; and in 
proportion as it is so, it iiroraotes the growth of virtue, l^et us not reject the 
advantages which the progress of science luis brought within our reach. He- 
garding »Sunday as a day which should be parti} devoted (as the Jewish Sab- 
bath was wholly intended to be) to the refreshment of the labourer, I cannot, 
consistently with the views above expressed, avoid the coiicluHion that the 
running of Sunday Trains on railways is actiording to the will of Go<l-> as 
every thing must be w^hicli is a means of moral arid intellectual improvement, 
and of present and future delight. In this view [ am happy to have the con- 
eiiri ence of the Rev. John finffith. Vicar of Aberdarc, in South W«1en, who, in 

2 Y 
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Note M, page 12. 

Ood^s Vengeance against Sdbhathrbreakers, 

For tho last two hundred and fifty years, the Sabbatarians have 
never ceased to charge their opponents with bringing down God’s 
vengeance, not only upon themselves who deserve it so richly, but upon 
tho entire nation, including tho saints who ought not to be thus made 
to cat tho fruits of other men’s sins. Because it is recorded that 
during the ITobrow theocracy the Supreme Being used to reward 
and punish his subjects by supernatural means, it is assumed that noio, 
when He is no longoi* pleased to stand in the relation of an cfirthly 
sovereign even to the Israelites, He governs the whole Inman race on 
tho principle's of that abrogated sehcino. Accidents occurring on 
“Sabbath-breaking” railwajs are daily proclaimed to he brought 
about by tho special interference of the offended Deity, who, notwith- 
standing the justice which is sai<l to bo tho spring of his action on 
such occasions, is ohsorved to inflict broken limbs not upon'the actual 
transgressors, but upon persons sinlcssly travelling on other days than 
tho Sabbath. Nay, so inseparable, it scorns, is tho connection be- 
tween Sabbath-obscrvaiico and all kinds of woiddly prosperity, that, 
according to an (uninont doctor of tho Free Church, “ God blesses na- 
tions and pious families, and solitary individuals in families which are 
not pious, in proportion as they have sanrtified the Sabbath, neither doing 

a letter published in tho CarditJ and Merthyr Guardian, i\x November 1852, 
lifter exprcssiiip; his hearty approval ‘of tlie proposed opening of the Crystal 
Pulacooti Sunday afternoon'^, ns a means of diniinishing drunkenness, gambling, 
and fighting among the lower orders, proceeds in the following terras : — 

“ It is the same thing witli Sunday Trains, A great outcry has been raised 
against them. I say it with every consciousness of the responsibility T incur, 
HS incumbent of one of the largest parishes in Wales, and with abundant oppor- 
tunity of testing their usefulness — that were it not for Sunday IVains, we should 
have ten times more Sabhath-hreaking in this country than we have now. 1 
can hardly conceive a greater calamity, in a moral point of view, to a parish 
like mine, with its 16,000 workmen, than if some puritanical panic were to 
seize the Directors of tlio Tali' Vale and Vale of Neath, so that all the Sunday 
Trains were to ho stopped. Tlierc would then be no living on the Sabbath 
hero. It is bad enough already, — Domdanicl itself would be hardly worse 
then. Iiet the Sunday Trains run as they do now, resting during Church service^ 
— they will effect, ns they are constantly effecting, a great moral change in the 
pooplo. 

** 1 have spoken my mind honestly on this subject, because I think it is time 
the Clergy should speak. I will yield to none in doing all and every thing to 

* keep holy the Sabbath-day and I am quite sure my parishioners will bear 
ino witness in this. Ilut there is a vast difference between keeping this day 
holy, and that rigid Sabbatarianism which has well nigh threatened more than 
once to bring back the vapid emptiness of the days of the lloundheads. The 
question is not one of desecration of the Sabbath, but jthc enlightenment, the 
recreation, the rest, and tho elevation of the working man. Lord Derby has 
done a noble act, and 1 trust he will be supported in it. I fear nothing of 

* Continental desecration/ I fear nothing for religion, or tho Church. Open 
people^s minds; and lot us, the Clergy, pray God to open ours as well: and 

* the city that is set upon a hill can never bo hid/’^l^ 
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their own works nor thinking their own thoiiglits on tliis <lay ol’ the 
Tiord.”* 

Now this is a doctrine ealcnlatcd to mislead ino«t disiistrously 
young men endeavouring to prosper in the world ; ibr if they piously 
trust to Sabbath-observance as the means of prosperity, they will ivs- 
surbdly be disappointed, and may even acquire a feeling of disgust at 
religion, instead of mere disrespect for the guiiles who have led thorn 
blindfold into the ditch, tt would be in vain to aildiuo “ infidel” 
writers like Adam Smitli and Benjamin Franklin in opposition to 
Dr Bruce ; but as the unquestionable authority of Solomon is on 
the side of the philosophers, surely it is fit that h‘. be respectfully 
listened to upon such an occasion as this. J>oes Solomon, then, teach 
any thing like the doctrine of Dr Brnce ? Docs h(i even mention the 
Sabbath at all ? Lot any one peruse tlio Hook of l*ro verbs and an- 
swer these questions. The fact will appear, that wliile Dr Bruce’s 
all-sulliciont Sabbatli-obsorvance is completely ignoi'ed liy the royal 
teacher, the praises of industry, wisdom, sobriety, and justice, as the 
means of prosperity, are continually in liis mouth. “IMiat man be- 
coinoth poor who doaletli with a slack ha ml ; Imt the hand of the diU- 
ijentmakeikrirh.^'^^ ‘‘ Kiclies and honour fz/v; Wii^dom; yea durable, 
riches and righteousness “length of days is in her right hand, 
and ill her left hand riches and honour ; her ways are ways ofpleasauj,- 
ness, and all her paths are poace.’*§ “ Blessings are upon the lo ad 
of and “ a faithful man shall abound \\itli blessiiigs.'’i| “ lie 

that tilleth his land shall bo satisfied with liroad ; but bo that Ibllowctli 
after vain i)orsons shall have poverty cnougli.”l| “ Tlio hand of the 
diliffent shall boar rule : but the slothful shall bo uudor tribute.”'*^''^' 
“ The soul of the sluggard desiretb, and bath nothing ; but tlio soul 
ot‘ thediliyent shall bo made fiit.”f f “ Seest then a man dilij/mt in his 
business ? he shall stand bolbre kings.”J;|; But “ tho drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty ; and drowsiness shall clutho a man 
with rags.”§§ — The race, to bo sure, is not always “ to the swift, nor 
the battle to tho strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yot richo.s 
to men of understanding, nor yiit favour to men of skill, but time and 
chance bappoiicth to them all ;”|| |1 but still tho o\j»rrieiico of all times 
makes it certain that, accidents apart, it is tho diligmt, sober, just, and 
intelligent worker, wlio attains the enjoyment of wealth, honour, ’and 
happiness. If a man be so c/rcr-diligent in his business, as to labour 
on tho weekly holiday, instead of using it for tho refreshment of hi.s 
body and mind, and tho cultivation of thoso intellectual and moral 
facuUi.es by which his conduct in business should be directed, ho is not 
the diligent man that Solomon speaks of ; he wants “ wisdom^* and 
will suffer, not indeed for profaning tho Sabbath, but for tlio felly of 
over-tasking his strength, of loaviug the liiglior faculties of his mind 

* The Duty and Privilege of Keeping the Sabbath, by John Ilrucc, A*M., 
p. 23. Edinbargh, 1842. 

In what part of Scripture is any one forbidden to ** think his own thoughts” 
on the Sabbath ? 

t Prov. X. 4. X lb. viiL 18. § ib. iii. 16, 17. 

f| Ib. X. 6; xxviii. 20, % Ib. xii. 11; xxviii. 19. ** Ib. xii. 24, 

tt Ib. xiii. 4. See also xix. 15 ; xx. 4; xxiv. 30-34. JJ Ib. xxii. 29. 
§§ lb. xxiii. 21, and !i|| Kccl. ix. 11. 
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unimproved, and of incurring the displeasure of fellow-citizens who 
would otherwise have promoted his w^elfare.* The Jews, who disre- 
gard our Sabbath, and observe one which Christians in general hold 
to bo no Sabbath at all, are observed to bo a good deal more prosper- 
ous than the penniless Sabbath Alliance. Yet, upon the principle of 
Dr Bruce, how can this bo ? 

The same writer affirms, that “ if Christians had added this day 
(the Christian Sabbath) of their own authority, calling it a divine 
institution, without any truth, or any title to do so, then should wo 
have expected, that, just as in the case of Nadab and Abihu, so would 
the Almighty Lawgiver have punished them with rigour for adding 
to his institutions, and pretending to have his authority for an 
ordinance of their own.”! Upon this passage, several observations 
occur ; — 1. Whereas, in these latter days, the Almighty Lawgiver is 
not known to punisli transgressors miraculously, as in the theocratic 
times of Nadab and Abihu, but is observed to administer his moral 
government- tow'ards men by annexing to misconduct certain evil 
consequences which naturally and uniformly flow from it, — such a me- 
thod of punishing as that of which wo read in the case of the sons of 
Aaron, should uot have been “ expected” by Dr Bruce on the occasion 
supposed. 2. As far as avo know, the primitive Christians never called 
the Jjord’s day a rlivino institution but, had they done so, they 
w^ould in ofloct have spoken the truth, seeing that the festival which 
they observed was in harmony with God’s natural law, made known 
by reason and conscience. 3. In devoting a portion of the Lord’s 
day to the social worship of God and to their own spiritual improve- 
ment, they obeyed a natui*al law of God, and enjoyed the advantages 
which inaturally flow from such obedience. And lastly, when, in 
modern times, the primitive institution was senselessly changed from 
a joyful festival to a season of sadness and Aveary formality, this 
^ thrusting upon it of a character asserted to bo “divine,” but “ with- 
" out any truth, or any title to do so,” actually lia^ Imu, and is very 
visibly at this day, “ punished Avith rigour” (in a natural Avay), by 
the loss of an enormous amount of health, happiness, good temper, 
intelligonce, and sobriety, Avhich Avouhl othorAviso have existed in 
Scotland during the last two hundred and fifty years. Such is the 
real manner in Avhich “ God*s ATngoance against Sabbath-breakers” 
is exhibited to the human understanding !§ 

According to another luminary of the bh*ee Church of Scotland, 

* Seo antOf p. U49. t Loc. cit. J See antc^ p. 281. 

§ Mr WilbCrtbree, writing at a time when Puritanism was a much milder 
thing than in the middle of the seventeenth century, observes most truly, that 
with many persons, even of the gi-aver and more decent sort, ** the Hunday is, 
to say the best of it, a heavy day ; and that larger part of it, Avbicb is not 
claimed by the public offices of the church, dvUy drawls on in comfortless vacmiy, 

or, without improvement, is trifled away in vain and unprofitable discourse 

How little do many seem to enter into the of the institution, who are not 
wholly inattentive to its exterior decorums ! How glad are they to qualify the 
rigour of their religious labours ! How hardly do they plead against being 
compelled to devote the whole of the day to rcligjpn, claiming to themselves no 
smaU merit for giving up to it a part, and purchasing, therefore, as they hope, 
a right to spend the remainder more agreeably ! . . . . Even business itself is 
recreation compared Avith religion; and from the dr^gery of this day of san-ed 
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the grand cause of the ruin of the Stewarts was their publication of 
the Book of Sports, a document having for its tendency (as wo 
formerly saw, pp. 14 319) the protection of moirs liberty against 
the tyrannical and lawless encroachments of tlio Puritans. “ Ero 
long,” says Dr Lorimer, “ the juilgmenls of Iloavcn piirsue«l the 
royal family, which had sot thomsolvos, or boon set by others, against 
the Lord of tho Sabbath ; till, after varied calamities, the very lino 
was driven from the British throne." — {Thr or thr. Popi.>ih 

Sabbath? p. 22.) This profound writer secs iiolhing in the 
ness and despotism of tho Stewarts that could lijad to their downfall : 
to account for tho decapitation of Charles 1., and tho ll(*volntioii of 
1688, ho is obliged to bring the oJfcnded “ Lord of the Sabbath" 
upon the stage ! — True, there was had polit y as well as aiiti-Piiri- 
taiiism (ft»r it woiihl he erroneous to say anti-Jiidaism) in publishing 
tho Book of Sports, and Charles enforced iii an arbitrary and iinh^- 
fcusiblo manner the reading of this ilocnment from the pulpits of the 
Church of hjiiglaiid ; so that the uatond coiisetpionciis of impolicy and 
of the arbitrary spirit displayetl on this and main/ uf/irr -occasions 
onsiiod. But this is nothing to the pur])use in a Sa])batarian jmint 
of view : had Charles forced the clergy to donoinico, in s|)it(; of tlu'ir 
own convictions, tho j)ioys jiractiee of l)urniiig old women as witches, 
lio would have excited the In^stility and ndigious horror <»f tho Puri- 
tans quite as much as he did by punisliing refusal to pnKdaim that 
his subjocis were at liberty to refresh themselves with lawful sports 
oil Sunday afteruouiis. 

Tho voinavks previously made in those pages,* on Iho gratuitous as- 
sumption of tho Sabbatarians that tho Deity works miracles for thorn 


r€8tf they fly for relief to their ordinary vernpalions'" — {Prartiud View of Chris- 
tianity j cli. iv.j sect, ti.) 

This is a vivid picture of the condition of nioji who have been put upon a wrong 
wray of observing the (Christian Sablmth. The plienorneiia, it is true, are usu- 
ally ascribed to corruption of inun's iiaturCt and liis consequent aversion to all 
that is good. Hut it would bo as re:isonablu to give us busks to cat, 'and to ac- 
cuse us of repugnance to all that is good for food when we turned away from 
them with disgust ; for, with natiirully-conHtitutod people, it is as truly a de- 
parture from nature to spend Sunday in the Puritanical way, as to feed upon 
things ill adapted to the tastes, necessities, and digestive ap])aratu.s of man. And 
even when food is suitable, “ enonyh'' of it, we knowr, ‘‘ i» u» yooU as a feast.'' 
See the (Quarterly Ilcvicw', vol. xliv., p. 91. 

The following is another picture, shewing the influence of Puritanical Sab- 
bath-observance on the temper of some of its votaries : — 




Yet Koino a Sabbath Kalls» o’er-striclly set, 

(As houiuls, kepi long at walk, in kennel fret,) 

And then the hilent niece, tlio uieuk-cyed wife. 

Shrink from the prelndo gvnwl of coining strife, 

As, *ncuth the thraldoms of a tedious day, 

Ile.solves of duty, otic by one, ghe wny. 

Even thou, the saccimrine of all week-day men — 

Confesfl, my friend- -art somcwliat acid then ! 

Oft, too, on minds not abstract ijuitc, nor pure, 
Long-stretched devotions that but ill endure, 

Slander, who thrives on leisure unuinpluyvd. 

Slander drops in, to All the uneasy void; 

And duly makes, if not in lioliest guise, 

Her Sabbath-day a day of 8.icrifiee •” 

Rhymed Plea for ToUranee, p. 114. 


Son pp. 362-5. 
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Hs ho U8c<l to do for Mosos and Elijah, aro quite as applicable here 
as in the former place ; the question recurs — Among all the acci- 
dents upon railways, how do you distinguish those which aro speci- 
ally brought about by the hand of “ tha Lord of the Sabbath,” from 
such as happen in the regular course of his providence ? How can 
you tell whether a certain railway-carriage is shattered in conse- 
quonoe of some weakness of an axle or a sleeper, or is disabled like 
the chariots of the Egyptians by “the Lord’s taking off their wheels”?* 
If such questions he thought profane, lot the blame rest upon those 
who by their profane arrogance coiiipcl the putting of them. 

The presumption of the fanatics who imagine themselves to be ad- 
mitted into the secret counsels of the Almighty, is effectively re- 
proved by Archbishop W'liately in his. Charge on The ' Rujht Use of 
National Afflictions^ delivered, in September 1848, to the clergy of the 
dioceses of Dublin and Kildare, lie says: — 

“ It is true, that according to tho e.ftraordiiiary or miraculous dis- 
pensations of tho Most High, transgressions have been visited with 
temporal judgments that liad no connection with their offences. 

“ Tho destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah for their wickedness, — 
tho plagues sent on the Egyptians, — the defeat of the Israelites ifi 
war, when they had fallen into idolatry, — ^nd indeed tho general 
course of tho divine government of that peculiar people, — are among 
the instances recorded in the Old Testament that arc of this descrip- 
tion. 

“ And, under tho Gospel dispensation, though this was far from- 
being then tho usual course of tho divine government, a few in- 
stances of tho same kind are recorded : such as tho sudden death of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and tho blindness inflicted on Elymas tho 
sorcerer. 

“ Ihit in reference to all such instances of what is called tho ex- 
traordinary or miraculous intcrfcrenco of Providence for the punish- 
ment ot sin, it w ill bo easy for you, and also very necessary, to point 
out to your hearers that tho connection between the sin and tho 
punishment, is, in these cases, what neviu* can be except by ex- 

press divine revelation, and is to be declared only by an inspired servant 
ot tho Lord. How do w^e know' that the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah was a judgment for their wickedness ? Because wo aro 
expressly inibrmed of this in the Holy Scriptures. How do we know 
that tho locusts and tho storms which desolated Egypt, and the plague 
which cut off their first-born, w'cro a consequence of their retaining 
the Israelites in bondage ? or that Korah and his company were swaf- 
loWf'ed up by tho eartlupiako, as .a judgment for having ‘provoked tho 
Lord* ? or that the sudden death of Ananias was inflicted on him for 
having tempted the Holy Spirit? Evidently wo know this only be- 
cause Moses, in the one case, and Peter, in the other, by divine au- 
thority, declared tho sin, tmA foVi toU tho penalty. 

“ But shall any one of. us —you may observe to your people — shall 
any one of us, uninspired men, presume to pronounce judgment on 
those who are cut off by sudden death, or who are visited by such 
calamities as an earthquake, a famine, or a pestilence ? Shall we 


* Kxod. xiv. 25. 
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take upon ourselves to declare the counsels of the Most High, \Ylien 
He has 7wt revealed them ? and, in dcllaueo of our Master’s express 
warning, proelaiui that those men were sinners above those who have 
escaped such a fate ? 

“ You should warn your people against listening to those ialso pro- 
phets, who dare to give out ‘ Thus saith the Jjord, when the Lord 
hath not spoken.’ Whatever high pretensions they may make, it is 
not piety, but the most daring /mpiety, thus to mimic the voice of 
God’s inspiroil messcngoi's, and to come forward, without any divine 
commission, sotting forth their own fancies as rovelalions from Heaven. 
It is not wisdom from above, but gross ignorance of both tlio Volumes 
which the same divine Author has opoiicil for our instruct ion, “the Vol- 
ume of Nature, and tlio Volume of Revelation , — tluit leads men thus to 
confound together the ordinary and the extraordinary dispensations of 
llis ProvidoiicG. design, no doul)t, the Allwise Governor of tho 

world must have, in all liis dispoiisations, wliether of soi‘i*ow or of joy. 
He sends want, and Ho sends ahuiidanco,— Ho allots allliclion, and 
temporal deliverance and pi’osperity, not at random, but according to 
some fitness wliich Ho perceives in tbe respective partitJS, to bo the 
recipients of these dispensations. 

“ Tho hardships undorgono by the Apostles, they wore exposed to, 
wo may bo assured, for some good reason : ami so also, Inialtli, plenty, 
ami every kind of temporal success, arc doubtless bestowed witli some 
wise design, on those wlio o])tain sucli advantagcjs. l>ut wlien He has 
not thought fit to rov(;al what his designs arc, it is not for us, short- 
sighted mortals, to pronounce upon them, and presuinplnoiisly to usurp 
the ofllco of his pro]ihots. * Wherefore judge nothing,’ says the 
Apostle, * before tlio time, until the Lord e.ome, wlio will bring to light 
the bidden things of ^larknoss, and will make manilest tlio counsels of 
tlio hearts ! ami then sliall every man have his praise, of Hod.’ . . . 

“ The chief practical clfeet of those denunciations is, as exi>crienco 
but too plainly shows, to sot men upon judging their neighbours in- 
stead of tliemsclvcs. Most of you can boar witness that the gcnoi’ality 
of those who proclaim that some national sin has called <lown, or is 
likely to call down, a national jiitlginont, seldom or never attributo 
this sin to themselves, but to some p.arty, church, or sci t to wliicli they 
are hostile, t^r, if they take any hlamo to themselves, it is for being 
too lenient and tolerant towards the faults of their opponents. It is 
the sin of those wlio profess, or who encourage, or who tolerate, some 
false or heretical faith- - different from their own, — it is the sin of their 
rulers in advocating ungodly measures, — it is Hie sin of tliis or that 
party, opposed to their own ; — these yon will always find ropnesontod 
as the national sins which are calling down the ilivine vengeance. 
These persons call loudly for reformation ; but it is their neighbours, 
not themselves, that arc to bo reformed. 

“ And this accounts for the ready rernjition that this doctrine often 
meets with, and tlie populariPf enjoyed by its advocates. For tho 
natural man is ffir more quicksightod to tho faults, real or supposed, 

* of others, and especially of those in any way opposed to him, than to 
his own ; and far more ready to blame himself for over-tenderness to- 
wards his neighbour than for self-partiality. To examine carefully 
and candidly one’s own heart and life, preparatory to that great and 
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fiiuil cA'aniination at tho Day of Judgment, is far loss agreeable, tlioiigli 
a far more profitable task, than to criticise the conduct of our rulers, 
• of our countrymen, — or of tho* rest of the world.”* 

* Pages 12-16, 17, 18. — ISclden in like manner observes “ We cannot teli 
what is a judgment of (Jod; ’tU presumption to take upon us to know. In 
time of xjlague we know we want health, and therefore we pray to God to give 
us health ; in time of war we know wc want peace, and therefore we pray to 
God to give us peace. Commonly we say a judgment falls upon a man fbr some- 
thing in him wc ennuot abide. An example w'chave in King James, concern- 
ing the death of Henry 1\^. of France. One said he was killed for his wench- 
ing ; another 8ai<l he was killed for turning his religion. No, says King James 
(who could not abide fighting), he was killed for permitting duels in his king- 
dom.’ 7Ve/it, art. Judgments.) 

Even llaxter seotiis to have forgotten the Ic.sson from flic tower of Siloam (Luke 
xiiL. 4, 6 ) ; for he records With surprise that in the Great Fire of London tho 
houses of the most just and godly men no inure escaped than the rest, even wliei o 
God was daily called upon and worshipjied ! No, nor the churches, where many 
holy, excellent men had be.cn famous, fruitful proaeUers, and where the bodies 
of thousand.^ of true, saints had been buried.” — ( Uor/s, vol. xi., p. 503.) 

With the progress of seienco came, justcr views of the method of God*.s govern- 
ment (see ante, p. G9) ; Newton’s l*riucipia made havoc of prodigies and witcli- 
craft, and we learn from Pojie’s Kssay on Man that in the next generation tho 
laws of nature were as fully recognised among the educated as they are at the 
present day ; — 

“ Think wc, like some weak priiioe, th' Eternal f'uuse 
Prone for ills fav’i ites to reverstj his laws < 

Shall liuniin^ Jlitiin, if a sage requires, 

Forget to tiiundur, and rccal her tiros ? 

On air or sea new inoiioiiH Ik; ini])res1, 

Oh 1)UirneloBS Uoihcl • to relieve tliy breast ^ 

When the loose inoiiiitaiii trembles from on high, 

Shull graiviiution eeasc, if you go by 

E^my on Man, Ep. IV. 

On tho subject of this Note, see, farther, Baxters Works, vol. ix., p, 212; 
Dr Spencer’s Discourse concerning Prodigies, 2d cd., p. 348 (London, 1606); 
Bishop Sprat’s History of the Koyal Society, Part 111., sections 19 and 20 
(quoted in Ohaiuberss Oyclopicdia of English liitornture, vol. i., p. 448); 
Dato’s Letters (by Thomas Gordon), No. 52, Nov. 11, 1721, “Of Divine Judg- 
ments — the Wickedness and Absurdity of applying them to Men and Kvents;’’ 
Butler’s Analogy, part i., ch. ii. ; iMichaelis's Commentaries on the Laws of 
Muses, vol. i., p. 196 ; D’Israeli’s Inquiry into the Character of James I., in his 
Misctdlanies of liiteraiure, p. 333 ; Whately’s Essays on the Errors of Roman- 
ism, Ac., 4th od., p. 18, and his Lessons on Christian Evidences, Lesson viii., 
§ 3, 4 ; George t’ombe's Constitution of Man, and On the Relation bctw.een 
Science and Scripture ; tho introduction to (Carlyle’s Cromwell ; Samuel Bailey’s 
Essays on tho Formation and Publication of Opinions, &c., 2d cd., pp. 197-218, 
where there is an admirable essay “ On Inattention to the Dependence of 
Causes and Effects in Moral Conduct;” and u pamphlet entitled “ The Cholera 
no Judgment ! The Elliciicy, Pliiloso])by, and I'ractlcal Tendency of the Prayer 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, ordered to be used during the Prevalence of 
Cholera, examined;’’ London, 1849. Sec also ante, pp. 293, 313. 
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XoTK N, pago l;3. 

The Scnltish Mcmoi iaJn (iifainat Sinhhii/ Trttiii.'i, 

W^o have already soon how forced and holh»w ujis tin* .show, rivafod 
by the Sabbath Alliance, of wide-sproad onlliusiasni against Sunday 
trains,* — and how little that body was synipatlusoil with by the go- 
norality of those who, by their int<dligt‘nco and kiiowh dge, naturally 
give the tone to public opinion in Scotlainl.t 

Tho inoniorials which supplied the directors of the Mdiubiirgh an<l 
Glasgow Hallway Company \Yilh so convoniont a pretext for gixing 
out that public opinion had inipttsod upon them the duty of aban- 
doning tlio conveyance of pass(*ngers on Sumlays,t were thi' fruit of 
clerical agitation, al tbo instance of 11m Alliaiice, throiiglioiit the 
country, but chiofly apiong tbe ignorant in remote districts, including 
tho Highlands ami Islands, wh(>se inhahitaiits are for tho most part 
ludicruusly incompetent to judge whether Sunday tiains are right or 
wrong, and, wIhmi they actually wn^b' tln^ nam(‘s appende*! to the 
memorials, were usually made l<i believe that I he running of those 
trains >vas tho first step to the utter ahidilimi of (ho Sahhath.§ 

Tho perusal of a pamphlet entitled T/k ilanrh and h< r Arrasvr tn 
the Far North Jnf InveHajaior^l or of anartieb* beaded “ Puritanism in 
the Highlands,’' in tho Qaarhrltf /u c/e/c. \ol. Iwxix., p. .‘>07 (Sept. 
1851), will enable any one to judge what a alue ought to beallaebed to 
expressions of theological or oilier opinion hy the Celtic population ol 
Scotland. Nobody who has road either (d‘ these |mhlicati(»ns can fei l 
tho slightest surprise in perusing the following report, which was 
brought up in the House of Commons on llMh Cehriia, ry i SoO, from 
the CoTumittoe on Tuhlic Petitions:— 

“ Your Committee have, from time to time, published, for the in- 
formation of iiicinhers, the orders ami praclicct of the House, which 
regulate tho framing and preseulatiou of public petitions. Amongst 
other rules arc the following : — Hvery petition must, be signed by at 

* Ante, pp. 358-362; 389, 409 410. 
t Pp. 400-404, 410. I JV 361. 

§ “ Not they that are wisest at a distance/’ says Ihixter, “ but they that ai-f 
nearest the people, and arc always with them*, are must likely to prevail to 
make disciples of them, and bring them to their mind : mo ffrrat an <{(fvanta(fe 
it M to talk daily and ronfidt'nthj to iynorant mohIm^ when ifiere Lm rojne to talk 
agaimt them, and to make their fully knotvn." — (UorA’.-J, vol. xv., p. 408.) 

“ The generality of mankind/' 8.iys Archdeacon Dauhcny, “ arc governed by 
words and namee, often without, and sometimes even against their knowledge; 
whilst the ignorant multitude are led backward and forw'ard, this way and that 
way, like a drove of cattle, by fhe cry to which their drivers have familtarised 
them. This has been the case from the beginning of tho world to the preseni 
day, and must be tho case so long as men continue to be what they arc— more 
disposed to act than to thinkA^—{fjHide to the Charrh, Discourse vii., p. 99.) 

11 Glasgow, 1850. — The author of this pamphlet is a clergyman who spent his 
youth in the Far North, hut has since been happily transferred to a parish in 
one of the southern counties. 
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least 0110 person on the skin or sheet on which the petition is written. 
Every pci it ion must he signed by the parties whoso names are ap- 
pended thereto by their names or marks, and by no one else, except 
in case of incapacity by sickness. 

“ Your Committee regret to observe, that, notwithstanding such 
publicity, and that they have repeatedly brought under the notico of 
the House irregularities which they have discovered, a too frequent 
disregard of the above-mentioned orders still occurs. 

“ Your Committee have had before them the following petitions 
for abolition of Sunday labour in the Post-OflSco : 

“ Prom inhabitants of Stornoway, purporting to bo signed by 646 
persons ; of those names, only a very small number appear to your 
Committee to bo genuine. 

“ From inhabitants of the parish of Knock, county of Ross, pur- 
porting to bo signed by 1037 persons ; in this ease, it appears to your 
Committee that not more than the first 1 0 signatures have been written 
by the individuals bearing the respective names, those following being 
on different sheets, and each sheet written by one and the same per- 
son. * 

‘‘ From inhabitants of the parish of Lochcarron, county of Ross, 
purporting to bo signed by 031 persons ; of these very few appear to 
bo signed by tlio parties whoso names arc attached. 

“ From iiiliahitauts of the bnrgli of Olian, purporting to bo signed 
by 845 persons ; of ilicso a large proportion aro obviously not in the 
handwriting of the persons whoso names arc appended. 

“ Your Committee hope that members, by a more careful exami- 
nation of the petitions intrusted to tliom, will co-operate with the 
Committee in their attempts to guard tho right of petition from 
ah use.” 

About a montli afterwards the committee found it necessary to make 
a second report on tho samo class of Sabhatariaii petitions about the 
Fost-Offico. Tho examples selected for exposure on this occasion were 
“.those from Logio Easter, Shisken, and about a dozen of other bar- 
barous places, tho hulk of signatures to whi(‘h, as in tho cases formerly 
enumerated, and indeed the petitions of the party generally, are for- 
geries or fabrications. Tho olfenders, however,” adds the Scotsman 
(I3th March 1850), “ are long since scared and liardcned by piHJvious 
convictions. Tlio fe>v of their organs that have not carefully omit- 
ted all meution of the Committee’s report, make light of the exposures. 
Their Aberdeen paper, for instance, says, — ‘ We are quite satisfied of 
tho correctness of the fiict statiMl by tho Parli.amontary Committee, 
that there aro very few hona signatures attached to these petitions.’ 
But that, he argues, shews nothing more than the ‘ deplorable igno^ 
ranee' of the alleged petitioners. Supposing, for the moment, that the 
accused persons aro entitled to plead ignorance, it is surely hard that 
the whole community should submit to the sway of what is admitted 
to be its ‘deplorably ignorant’ portion.” 

Some years ago, 1 examined a Sabbatarian memorial which had 
been presented to a Scottish railway company by the inhabitants of a 
district the centre of which is only about six miles from Edinburgh ; 
yet, even to that document, got up in a comparatively civilized part 
of the country, there were scores of signatures written by one hand. 
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Previously to that time, the tbllowiiig article appeared in the Glas~ 
(jow Saturday Eveniiuj Post : — “Sir Aiulrow Agnew and his friends 
refer to the number of the memorials and other roprosiMitations against 
the trains. This is tender ground for the pnrt} to tread upon. We 
would willingly draw a veil over the disgraceful means adopted by 
them to get up these documents, and the infamy Avliich must for 
ever attach to them from the exposures which have taken place, lint 
truth compels us to show, especially to distant sluircholdors, the value 
of such pretended expressions of opinion. On iho occasion already 
referred to in 1842, when a pile of these documonts was laid on the 
table at a meeting of tho Hdinbiirgh and Olasgow Company, Mr 
M‘Neil, a director, upon opening one of tlio mmiiorials, was astonished 
to observe that large portions of tho signatures wore written in one 
and the same hand, without a particle of auiliurii.y being produced 
for such ail act; — in otlior words, that tho signatures were forgeries. 
This ho proclaimed to tlio meeting. The charge, after hoiiig loudly 
denied, was investigated and proved to be l>nt too well founded. It 
was afterwards taken up and probed ft) tho bottom by one of our eon- 
, temporaries, who brought to light tln^ monstrous fact, almost iucre- 
,diblo had it not been well attested, that in one memorial alono one- 
third of the signatures Avero forgetl, * some of tho porsons having boon 
dead live years, and others never having biMui lieard otV Those wlio 
entertain any doubts upon the subject are refeniMl to the columns of 
tho Scotch liefonut'vs* GazrtUi for the months of May and .luno (and par- 
ticularly 25tli June) Is 12, where they will liml most damning proof, 
followed up by an admission of the tact. Ts’or, unfortunately for the 
cause of religion and morality, was this a sulilarv ijistance ; for tho 
doputy-chainiian, Mr Hamilton', ilcelared that llie wliolo of those 
memorials which bo had been able to examine were of tloj same dis- 
graceful character. This exposure al once explained to liiin the cause 
of tho great anxiety ami repeated cllbrts w lijeli had been made (and 
which had appeared to him so unaccountable), to get the py-peus with- 
drawn before their prfMifje was taken away by too close an inspection. 
Farther, wo have strong grounds for believing that a similar charge 
may be brought against the nieinorials presenled to the sbarehoMers 
ill 1846, when the trains were discontinued on tho strength of this 
demonstration of ‘public opinion.* t)f eoiirst^, no one who knows Sir 
Andrew Agnew for a moment supposes that he jiersonally was cogni- 
zant of, or ivould have sanctioned sucli iiroceedings ; but w'liile he 
identifies himself with parties using such pious fiauds, he must not 
bo surprised if no very nice distinction is made between him and his 
adherents. Hut let us put tho most charitable construction upon tho 
matter, and assume that the signatures were authorised to bo made. 
What does this prove ^ Scotland is accustomed lo boast of the extent 
of education given to her sons and ilaughtcrs. Hut when wo find Sir 
Andrew compelled to resort to distant and obscure parishes in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland to fill his potilions with the names 
of persons so devoid even of the rudiments of education as not to bo 
able to write thoir own names, — iiine-tcnth.s of them having probably 
never seen a railway, if they ever even heard of one, — is this not a 
tacit admission that he must have found the great bulk of the intelli- 
gent, well-informed classes of his countrymen opposed to him, before 
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lie wouM attem])t to bolster up his cause by such support ? There arc 
exceptions no doubt, but if our statement is disputed, we challenge Sir 
Andrew to an examination of those precious documents from first to 
last,- and wo have a notion that some rather curious revelations will 
be made. Indeed, wc have no hesitation in saying that we think 
many of the signatures to the monster petition to Parliament last 
year, such as six or eight Queen Victorias, seventeen Dukes of Wel- 
lington, and twenty-five Punches, quite as genuine and affording quite 
as correct an indication of public opinion as many of those attached 
to the memorials against the Sundjiy trains. If some of these Ossianic 
productions could find a voi<'e, they might aptly describe themselves 
i)y a slight alteration of Campbell’s line : — 

‘ Our names are a hundred — our hands they are one.' 

And yet it is such documents as these, maiuifacturod, as numhers of 
thorn were, at licmhjuarters — heiiig literally word for word the same 
— aud sent <lown to (‘ouiitry parishes to bo hawked about for signa- 
ture, as lias been partially admitted, aud yet conlaiiiing somotiines 
only G or 8 names, — it is such docinnoiits as these that the ‘friends of 
the Sabbath ’ tassin-o us represent moral and ndigioiis Scotland ! And ^ 
it is jigainst sliovolfiils of such rubbish that they tell us tlio solemn 
and doliborato r(*prosentations of- the coiistitutod authorities of the 
groat communities of the country are to weigh as nothing ! ” 

I have perused in the Srotch Hrformers^ Gazette the whole controversy 
above referred to, and can corrobornto what is bore stated respect- 
ing it. After some tortuous e\asion, and even a plain dcnijil of 
guilt, a reverend gmitloman was convicted not only of adding or get- 
ting added many false signatures 1o the memorial, but of forging a 
letter to the editor in the name of a person made to nppear as confess- 
ing the crime and exonerating the true perpetrator I Messrs J. Hal- 
dane and William Ferguson, two skilful engravers, and Mr Archibald 
C4. Macdonald, lithographer to Her Majesty, all of Cihisgow, after 
comparing the reverend gentleman’s avowed productions with the pre- 
tended manuscript of his exonerator, reported that they were unani- 
mously and decided] y of opinion that although there was obviously an 
attempt to disguise the handwriting, and so to falsify it, yet the letter 
in question Avas in the handwriting, not of the man by whom it pro- 
fessed to he Avritlcn, hut of the reverend gentleman whom it was de- 
signed to whitewash, and whoso name I here omit, in the hope that ho 
has long since repented of his sin. “ Wo have the strongest reasons,” 
they added, “ for coming to this conclusion, and these we are ready 
to give, if required.” 

The report of the engravers was published in the Scotch Reformers^ 
Gazette of 25th June 1852, with the folloAving editorial remarks: — 

“ After this we leave the llcv. Mr to his own meditations. 

If he or any of his friends are dissatisfied with this truly clenching 
evidence agaiust him, we are willing to submit the documents to the 
inspection and decision of any other lespectahle engravers in the 
kingdom, selected hr/ themselves^ and by the result we are ready to stand 
or tall.” The accuracy of the judgment which had been pronounced 
was, however, loft unchallenged. 
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The public spirit displayed by the editor of the Gindk on this oc- 
casion is worthy of all praise, and I can boar witness to. the uii im- 
peachable fairness with which he conducted the ot>iitrovcrj 5 y. 

After the foregoing exposition of hicts, will anybody J^ay that l^r 
M‘Crio is blameless in having written as follows in \m Mt moirs of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, p. 375? He is speaking of the ahovo-niontioncd 
meeting of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, held on 
22d February 1842 : — 

“ There were/’ says ho, “ 21 3 memorials from piildic hodic.s, includ- 
ing about 40,000 names, presented against tlio unludy proposal of 
Sabbath tralfic, while only six other IkmHos wore hardy enongli to como 
forwani on the other side. . . . Irritated at the inniu'nso jihalanx of 
memorials laid on their tahlu, tlm supporters of Sabhaili trallic, headed 
by Mr Alexander M‘Neil, charged their oppoinmls with unfair methods 
in procuring tliem, and denounced the signatures as forgeries. It in 
hardly necesmry to my that the only rhrnmstfiure irhirh (jorc an air ok 
PLAU. srufLiTY to th/s rhortfo ifufs, that in rnrni dishirfSj somn jnvylt^ on 
comimj forward to siyn, had fnolishly rmpfityed one indtridnal to save them 
thetronhh of wriliny tjieir names 

1 submit that it was the duty of Dr M‘Crie, before wril iug thus, to in- 
quire diligently into the facts of the case, instead of im]>licltly adopt- 
ing the statements made by tin eniprit in a letter \Nhicli he published in 
the of 2d March 1812. Rut the purpose of the Memoirs being 

to glorify Sir Andrew Aguew and his adluu-euts, evi'rythiiig coiiducivt^ 
to that end is qJ,once made Avelcomc, while the sayings ami doings of 
“ God’s euomios” are, with equal reaflines.s, set down as, of course, de- 
ceitful and impious.'^ 

Strangers may well be astonished to learn that “ public bodit's” are 
so numerous in Scotland as to be capable of J’urnisliing 213 memorials 
against Sunday trains. Rut the mystery will disappear when it is 
understood that under this imposing appellation J)r M‘Grio lanks 
the ecelesiastieal bodies, groat and small, (including congregal ions, kirk- 

“All ecclesiaHticnl historian,” Lc Olore satiricsilly obsorxos, “ought to 
adhere inviolably to this maxim, tiiut wdiatever can he iiivouruhle to heretics is 
false, and whatever can be said against them is true ; while, on the other hand, 
all tliat does honour to the orthodox is unquoMtionahle, and every tiling that 
can do them discredit is surely a lie. lie iiiust supijress, too, with care, or at 
least extenuate as far as possible, the errors and vice.s of those whom the or- 
thodox are accustomed to respect, whether they know any thing about them (»r 
no; and must exaggerate, on the contrary, the mistakes and fault.s of the he- 
terodox to the utmost of his power, lie must rememher that any orthodox 
writer is a competent witness against a heretic, and is to he trusU'd irnpliritly 
on his word ; while a heretic is never to be believed against tin; orthodox, and 
has honour enough done him, hi allowing him to speak ng.'iiii.''t his own .side, 
or in favour of our own. It is thus that the (’oiiturietors of .Magdeburg, and 
thus that Cardinal Jiaronius have written; each of their woik.s having by this 
means acquired an immortal glory with its ow'ii party, liut it must he owiu-d 
that they are not the earliest, and that they have only nnitated irioz-t of thoir 
predecessors in this plan of writing. For many ages, men had luily sought in 
ecclesiastical antiquity, not w liat was really to be found there, hut what they 
conceived ought to be there for the good of tludr own party.’- 
Tol. in p* ; quoted by llallnm, Introd. to the Lit, of J^ urojic, vol. ii., p. 132.) 
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sessions, and deacons’ courts,) which abound in this favoured and highly 
onliffhtoned corner of Christendom. 


Note 0, page 15. 

Protestant Principle and Protestant Practice, 

“ Mild^iul genteel people,” says the Rev. Sydney Smith, “ do not 
like the idea of persecution, and are advocates for toleration ; but 
then they think it no act of intolerance to deprive Catholics of politi- 
cal power.* 'riio history of all this is, that all men secretly like to 
punish others for not being of the same opinion with themselves, and 
that this sort of privation is the only species of persecution, of which 
the improved feeling and advanced cultivation of the age will admit. 
Fire Jiiid faggot, chains and stone Avails, have been clainouved away ; 
nothing remains hut to mortify a man’s pride, and to limit his re- 
sources, and to sot a mark upon him, by cutting him off from his fair 
share of political power. Ry this rcceijd insolence is gratified and 
humanity is not shocked. The gentlest Protestant can see, with dry 
eyes. Lord Stourton excluded iVom 1 Parliament, though he would 
abominate the most distant idea of personal cruelty to Mr Petro. 
This is only to say that ho lives in the nineteenth instead of the six- 
teenth century, and that he is as intolerant in religious matters as 
the state of manners existing in his ago will permit. Is it not the 
same spirit which wounds the pride of a follow-croatuijo on account of 
his faith, or which casts his body into the flames ? Are they any thing 
else but degrees and modifications of the same principle ? The minds 
of these two men no more dillbr because they difler in their degrees 
of punishment, than their bodies difler because one wore a doublet in 
the time of Mary, and the other wears a coat in the roigu of George. 
T do not accuse them of intentional cruelty and injustice : I am sure 
there are very many excellent men who would bo shocked if they could 
coucoivo themselves to ho guilty of anything like cruelty ; but they 
innocently give a wrong name to the bad spirit which is within them, 
and think they are tolerant because they aro not as intolerant as they 
could have been in other times, but cannot be now. The true spirit 
is to search after God and for another life with lowliness of heart; to fling 
down no maids altar, to punish no maids prager ; to heap no penalties and 
no pains on those solemn supplications luhich, in divers tongues, cmd in 
varied forms, and in temples of a thousand shapes, hut with one deep sense 
of human dependence, men pour forth to God. 

“ It is completely untrue that the Catholic religion is whjit it was 
threo centuries ago, or that it is unchangoahlo and unchanged. These 
are mere words, without the shadow of truth to support them. ‘If the 

* Or to oxcludo from Parliament Her Majesty’s loyal subjects of the Hebrew 
faith, and from chairs in universities the very large body of scientific and literary 
men who, in the exercise of the right, and performance of the duty, of private 
judgment, interpret Scripture otherwise than the divines who assembled two 
centuries ago at Westminster to give the Long Parliament their humble advice 
concerning true religion. 
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Pope were to address a bull to the kingdom of Ireland cxconimunioatiiig 
the Duke of York, and cutting him off from the succession, for his 
Protestant eifusion in the House of Lords, he would bo laughed at as 
a lunatic in all the Catholic chapels in Dublin. The Catholics would 
not now burn Protestants as horotics. In many parts of Luropo, Ca- 
tholics and Protestants worship in one church— Catholics at cloven, 
Protestants at one ; they sit in the same Csirlianient, are elected t(> 
the same oflieo, live together without hatred or friction, under equal 
laws. Who can seo and know these things, and say that the Catho- 
lic religion is unchangoahlo and nncliangod ? 

“ I have often endeavoured to roiloet upon Mi(i causes which, from 
time to time, raised such a clamour against the Catholics, and 1 think 
the following are among the most conspicuous : 

“ 1, Historical recollections of the cruelties inflicted upon the I*ro- 
tostants. 

“ 2. Theological differences. 

“ 3. A belief that tlm Catholics are untVieiidly to liberty. 

“ 1. That their morality is not good. 

“ ,3. That they meditate the dostriict ion of the Jh-olostant Church. 

“ G. An unprincipled clainoiir by men who have no sort of heliid* in 
the danger of emancipation, but who make use of No Popery as a 
political engine. 

“ 7. A mean and selfish spirit of denying to olliers the advantages 
we ourselves enjoy. - 

“8. A vindictive spirit or love of punishing others, who otlbiid 
our self-Jovo by presuming, on iinporlani points, to entertain opinions 
opposite to our own. 

“ 9, Stupid compliaiico with the opinions of the majoriry, 

“ 10. To those I must, in justice and candour, add, as a tenth 
cause, a real apprehension on the pari of honest and reasonahlo men, 
that it is dangerous to grant further concessions to fhe (Jalholics. 

“ To these various causes 1 shall make a short rtiply, in the order 
in which I h^vo placed them. 

“ 1. Mere historical recolh'ctions are very misorahh* reasons for the 
continuation of penal and incapacitating laws, and one side lias as 
much to recollect as the other. 

“ 2. The State has nothing to do with questions purely theological. 

“ 3. It is ill to say this in a country wlioso free institutions were 
founded by Catholics, and it is often said by men wlio care nothing 
about free institutions. 

“ 4. It is not true. 

“ 5. Make their situation so comfortable, that it will not ho worth 
their while to attempt an enterprise so desperate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, because it is too dangerous ; 
it is spoiling the table in order to win the game. 

‘‘The 7th and 8th causes exorcise a great share of iiifiueneo in 
every act of intolerance. The 9th must, of course, comprehend the 
greatest number. 

10. Of the existence of such a class of No Poperists as this, it 
would be the height of injustice to doubt, hut I confess it excites in 
me a very great degree of astonishment 

** You talk of their [the Catholics’] abuse of tlie Reformation^but 
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is there any end to the obloquy and abuse with which the Catholics 
are upon every point, and from every quarter, assailed? Is there any 
one folly, vice, or crime, which the blind fury of Protestants does not 
lavish upo]i them ? and do you suppose all this is to be heard in silence, 
and without retaliation ? Abuse as much as you please, if you are 
£,^01 np: to emancipate ; but if you intend to do nothing for the Ca- 
tliolics but to call them names, you must not be out of temper if you 
receive a few ugly appellations in return. 

“ Tlie groat object of men who love party better than truth, is to 
liave it bolicvcKl that the Catholics alone have been persecutors ; but 
what can be more flagrantly unjust than to take our notions of his- 
tory only from the conquering and triumphant party ? If you think 
the Catholics have not their Book of Martyrs as well as the Protes- 
tants, take tlie following enumeration of soino of thoir most learned 
and careful writers : — 

“ The whole number of Catholics who bavo suffered death in Eng- 
land for tlio exercise of the iioniau Catholic religion since the Re- 
ronnation : 


lUiiiry VIII. 

59 

I'jlizaboth 

. ii04 

.lanios 1. 

25 

(Minrlcs 1. ond 1 
Ooininoiiwcalth J 

23 

Ciharlea 11. 

. . 8 

'I’otal 

319 


“ Henry .VI 11., with consnmniato impartiality, burnt three Protes- 
tants and hanged four Catholics for different errors in religion on the 
same day, and at the same place. Elizabeth burnt two J)utch Ana- 
baptists for some theological tenets, July 22, 1575, Fox the martyr- 
ologist vainly pleading with the queen in thoir favour. In 1579, 
the same Protestant queen cut oif the hand of Stubbs, the author of 
a tract against popish eonnection, of Siiiglctun, the printer, and Pago, 
the disperser of the book. Cam<lcn saw it done. Warburton pro- 
perly says it gxcamuIs in cruelty any thing done by Charles I. On the 
4th of June, kir Elias Thacker and Mr John Capper, two ministers of 
the BroWnist persuasion, were hanged at St Edninnd’s-hury, for dis- 
persing hooks against the Common Prayer. With respect to the 
groat part of iho (^•ltholic victims, the law was fully and literally 
executed : after being hanged up, they w ore cut down alive, dismem- 
horod, ripped up, ami thoir bowels Imrnt before thoir faces ; after 
wliich they w'ore beheaded and quartered. The time employed in 
this butchery was vei-y considerable, and, in one instance, lasted more 
than half an hour. 

“ The uncandid excu.so for all this is, that the greater part of these 
men were put to death for political, not for religious crimes. That 
is, a law' is first passed, making it high treason for a priest to exercise 
his function in England, and so, when he is caught and burnt, this is 
not religious persecution, but an offence against the state. W e- are, 
I hope, all too busy to need any answer to such childish, uncandid 
reasoning" as this. 

“ The total numboi of those who suffered capitally in the reign of 



Klizalioth, is stated by Dodd in his Clinroh History,* to bo ono hun- 
dred and niiioty-nino ; further Inquiries nuwle their number to be 
two hundred and four : hftcon of these wore condeinnod for donyinj? 
the queen’s supremacy; ono huiidrod aiul twenty-six for the exercise 
of priestly functions ; and the others for boin^ reconciled to tho Ca- 
tholic faith, or for aiding and assisting priests. In this list, no per- 
son is included who was executed for any plot, rt'iil or imaginary, ex- 
cept eleven, who suflbred for the protended plot of Rhoims ; a plot, 
which, Dr Milner justly observes, was so daring a forgery, that even 
Camdoii allows tho siifferors to have been political victims, besides 
these, mention is made, in tho same work, of ninety Catholic priests, 
or laymen, who died in prison in tho same reign. ‘ About the same 
time,’ he says, ‘ I find fifty gentlemen lying prisoners in York Castle ; 
most of them pcrishcil there, of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, dirt, 
damp, fever, Avhipping, and broken hearts, the inseparable <*ircum- 
stances of prisons in those days. These were ev(‘rv week, ibr a twelve- 
month together, dragged by main force to hoar the e.-stahlishod ser- 
vice perfiirniod in tho Castle chapel.’ The Catholics wm o fn‘(|uently, 
during tho roign of Elizabeth, tortured in tin; mostilreadful manner. 
In order to oxtort answers from Father Oampian, he was laid on the 
rack, and his limbs stretched a little, to shew him, as the evecutioiior 
termed it, what tho rack was. He persisted in his ndusal ; then for 
several days successively, tho torture was increased, ami on tho last two 
occasions, he was so cruelly rent and torn, that he (‘\p(‘cted to expire 
under tho torment. AVhilo under the rack, h(‘ called continually 
upon God. In tho reign of the Frotestant Fdward VI., .lolrn Knoll 
was burnt to deiith, ami tho year after, George Fai’ry was burnt also. 
In 1575, two Frotostants, Fetersoii and Turwort (as l^oforo stated), 
wore burnt to death by bilizaheth. In 1589, umlfe- the saino queen, 
liowds, a Protestant, was burnt to death at Norwich, where Francis 
Kett was also burnt for religious opinions in 15S9, umler tho same 
great queen ; who, in 1591, hanged the Protestant Hackot forhorosy, 
in Clicapsido, and put to death Greenwood, Farrow, and Fenry, for 
being Brownists, Soulhwoll, a Catholic, w^as racked ten times during 
tho reign of this sister of bloody Queen Mary. In 1592, Mrs War(l 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered, for assisting a Catliolie priest to 
escape in a box. Mrs fjyne suffered the same punishment for har- 
bouring a priest; ami iu 158G, Mrs Clitlieroo, who was accused of 
relieving a priest, and refused to plead, was pressed to death iu York 
Castle ; a sharp stono being placed iiudernoath Iut hack. 

“Have not Protestants persecuted both Catholics ami their fellow 
Protestants in Germany, Switzerland, Geneva, France, Holland, 
Sweden, and England ? Look to the atrocious punishment of Jjoigh- 
ton, under Lcaud, for writing against prelacy : first his oar wa.s cut 
off, then his nose slit; thou tlTo other oar cut off, then wliipj)od, then 
whipped again. Look to the horrible cruelties exorcisc*d by the Pro- 

The total number of sufferers in the reign of Quonn Mary, varies, I believe, 
from 200 in the Catholic to 280 in the Protestant accounts. 1 rccommond all 
young men who wish to form some notion of what answer the Catholics have to 
make, to read Milner’s * Letters to a Prebendary!’ and to follow the line of 
reading to which his references lead. They will then learn the importance of 
that sacred maxim, Audi aluram partem,^’' 

2 (i 
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tostant Episcopalians on the Scottish Presbyterians, in the reign of 
Charles II., of whom 8000 are said to have perished in that persecu- 
tion. Persecutions of Protestants by Protestants, are amply detailed 
by Chandler, in his History of Persecution ; by Neal, in his History 
of the Puritans; by Laing, in his History of Scotland; by. Penn, in 
his Life of Fox ; dnd in Brandt’s History of the Reformation in the 
Jjow Countries ; which furnishes many very terrible cases of the suf- 
ferings of the Anabaptists and Remonstrants. In 1560, the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland decreed, at one and the same time, the establish- 
ment of Oalvviism, and the punishment of death against the ancient 
religion : ‘ With such indecent haste (says Robertson) did the very 
persons who had just escaped ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to imitate 
their example.’ Nothing can be so absurd as to suppose, that in bar- 
barous .ages the excesses were all committed by one religious party, 
and none by the other. The Huguenots of Franco burnt churches, 
and hung priests wherever they found them. Froumentoau, one of 
their own writers, confesses, that in the single province of Dauphiny 
they killed two hundred and tw(;nty priests, and one hundred and 
twelve friars. In the Low Countries, wherever V'^andemerk, and 
Sonoi, lieutenants of tho Prince of Orange, carried their anns, they 
uniformly put to death, and in cold blood, all tho priests and re- 
ligious they could lay their hands on. The Protestant Servotus was 
put to death by tho Ih’otestants of Ooiiova, for denying tho doctrine 
of the Trinity, as tho Protestant Ocntilis was, on the same score, by 
those of Beruo ; add to these, Felix !Mans, Rotinan, and Barnevald, 
Of Servotus, Alolanctlion, tlic mildest of men, declared that ho deserved 
to have his boweds pulled out, and his body torn to pieces. Tho last 
fires of persecution which were lighted in Ihigland, were by Protes- 
tants. Bartholomew Jjcgate, an Arian, was burnt by order of King 
.lames in Sniithfiold, on tho 18th of March 1612; on tho 11th of 
April, in the same year, Edward Weigh tman was burnt at Lichfield, 
by order of tho Protestant Bishop of Ijichfiold and Coventry; and 
this man was, T believe, the last person who was burnt in England for 
heresy. There was another condemned to the fire for tho same heresy, 
but as pity was excited by the constancy of these sufferers, it was 
thought better to allow him to linger on a miserable life in Newgate. 
Fuller, who wrote in the reign of Charles 11., and was a zealous 
Church of lingland man, speaking of the burnings in question, says, 
* It may appear that God was well pleased with them.’ ” 

Tho writer proceeds to depict most skilfully, in the manner of Na- 
than tho prophet, tho unjust and barbarous usage which the Irish 
Catholics so long received from tho Protestants, under the authority of 
laws which were not repealed till 1782. He then goes on to observe— 
“With such facts as those, the cry of persecution will not do ; it is 
unwise to make it, because it can be so very easily, and so very justly 
retorted. Tho business is to forget and forgive, to kiss and be friends, 
and to say nothing of what has passed ; which is to the credit of 
neither party. There have been atrocious cruelties, and abominable 
acts of injustice, on both sides. It is not worth while to contend who 
. shed the most blood, or whether (as Dr J^turgesa objects to Dr Milner) 
* by fire is worse than hanging or starvng in prison. As far as 
^ itself is concerned, the balance may be bettor preserved. 
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(''ruelties exercised upon the Irish go for nothing in English reason- 
ing ; but if it were not uncandid and vexatious to consider Irish per- 
secutions* as part of the case, I firmly believe there have boon two 
Catholics put to death for religious causes in C+reat Britain for one 
Protestant who has suffered : not tliat this proves much, because the 
Catholics have enjoyed the sovereign power for so few years between 
this period and the Roforination* ; and certainly it must bo allowed 
that they were not inactive, during that period, in tli.o great work of 
pious combustion. ^ 

“It is, however, some extenuation of the Cat holic. excesses, that 
their religion was the religion of the whole of Europe when the inno- 
vation began. They were the ancient lords and masters of faith, be- 
fore men introduced the practice of thinking for themselves in Ihese 
matters. The Protestants h»avo less excuse, who chiimed the right, of 
innovation, and then turiiod round upon other Jhotestants wlio noted 
upon the same principle, or upon Catholics who leinaiiied as they 
were, and visited them Avith all the cruelties from which they had 
themselves so recently escaped.”*)* 

It is hardly uecos.sary tt> illustrate farther (lie way in which Pro- 
testants have ill practice rosjiocted (he great principle hy which alone 
the secession of Luther and his followers from the t.Miiirch of Homo is 
capable of being vindicated. The lleformers, no doubt, “strenuously 
mitemhd for the free exercise of private jiidgnicnt hut, as avo for- 
merly saAV, and as the Rev? Sydney Smith so well remarks, it was only 
for themselves that this “ free exorcise” Avas doinandod or thought 
proper; nor had tlioy any idea that it was their duty to allow such 
freedom to the Homan Catholics the Socinians, or the lhiptists.§ 

** * Thurloo writc.M to Henry Cromwell to cutch up some tUoussniid Irish boys 
to send to the colonies. Henry w rites buck lit* has done so ; uiid desire.s to know 
whether his Iligliness would clioo.se> as many girls to be caught ii]) : ainl lie adds, 
* doubtless it is a business in wlindi God will appear.^ Siijipose hhody 
Manj liad caught up and ti'aiisportud three or Ibiir thousand rrotrslaiit boys 
and girls from the three Hidings of VorkKliire !!!!!? " 

t Tictter bj tlio Kdfclois on the Gatliolie Qut ^lion ; in Works ol' the Kcv. 

Sydney Smith, cd. 1850, pp. 5S:} 4, TiSi) 500. 

“The fact,” says Archbishop WhuUdy, “ that the disposition of the heart 
will always in practice predominate cither for the bftter or the worse, over the 
professed crC(Ml; which men will alw'ays contrive somehow' or other U> explain 
away (before they formally renounce it^ when at variance with tlieir habitual 
temper. Without the sedulous cultivation of a Christian spirit, no doctrinal 
system cun afford any seeurity against the natural tendency to persecution.” — 
(Essays on the Errors of J’c., 4th I'd., p. 167;. 

Again: “There is, I 'believe, no religion existing, reapeeting which I have 
not seen an elaborate proof that it leads to inisehlevous consequences in prac- 
tice, and that its professors arc either likely to be, or, consistently with their 
principles, ought to bo, the Avor.se citixens ; and again, 1 have seen the direct 
contrary inferred respecting every one of them.” — (ih., p. 

{ Cook's Hist, of the Church of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 6o. 

§ See fsnte, pp. 378-9, and the previous pages there referred to; also the 
works named in note §. Farther illustrations of the history of religious liberty, 
and reflections on the slowness w'ith which its principles have taken root in 
men’s minds, may be found in Kobertson’s History of Charles V., Hook xi., anno 
1556 (vol. iv., p. 185, ed, 1806); -Watson’s IIi.story of IMiilip II., vol- iii., 
p. 423 ; — Ilallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 1st cd., vol. i., 
pp. 613-16, 621-5 ; ii., 111-116; iii., 102-118 ; iv., 1.35, 165 ; -Dr Oook’s Gene- 
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Among tlie very few of them who practised as well as advocated the 
pi'incii)les of religious liberty, were Zuinglius of Zurich,* and Dudith 
a Hungarian. Dudith, who is characterised by Dr Maclaine as 
“certainly one of the most learned and eminent men of the six- 
teenth century, had a very clear perception of the guilt which 
his brother-lie formers incurred by persecuting those who differed 
from them ; and he addressed to Beisa an expostulation, which, as a 
I'lear and cogent plea for the rights of .conscience, has never since 
been surpassed. “ You contend,” says he, “ th|it Scriptui’e is a per- 
fect rule of faith and practice. But you are all divided about the 
sense of Scripture, and you have not settled who shall be judge. You 
say one thing, Stancarus another. You quote Scripture, he quotes 
Scripture. You reason, he reasons. You require me to. believe you. 
1 respect you : but why should 1 trust you rather than Stancarus ? 

ral and Historical \"iew of Christianity, vol. i., p. 437 ; ii., 144-9 ; iii., 450-463 ; 
— Dr liobcrt Lee’s preface to his translation of the Theses of Krastus touching 
Excommunication, p. liv.; — Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution, 
1614-1661, edited for the IJanserd Knollys i:^ocioty, with an Historical 
Introduction by Edward Bean Underhill (Lon<lon, 1846); — Barclay's ApO- 
logy for the Quakers, prop. xiv. ; — Macaulay's History of England, 6th ed., 
vol. i., pp. IGO, 661 ; — Brook’s History of lleligious Liberty, passim^ but espe- 
cially vol. i., pp. 1->13, 220, 269, 271, 285, 286, 288, 290, 323-328 Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans; — Tsyler’s Retrospect of the Heligious Life of Eng- 
land, passim; — D’lsraeli’s Curiosities of Liters^uro, 9th ed., vol. vi., p. 1, art. 
Toleration ; — Article on Luther in Black wooa’s’ Magazine, May 1853, p. 540 ; 
—Dyer’s Life of (’alviii, eh. x.; — Calvin and Servetus, by the Uev, W. K.Twccdie 
(Edin. 1846) ; — Toulmin's Memoirs of Socinus, ch. ii., sect. 3, and ch. iii., sect. 3 ; 
— (’ox's Life of Mclnncthon, 2d od., pp. 509-514; —Orme’s Life of Owen, ed. 1826, 
pp. 72-81; — Elrington’s Life of Usher, p. 73; — Lord King’s Life of Locke, 
ed. 1830, vol. ii., p. 68; — Bishop Houdly’s sermons “ Of .fudging One An- 
other,” and “ Of Persecution on Account of lleligion," in his Works, vol. iii., 
pp, 716, 763; — Dr Ibbot on “ The Benefits and Advantages of Private Judg- 
ment,” in the Boyle Lectures, vol. ii., p. 820-7 ; — iVrchdeacon Blackburne’s 
Works, vol. iv., p. 59 ; — Six Letters on Intolerance (attributed to Sir George 
Colebrook, Bart.) (London, 1791) ; — Palcy’s Moral Philosophy, B. vi,, ch. x. ; — 
Vinet’s Meinoire en Favour do la Libert6 des Cultes, ch, xix, ; — Dr Aikin’s 
Essay on (’ant, appended to his Life, vol. ii., p. 449 ; — Edinburgh Review, vol. 
xxvi., p. 62 ; xxvii., 164; xliv., 493; Ixxvi., 395 ; xci., 625 ; xcii., 347 ;— Quar- 
terly Review, vol. x., p. 97 ; xiv., 238 ; — The chapters entitled “ Thellistory of 
Religion” in Knight’s Pictorial History of England ;— Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
7th ed., vol. xiii., p. 415 ; — Penny Cyclopmdia, vol. ix., p. 22, ort. Dissenters ; 
— Martincau’s Rationale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p. 50 ; — Bailey’s Essay on 
the Formation of Opinions, particularly sect. viii. ; and Essay on the Pursuit of 
Truth, 2d ed., pp. 184, 227 ; — the Rev. Joseph Blanco White’s Observations on 
Heresy and Orthodoxy ; — M'hatcly's Essay on Persecution, being the fifth on the 
Errors of Romanism, &c. ; — ^(otes, by the same writer, On the Supposed Duty 
of using Coercion in Mnttei;^ of Faith,” and On Monopoly of Civil Rights by 
the Professors of the True Faith,'' in his Essays on Some of the Dangers to 
Christian Faith, &c., 2d 'edition, pp. 201, 211, and particularly p. 223; — 
M‘Orio'8 Life of M*(3rie, pp, 381-3; — Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature, pp. 487, 491 ; — the Duke of Argyle’s “ Presbytery 
Examined,” 2d ed., p, 23 ; — I-ewis on.the Influence of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion, p. 293; — the Rev. George Armstrong’s “ Infallibility Not Possible, 
Involuntary Error Not Culpable,” 2d ed., pp. 66, 117, 140, 147-162, 169 ; — and 
Joseph Adshead on The Progress of the Religious Sentiment (Lond. 1862),pasa?m. 

♦ See his Life by Hess, translated by Lucy Aikin, pp. 148, 159-161, 240. 
The passages may be seen in M^Crie's Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 472, 473. 

‘ t Note to his translation of Mosheim’s Eccl. 1Iist«, cent, xvi., sect. ix. 
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You say he is a heretic; but the Papists say you arc both heretics. 
Shall 1 believe them ? They quote historiaus and fathers, so do vou. 
To whom do you all address yourselves? Whore is tlio judge? loii 
say the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophots : but you 
say I am no prophet ; and I say you are not one. Who is to be 
judge ? I love liberty as well as you. V4)u have broken oil* your 
yoke ; allow mo to break mine. Having freed yourselves from the 
tyranny of Popish prelates, why do you turn ecclesiastical tyrants 
yourselves, and treat others with barbarity and crueliy for only doing 
what you sot thorn an example to do ? You contend tliat yonr lay 
hearers, the magistrates, and not you, aro to be blamed ; for it is they 
who banish and burn for heresy. I know you make this excuse : but 
tell me, have not you instilled such principles into tlndr ears d Have 
they done anything more tiian put in practice tlio doctrine that you 
taught them ? Have you not tobl them how glorious it was to defend 
the faith ? Have you not been the constant panegyrists of sucli j»riin'es 
as have depopulated whole districts for heresy Do you not daily 
teach, that they who appeal from your ronfessioustoScripturoought 
to he punished by the secular powers It is impossible for you to 
deny this.. Does not all thonvorld know that you are a set of ilema- 
gogiies, or (to speak more mildly) a sort id* tribunes, and that the 
magistrates do nothing but exhibit in public what you teach in pri- 
vate ? You try to justil’y the haiusliment of Ocliiu, and the execution 
of others, and you seoin to wish Poland would follow your example. 
God forhiil ! When you talk of your Aiigsluirg confi'ssiou and your 
llolvotic creed, and your unanimity, and your fundamental truths, 1 
keep thiuking of the sixth commandmeut, ‘ Thou shall not kill.’”* 

In England, tlio persecution of the Nonconformists by Eli/aboth 
and James [. naturally led to discussion <d* the rights of the magis- 
trate touching the religious faith and prai tice of the subjects, and drew 
plenty of expostulation, foumlod on more or less tenable grounds, from 
the oppressed. Mr Onno has claimed for the llrewnisls of James’s 
reign the honour of entertaining “ the Jirst corn et viem of religious 
liberty but the gruumllossiiess of this claim (eviilent enough 
from what has just been said) is demonstrate<l by Dr M‘Cric!*iu the 
Edinhtr^ Christian Instructor for 1821, wlicro it is shewn, more- 
over, that the views of toleration commonly entortainc<l by tli(j early 
liidcpondcnts wero less remarkable for liberality tliaii Mr Ormo, and 
others after him, have allirmcd.J 

* Quoted in Miirtineau’s Uationale of rieligious Enquiry, 3d ed., p. 51. Tlic 
same mode of illustrating the foundation of rcligiouH liberty is very success- 
fully adopted by Dr Owen in his Works, vol. xv., pp. 78-79, 221, Kusseirs ed. 

t liife of Owen, p. 74. 8ec their writings in the abovc-moDtioned volume 
of Tracts reprinted for the llanserd Knollys Society. 

t See Dr Al'Orie’s Miscellaneous Writings, jip. 4G8-486, 502-513; where 
the articles in the Christian Instructor are reprinted. Kor additional evidence 
against the claim of priority for the Brownists, see Toul min's Memoirs of 
Socinus, p. 115 ; Sir Thomas More's Ut«)pia, quoted p. 2J9; and llallain, 
op, cie , vol. ii., pp. 112-116, and vol. iil., p. 103. Sully^writes liberally in his 
Memoirs, 11. xvii., vol. iii., p. 312, Edin. cd., 1819. 

A like ill-founded claim is made by Mr Bancroft, in his History of the 
United States, chap, ix., for Uoger Williams of Salem, in New England (who 
published, in 1644, a tract of which some account is given in that chapter), to 
the honour of having been •* the fin>t person in modern ('hri*<tondi>m to assert 
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Tho writings of thcso sectaries on toleration, along with those of 
Hales, Ohillingworth, Milton, Taylor, Baxter, Howe, and Barclay, 
paved tho way for Locke’s immortal Letters, quoted so frequently in 
the present volume, and which are still the best of our many excellent 
treatises on religious liberty. Among the distinguished followers of 
Locke during the 18 th century may be enumerated Hoadly, Ibbot, 

in its plenitude tho doctrine of the liberty of conscience — tho equality of 
opinions before the law; and in its defence/’ continues Mr Jlancroft^ “he 
was the harbinger of Milton, - the prccur.«or and tlie superior of deremy 
Taylor. For Taylor Itniitod liis toleration to a few Christian sects; the 
philanthropy of Willinins compassed the earth : Tnylor favoured partial re- 
form, coiiitnciulcd lenity, argued for forbearance, and entered a special plea 
in behalf of each tolerable sect; Williams would jjerrnit persecution of no 
opinion, of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, and orthodoxy un- 
protected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still clung to the necessity 
of poisitive regulations enforcing religion and eradicating error; he resembled 
the poets, who, in tlieir folly, first declare thoir hero to be invulnerable, and 
then clothe him in earthly armour ! Williams was willing to leave Truth 
alone, in her own pano])ly of light, believing that if, in the ancient feud be- 
tween Trutli and Krror, the employniont of force could bo entirely abrogated, 
Truth would have tnuch tlu' best of the bargain. It is the ciistoTii of mankind 
to award high honours to the successful inquirer into the laws of nature, to 
those, who udvaneo the bounds of human knowledge. We praise the man who 
first analys'd the air, or resolved v\ater Into its ehoDoiiis, or drew the light- 
ning troiu the clomls; even tliougit the discoveries may have been as uit^ch tho 
fruits of time ns of genius. A moral principle has a much wider and nearer 
influence on human hniipiness ; nor can any discovery of truth be of more di- 
rect benefit to society, than that which cstnbrishcs u perpetual religious peace, 
and spreads tranquillity through every eommunily and every bosom. If Fo- 
pernieus is held in ])erpetua1 revereneo, because, on his donth-bed,he published 
to tho world that the sun is the eimtre of our system ; if the name of Kepler is 
preserved in the annals of human e.\cellence, for his sagacity in detecting the 
laws of the j)lanetnry motion ; if the genius of New ton has been almost adored 
fur dissecting a ray of light, ai»d weighing heavenly bodies as in a balance,—. 
let there be tor the name of Roger Williams at least some humble place among 
those w'ho have advanced moral science, and made themselves the benefactors 
of mankind. I' or ad\ orating the liberty of conscience, this excellent man 
(whose merit i.s but little diminished by the fact of his not having been the jirgt 
to proclaim it, and to re.spi*ct it in others) w'as banished from Salem by men who 
themselves hud lately lied from persecution in Knglaiid. , 

8ir James .Mackintosh, again, in his Review' of the (‘auses of the Revolution of 
1688 {Mincgthi in'ous 11 orkg, od. 1801 , p. Jlbl), says of tlie Indepciidciits, that “ the 
government of t roniwell, more intluenced by them than by any other persuasion, 
made as near approaches to general toleration ns public prejudice would en- 
dure; and Sir Henry Vane, an Independent, w ns probably the first who laid 
down, with perfect precision, the inviolable rights of conscience, and the ex- 
emption of religion from all ci\ il authority." The title of Vane’s work is not 
given by Sir .lames, nor do I recognise it among the publications siiecified in 
the article Vane in Watt's Bibliotheca Hritannlca; but Williams probably pre- 
ceded him by ton years at least. A brief account of tho liberal sentiments of 
Vane will be found in Bancroft, ch. xi.— When Frornwell occupied Scotland, the 
principle of toleration was disseminated by the Independents in his army, in a 
manner which excited the horror and alarm of the Presbyterians (an«fl,pp. 160, 
316); and, among othew, of tho Rev. James Fergusson, minister of Kilwinning^ 
whoso Brief Refutation of tho Krrors of Toleration, Erastianiam, &c., was 
posthumously published at Edinburgh in 1692 (forty years after it was writ- 
ten), and forms a reuiatkable contra-st to Locke's Letter concerning Tolera- 
tion, which had appeared in 1689. For some just remarks upon Fergusson's 
intolerant views, see Dr Robert Leo’s preface to thq Theses of Erastus, p. xvii. 
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Qordou, Jortin, Balguy, Campbell, Law, Blackburiu*, Paley, and Wat- 
son ; who in thoir turn were worthily succeeded in our own ago by 
Sydney Smith, and others of the Edinburgh lloviowers. With respect 
to the livimj advocates of religious freedom — Whately and Baden 
Powell among the clergy, and Samuel Bailey among laymen, may be 
said to stand pre-eminent ; nor will the occupation of such writers 
be gone till tbo arrival of that distant day when the mucb-laudod 
but little-heeded maxim shall be reduced to practice, — “ All things 
whatsoever yo would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.”* 

Ill tlie United States of North America, groat progress has been 
made in reducing this grand principle to practieo in ecclesiastical 
matters. Thus the ^lassachusetts Declaration of llights (cpioted in 
the Edinhurtfli Review^ vol. xcii., p. 356) sots forth — 

“ It is the right, as well as duty, of all men in society, publicly, 
and at stated seasons, to worship the Supremo lloiiig, the great Crea- 
tor and Preserver of the universe ; and no subject sliall ho hurt, mo- 
lested, or restrained, in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping 
God in the manner and so;ison most agreeable to the dictates of his 
own conseionco ; or for his religious professions or scntinients, pro- 
vided ho does not disturb ilio pnlilic peace, or obstruct othors in their 
religious Worship.” (Art. 2.) ^ 

“ All religious sects and denominations doineaning tlioiuMdves peace- 
ably, and as good citizens of the Oonimonwcaltli, shall he equally 
under the protection of tho law; and no subordination of any ono 
sect or denomination to another shall ever ])o established by law.” 
(Amendments to the Gonstltvtion of Massnf’ku.Hetis, Art. 1 1 .) 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estahlishnnmt. of ndi- 
gion or prohibiting tho free e\oiTis(‘ thereof.” (Constitution of the 
United States. Amendments^ Art, 1 .) 

“ The School Committees shall never direct to he purchased or 
used, in any town schools, any school hooks which are c.nlculated to 
favour the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” (Reased Sla- 
tute.s, c. xxiii., see. 23.) 

JSomo defects which still adhere to the laws of the Tnited States in 
regard to religious liberty arc poiiitcil out hy ^Ir llurlliut;! nor 

* There tire,’’ stiys JiOcke, “ fundunientiil truths thitt In* ut the hottoin, the 
basis upon which a groat many others rest, and in which tln-y have their con- 
sistency. Those are tecining truths, rich in store, with which they furnish tho 
mind; and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful and eiitc.rtainiug 
in theniscdves, but give light and evidence to other things, that without thorn 
could not be seen or known, Sucli is that adinirablo discovery of Mr ^Tewtoii, 
that all bodies gravitate to one another, which may be counted ns the !)a8i» of 
natural philosophy ; which of what us© it is to the understanding of the great 
frame of pur solar system, he has to the astonishment of I ho J«*arncd w«)rM 
shown ; and how much fartlif*r it would guide us in other thirigs, if rightly 
pursued, is not yet known. Our iSnviour’a great rule, that !>huuld love- our 
neighbour as onrselveSf is such a fundamental truth for the regulating human 
society, that, 1 think, by that alone, on© might without diilicuUy determine all 
the cases and doubts in social morolity.”— of the Under standing j § 43.j 
t Essays on Human liights, &c., by B. P. llurlbut, pp. 2f)-29, Ediii. ed. As 
to the complete religious liberty secured by the cimstitiition of liOiiisiana, see 
p. 83 of the same work, Note E. The celebrated Act for establishing Ueligious 
Freedom in Virginia may be seen in Brown on Civil Obedience, p. 603, or the 
Xew Annual Register for 1780, p. (63). 
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have tlio Americans yet learned universally to abstain from social per- 
secution for difference of theological opinion.^ But there seems to be 
far le»s inclination to such conduct in America than where one sect is 
politically dominant over the others. Mr James F. W. Johnston, in 
his travels in the United States, says that “ The equality of all reli- 
gious sects in tho eye of the law, the equal personal bearing of all de- 
nominaiioiis, and their independence of each other in all respects, is a 
point which early strikes the European. All have an equal right to 
their religious opinions, whatever they may be ; few hesitate to avow 
them ; and though I have often hoard people differ and argue on re- 
ligious points, 1 do not recollect to have anywhere observed a single 
expression, either by word or feature, which seemed to imply that ono 
of the disputants thought himsedf superior to the other because of tho 
opinions ho entertained, or that ho had a better right to entertain 
them. I was most struck with this circumstance in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, Avliorc tho freedom of speech upon religious matters will 
often startle the orthodox strangor.”‘|' Mr Johnston, however, could 
not know that “ few hesitato to avow their religious opinions.” Where 
a sect is numerous and iiillucntial, its adherents are not unwilling to 
bo known ; but in America, as elsewhere, highly disrepuiablo opi- 
^iiions are no doubt extensively concealed. It will be long before tho 
multitude in Jiny part ef Christendom will act upon tho principle that 
no opinion ought to be infamous which does not necessarily imply 
defective moral feeling in its holder. 

“ In Scotland,” says Dr Cook, “ not a shadoof penal statute or of 
hardship veTnaius;J and the full liberty of worship and of opinion 
which is happily enjoyed, is in general prized as an invaluable bless- 
ing, which men in tho Church and out of it would cordially unite to 
preserve. It must, indeed, he acknowledged, that there are still ves- 
tiges of what may he called speculative intoloraucc, to which allusion 
has been already made, and from which it is extremely difficult, in 
our present imperfect state, wholly to emancipate the human mind. 
It is not unusual to find sects and doiioininations of Christians arro- 
gating to thomsolvos oxclusi voly the title of tho Church of Christ, and 
maintaining that those who differ from them, however sincere, and 
however zealous, are merely nominal Christians, if they be Christians 
at all ; and as this proceeds from a state of mind which may exist 
with equal reasoii in all parties, it might, under peculiar circum- 
stances and states of society, have led to the renewal of active perse- 
cution. This, fortunately, is not the case in oiir days; and it may 
bo liopcd that we see in such theoretical antipathy the expiring strug- 
gle of intolerance. Whilst it becomes every man firmly to adhoro to 
what ho is convinced has been taught by revelation, it is no less- his 
duty not to wrest from others what he esteems his own most valuable 
privilege. Kvory deviation from this, in whatever maimer it may 
bo disguised or dofonded, and however it may be represented as pro- 
oeotling from the most tender concern for the spiritual and eternal 

* Soc anUt p. 394. 

t Notes on North America, vol. ii., p. 242 ; Edinburgh, 1851. See also the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xcii., p. 342. 

{ The law that chairs in universities could be occupied only by persons sub- 
scribing the Tonfession of Faith must have escaped the Doctor's memory. 
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interests of mankind, is an approach to the temper and spirit from 
which all tho evils of poi’sceution proceeded. This will become, we 
may trust, more and more evident, till Cliristians everywhere unite 
in tho conviction, that genuine principle, sincere love of truth, and 
tho persuasion of mind enforced by 8t l^iul, aro the evidences of that 
temper ami disposition which all ought to cherish, ami which all ought 
to respect ami to revere.’'* 

Although tho Christian spirit here spoken of dtu's not appear to 
have increased in Scotland during tho thirty years which have elapsed 
since the work of Dr Cook avjis published, there is reason to hope tliat 
tho next geueiMtion will sln^w a J)ettor knowledge of tho principles of 
religious liberty. By and by, it is likely, tho very word “ tolera- 
tion” will cctiHe to he tolvroif^il—w word implving in him who uses it, 
the notion tliat ho is entitled to withhold from his iioighhours that free- 
• dom, which, iicvcrtheloss, he (jmeionshf pcnufts them to enjoy. J >r I’arr 
used to exclaim against the oniployinont of this term, as an outrage to 
cgmmon sense and decency. “ Surely,” he would say, “ it is liigli 
time that a word which denotes falsehood should he exchanged for one 
tliat speaks trutli ; and that the abject spirit wbich implores or .ac- 
cepts toleration, should givo place to the nobler sjiiril- wliich claims 
and demands as a just, saci'od, unalienable right, in all religions con- 
cerns, * absolute liberty— just ami true liberty-* equal and im|)ai*tia.l 
liberty.’”! one’s self an “ orthodox” or “ evangelical” (’hris- 

tian, and such as interpret the Scriptures ilitlovently “ heretics,” will 
in due time, also, he iliscovored hy most jX'ople to be a sign of arrogant 
folly on tho part of men who, by ]irofe.ssing llieriisolves Protestants, 
deny the existence of an infallible earthly judge of trulli. 


Notk P, pago^lT). 

The Duttj of ndimj acrordintj to oiw*s /iefioioim Ihluf, 

“ Whore a man is mistaken in his jmlgmont, even in that case it 
is always a sin to act against it. Thongh we should take tliat for a 
duty which is really a sin, yet so long as wo are thus pciisuadcd, it 
will bo highly criminal in us to act in contrmlictioii to this jiersiiasioii : 
and the reason of this is evident, because by so doing, w^e wilfully act 
against tho best light which at present wo have fur tho diroctieii of 
our actions. So that when all is done, tho immediate guide of our 
actions can be nothing but our conscience, our judgment ami persua- 
sion. Ifa^nan, for iiistanco, should 6f a Jew hecoiuo a Cliristian, 
whilst yet in his heart ho believed that the Messiah is not yet come, 
and that our Lord Jesus w^as an impostor : or if a I’apist should re- 
nounce tho communion of tho Roman church, and join witli ours, 
whilst yet ho is persuaded that the Roman chur(di is the only catholic 
church, and that our reformed churches arc heretical or schismatical ; 

* General and Historical View of Christianity, vol. iii., p. 461. 

t Field’s Life of Parr, vol. ii., p. 383. — This sentiment Is illustrated hy Dr John 
Bro^n in hU work on the Law of Chr»t concerning t'ivil Obedience, 3d edi- 
tion, pp. 468-470. See also Hints on Toleration, by l*hilagatharcbes, 2d edi- 
tion (London, 181 1), Kssay J. 
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though now there is none of us that will deny that the men in both 
these cases have made a good change, as having changed a false reli- 
gion for a troe one, yet for all that I dare say wo should all agree 
they wore both of them great villains for making that change, because 
they made it not upon honest principles, and in pursuance of their 
judgment, but in direct contradiction to both,”* 

the oljcction which may be brought by some, that if a man be 
so far mistaken iu his judgment as to think it his duty to act inju- 
riously to others, tlie reply is sufliciently obvious : — he is a madman 
or an idiot, and must be taken charge of as a person unfit to bo trusted 
with lilicrty.f 

Analogous to tho duty of adinfj according to onr opinions, is that 
of endeavouring to (lismninak them among olli(‘rs whom wo think 
tlicy may benefit. On this subject Mr Samuel Bailey has written 
excellently in one of his essays: — 

“It may he said in general terms” he remarks, “ that every one 
who has taken due pains to master a subject, who feels persuaded that 
lie can present it in a ik'w light, and who is not destitute of the ot)- 
vious qualifications foi- tlicj task, lies under an obligation tocominuni- 
cato his knowledge to liis follow-creatures, provided they. are in a 
BuHicieritly civilis(;d and virtuous condition to receive it without de- 
stroying tbo happiness or tho existence of their instructor. Not to 
do it, if tlio matter wens of importance, wuiibl be reprohonsiblo selfish- 
ness ; it could he only to avoid trouble, or shrink from responsibility, 
or maintain a solitary superiority over tbo rest of tbo world. 

“ It is true, ho^nay be deceived in liis estimate of bis own achieve- 
moiits; an exaggerated opinion of tho value of what wo ourselves ac- 
complish, is perba])S inseparable fi*om human nature ; but if ho has 
taken due jniins, and is actualed by a proper spirit, his conduct is on 
every prineipio entitled to uiiiiiixed approbation. It may happen, too,' 
that, by eoimiiuiiieatiiig the result of his inquiries, he may be instru- 
incntal in jjroiiinlgating error; his views may wander widely from 
the truMi, and he may load many astray by the same misconeoived 
facts or illusive reasonings wliieli have deceived his own mind. These 
are things wliicli, according to tho constitution of man and tho pro- 
sent state of society, cannot ho avoided. Even in this case, nevertho- 
less, he is doing good, liis errors arc in all probability such as have, 
with more or biss distinctness, presented themselves to other minds as 
well as his, in tho character of truths. To bring them openly for- 
ward, with the promises from which they are deduced and the train 
of reasoning by which they have established themselves as truths in 
his ow'n uiidorstamling, is giving them the best chance of being re- 
futed, and refuted iu so full and luiniuous a manner, that their real 
character will bo conspicuous to every future inquirer. 

“ Had they boon kept back by indolence or timidity, had they and 
tho arguinonts iu their support not been openly produced and examined, 

* A Discourse concerning Conscience, by Dr John Sharp, Archbishop of 
Vork, 1G87, p. 18; quoted in Locke's Third Letter for Toleration. 

The following saying is ascribed to Henry IV, of France:—** Oetix qui sui- 
vont tout droit leur conscience, soiit de ma religion ; et moi, je suis de cello de 
tons eeux-la qui sont braves et bone.*' 

Hoe antr, pp. 161, 266-6. 
t fciee Note B, auU, p. 26. 
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they would have continuod to hauut other niiiuU well as his, to de- 
lude other thinkers besides himself, and create those casual and vague 
disputes, which arc perpetually arising when a question luis not been 
thoroughly canvassed. 

Wlicii the circumstanocs hero described have piado it a man's 
duty to column iiicato his opinions to the public, the manner of doing 
it can admit of little controversy. Ho is quite as much bound in this 
case to honesty of stat«Mnont and fairness of pi*ooooding. as when ho is 
giving private iiistnictiwn. Tho object to be kept in view is to assist 
the progress and provaloiice of truth, wliicli it is almost tautology to 
say cannot bo pi'omotod by (either concoalmcMit or exaggeration of ovi- 
denco, by the colouring of tacts or the sophistication of reasoning. 
AVliile he who with upright intentions and after ailcqnale examination 
is unfortunate onongli to ho the instrinncnt of disseminating error, 
merits our estemn, no reprehension can be too severe for tho conscious 
promulgator of false assertions ami lallacions arguments.*" 

“From tho fallihilitv of which cmui the most sedulous ami honest 
inquirer partakes, it also behoves every one who puhlishes bis o])i- 
nions to the worhl to suspect the possibility at least of bis being in tho 
wrong, and to Vofrain from arrogantly assuming -on bis own part that 
exemption from error which ho will imt grant anutlnu*. Aliovo all, 
ho slioiiid avoid tlio otfonsivo practice of alfeeting superior moral ox- 
collonec hi virtue of tlie doctrines he maintains, ami casting (ulium 
upon others because tln-y dilfer from him. He should ketqi aloof from 
what has been well designated as ‘ that dogmatical assuuqdion of tho 
upper ground in controversy, \\liicli (‘iitronches its(‘lf in supposed 
rights and prc'rogatives ; treats as a >iolaliou of decorum the free use 
of language in its opponents; ami even vhile it condescemls to emjdoy 
argiimenls, seasons them with arrogant ami iincliarilable rellcetious 
on tho mofi^es and inLcntions of llio advi isary/f 

“ The substantial duty, in a word, of tho man who makc's known 
his researches or speculations to the worhl, is li» take tlie trouble of 
due prejiaratioii, to he honest in his eoinniunieations, ami to arrogate 
nothing to lihnselfasan inquircu* which lie will not grant to others 
exercising tho same fiinet ion. Instead of demanding from them the 
deference due to an imlispulahle oracle from wliose (le(;larations it is 
criminal to dissent, he should point out, whem vor tho occasion re- 
quires it, the urgent duty, and animate them with the manly spirit of 
impartial investigation ; and warn tboin against receiving on autho- 
rity any conclusions the evidence for which is open to their own scru- 
tiny.”+ 

Every sect sooms to think it a duty to convert tho membbrs of 

* * la it,’ asks Mr Stewart, ‘ more criminal to misrepresent a fact, than to 

impose on the world by what we know to be nn unbound or n fallncious argu- 
ment ?’ 'Is it in a moral view more criminal, or is it more iiicojisistcnt with 
the dignity of a man of trde Jionour, tp defraud men in u private transaction 
by nn incorrect or erroneous statement of circumstances, than to mislead tho 
public to their own ruin by those wilful dc\iatioii8 from truth iuhi which w'e 
see men daily led by views of interest or ambition, or by tho spirit of {lolitical 
faction ?’ — {Philosophy of tho Actwe and Moral Powers, vol. ii., p. 338./’ 

t ** Aikin 8 Letters to his Son, vol. ii., p. 85.'’ 

J Essay on the Pursuit of Truth, 2d cd., pp. 132-5. 
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other Bccts to its own opinions ; but when tJtey reciprocate the bene- 
volent endeavour, what abuse and indignation are in general poured 
out against them ! But how can the reproaches of Protestants against 
any sect proselytizing by fair moans be justified ? Has he who calls 
himself an “ evangelical Christian” any better title to proselytize the 
Catholics, Pusoyites, or Unitarians, than these have to undennine 
the faith of evangelical Christians? Tii influencing the latter, it is 
true, “ heterodox” persons arc accused of jyervertimj, not converting^ 
the proselytes ; but, siiiccj every sect regards its own apostates as 
[tercerts^ the Catholics, Fiiscyites, and Unitarians can with equal 
justice accuse tlic evangelical missionary of leading their brethren 
astray. — hlach party may properly strive to counteract the efforts 
of its opponents to draw inon from the belief of wdiat it regards as 
trutli ; but this is quite difierent from viewing them as poachers on 
a domain to which there is an exclusive right. Archbishop Whately 
observes with groat fairness that “ wo could not pass any censure, 
c'xcopt in reference to the object itself, on a society of Mahometans 
that should bo formed for the distribution of tbo Koran. We 
<lisapprovo, indeed, of tlio book itself; but tbo example of circulat- 
ing what they heliijve to be <livino truth is one which all men ought 
to follow in roferonco to the books which they respectively hold 
sacred. ** It is inipossi))le,” he olsowhoro says, “ to draw % lino to 
any efl*octnal pmqjoso between forbidding a nmn to propagate his re- 
ligion and compolling him to abjure it, on the ground that the one 
does, and the otl\er does not, oiler violence to his conscience ; which 
was perhaps the distinetbm s<*t up by the Jewish Elders, when they 
wore content merely to * charge the ajiostles not to preach in the 
name of Jesus.* Peter and John replied, that they could not but 
‘ declare what they hml seen and heard and it is not surely impossi- 
ble, or even unlikely, that others also may think themsolvos bound 
in conscionee to teach, at least, their families and their friends, what 
they conceive to he essential trutlis.’*! 

Milton, in his most eloquent Arpopagitica, made it clear that free 
discussion, far from endangering Truth, only adds to her purity 
and strength. By none has tliis boon bettor illustrated than by 
Mr Jlailoy. ** The people,’* says lie, “ are not left to the inundation 
of falsehood without a remedy or protection, llestraints on the pro- 
mulgation of opinions, even if they were proper and expedient on the 
supposition of their cflicaey, and of tho infallibility of those who im- 
posed them, seem peculiarly unnecessary, since there is always a 
powerful means of counteracting what wo conceive to bo eirors. 
Fallacies may ho exposed, iiiisstatcmonts detected, absurdities ridi- 
culed. Those are tho natural and appropriate modes of repression • 
and while they must ho ultimately successful amongst all classes of 
peoplo, unless tlio human mind is better adapted to the reception of 

fiiUohood than of truth (in which case the pureuit of knowledge would 

* Essays on Some of the Dangers to (’bristian Faith, &c., 2(i od. p 119 

“ True and false religion/’ says Michnclis,.» have like rights with respect to 
wuh othoi*; for everyone holds his omu religion to be true: and hence when- 
ever I ascribe any right to true religion, every otlier man may claim the same 
right for his religion.'* - (Commemtarka ou th« Laws oj Moses, vol. i. p. 117.) 

t Essays on tho Errors of Komanism, &c. Essay V., on rorscciition, § 3 vii. 



be fully), they posscsii the additional rucomnieudatiuii of ootitributitij;' 
to the detection of those fallacies which have mingled thcnisolvos 
with the sentimenis of the most accurate jiuljj:es. Hero wo have a 
legitimate method of disseminating ouv tenets, in which we may in- 
dulge without restraint, assured that whetlier right or wrong we 
shall^con tribute to tho ultimate triumph of truth. In dotocting 
falsehood and exposing it to general obsen-vation, we are far more 
elfoctiially guarding all ranks from its inlluonco, than by mysttM-ious 
reserve and timorous precautions, which are alw ays susjM}I*tod*of being 
employed in tho support of opinions not capabh^ of standing l>y tbeii 
own strength. . . . Whoever,” ho adds, has atlcMilivoly med it atod on 
the progress of the human race cannot fail to ilisceni, that tlu've is now 
a spirit of inquiry amongst men, which nothing can sl<»p, or c\en ma- 
terially control. Reproacdi and iddoqiiy, threats and persecution, will 
be vain. They may tunbitter oppi>sition ami engemlor violence, but 
they cannot abate the koenuoss of rosoarcli. Then? is a silent march 
of thought, wliich no power can arrest, and w liicli it is not dillicnJt to 
foresee will bo marked by important events. M ank iiid were never befoi’e 
in tho situation in which they now stand. The press has been operating 
upon thorn for several eontiirios, with an intluenco seareely j>crc(q)tible 
at its conimcnvjement, but daily becoming more palpable, and acquiring 
accelerated force. It is rousing the intellect of nations, and happy will 
it bo for them if there he no rasli interference uiih tluj natural pro- 
gress of knowledge ; ami if, by a judicious and gradual adaptation of 
their institutions to the inevitable changes of opinion, they aro saved 
from those convulsions, which tho pride, prejudices, ami obstinai'y <»f 
a few may occasion to tho wholo.”^ 

In both extremities of uur Island tho publication of “ blasphemous” 
works is punisbablo by law ; but o\ce])t in peculiarly olfensive cases 
(such as those before spoken of, p. 250), the press is now wisely left, 
unfettered both in England and iScotlaml, lu»vvovcr Iiostile tJie pub- 
lished opinions and arguments may l>o to tljo Christian ndigion. TIjo 
tendency of prohibition to increase rather than diminish the circula- 
tion of books, is now w'oll understood ; wliile tlic power of Trulli to 
vindicate herself is pretty generally recognised by those intrusted 
with tho duty of executing the law. In Hu(jlauff, luivvcvei’, tho cele- 
brated maxim that “Christianity is part and parcel of the law” of 
that country (a maxim which, according to President Jellerson, at- 
tained its high position purely in con.scquonco of a mistranslation of 
tho words “awc/ca ficriplurc,^^ \u an old law-book, into “ holy scripture” 
instead of “ancient writing”f), continues to operatic as a bar to tho 
free propagation of opinion, in a manner which it is imjmsible for a 
moment to defend. In* 1743, for example, there occurred a case in 

* Essay on the Formation and Publication of Opinions. 2d ed., pp. 155, 
166. 

t See Letters and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, voJ. ii., pp. 271-274 ; 
quoted in the Supplementary Notes to Dr John Ilrown's treatise on the Ijaw of 
Christ respecting Civil Obedience, p. 93. The letter, which is datq^ 5th .lune 
1824, may bo seen also in Jefferson’s Memoirs, vol. Iv,, p. 406. Dr HroWn sub- 
joins to his extract from it the opinion of^n acute and learned friend of his 
own, thaty notwithstanding all that Jefferson ha.<i said on the subject, the whole 
stress of this Csmoas legal dictum ought to be laid upon the shoulders of Tiord 
Chief- Justice Hale. ** The doctrine/* this gentleman thinks, “ is the issue of his 
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which a sum of money having been left to found an institution for 
roa<ling the Jewish law, Lord Hardwicke decided that the bequest 
was illegal and void, as haing for the propagation of a religious belief 
anitrarg to Christianity^ which is part of the laio and constitution of Eng^ 
land, * A similar decision was given by the Vice-Chancellor so lately 
as 4th Juno 1850, in a very remarkable case, of which the pallticu- 
lai’s are these : — William Jones Hartley, by his will dated 4th Octo- 
ber 1843, after bequeathing several legacies, gave all his personal 
property not specifically bequeathed, to Major-Cleneral Briggs, upon 
trust for the payment of debts and Icgaoics, and the residue to “ lay 
out and apply £300 sterling of the said residue as a prize remunera- 
tion, to be given and awarded by tlie said Major-General Briggs, 
according to his discretion and judgment, for the best original essay 
w'hich ho can procMiro on the subject' of Natural Theology, treating 
it as a wiicnee, and demonstrating the Jruth, harmony, and infallibility 
of tbeevidonco on which it isbmndcd, and tlie imrlect accordance of such 
ovidonco with reason ; also demonstrating the adequacy and sulliciency 
of Natural Theology, when so treated and taught as a science, to consti- 
tute a true, pericct, and ])hilosophical system of universal religion 
(aiuilogouft to oth(u- miivcrsal systems of science, such as astronomy, <&c.), 
founded on immutablo fads and the works of creation, and beautifully 
adapted to man’s reason, and t^mding, as other scieiujos do, but in a 
higher degree, to improve and elevate his nature, and render him a 
wise, happy, and exalted being.” Another sum of £200 was directed 
to bo paid fur a prize essay (»n emigration ; and the surplus to be 
applied in maintaining and r«>rwarding the publication and circula- 
tion of the two essays in biiigland. The case came before the Vice- 
C'hancellor of England’s Court, when “ Wray, for the Attorney- 
General, submitted that, wdiatevor might have boon the notions of 
the testator, the boquesis for Iho encouragemont of tho essays Avore 
good, since it coiihl not he contended tliat tlio doctrines therein con- 
tained Avero iiiconsist(Mit nith those principles and views upon Avhich 
tho Brhlgew’ater Treatises, and scAeral other publications uiioxcep- 
tionahle in their character, av ore founded, and Avhichhad been recognised 
as good in law. — The ^'ice-(.'hallcellor said ho Avas of opinion that the 
Avords Avhich tho testator had, in his first bequest, chosen to adopt 
could not mean any thing that Avasat all consistent Avith Christianity ; 
and, as to tho otlior, it was perfect nonsense, and must therefore 
held void for uncertainty.” l>oth bequests Avero consequently found 
to bo null — the one as “ rtpugnnnt to revealed rcUgioUy^ and the other 
for uncortainty-t 

In ScotJandf avo Imvo no such- legal maxim as the preposterous one 
for which credit is given to Sir Matthew Hale ; nor is it likely that 
tho judges of tho Court of Session would fool •themselves under the ne- 

OWD brain, and was owing to hiN education among the Puritans; for you 
know how they jumbled the two Testaments together, and made up a mixture 
of the rivil, and C^hrisUnn, and Jewish laws, which shewed itself in their 
speeches and sermons, and in their conduct to those who differed from them. 
Judge Halo enforced the laws against witchcraft/’ &c. 

* Facts and Observations respecting tho situation of the Jews in England ; 
in Collection of Testimonies in Favour of Religious Liberty (London, 1790), 
Art. XX., where reference is made to Vezey's Reports, vol. 11., p. 274. 

t Case of Briggs v. Hartley ; Law Times, vol. xv., p. 273. » See also Edin. 
Review, vol. xci., p. 525. 
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ceasity of doing violence to common sense and equity, by annulling any 
such legacy as Mr Hartley’s. This opinion is, I think, warranted by 
a decision pronounced by Lord Jeffrey in 18 11, tlie principles stated 
by him in its support being applicable to both cases alike. Mr 
David Taylor, a builder in Perth, who died in l8o2, had bequeathed 
£1000 to the General Unitarian Baptist Assembly for the endowment 
of a preacher of that connexion in Perth. Tl\o executor docliiu'd to pay 
the legacy, and was summoned before the Court of Session, wliero the 
case came before Lord Jeffrey as “ Ordinary.” One of the executor s 
pleas was, that “the action is not inaiutainablo, inasmuch as its (d)- 
ject is the promotion of purposes rcprohateil by law— the oliject i>f the 
legacy being the propagation of tenets Asliich are not only not recog- 
nised by the State, but are condemned by tlio law of tlio country as 
directly and iuvotoratoly hostile to the croi‘d which forms part aiul 
parcel of the law of the laud.” This and tlio other pleas were re- 
pelled by his Lordship ; who stated among the grounds of Ills decision, 
“that the purpose for which the legacy is loft is not a criminal or 
illegal purpose, or one which can, in any sound sense, he regarded as 
dangerous to good morals, or offensive to decency orgoo<l order.” In 
an explanatory note, ho added : “ Tlio last (plea), if it could be suc- 

cessfully 'maintained, would lead to serious consoqueiices. Whore 
there is nothing in the tenets of any ndigious sect which is contrary 
to express law, to good morals, or to public decency, the Lord Ordi- 
nary can SCO no ground upon which any distinction can bo taken in a 
civil court between one tolerated sect and anoiber. ^riiere can bo no 
doubt that, by the existing law, tbo sect of rnilariaiis is ontiih‘d to the 
fullest measure of toleration, and it would lie absurd to ln)ld that 
there was anything to corrupt virtue, or outrage ilocency, in tenets 
which have been advocated in our own day by nmn of sucli eminent 
talents, exemplary piety, andjmre lives, as Price, l’riesth\y, and Ohan- 
iiing; and to which, there is reason to lliink, that neillier MiJlori nor 
NewtoTiAvas disinclined. If this legacy jimy be wiibbeld on account of 
the reprobation to which the ojiinions of the logatiu-s arc supjiosed to 
bo liable, the Lord Ordinary does not see bow any congregation of 
that communion could obtain decreet for a sum of inoney wliicli they 
had raised among themselves for Imildiiig a chapel, or paying a 
preacher, if they had lent it, on bond or hill, to an orthodox liorrowor, 
or even (leposilod it, on receipt, with a hanker h(‘longing to the esta- 
blishment. Por ail executor, with fie(3 Funds in his hands, is full 
debtor to the testator’s lcgatc<‘.s, and is as much bound to pay, umler 
the testament, as a borrower is under his bond. ’I'liose wlio bchmg 
to the great establishment of the Church of England, it should also 
be considered, are but sectaries in Scotland, and depend for their 
protection on the same toleration which has now hcmi extended to 
Unitarians. It would probably startle even the defemler, however, 
if it were made a question, whether a legacy could he recovered, or a 
loan reclaimed, for the purpose of building or repairing an Episcopal 
chapel, or paying the salary of an officiating clergyman.”^ In this 
part of the decision the executor wisely acquiesced. 

* The General Assembly of the General Baptist Churches &c., v, Taylor, 17th 
June 1841 ; Dunlop and Bell’s Reports, vol. Ui., p. 1030. 

Socinus says : — * I would apprize Volaiius, and nil others who are displeased 
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l^uttiiig altogeilier out of view moii’)} riglit to disseiiiiiiato tboir 
opinions in any peaceable way, expediency itself seems to dictate to 
the advocates of Christianity that in a country where so many have 
renounced all reliyion along with the orthodoxy l^ich disgusted them, 
the eiforts of those who would persuade siudi people to embrace na- 
tui jil religion, as being very much better than nouo at all, should, to 
say the hiast, meet with no discouragement from anybody. The reli- 
gion of Socrates and Cicero, of Anthony Collins and Adam Smith, of 
hVaiiklin and Jotferson, is infinittdy preferable to theoretical or prac- 
tical Atheism. If natural religion be (as divines and philosophers 
have represented itf) not only tho test by which the claims of every 
professing revelation must bo tried, hut also the guide to a true 
interpretation of what is proved to bo revealed, then the more 
zealously wo cultivate a branch of knowledge so transceiidontly im- 
portant tho better ; and, instead of throwing obstacles in tho way 
of teaching even tho svjfteinivy of natural religion when maturodj 
and well applied, wo should rfj4)ico to see this opinion assorted and de- 
feudod ivith tho utmost learning and ingenuity, confident that thus 
ih(! advocates of rovclalioii would be furnished with the host opportu- 
nities to maintain their cause, and to impress upon attentive mul- 
titudes tho most eHeetive arguments which could be brought forward 
on tho side of Christianity. Herotoforo tho attacks of tho Deists 
have led to tho production of many valuable works, wliicli have taken 
high places in theological libraries ; and il' Christianity is divine, may 
may not Ihe like ellbct be expected in future ? Jlesidcs, the remark of 
(Irotius, that to ciirorco the belief of a doctrine by violence and inti- 
midation is to confess disti'ust in tho fairer field of argument, § may 
bo applied with a slight variation here : if there is a way upon earth 
to render a doctrine suspected, it is to throw impediments in the way 
of its being a subject of controversy. 

wiUi mo for tho opinion [ Uofond relative to the cppcnce and person of Christ, 
that whotlior they know nio or not, by Cod’s help I will not be deterred by such 
invectives and calumnies, nor by the fear of death itself, from defending it, 
unless it bo first shewn to be erroneous ; which it can never be. IN^uy, 1 am 
fully persuaded that it is consonant to truth, and of tlio greatest importance to 
promote the glory of God, and to unfold to men more* fully the w'ay of salva- 
tion.”— {Optra, tom. ii., p. ; quoted in Toulmin's Memoirs of Soeinus, p. 136.) 
Now, suppose a great majority of tho people of England, and consequently the 
bulk of the Legislature, to hold the theological opinions of Socinus, and to per- 
form the duty said iiy the Agnewites and many others to be incumbent upon 
nations and rulers ns such, of promoting God's glory and the true religion (by 
which every hotly aluays understands his own i-eligion), how would the evan- 
gelical minority relish a law iiinkiiig the Sociniau phase of Christianity ‘*part 
and parcel of tho law of England, - - compelling them to contribute to the ex- 
pense of its inculcation in schools and churches, — and annulling all legacies for 
the teaching of “ evangelical truth” ? 

t lieo the extracts from Prideaux and Butler, ante, p. 204 ; from Beattie, 
p. 263 ; and from Taylor, &c., pp. 265-7. 

J See anfe, pp. 206-7. 

§ On tho Truth of the Christion Religion, B. vi., § 7, where ho contrasts the 
methods respectively employed in the propagation of it and Jifphammedanism. 
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Note Q, page U>. 

Cin'iositics of f he S‘thh.iih Mlt<i}ny. 

The Sabbath Alliance, of whose sayinus anil doing.; \m> ha>o hiul 
several opportunities of seeing samples,* was institiiletl at Edinburgh 
on the 1st of. Novoinbor 1847. At a lucetiug of its fvni lulors i hen 
held, soino discussion occurred as to the precise scri]>lui al h:v>is on 
which it should be placed. Ono of the lay niembeis suggested Iho 
propriety of taking for its foundation “not only the Fourtb Com- 
iiiandnient, but various other passages of 8eei;dure, ns hicli shewed tlial 
tho Sabbath was instituted from the creation of tiu* world,’' Ihit tlio 
llev. Dr Dogg and Mr lUackadder «d>je»tod to this proposition, “ and 
contended that the Alliance should ho founded mainly on tho i^\)urlh 
Cominandinont. There (they urged), all lliat had pros iously l>oen en- 
joined and ohsor red was ro-cnact(‘d, and the juvuliar nature of the 
Sabbath was fully explained. Dosidos, it ssas part of the cverlastiug 
law of C4od, binding on all men as such, and espoeially uu nil Chris- 
tians. It was important in fighting this liatllo to take our stand on 
eloar and umiuostionablo ground.”t 

Accordingly, in tlie iirst of their series of Tracis, wo read that — 

“ The Alliance rests upon the Kourtli Counnaudineul, And why < 
Not because the Fourth Commandment intituled the Sabbath; nor 
because tho rest of tin.' I >ihle, particularly the New 4\‘slainent, is silent 
about it; but because the wliole Moral Ij.iw, binding upon all men, 
at all times and in all places, is suntuied uji i)i ilui MVm Command- 
ments. To keep lioly to God one whole day in seven, is as niucli a 
duty of nuiver, sal obligation as roterence paieii(.s and not to take 
God’s name in vain. Much light is thrown by other juiits of Scrip- 
ture on tho origin of tlio Sabhaili, Jind on the right w'ay u\' idisorving 
it; but it is on Sinai that tho Salihath receives its highest sanction. 
It is there that it is incorporated and imbedded in ilnil coinjindiensivo 
rule of morality which must last vvliile tin- world stands. The ft i nine 
laio of rhjht and wroinj, and the Sat, hath, mn.^t non) stand or fail tonethev. 
If the Fourth Vommaudment fjors, all (he others no u'ith it; henrf forth the 
love of God and tht lour of man ctase to he romnmndfd duties, and are left 
merely to the impulse ot fneUmj. The Sabhaili, in tho Fourtli Com- 
mandment, is the great safe-guard of both tables of the law. 

“ All experience boars witness to this. Jjet men give up keeping 
the Sabbath as a moral duty, exactly on the samo footing with iJh‘ 
other duties to God and rnau taiighti in tho Ten Commandnicnts; ami 
what follows? They may profess and try for a little to kei‘p tho Sal- 
bath on tho footing of expediency or the authority of the Cliurc.h, o)* 
some other reason of decency or devotion ; but it is no longer kept in 
obedience to an express law of God. And this is always the beginning 
of great evil. It loads to a lax exercise of private jinlgrncnf as to the 

* Ante, pp. 170, 196, 367, 380, 410, 457. Soi- al«o N'ute If, p. 494 
t Report In the Witneg*, Nov. 6, 1847. 

2 II 
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way of koeping the Sabbath ; for it is all uow matter of discretion to- 
gether. The habit of obedience is broken ; men learn to act upon 
the promptings of their own min([)s, instead of tl^ formal commands of 
(lod ; even the best a^e injured in the whole tone of their religion by 
this sort of assumed indcpondeiice ; and how rapidly, in the case of 
the vast majority, it runs into universal lawlessness, the records of 
cvei'y criminal court in the country can toll. 

“ The Alliance, therefore, stands forth for the Sabbath, not merely 
as good for man, but as made by God ; and good for man, because 
made by God : the Sabbath was made for man. 

“ Hence the Alliance can consent to no compromise — it can pursue 
no half-measures. The entire day, of twenty-four hours, is the only 
Sabhath tbo Alliance knows, for it is the only Sabbath the law of Go'd 
knows. The fiction of canonical hours, or hours of church service, 
and 1h(i notion of restricting the Sabbath-vest to them, is a mere un- 
aifthoriziul invmition, cither of the god of this world, or of the Man of 
Sin.” 

It was thus iriade abundantly manifest, that the Alliance had not 
lapsed a hair’s breadth from the Sabbatarian principles of their Puritan 
forefathers. 

Hut \i is curious that tlio ground which appears so clear and un- 
ci nostionahlo” to them, and which constitutes their main support, is 
precisely that which has been most generally reject od by theo- 
logians from the llclbrrnation to the present day while those pas- 
sages of Scrijiture on which Bishop Ilorsleyf and his followers have 
argued for a Christian i^nhhath (or day of rvH from lalmir)^ arc thrust 
aside by the Alliance ;is of comparatively little importance. Nor is 
the fact less romavkablo, that iiobvitbstanding the satisfaction of the 
Sabbath Alliance with the clcaniosss of their groiuul, the discovery 
was made at the Conference of ih' fCnnhfclical AlUfimr on Christian 
Huion, at Livovjiool, that tliere was ‘Such variety of opinion respcct- 
iim the scriptural ground and authority on which the Sabbath was 
to be based, that it was ileemed prudent and forbearing not to intro- 
duce it amongst the various topics that form the doctrinal statement 
of the comlnon faith” of the association. J 

At the above-mentioned meeting in Kdinburgb, something was 
said as to tbo sinews of war, without which, of course, tho Sabba- 
tarian battle could not bo efllciently fought. Tho Tlcv. I)r Oandlish 
stated, that “ in making a calculation of tbo numbers wlio had signed 
tho various petitions on the subject lately, he found, that if each were 
to give one shilling, the sum of £10,000 would be realized. Tho 
Alliance should therefore take a stand, as did the Anti-Corn-Law 
Jjoague, with tho dote rmi nation to persevere until tho end they had 
in view was accomplished.” In Tract No. I., tho estimated income 
was a little less definitely spoken of— “ the revenue,” it is said there, 
“ must he comincusuratc with tho greatness of the work to he per- 
formed ; funds to the extent of several thousands a-year are indispen- 

* See ante, pp. 119-124, 170, 221, 226, 282, 286-9, 327, 363; also t4m- 
Uorch’s Tkt'oloftia Chriniann, lib. v., cap. xxviii., § 7, &c. 

t Ante, p. 335. 

j See Mr Jordan’s Keport, quoted ante. p. 307. 
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iihley These, however, it is intimated, it would bo impious and un- 
patriotic to doubt the possibility of collecting ; for is the appeal 
not made to Scotland, and is not tho cause tlio Sabbath of her 
God?” Then follows tlio devout oxclamation — “May tho Lord of 
tho Sabbath give wisdom, and courage, and faith to his servants, and 
crown their exertions with his blessing !” 

With what share of the Divine blessing their exertions to collect 
several thousands m-yoar were crowned, will appear from a statement 
of the revenue received during the periods concerning which I havo 
been able to obtain information : — 

ih’om 1st Nov. 1847 to 30th Doc. 1848 (inclmling £100 recoivod 
from each of Mr John Hope of Mdinhurgh, and Mr lleiidorson of 


Park) £1300 0 8 

From 1st Jan. to 31st Dec. 1849 0(51 1 0.^ 

From 1st Jan. to 31st Dec. 1850 814 0 5 j 

From 1st Jan. to 31st Dec. 1852 237 10 8 


Tho last two sums inchule £300 from Mr Hope, and £100 from 
an anonymous donor. 

In a circular of the Alliance, dated 1 1 th Juno 1 810, after mentioning 
the expense of th(3ir general operations, and saj’ing that a largo out- 
lay had hocu incurred in promoting the opposition to Mr Imckc’s 
Bill, tho Coniiniitoo proceed to lament tliat “ At tho same time, the 
receipts since the commcncoineiit of the year to moot tho whole ex- 
penditure amount only to £250 ; so that Ihe Commit lee have been 
obliged to suspend the continuation of their tracts, and the printing 
of documents which they consider essential to the ailvancennnit of tho 
cause, as well as tho visits of tlio Organization Secretary to various 
pjirts of tho country.” This appe<al had the ellbct of bringing up tlio 
yearns revenue to £0G4, Is. Old., as wc bavo seen above, llegarding 
that of 1851, 1 am dostituio of information ; biil» in 1852 tlio amount, 
collected was miscViably small, and, small as it was, suilbrcd diminu- 
tion to tho extent of £203, 12s, Gd., duo to tho treasurci’ on tho4)ro- 
vious year’s account, — so that only a pittance of £3 1 remainbd to 
meet the expenses of 1852. What the linancial condition of this 
once magniloquent Alliance was in FcluMiary 1853, is disclosed hy 
tho following postscript to a circular to tho clergy of Scotland, .solicit- 
ing them to sign a inoniorial against tho ojiciiiiig of tho Crystal Palace 
on Sundays : — “ It would materially contrihiito towaials payment of 
tho expense of this movement, if you wonhl kindly finclosr. a few imiatjc 
stamps tvh.cn you return this donmeut, or ho tho means of transmitting 
any sum which any member of your congregation might bo inclined 
to give.” How are the mighty fallen ! 

In a printed Narrative of the Proceedings of the AUianre, for the Years 
1849 and 1850, p. 6, there is an account of the attempt made by 
certain proprietors of tho Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway (mysidf 
included) to bring about the re-attachment of passeiigcr-carriages to 
the Sunday trains.* A circular which we iasiiod in 1840, and wliich 
bore my signature as secretary of the agitators, is characterized in 
that Narrative as “ replete with misstatements,” wliicli, however, were 

* Sec ante, p. 17. 

2 II 2 
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** rofutod ” by the Committee of the Alliance in a reply wliicli they 
immediately drew up. Some who at the time perused both documents, 
along with a rejoinder by the authors of the circular, were of opi- 
nion that the refuted “ misstatements” had a good deal more truth 
in them than the “ refutation.” 

The scrutineers’ report on the votes given at the Company’s meet- 
ing in August 1849,^' is quoted in the Narrative, without the sUglit- 
ost allusion to the fad, that, at the adjourned meeting to which it 
was presented, two of the four scrutineers formally declared that, in 
their view, the “ majority of votes ” was a majority not “ against 
trains, but only ‘‘ for the amendment” which the Directors had con- 
trived to carry by that unfair device which Sir James Gibson-Craig 
and others protested against as “ incompetent, irregular, and illo- 
gal.”f The Coniinittco of the xVllianco are thus guilty of a flagrant 
“ misstatement” in saying that they give in their Narrative “ the result 
of the division, as reported h// the scrutincPA's'^ 

They charadcri/c this result as “ cvid( 3 nce conclusively manifested, 
tliat the Scottish sliaroliolders wore opposed to the running ol Sab- 
bath trains and after stating the results of the two subsequent 
divisions, as if these ha'd really been trials of strcngtji (which 
it is ovideiit on the very face of tlie results they were nolj), they 
concludo the subject by reporting that “ the soiitimciits of the pro- 
prietary having hem thus nneqnivocnllg declared, Mr Cox expressed his 
intentiorvof rolraining from continuing the discussion at the next sta- 
tutory mooting.” 

If anything lias been “unequivocally declared” by the people of 
Scotland, it is that the Salibath Alliance is unworthy of their sup- 
port ; and the reader will judge whether, in withholding that support 
from ail association which in its own opinion deserves so well to pros- 
per, Ihoy have not merely maintained that character for sagacity and 
practical sense which the inhabitants of North Britain have so long 
onj^ed. 

OTio humility of the Alliance is ono of its shining virtues. “ It is 
alleged by some,” says Tract No. IV., “ that the Sabbath was ap ex- 
clusively Jewish instil ution, and never meant for this more advanced 
dispensation. This statement is most disereditahle to those who make it, 
OLEAULY nioviNO, OS if docs, eiihtr their dishonestg, or ignorance, or in- 
ahilitg to comprehend a cern plain and simple subject. The Sabbath was 
instituted at the creation, more than 2500 years before the Jewish 
economy was set up, and therefore it has nothing peculiarly Jewish 
about it,” &c.§ 

Now, as tlio “ most discreditable statement” in question has beou 
mado, either expressly or in effect, by Luther, Cjilvin, Molaiicthoii, 
Boza, Bucoi-, ^Zuiuglius, Cranmer, llidlcy, Tyiidalo, Frytb, Knox, 
Chillingwortb, Taylor, Miltou, Baxter, Barrow, Barclay, Limborch, 
Paley, Wbatoly, and Arnold ;[! these, and such as these, are the men 
of whom the modest and erudite Alliance pronounces, cjc cathedra, that 

* Antt, p. 20. t Ant€, p. 21. t P- 25- 

§ Tract No. IV., entitled “ The Snnetitication of the Sabbath the Duty and 
the Privilege of All,'* p. 2. 

il See the ivferences in note p. 482. 
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in making it they have clearly shewn themselves to bo knaves, fools, 
or moat discreditably ignorant persons ! 

Again, in the same Tract, page 3, wo read : “ With respect to tho 
change of the Sabbath from the seventh to tho lirat day of tho week, 
there is ample evidence to satisffj anu reasonahle inqifircr that tho apostles, 
by whom it was iiitroiluccd, acted under tho authority of Christ. 
There is no special enactment in the New Testament regarding this 
change; hut there are soveml circuiustaiices which, taken together, 
clearly shew that it was of Divine ap))oiiitmout.'’ 

Here every one of the eminent theologians just named is hy a stroke 
of the pen excluded from the category of “reasonable im|uirers,” 
able to appreciate “ clear” evidence set Ijefui o them ! Not only did 
these blind men fail to discover in the “ circumstances” roferroil to, 
any proof of a change of tho Sabbath to tlie lirsl day of the week, but 
oven if they had been satisfied that the change was “ clearly shown” 
•by those circunistancos, they would still ha\c lu en so unreasonable 
as to ask for proof that the Sabbath, so cliauged, had been imposed 
upon the tj entiles. 

But, allowing that tlio Allianco may lawfully form as low an esti- 
mate as they please of tho reasonableness of ihose theob»gians wdio 
cannot find in Script iin) what they sc(‘ so clearly in its pages, still 
they arc hy no means entitled to indulge in such a gigantic misrepre- 
sontatiou as the following, which is contained in N«». I. oftlioir Tracis 
for the Train, ])ago t : — “ That there is,” they say, “ siiirudeut ovitlonco 
to prove that this (the cliauging of tho day) was done by ilivinc au- 
thoyty, IS AflMITTi:!) nv THK COMAKiM rOX.^KNT OF TIM-: (’IMIISTIAN 
WOULD, and nred not, thcnforc, he cnlanjcd njhnt ” !!! 

In Tract No. III. they say, “It Inu L-eon frequently (d served as 
matter of surprise, that our opponents, while ihoy deuoiiuco our iutor- 
foroiice in tliis molter as uiiroiiMUiahle and intolerant, uniformly de- 
cline ■entering into the controversy with ns.” But the publication of 
sundry books and pamphlets by their oppononls during the lasj few 
years has renioAod tliis ground of surprise; and it must ho allowed 
that on my part, at least, there is no iiinvillingiiess to gr.ttify tho Al- 
liance l>y entering deeply enough into the cuiitrovers\ they court. 


Notk II, p. 1(). 


The Scriptuial tironnds vj tin- Sahhalh,’^ 

In The Shorter tjntecinsm of the Churcli of Scotland, ilrawu up h} 
the Assembly of Divines at Westmiusicr, and adopted hy tho Jh-es- 
hyterian Churches of yreat Britain as an accurate exposition ofGod^s 
truth, the following clear and concise statomeut of doctrine coiicorn- 
ing the Sabbath is to he found : — 

* Before perusing this article, the reader is solicited to couHider attcutUcly 
the observations ef Locke which are quoted ante, p. 130 1. lie may thus be 
helped to dismiss prepossessions, and to weigh the evidence and argumentK with 
a pure desire fo know the truth. 
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“ Q. 40. What did God at first reveal to man for the rule of his ohedi^ 
ence ? 

“ A, The rulo which God at first revealed to man for his obedience, 
was the moral law (a). 

“ Q. 41. Where is the moral law summarilt/ comprehended ? 

** A, Tho moral law is summarily comprehended in the ten com- 
mandments (h). 

“ Q. 42. What is the sum of the ten commandments ? 

“ A. Tho sum of tho ten commandments is, To love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength, and 
with all our mind; and our neighbour as ourselves (c). 

“ Q. 43. What is the preface to the ten commandments ? 

i* A. The preface to the ten commandments is in these words, ‘ I am 
tho Lord tliy God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of tho house of bondage’ {d\ 

“ Q. 14. What doth the preface to the ten commandments teach us 9 

“-/I. The prefacc*to tho ten commandments teacheth us, That be- 
cause God is tho Lord, and our God, and liedeomer, thorolbre we arc 
bound to keep all his coininandmonts (t’). . . . 

“ Q. 67. Which is the fourth commandment 9 

“ The fourth commanduiont is, ‘ llomcmbor the sabbath-day to 
keep it holy. Six days slialt thou labour, and do all thy work ; but 
tho seventh day is tho .sabl)ath of tho Lord tliy God : in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy sou, nor thy daughter, thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor Ihy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates : Eor in six days tho Lord made heaven and earth, 

(rt) Uom. ii. 14. Tor \\lion tho Oontilcs, which have not tho law, do by 
nature tho thinge contained in the law, those ha\ing not the law, are a law 
unto thcniflelvvB: Vcr. 15. NN'liich shew the w^ovk of the law written in their 
hearts, tiieir conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean 
while excusing or else accusing one another. Uom. x. 5. For Moses descriheth 
the righteousness which is of the law, That the man which docth those things 
shall live by them. 

(?*) “ Dcut. X. 4. And he wrote on the tiibles, according to the first writing, 
the ten conimniidmoiits, which the Jjord spake unto you in the mount, out of 
the midst of the fire, in tho day of the assembly : and the liord gave thorn 
unto me. 

(c) '*Mat. xxii. 37. .lesus said unto him, Thou shult love the Jmrd thy God 
with all thy heart, and with nil thy soul, and with all thy mind. Ver. 38. 
This is the first and great cominaiidment. V'er. 39. x\nd the second is like 
unto it, Thou shult love thy neighbour us thyself. Ver. 40. On these two 
commandments hang all tho law and the prophets. 

(d) Exod. XX. 2, 

(e) ** liuko i. 74. That he would grant unto us, that we, being delivered out 
of the liaud of our enemies, might serve him without fear. V^er. 75. In holi- 
ness and righteousness before him, all tho days of our life. 1 Fet. i. 15. But 
as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conversa- 
tlou ; Ver. 10. Because it is written. Be ye holy ; for I am holy. Ver. 17. 
And if ye call on the Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to every man's work^^l^s tho time of your sojourning here in fear : Ver. 18. 
Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, from your vain conversation received by tradition from your 
fathers ; Ver. 19. But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot. 
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the sea, and all that iu thorn is, and rested the seventh day : where- 
fore the Lord blessed the sabbath-day, and halHI^’ed it’ (/). 

“Q. 58. What is required in the fourth commandment ? 

“-il. The fourth couimaudmont ’rcquiroth l!ie kccpiiii; holy to God 
such set times as ho hath appointed in his word ; expressly ouc whole 
day in seven, to bo a holy sabbath to himself ( 7 ). 

“ Q. 5y. Which da u of the seven hath thnl atnnnnUd to he the WteJclu 
sabbath? 

“ A, From tho boginiiingof the world to the ivsurroctiou of Christ, 
God appointed tho seventh day of tho week to ho tlie weekly salibath ; 
and the first day of tho week over since, to continue to the end of tho 
world, which is tho Christian sabbath {h). 

“ Q. 60. Hou) is the sabbath to be sandtjitd ? 

“ yl. The sabbath is to be saiictifuMl by a holy resting all fhat 
day (a), oven from such wordly oinploynuMits and recreations as arc 
lawful on other days (k ) ; and spending the wliido time in the public 

(/) “Tixod. XX. 8-11. 

(</) “ Deut. V. 12. Keep tlie sabbath-day to saiictby it, us tho Lord thy (U»d 
hath coininaiidod thee. \’cr. 13. Six days tluui hhalt labour, and ilo all thy 
work; Vor,. 14. But th<‘ seventh day is the sabbath of tlie Lord thy (hid : iu il 
thou shuU nut do any work, thou, iior thy son, nor thy ilaio^hter, nor thy iituri- 
servant, nor thy muid-Fervant, nor thine ox, nor thine usk, iioi'an^ ot thy cuttle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy gales; that Ihy niun-servant and thy maid- 
servuut may rCvSt us well us ihmi. 

(4) ** (len. ii. 2. And on the seventh day (Jod ended his w'ork which he had 
made; and ho rested on the .sovcnlli day from all his work wliicli he Intil made. 
Ver. 3. And God blessed tho .seventh day, and '^anetitied it; because that in it 
he had rested from all his work which tJod ereal'Ml and imide. 1 (‘t>r. x\i. 1. 
Now concerning the colleetiun for the saints, as I Jiave or»l«‘r to the 

churches of Gulatin, even so do yc. V\‘r. 2. l^p»>u the first day of (he week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as (lod hath jirospercd liiin, tliiil there be 
no gatherings when 1 come. Acts xx, 7. And upon the fii>t day of tin* week, 
when the disciples came together to break bre.d, L’aul pn'ache.d unto them, 
ready to depart on the morrow; and contiiiueil his Sjier-ch until midnight. 

{i) “ Kxod. XX. iS. Kcmemlier the .s.ihbnt)i*day, to kccj> it lioly. Ver. 10. 
But the SGVCMith day is llie nahhath of the Lord lliy tiod : in it llioii sln^Il not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son. d’c. i'..\od. x\i. 20. And Moscs said, Kat that 
to-day; for t«J-day is u salihatli unto the Lord: to-«lay ye hIiuII jiot liiid it in 
the field. V’'cr. 20. Six days ye shall gather it; but on the Ke^unth day, whitdi 
is the .sabbath, in it Iherc .shall be none. V'er. 27. And it came to pass, that 
there went out some of the people on the scvciitli day for to gather, uti<l they 
found none. Ver. 28. And the Lord said unto Moses, I low long refuse yc to 
keep niy commandments and my law.s'f 

{k) “ Nch. xili. 15, In those days saw 1 iiidudah some treading winc-prcsscs 
on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens, which tlu-y brought into Jerusa- 
lem on the sabbath-day : and I testified against them in the day wJierein they 
sold victuals. Ver. 16. There dwelt men of Tyre iiLso therein, which brought 
fish, and all manner of ware, and sold on the sabbath unto the children of 
Judah, and in Jerusalem. Ver. 17. Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, 
and said unto them, What evil thing is this that ye do, and profane tlie sab- 
batb-day ? Ver. 18. Did not your fathers thus, and did not our Go<l bring all 
this evil upon us, and upon this city ? yet ye bring moro wrath upon Israel, by 
profaning the sabbath. Ver. 19. And it came to pash, that when the gates of 
Jerusalem began to be dark before the subha tli, I commanded that the gates 
should be shut, and charged that they should not be ojnied till after the sub- 



ainl private exorcises of God’s worship {1), except so much as is to he 
taken up in tho worlts of necessity and mercy (m). 

“ (i. 61. Wluit is forbidden in the fourth commandment ? 

“ A. Tho fourth commandment forhiddeth the omission or careless 
performance of tho duties required (w), and tho profaning the day by 
idleness (e), or doing that which is iu itself sinful (p), or by unneces- 
sary Uiouglits, woi*ds, or woiks, about our tvorldly employments or 
recreations ((/). 

bath : and some of my sorvants Hot I at the gates, that thord should no burden 
bo brought in on the sabbath-day. Ver. 21. Then [ testified against them, and 
said unto them, Why lodge yc about the wall ? if ye do so again, 1 will lay 
hands on you. From that time forth came they no more on the sabbath. Ver. 

22, ^1^ nd (. commanded the Lev lies, that they should cleanse themselves, and 
that they should come and keep the gates, to sanctify the sabbath-day. Re- 
iiicinbcr rue, () my (iod, concerning this also, and spare mo according to the 
greatness of thy mercy. 

{1) “ Lake iv. 10. And he came to Nazareth, whore he had been brought 
up : and, ns his custom was, lio went into the syringogne on the sabbath-day, 
and stood up for to read. A<‘tH xx. 7. And upon the first day of the week, d’c, 
U’Uf'r h.] I'sal. xeai. [liticj A (/salm or 80 ii>f for the mhhuth-floyJ] fsa. Ixvi. 

23. And it shall ctano to pass, that from one new-moon to another, and from 
one sal'balli to juiotlier, shall rdl llesh come to worship before me, saitb the 
iifU'd, 

(«#) Mat. xii. /rout v< r<u 1 to 31. At that time Jesus went on the sabbath- 
day tlirougli the ct)vn ; and his disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck 
the oar.«i of corn, and to eiit, Ver. 2. Hut when the Pharisees, dc, Ver. 12. — 
it is lawful to do well on the snl)hatli-dnys. 

(n) “ Kzek. x.\ii. 2d. Her prie.ds have violated my law, and have profaned 
mine holy tilings : they have pul no dilieronce between the lioly and profane, 
noither Iiavo they shewed dlderenco between the unclean and the clean, 
and have bid their eyes inuii my sabiiaths, and 1 am profaned among 
thorn. Ainos\iii. 5. Hiiyiiig, When w'ill the now -moon be gone, that w’e may 
sell corn? and tlio sabbatli, Hint wo may sot forth wheat, making the cpbah 
Mini 11, and the sliekcl great, and falsifying tho Imbinees by deceit ? Mai. i. 13. 
Ye said also, Hehold, wduit a weari]ie.''S is it ! and ye have snufled at it, saitli 
tho Lord of hosts : and ye brought that which w'as torn, and the lame, and the 
sick ; thus yo hrouglit an ollbring : shoidd I accept this of your hand ? snlth 
tho Lord. 

(e) “Acts XX. 7. And upon the fir.sC day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread, Paul prenclied unto them, ready to depart on the 
morrow; and continued his speech until midnight. Ver. 9. And there sat in 
a window a certain young man imiiicd Eutycluis, being fallen into a deep 
Bleep : and as Paul w'as long prcucliing, ho sunk dow n wdtli sleep, and fell 
down from tho third loft, and was taken up dead. 

(p) ** J'jzok. xxiii, 38. Moreover, this they have done unto me: they have 
defiled my sanctuary in the same day, and have profaned my sabbaths. 

(ij) Jer. xvii. 24. And it shall come to pass, if yc diligently hearken unto 
mo, saith tho Lord, to bring in no burden through the gates of this city on ^he 
sabbath-day, but hallow the sabbath-day, to do no w'ork therein ; Ver. 25. 
Then shall there enter into tlic gates of this city kings and princes sitting upon 
tho throne of David, riding in chariots and on horses, they, and their princes, 
'^he men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and this city shall re- 
main for ever. Ver. 26. .>\nd they shall come from the cities of Judah, and 
from the places about Jerusalem, and from the land of Ilenjamin, and from the 
plain, and from the mountains, and from the south, bringing burnt-ofierings, 
and sacrifices, and meat-offerings, and ineensc, and bringing sacrifices of praise, 
unto tho house of the Lord. Isa, Iviii, 13. If thou turn away thy foot from the 
sabbath, fl’oni doing thy pleasure on my holy cHy : and call the sabbath a de- 
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Q. 62.‘ Wliai are the reasons aniic,ecd to the fourth comnumimentJ 

“ A. Tho reasons annexed to tlio fourth couiinandmeiit are, God's 
allowing tis six dap of tho week for our own oinployincnts (r), his 
challenging a special propriety in the seventh, liis own cxainpio, and 
his blessing the sabbath-day 

This doctrine coincides with that formerly quoted from tho Confes- 
sion of Faith, drawn up by tho Siunc Assembly.'*^ 

The first tiling here taught, then, is, that wlicm God created mail 
Ho gave him, for tho regulation of his conduct, ‘‘ the moral law,*’ to 
which every human being (whether he harr or “ huve tho law’’ of 
Moses or of Christ hesidos) is bound to render ohedienc(‘.'|‘ 

This view', 1 think, is agreeable alike to Scripture and philosophy ; 
although tho Sahhath Alliance says euutcmptuonsly of (ho duties dic- 
tated by (lod through the solo iiRMlinm of man’s conscioin o and un- 
derstanding, that they arc not “coiiimaudi d duties,” hut “ left merely 
to the impulse of fceling.”J As tho groat majorily ot mankind are, 
and over liavo been, ignorant of supernatural icvtrlaiion, the Sahbatli 
Alliance must bo understood as assorting that the Ihnty has always 
left, and at tliis moment leaves, tho mo,>l of his inielligent creatures 
destitute of a moral law worthy of tin' name, 

'J’ho iiexi averment in iln^ Catechism is, that “ tlio moral law is 
summarily comprohonded in ilie ’I'ui Connuandnieiits/’ 

If tliis moan that the l)ocalogiio ilnjoins >ffl Ihi- diilies commanded 
by the law of nature, ami vo oihr than thohc natural duties, the. as- 
sertion is liable to be ctoi trover! <•(! on nn)'<.l solid grininds; for not 
only is tho Decalogue plainly (lUfniifxt as a smntnary of moral obliga- 
tion, 8 but a portion (at least) of llio Fourth Commandment is on all 

liglit, the holy ot'tliu IiorU, lionourtiblc ; aiol shall honour hiiii, not (loi]i'jr Ihino 
own \viiy«, nor tiuUing thino own jileusurc, mu* s|^K‘uking lliinu onmi woimIs. 

(/•; “ Kxo<l. XX. 9. Six tliivs sluilt thou labour, iiml do all tby work. 

. {>) “ I'bxod. XX. 11. For in six day-i tbo liord nnido bc!i\«‘n and earth, the sen, 
and all that in tboiii is, and resti'<l t!n*n‘ventb day : wln-reforc the Lord blessed 
the subbatb-day, and Imllowod it." 

* JSce evUt , p. 3lio. 

t For another srateim'ut of this df>ctnno, aoc the Confession of Faith, ch. xix., 
sects. 1, 2. 

t See pp. 190, 481. In Traet No. III. it is nf^cntcfly as if to prevent 
the possibility of mistake, that “ if the l>ceulogiie is discharged as a moral a)de, 
w*' are left wilhovt any <Ufinitc nandard •>/ m*»ral (p. li;; and, far 

from concurring with the Apostle Faul and the WestriiinsLcr l>i vines as to 
the uni promulgation of the law of iiuLure, the Alliance more than in- 
sinuates that it is only upon the hearts of afl CUrUt s rat^w^ul oncit" that the 
moral law is w'ritten ! The entire passage will bo found m/ra, p. 19 L C. 

§ See Taylor’s Due tor Dubitantiuiii, IS. ii., Cb. ii., ILile ix entitled, “The 
Ten t'oramandiiients of Moses, commonly called the Moral fiaw, is not a perfect 
Digest of the Law of Xature ISaxtcr's Appendix to his Treatise on the Lord’t 

Day, ch. iv., entitled, ** \Vhethcr every AVord in the Decalogue be of tho Law of 
Nature, and of Fcrpetual Obligation i And whether all that was of the Law of 
Nature was in the Decalogue F’ ( UWAs, vol. xiii., p. 50-1;; Harrow’s Kxposi- 
tiou of the Decalogue, at the beginning; llehb'n on the ('hrihtian Sabbath, p. 
201 ; and Uengsfenberg on the IxfvdV D»v. tran-^Iat -d hv .hmio- .\lartin, (Lond^ 
WX) p. 81. 
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Iiandtj allowed to be positive,’^ and it is not be denied that the duty of 
sabbath-observance is by the very words of the precept confined to 
the Israelites, and their slaves, cattle, and proselytes ;t" while the 
Third Commandment again, prohibiting the utterance of the word 
JjflUovAir except upon very solemn occasions, refers to a circum- 
stance exclusively Jewish, and so cannot be a portion of the law of 
nature. J The word occurs not once in the Christian Scriptures. 

* Even iu so orthodox a journal as tho Presbyterian Review the following 
broad admission is made : — " And here, we readily admit that the Sabbath is 
a ceremonial institution, and that the Fourth Commandment cannot be strictly 
termed a moral law. ft forms no part of tho law written on the heart, and has 
no natural and inherent obligation upon the conscience. This would never have 
been disputed had it not been for its position among the ten commandmen#> 
which arc essentially moral. Put that which is in its own nature positive and 
ceremonial, can never become otherwise by any solemnity of announcement, or 
by any association with what is moral. The reluctance of good men to admit so 
plain a point is easily accounted tor, and has led Owen and others to attempt a 
compromise between tiio two opinions, aflirming that it is both moral and cere- 
monial ; moral, becauKe it is a duty to give some portion of our time to (.rod, 
and ceremonial as to the Hevcntli portion. The same, however, might be said 
of the Levitical law regarding tltiics, since it is a moral duty that those who 
servo at the altar Hhoiild llxe by the altar. The whole .iewish ritual is, in this 
respect, moral; for that God is to bo worshipped in some way is a moral duty, 
and that he is to be wor.siiippe<l in tho way of his own appointment is an 
eitually clear moral principle; yet what is ceremonial if the Jewish ritual be 
not? The spirit of the Fourth < Nminmndmcnt is not the acknowledgment of 
God’s right to some portion of our time, for this is acknowledged in every act 
of worship; but it is an aekiiowledgmoiit of bis right to the seventh portion of 
it,-— fin arrangement in whicli there is nothing moral, — a fifth or a tenth por- 
tion of our time being, fur (fuglit we know beforehand, as acceptable to God. 
To prove the ceremonial and positive nature of the Fourth Commandment, it is 
only necessary to adduce our Saviour’s declaration, ‘ That the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.’ This could never have been said of 
any of the other ten [nine ;*] coirimandmcntH. They were not made for man, 
but man was made for them, that thereby lie might glorify God; and heaven 
and earth shall puss away, nay, God himself be changed, ere one jot or tittle of 
*tUo moral law can be disparted from.” — (Vol. i., p. C03, Jan. 183:2.) The writer 
adds ti'idy, that a ceremonial law mny, however, be of perpetual and universal 
obligation. The question is simply, whether God has made it such ? 

These views eoincidc with niiiio, a.s stated ante, pp. 181->7, 217-2:21, 228-0. 

t See anfc, pp. 131, 187. 

J Sec Michuelis's Commentaries on tho Laws of Moses, vol. iv., p. 64 ; 
The Mosaic Sabbath, *l)y n Layman, p. 5; and Godfrey Higgins’s Horse Sah- 
batiem, 2d ed., p. 26 (liond. i833). — As to the declaration, “ I tho Lord thy 
God am a jealous God,” in tho Second Commandment, Mr Higgins observes tj||||t 
this also is a clause applicable only to the Jcivs, and that tho term ^'jealous,” 
as used by us and applied to God, is absurd. Mu God,” says he (p. 77), is not 
a jealous God, but a God of benevolence and mercy, long-suffering and great 
kindness. The term had a peculiar meaning as applied to the Je^vs, and re- 
lated to idolatry, and tho worship of other gods than Jehovah. But it is. ac- 
tually ridiculous when applied to us, and this shews the wisdom in the Catholic 
Church of abandoning tills code of Jewish law, and depending upon the com- 
mands of Jesus Christ. Not a word of Jesus Christ can be -shewn favourable 
to this command” — or at least to the words here quoted from tho reason an- 
nexed to it. 

it has been well remarked that ** the remind given to tho Israelites in the 
Fourth Commandment (in Deuteronomy), that they had been servants in Egypt, 
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If this he a correct view of the matter, and if the question which 
immediately follows in tho Catechism bo there rightly answered, thou 
the meaning of the pliraso sum of the Ten Comruaudmonts” in that 
succeeding question, can be nothing more doliuito than the spirit and 
general object of tho Ton Commandments.’' 

Tiie preface to the Decalogue is next recited ; and here tho authors 
of tho Catechism deserve tho credit of giving it in an nngarblod shape ; 
for tho framers of tlio Communion .Service of the Church of England 
have chosen to quote only the words “ I am tho Jjord thy Uod” — thus 
concealing (as Dr Graves also does, while protending lo give tho pas- 
sage as it stands in Scripture'^) the fact that tliuso to wlium tlio J)o- 
caioguo was addressed were th Isntdiks (Uoite, who had just boon 
teouglit by Jehovali “ out of the land of Kg}pt, out of the hoiiso of 
bondage.”*!’ In tho C(itcchi!<m of the Chiireh of England, liowover, 
tho whole sontcnce is honestly insortod. 

and were on that account to keep the Subbatli^ hs a strong liulioiition, orriitlicr, 
1 ought to say, a conclusive prool*, tliat tho l*'ourLli (.'oniiiinndjiHoil of tho l)octi- 
logue could not have been designed for observance by an} otlicr i>eo|>le.*’ — (7Vi.' 
3lojsnic SiiUntih, p. 7.) Milton, who makes a similar observation on the jifissiige, 
adds — ** (Jr if, as is contended, it is appUeahlu to us inuoiiiuch as m* have been 
brouglit oat of the slavery of a spiritual Kgypt, the iSiildmili ougiit to bo such 
as the deliverance, spiritual and evangelical, not bodily and iegtiL ^ above all, 
it ought to bo*a voluntary, not a constrained obser\anci>, lest wo should bo 
merely substituting one Egyptian bondage for another ; for tin* spirit cannot bo 
forced. To contend theretore that what, under the new dispensation, ought to 
be our daily employment, has boon enjoined as the husinosMof the .Siblmlii o\* 
clusively, is to dispurugo the tiospol worship, and to frustrate rather lliuii eti- 
force tlie coinniandmonts of Uod.*' '{Trviiihv on (^hnaiunt p, C07 8.j 

Every body knows tliut the reason annexed to tho ('ommundiueiit refers 
to tho land of (‘anuan, and hence applies exclusively to the dews. 

Lastly, the Ten (Jommandinents arc expressly railed “ the words of the cove- 
nant" (Exod. xxxiv. 28y, i.€, that coveiiaut between Jehovah and the Israelites, 
of which the Sabbath was the ** sign. ' 

Yet the Kcv. Mr Holden, in hiu treatise on the (Jhristian Sabhath (one of the 
ablest and fairest of its class), declares, after the usual fashion, tliat *' because 
the Ten C'ounnandiiieiits occupy so prominent ii place in the sacred code, and itru 
in all respects so c()nspicuou,<4iy distinguished iroin all the otlior laws of Moses, 
it would be kratioHni to gupiiOfC them dc^hjiu'i! Jot' the foirjifo.'teif of ft ti'inffuntrtf 
dUpenstAtitn. " — {The Chrifti'iu Sabbath ; or an Intnnry into the Jie/if/bnis Ublitfo- 
lion of Keepiwj Holy one Hay in Seven, iiy the Kcv. (.ieorge lioldfui, A.M. 
Loud. 18:^5, p. 185). In a feeble attempt which ho makes to got rid of tho 
contrary indications, he overlooks the iuupplieahility of tho epithet “jealous” 
to the Heavenly Father of the (Jhrlsliaii rtcriptures. 

* Sec ante, p. 18*2. 

T t “ This passage being a part of the words which Hod spake, and occurring 
as it does in the very middle of the sentence which Hod spake, the oflieiating 
minister is by the forms of the church service made to say, in ell'ect, that w hieh is 
false. True it is that Hod did speak the words wldeh the mini-'ler repeats, but 
equally true is it -that Hod spake others also ; and what, 1 ask, would be tliouglit 
of the witness who, in giving testimony b) that which he heard another person 
say, should state very faithfully a portion of what was suid, but for a purposo 
of his ow^n omit to state the whole of it ? Now the passage in the (;(>miinind- 
ment omitted by the minister, because it relates only to the .lews, is omitted 
for the purpose of turning the attention of the congregation aslile for the tiiiu! 
from theinferenco which might otherwise preseut it'telf to them, that the De- 
calogue was addressed to and intended for the dews alone.*’ (The Motaic Sab- 
bath, by a Layman, p. 8). 
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I’his proftico to tho Decalogue, the Westminster Catechism pro- 
rotjils to say, “ toacheth ws, that because God is the Lord, and our 
(Jod, and Itcdeciner, therefore wo Jire bound to keep all his command- 
iHcnts.” On which I shall only remark, that our obligation to keep 
all tho commandments of God is too plain to need tho support of so 
faneiful an argument as that wo, being God’s spiritual Israel, redeemed 
by him from a spiritual Egypt and house of bondage, are as much 
hound to obey tho commandments given to us, as tho Israelites were 
hound to obey those given to them. 

’riio next question above quoted is, “ Which is tho Fourth Com- 
mandment ?” in answer to which is repeated the copy of the law in 
Exod. XX. 8-1 1, in preference to that in Dout. v. 12-15.* It thus 
appears that tho Westminster Assembly considered only 07ie of tlnf^ 
editions to ho genuine ; nor believed, like a modern Ih’osbytorian 
critic, that the reusuns annexed to both copies wore uttered at Sinai, ^ 
and inscribed liy tho Deity on tho tables of stono.f Their induce- ’ 
mont to priifer iho copy in Exodus, was no doubt its coincidence with 
tho narrative of the creation in Clencsis : hut had they known all 

* liDth copies uiM‘ (|uotod j>. S>5. — A third copy, greatly different from 
tlicse, is found liy Mr Newman in I'ixodus xxxh . 14-28. See hiy History of 
the Hebrew Monarchy (hondon, 1847), p. 134. 

t See an article on the Kev. lladcn MowoU's (Jonncctioii of jfatural and Di- 
vine Truth, in tho rresb^teriaii licvicw, vol. x., p. 732 (May 1838). With re- 
lercuco to Mr I’ow oil's suggestion, iliut tho narnitivc of the creation in Genesis, 
being flatly at variance with goologieal faets, cannot now be reasonably regarded 
as more than an “ apologue and parable,*’ for instructing the dews in tho 
'• greatness ahd majesty of the 1 >ivine power and creative wisdom,” the reviewer 
asks- “ May not the ])lagu»»8 (»f I’igypt, and the giving t)f f he law, be the ‘ dra- 
niuiic action' of a falde intonded to com iiiee us of the Divine justice ? And can 
we eten b<s sure that tlie gospel history <loea not employ ‘figure and poetry* 
throughout ‘ for tin* betb’r enfoicemejit of its objects Mr Towell has not de- 
fined the limits, because he could not. If one serious narrative of Scripture is 
to be treated us a fable, so must the w'hole. Their’a is a common cause undone 
position. Thus, if from its place in the Decalogue, the six days’ creation is not 
entitled to be received as literal history, so neither is the delivgi’ance from 
Kgypt. Uotli are given as reasons for tho obscrvaiiee of laws, — both were 
h'rcil iu the conruc of th(U stiorl hut must !>ole}un address that ever came from 
heitvrn to earthy — and both were recorded htj the fnijer of Hod on the same 
htide of .-itoney without the shi/ktest hint that the one was not equally real with 
the other. And if sueb sanction shall not procure acceptance for the statement, 
no explicitness of Iniiguuge, nor .solemnity of asservation can. Mr l^owell is an 
advocate for the right of reason to judge of the anterior probability of revela- 
tion. We would unIv him what notions regarding it such a system of accomp- 
datod fables and groundless sanctions is ^tted to inspire f Does it not reddll 
it to a series of diHclo.sures Adhere the sagacity of the creature presses hard upon 
the concessions of the Creator ; and by detecting the inconsistencies of the his- 
tory niid tho futility of the sunclinns. is continually superseding the old, and 
calling for new precepts and revelations, which, on undergoing similar scrutiny 
shall become antiquated in their turn ? If the Jew was bound to observe the 
Sabbath, because he believed the world to be created in six days; whilst the 
geologist is, according to Mr Powell, released fi*oni this obligation ; what secu- 
rity is there that the historical enforcement of other precepts shall not be made 
equally void, and their consequent obligation nullified 'f' 

These are serious questions for all who think the Hebrew Scriptures an in- 
dispensable part of tho foundation of moral duty, or (like the Sabbath Alliance) 
till' only ettible fonndativn thereoi. 
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that Astronomy and Geology havo since rovoalod to their choice 
would prohahly havo hoen dilYercnt ; they would have adopted that 
edition ivhich assigns the delivcranco from Kgypt as tho reason for 
instituting the Sabbath — instead of that other edition which, if tho 
Pentateuch be an inspired production, must henceforth bo added to 
the list of vitiated passages which, for centuries past, every Inblical 
scholar has recognised as occurring in tin* Mosaic writings.* It is 
romarkablo that on tho only recorded occasion on which Jesus al- 
luded to tho creation in eoriiioxion with tho Sabbalh, ho disconnto- 
nanced, in pointed language, the notion that God liad over ri‘sled from 
his work: “ J(v Father ivadrtli hithninj"'* said ho, ‘‘ and I work ;"'f 
— a declaration not easily reconciled with tho passagi's wo havo b<*en 
4)nsidering, or with the romarkablo stalomont in Kxod. xxxi. 17, 
that “ in six days tho Lord made heaven and earth, and on tho 
seventh day ho rost(‘d amt wan rt firnhnJ.*' That the labours of crea- 
tion wore executed in a very diUVronl onler, and during an iininenscdy 
longer time, than Urn ll(d)rew narrative represents to us, is now 
readily confessed and explicitly promulgated ecmi by Scottish writers 
of unqiiostionalde atlachiiicnt to tlio ortluxlox Ihecdogy of tlndi 
country.J. 

It is next stated in the Catechi'Ui, that “ ilie V^)nrth ('oinmand- 
ment roqiiireth tho keeping holy to God nnrh sd //xns as )»e hath ap 
pointed in his wor<l ; expressly one whole day in s«!Ven, to be a Indy ►‘^ab- 
bath to himself/' llerelbo niontion of “ set linn s'’ in general, seems 
iiitoinled to meet tlio views of some who, like Philo and others,^ might 
regard the Fourth Commandment as a sumniMry of the ceremonial 
law, and who might think the observance of all iln* Mosaic festivals 
incuiriboiit, if not upon tho whole Cliristian (liurch, at l(‘ast. upon 
its Hebrew members. But wlialover the Divines may have intcinle,d 
by the words in question, there is no possibility nf misinnb*rslan(liiig 
why they say ** one whole day in seven,” instead of “ lln^ seventh 
day;” the phraseology adopted being well fitted to avoid the iiicon- 
veiiicnco of limiting tin; application of tin* precept to tin* original 
Saturday. Accordingly, in answer to Question rv.Hh, we n*ad that 
“ from tho heginning of the world to tins resurrection of Christ, Go«l 

* 8ee antCf pp. 94, 182. 

t Jobi^ V. 17. See autry pp. 75, 70. -'ihi* pious iiuil ^ cry ciniiiont imturalist 
Rtty, in the preface to his Wisdom of God Muiiifestcd in thci Works »>f Creation, 
says,— By the works of creation, in the title, I moan ilie vkorks creat<;d hy 
at first, and by him conserved to tbU day in the sumo state and condition 
ilFwhich they were at first made; for conservation, according to the judgiiioui 
both of philosophers and divines, is a continued creation.” 

X See Mr Hugh Miller's First Impreshions of Kngland nnd its I’coido, 
ch. xvii. 

§ See anu, p. 186. — “ With regard, says Milton, “ to the doctrine of those who 

consider the Decalogue as a code of universal morality, 1 am at u los*4 to under • 
stand how such an o]>inion should ever have prevailed; these cointmindineiit*^ 
being evidently nothing more than a sunmiary of the whole Xlosaic law, us 
the fourth, in particular, is of the wliole ceremonial law ; which there- 
fore can contain nothing applicable to the Go.spel worship.”— we* on 
Christian Doctrine, p, 608.) Calvin also appears to have viewed tho Decalogue 
as such a summary ; as Ifengstenberg observes, in his treulitic on the liord's 
Day, p. 81. 
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appointed the seventh day of the week to be the weekly sabbath ; and 
the first day of the week ever since, to continue to the end of the world, 
which is the Cliristian Sabbath.’’ 

Hero it is affirmed that in virtue of the Fourth Commandment, 
altered, as to the day of the week, by God himself at the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, all Christians are bound to keep holy tho Sunday, 
precisely as the Jews were ordered to keep holy the Saturday. This 
implies, 1. That the Fourth Commandment was imposed upon all 
men ; 2. That it is still in force ; and, 3. That we have sufficient proof 
that tho day to be kept holy was changed by the Divine Legislator, 
at the resurrection of Jesus, from the seventh day of the week to the 
first. 

As to tho first of those assumptions, reference is made to my former 
attempt to .shew that the Law of Moses (including tlie Decalogue) 
never having been promulgated to tho Gentiles, cannot be binding 
upon any but tho Jews, if indeed now even upon them.* Supposing 
that attempt to have been successful, tho second assumption may freely 
be granted ; since, on the sujiposition made, the question whether laws 
which havo never hound the (iientiles, continue (wholly or partially) 
in force, is important to only tho Jews. It is a general opinion 
among theologians that tho entire Mosaic law came to an end with 
Christ ;f but in tho standards of the Churches of England and Scot- 
land, followed in this particular by the Sabbath Alliance, the Deca- 
logue is excepted Irom the .abrogated mass.J It has however been 

* AntCf pp. 1G4-Il)8. Sco also 222- 225. 

t See ante, pp. 110-122, IGO, 184. 

X Although the law given from God by Moses, as touching ceremonies 
and I'itos, do not bind Christian men'’ ( 7 . r. whether Jews or Gentiles), 

nor the civil procejjis thereof ought of necessity to be received in any cora- 
mon\vonUh ; yet notwithstanding, no (’hristian man whatsoever is free from 
obedience of the Goinmaiulincnts which are culled moral.”— {Article VII, of 
Church of Enffland.') 

Tho omission to sprrifu here tho Commandments which are called moral” is 
very remarkable. It indicates, I think, that the framers of the Article wished 
to avoid the dilllculties which the Fourth Commandment must have occasioned 
had the Decalogue been explicitly named. See ante, p. 289. But no such ob- 
scurity was found needful by the Puritans — whose doctrine is thus expressed : — 

V Besides this law (tho Decalogue), commonly called moral, God was 
pleased to give to the people of Israel, ns a church under age, ceremonial laws, 
containing several typical ordinances; partly of worship, prefiguring Christ, 
his graces, actions, sufferings, and benefits; and partly holding forth divers'in- 
structions of moral duties. All which ceremonial laws are now abrogated 
under tho Now Testament.'’ — ( B cammster Vonfesnon of Faith, cl\i, xix., § 3.) 

This view is adopted by the Sabbath Alliance, who, in their Tract No. 
111., p. 2, say— We maintain that the Sabbath [law] is a moral statute, be- 
cause it is embodied in the moral law of tho Decalogue, which is of perpetual 
and unchanging obligation. This, wo are aware, has been denied; but that 
denial i^oee to utiseule the very foundationt of morality. If the Decalogue is dis- 
charged as a moral code, we are left without any definite etandard of moral prac- 
tiee i wo havo no rule by which we can determine what is moral and what 
ceremonial in other parte of Scripture — what was of temporary, and what is 
of eternal obligation. But is this the case ? Is it not, on the contrary, ap- 
parent that the law of the Decalogue stands out apart from all the pre- 
scriptions of the Levltical economy ? Is not this apparent, from the very form 
in which it was given — uttered out of the midst of the fire, and the cloud, and 
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argued with great ingenuity, by Dr Taylor of Norwich and Dr Priest- 
ley, that 110 part of the Jewish law has been repealed ; although 

thick darkness, by the voice of the great Lawgiver himself, inscribed by His 
own dngers on tables of stone, and ordered to be dcopt enshrined in the ark of 
the covenant? Is it not said that He 'gave the law of tlic Ten (Command- 
ments, and he added no more ?' He added a great many more ccrciuoiiial, but 
no more moral precepts than these ten, /or it in a standard, comi^rdimdinif 

all moral duty j and he gave no less then these ten, for it is an unalterable 
and inviolable standard, and no man dare diminish the number. And is not 
the same apparent from the very nature of the commandinents ? So did'orent 
from the ceremonial and civil enactments of the ancient law, which are founded 
on the good will and pleasure of the legislator, this law contains the very sum 
and substance of morality — love to (iod, and love to man ; and its precepts are 
based, not on the positive will, but the pure nature of (iod himself — iiucluvng- 
ing and immortal as his ow n holiness, of A\luch it is the transcript. And what 
proof have wo that any part of this heralogiie was ever iiUere<l or abolished ? 
Isifnot, on the contrary, the very law which the Apostle ileclarcs is holy, and 
just, and good ; the law which man had broken, and widch the !;(avioiir of man 
obeyed — which lie ‘ came not to destroy, but to fulfil ;* — that law which was 
WTitten on his own licart, and which is written mi the hearts of aV his renewed 
ones — that law which faith does not make void, l>uf cstaltlishett - tiie same law. 
in short, hy wdiich men .shall bejudged at the lust day, and of which it is said, 
that ‘ whosoever shall keep the whole law', ami yet ollcinl in one point, he is guilty 
of uU 'f’ In this eternal code of duty is the precept of the Sabbath embodied 
- we might suy imbedded, and that so firmly that it cannot l>e wrenched out 
without destroying the unity and ciidungeriiig the stability of the whole fabric. 
There is s(»melhing positive or arbitrary, we grant, in the fourth precept — even 
the jircciso portion of time appointed the seventh ; but tl»e foumlalion of the 
precept lies deep in the moral nature of Hod, tliat a cerlain portion of our tiirio 
must be devoted to his service j and even the .selection of the si'vcnth portion, 
being the dictate of infinite wisdom, and not b'ft to human capri<‘ 0 , must l»n 
regarded as having a moi'al bearing tow'ards u.s, founded on the very constitution 
of man, and the very nature <»f things. Hut not only does tin* law of tho Sab- 
bath form juirt of the Decalogue, it occupies a place in its very centre, and 
may he said to be the connecting Jink hctweeii the dulit^s of the first iiiul Kcroiid 
tables. It partakes of tho piety of fhe one, and the l>eiH!\olenco of tin;^ other. 
While it enjoins us to take rest ouriM'lves, it commands, us to give rest to all 
that belongs to us,- ‘ On it thou shalt not do not any w ork, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates.’ Thus it corresponds with tho sum of 
the second table, — * Thou shalt love thy neiglihour as thyself.’ If this /fceccpt 
were to he droi>iied from the Decalwjue, wr thru would have laws Wfainst rohliny 
peofde of their nwrtey, of their lives and yntd nauie^ hut none ayaiust robhiny them 
of their tiine. The working man would he entirely at the merry of his master, who 
miyht, without infrinjiiiy on any law, EXACT riloM HIM a life of unremitting toil."' 

lioth the wisdom of the .Sabbath Alliance, and the rate at whicli they appre- 
ciate the law of nature and the law of Olirist, are hero extremely conspicuous. 
But how comes it that in a memorial wdiich they induced certain ** niaBter.s, 
mates, engineers, stewards, seamen, firemen, and others, belonging to the port 
of Leith,” toaddresstolhoshipowners there in order to promote the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the Alliance so entirely forgot the separation of the De- 
calogue from “ all the prescriptions of the Lcviticul ccomuny,” that they made 
the inemorinlists declare that “ God has commanded us to keep his Sabbaths, and 
to reverence his sanctuary ; but, as we are presently situated, we arc unable to do 
either”? — (Narrative of the Proceedings of the Sabbath Alliance for the Years 1849 
and 1850, p. 33.) The Presbyterian skippers of Leith whosigncMl this memo- 
rial (probably without reading it;, have a right to be informed by the Alliance 
where God’s sanctuary is, which they are commanded to reverence. 

* 8ee Dr Taylors opinions ante, p. 167 ; and- Dr Priestley’s Attempt to 
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those celebrated thoologians never dreamt for a moment that the 
(lentiles arc anywise interested in the question. On the other Irand 
Dr llongstonborg, an eminent German “ evangelical” divine of the 
present day, maintains, as some of our own Puritans do,* that the ^Mosaic 
ritual was indeed temporary, hut yet the spirit of the code is a thing 
which all Christians are greatly concerned to study and conform to. “ Tf 
once,” says ho, we acknowledge this law as truly divine, wo cannot pos- 
sibly regard it as repealed, like the Code of Napoleon, or its precepts as 
no more affecting us than those of the Koran. Since the will of God is 
the expression of his nature, no caprice can ho attributed to him, and 
it is impossible that any mcreh^ temporart/ laws can bo given by him. 
Melancthon’s expression, * The law of Moses is not binding upon us, 
though some things which the law contains are binding, because they 
coincide with the law of nature,’ is only partially correct. There cer- 
tainly existed a temporary ingredient in tlie Mosaic law, and for this 
reason it has no longer any force as an outward letter, and may often 
be neglected Avith propriety, so far as the letter is concerned. J3ut if 
this form, which was only intended to last for a time, bo removed, and 
thus the spiritual element Ix' obtaim^d in its purity, tlie latter is of 
no loss importance to us tlian to the people of tlie Old Testament, Wo 
are not free to choose whollicr wo will follow it or not. To reject it, 
would ho to resist n<»d. 

“ This view of tbo importance of the Mosaic law to the Churcb of 
the New Testament,” conUnnos llengstcnbcrg, “ has boon assented to 
by M. Weber, amongst modern tlicologians, but not fully developed. 
Ho confines it to tho J.)ocalogne, instead of ( xiending it to the whole 
of the Mosaic law, not excluding that part of it Avhich is commonly 
called tbo ceremonial laAv. Tho separation of the Decalogue from tho 
rest of tho Pontaleuch, of tho moral Jaw from the eoromonial, is her(' 
also an arbitrary proceeding. The moral law is no loss abolished than 
tho ceremonial ; the coremoiiial law^ is as eternally binding as tho 
moralfir To maintain the opposite is to deny the divino origin of tho 
former. For if it ho divine, it must contain revelations of tho nature 
and will of God, Avhich are simply elotlied in a form suited to tho pe- 
culiar necessities of tho people of Isratd, Hut Weber’s fundamental 
idea is perfectly correct, that the commandnu nts are not simply bind- 
ing because they are ooiiieideiit Avitli the law of nature, but also be- 
cause they are repealed by God in the Ohl Testament Scriptures. Bi- 
alloblotzky has atfemptml in vain a rofuiation of this. ‘ If,’ says ho, 

‘ a man observes only those Lws of a legislator Avhich appear good to 
him, and loaves the others at his pleasure, lie does not follow this out- 
ward legislation, so much as himself, even though his actions express 
at times tho purport of the law, in sucli a manner that he appears to 

IVovo the Perpetual Obligation of the Jowieih Ritual," in his Thcologic&l Re- 
pository, vol. V., p. 403, ami vol. vi.,’ p. 1. lie niakos no exception even of ea- 
criiicos ; but should tho temple ever bo rebuilt, still, if it he true (os Bishop 
Burnet intimates in his Exposition of Article Vll. of tlie Church of England), 
that, from the loss of their genealogies, the Jews can no more know whether 
they are of the seed of Abraham or not, or whether there are any loft among 
them of the tribe of Bevi, or of the family of Aaron, then not only sacrifices, 
but many of the other ceremonies, are become impossible. 

* See OHf^, pp. 174, 179,224,225. 
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regulate his life by it/ If in this argument the supposition applies 
to the present case, the conclusion would bo equally applicable. Jiut 
is this the fact ? It is not at pleasure tliat the eternal substance is 
separated from the temporal form, but according to fixed laws. To 
the latter, only that can belong which can he proved from the nature 
of the theocracy to refer especially to it. There may be dilVorences of 
opiniou as to particular points ; but where these do not iirisi*, it is not 
left to a man’s own pleasure to obey or not. lie who does not obey, 
manifests his contempt of God as clearly as a disoheilient memher of 
the old covenant. Upon this view, the entire question of the validity 
of the Decalogue in tlio Christian churcli roNis. 4’ho elVect wliich it 
has produced upon the churcli in every country proves that its eom- 
inaiids are something very ditVonmt from friendly counsels. Tliey aro 
not subordinate to the law of uatiiro, hut on a par with it ; the man- 
ner in which they aro drawn up, the events which attended their pro- 
mulgation, and the solemn sanction wliich they ivceived from tied, 
secure for them elfeets \Nliicli the law of nature, ho\iever drawn np, 
will never produce. Many a man has heoii kejifc from th(‘ sin by tlie 
law of Sinai, * Thou slialt not commit adiillery,’ echocfl loudly within 
him, when the law of nature, which is so easily obliterated and si- 
lenced, would never liave preserwd litm from it. 

“ AVe have so striking a confirmafioii of the views we have just 
stated, ill an expression of Christ's, that we need not look for any fur- 
ther Scriptural proofs. It is the passage contained in Malt. v. 17* 10, 
‘ Think not that 1 am come to destroy the law, or the jiroplu'ts ; 1 am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say uiilo you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no w ise pass from 
the law^ till all bo fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these least cominaiulments, and shall teach men so, ho shall bo called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven ; luit whosoever shall do and teach 
them, tlic same shall bo called great in the kingdom of licaven.’ The 
prophets aro mentioned hero, not as foretellers of the future, hut as 
prcaclicrs of the law, as in ch. vii. 12 ; xxii. If I. This appears from 
the use of tho word or, not ‘and,’ and is confirmisl by the whole con- 
nection, especially by the word for in vcr. It:^, in wliitdi tho law .and tho 
prophets aro classed under the general name of law. In ver. 19, too, 
only the commandments arc nioiitioned ; and I be design of the whole 
paragraph, to which these verses servo as an introduction, is evidently 
to prevent a false opinion a.s to tho relation of the law to the now eco- 
nomy, so that a reference to prediction would here be out of place. 
Destroying and fullilliog are the direct opposites the one of tho other, 
and, therefore, the explanation given of tho latter, that it consists iu 
doing and teaching, shews that destroying denotes not doing, and not 
teaching. The former aro performed first by Christ himself, and 
partly by his inomhers. Tho parallel passage in Luke xvi. 17, ex- 
plains what tho ISaviour means by ‘ till all bo fulfilled,’ where bo says, 
‘ it is easier for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of tho law to 
fail.’ From this it is evident that tho simplest meaning is tho correct 
one, namely, the law will continue for over, and not fail in any point 
till it is entirely satisfied. 

“ Here, then, .the perpetuity of the law, and its demands upon the 

2t 
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inombers of the New Testament, are expressly maintained. And we 
have no right, arbitrarily, to restrict to one part of the law, the moral 
law, what is said of the tvhole. But there is just as little reason to 
understand ‘ one jot or tittle,’ as meaning ‘ one jot or tittle’ of the let- 
ter. The words of Christ would then stand in direct and evident con- 
tradiction to other statements of the Now Testament ; but the dis- 
course oi‘ Christ which iininodiatoly follows, demonstrates the fallacy 
of such an opinion. The Saviour, in this discourse, goes far beyond 
the letter of the Mosaic Jiaw', whilst he unfolds the idea which Moses 
himself could not fully express, on account of the hardness of the 
people’s hearts. But if that which is coiitained in the idea is to be 
regarded as a real ingredient of the law, this mode of treatment must 
be consistently carried out, and the accidental be separated from the 
essential — the conditional from that which is iiulcpeiidont of all con- 
ditions. And thus no jot or tittle of the true spirit of the law can 
fail.”» 

Now there is a grand fallacy which pervades and vitiates the whole 
of this reasoning : It proceeds upon the baseless assumption, that a 
Ijiw given to a particular nation demands the obedience not only of 
the nation on which it has been imposed, hut of evero nation which be- 
comes acquainted with it, Ihough without being subjected to its au- 
thority. f By this obvious flaw^, the argument is so cffcctiuilly deprived 
of all sombliinco of force, that it might hero bo left to its fate without 
a syllable of fartlnu* comment. Nevertheless I shall add the obser- 
vation, that ilio followers of ilongstenhorg must, if they reason at all, 
often iind themselves greatly and unpleasantly perplexed. Nor, by 
what trustworthy rule can tlu^y guide themselves in the delicate w^ork 
of separating those portions of the Mosaic law which arc but “tem- 
porary ingredient," having no longer any force as an outw^ard letter, 
and the removal of which leaves in its purity “ the spiritual element’’ 
that “ is of no less impertanco to us than to the people of the Old 
Tostaniont” ? The (»nly aid w ith which Ileiigstonbcrg furnishes the 
anxious interpreter is this : “ li is not at pleasure,” says he, “ that 
the eternal substance is separated from the temporal form, hut accord- 
ing to fixed law's. I'o tin' lattn\ onia that can heloiuj which can he proved 
from the nature of the thcocraqf to refer cspevialhf to itj'^ Good ! — but 
who is to decitlo whether a thing can or cannot bo proved to have such 
a special reforciico ? licngslonherg himself foresees the difficulty, and 
adds : “ There may ho dillereuces of opinion as to particular points ; 
but where these do not arise, it is not left to a man^s own pleasure to obey 
or noty A wide exception iiidood ! —leaving all men at liberty to 
obey or disobey, for instance, the Fourth Commandment, wdioso spe- 
cial relation to the theocracy is with many a subject not merely of 
doubt, but of utter disholiof.J 

Again ; a time waswhen nobody suspected that the Mosaic lawagainst 

* The Lord’s Day. By E. W, liengstenberg. Doctor and Professor of Theology 
at Berlin. Transliited by James Martin, B.A. Pp. 88-91. 

t See ante, p. 164. 

i As to the differences of opinion which have prevailed about the applica- 
bility of the Fourth Commandment to Gentile Christians, see ante, pp. 119-124, 
322-330. 
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taking interest for money could be ** proved from the nature of the 
theocracy to refer especially to it.” l5id Calvin, then, — wlio, accord- 
ing to Hales of Eton, “ was the fii*st good man that ever pleaded the 
lawfulness of it,”* — commit a sin in accepting interest from his debt- 
ors, in spite of the universal belief of other good niou that he wjis 
contravening Oiod^s law i And if all good men who precotlod Calvin 
might err so grievously on this point, may not all good men now ei r as 
grievously on other points? Nay, if any one man differ from all tho 
world in opinion, has not a case arisen, in which, according to llong- 
stenborg, it is loft to at least that man's plojtsure ioi'hey or not ? Ono 
good man of tbo present centurv, Dr (r raves, has said that the Mosaic 
laws enacting the capital puiiishiiUMit of sons who curso their fathers 
or mothers, or who persist in a career «>f dehauchery and drunkenness 
in (lelianco of parental control, were inirinsically “jiisl and moderate,” 
tho crimes being such as “surely mcriteil inlamy and death and, 
be tho fact so or not, who will iindorlake to “ pmvo from tho na- 
ture of tho theocracy” that those laws reler especially to it,” and 
therefore have ceased to bo binding ? Yet unless tliis ho shewn, the 
consistent follower of Jlcngstcnhcrg must ho an advocate for Mio-onact- 
ment of such laws in every Christian eouiitiy.J The. Mosai<j law for 
tho clean liuoss of the camji, on the otheu* hand, although tho sub- 
stance of it might with signal advantage he made a rule of conduct 
ill every age and among every people, must bo rojectcil as one that 
has passed away, because expri^shf statot to have an ospescial rela- 
tion to the theocracy, linniodiatcly after it. wo read thus, in Dout. 
xxiii. 1*1—“ For tho liord thy (lod walkell) in tho miilst of tliy 
camp, to deliver thee, and to give np thine enemh^s heforo thee : 
therefore shall thy camp bo holy, that ho hee no unclean thing in thoe, 
and turn away from thee.” 

The remark of irongsiorihorg that “ many a man has been kept 
from sin” by tho prohihirion of adulivry in the Sovcnih Commarid- 
ment, seems to ho made in Ao’gctfulnessthat the law of t'iirist against 
unchastity is no loss e.xplicit, and much more exloiisivo, than tho law 
of Sinai. Why should Christians resort for kuowlodgo of llieir <luty to 
the Mosaic law, when, as Milton says, “ the will of (Uni is heal learnt 
from tho Gospel itself ^”§ 

* See ante, p. 180, t anV', p. 100. 

X So far as i am aware, Mas8achusott» is the ^nly part of ('liristcndom where 
any thing like these Mosaic statutes has been oiiucipd. In tlie Laws of that To- 
lony, 1646, ch. viii., § 13, it was decreed thut if afiy child or children above 
sixteen years old, and of suflicieut undorBlanding, hIiuII curse or smile their 
natural father, he or they shall be put to death.*' Ihit this humane qualifica- 
tion was added: unless it can be suflicicntly tcstiaed, that the parents have 
been very uncbriiitiaaly negligent in the education of such children.” The mo- 
dern legislators of the Commonwealth, says Mr l.'omhe, have wisely repealed 
this and many other barbarous and bloody laws for punishing offences, and 
have adopted tho more Christian and the more effectual mctliod of endeavour- 
ing to prevent crimes by tho universal instruction of the people.” — (iVo/r# 
on the United Statee, vol. i., p. 67.) 

% Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 421. As to tho sufficiency of tho (los* 
ped, see the extracts from Ch Illingworth, Bherlock, and Watson, ones, pp. 197-8 
How Utile the ancient Gentile Christians thought themselves obliged to obey 
or even study the Jewish law, appears from a remarkable fact mentioned by 

2 1 2 
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In saying that he whu does not obey manifests his contempt of 
God as clearly as a disobedient member' of the old covenant,” Dr 
Ilengstciiberg is right to this extent — that whoever believes any part 
of the Mosaic law to bo binding on the members of the new covenant, 
and yet disobeys that part, manifests his contempt of God. But no 
Gentile who believes that the Mosaic law was given solely to the Jews, 
and no Jew who concurs with such theologians as hold the Mosaic law 
to bo entirely abrogated, can be guilty of impiety in disregarding what 
seems to them a thing of no olTect. 

With groat reason, too (though in opposition to the Established 
Churches of Britain), lie pronounces tho practice of making a dis- 
tinction between the Dijcnloguc and tho rest of tho Mosaic law, to be 
“an arbitrary proceeding.” When Jesus told his Jewish hearers 
that ho was come not to destroy but to fulfil tho law, they must have 
understood him to speak of the entire Mosaic code, tliis being among 
thorn the sole inofining of “ the law and to say that he meant but 
tho fragment of it composed of the Ten Commandments, is virtually 
to charge him with tho incrcdildc act of wilful deception. If, then, 
it is more likely that the modern system-builders arc mistaken, than 
that our Ijord deliberately spoke in a way calculated to mislead his 
hearers, his declaration, that “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from tho law, till all he fulfilled” (Matt. 
V. 18), presents to our choice only this alternative : either, first, 
that tho whole law of Moses continues binding at the present day 
(?. e,, upon tho Jews and tJicir proselytes, whom it anciently bound) ; 
or, secondly, that it has all been “ fulfilled,” and is now displaced by 
the Christian law which the Apostles promulgated to both Jew and 
Gontilo. Of theso two conclusions, the second is so decidedly the more 
eligible, that it cannot hut be gonorally preferred ; and for those who 
choose it, tho questions regarding the Sahhath will bo, Whether tho 
duty of observing it was imposed by the Apostles upon the Gentile 

Eiispbiiis in liifi Kcclosiaslioal Hintory, li. iv., c. 20. Wo tlicro learn that about 
A.D. 170, a bishop nanioil Onosiinus,* who had never even seen the Hooks of 
tho Old Teacament, an<l was ignorant of their number and names, wishing to 
get information about them, and copies of passages bearing on tlie Christian 
faith, applied for those tOiMclito, bishop of Sardis, who W'as unable to satisfy 
him without going to Palestine for the express purpose of investigation, but 
by this means nnahlcd himself to send Onesimus tho earliest catalogue now ex- 
tant of the Hebrew Scriptures. With this he wrote in the following terms 
** Melito sends greeting to his brother Onesimus. Since in thy zeal for the 
Word, thou hast often desired to have selections from the haw and the Prophets 
concerning the Saviour and the whole of our faith, and hast also wished to ob- 
tain an exact Btatcmciit of the ancient books, how many they w'ero in number, 
and what was their arrangement, 1 took pains to effect this, understanding 
thy zeal for the faith, and thy desire of knowledge in respect to tho Word, and 
that, in thy devotion to God, thou csteemest theso things above all others, striv- 
ing after eternal salvation. Therefore, having come to the East, and arrived 
at the place whore those things w'ere preached and done, and having accurately 
acquainted myself with the books of the Old Testament, I have subjoined and 
sent them to thee, of which tho names are theso.” The original Greek letter 
may be seen in Theodore Parker’s translation of De Wotto’s Critical and His- 
torical Introduction to the Old- Testament, vol. i., p. 87 ; and the foregoing 
English version of it (characterized by Parker as ** faithful and beautiful”) is 
from Palfrey’s Acad. Lect., vol. i., p. 32. 
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Christians ? and, if so, Hou\ and upoa what day of wt:ek, ought this 
new Gentile-Sabbath to bo obscryod ? 

Bishop Burnet, in his Pjxposition of the Seventh Article of the 
Church of England, sa3's: “ It is evident, from tin? whole scope of the 
New Testament, that the Ten Commandments oblige Christians as 
well as Jews.” But what is meant here by the ambiguous word 

Christians” ? No man knew better than Bishop Burnet how dif- 
ferently the Jewish and Gentile Christians were situated in relation to 
the law of Moses; why, then, has ho thus vaguely contrasted Jews 
with Christians, instead of w’ith Christians ? Was it from ro- 

luctanco to what, neverthelos.s, as the Expositor of the Thirty- 

nine Articles, he was conipollodto insinuate — the Ton Command* 
ments are as obligatory iijmn (fentile Christian.s iis they were upon 
the ancient Jews ? And may not Arnold, too, have been tempted by 
the professional necessity of showing re.spect for the Seventh Article, 
to express himself about the obligation of the Eonrili Commamlmont 
with that unusual want of precision which was formerly reniarked ?* 

Dr AVardlaw say.s : “ It has, to my miml, much the appearance of 
quirk and evasion to allege —and yet it has been allegiMl with all so- 
riousness by men of souml judgment ami acute discrimiiiatitm, — that 
it is not yiven to the Jews that the precepts of the Mtjsaio law aro 
binding upon Christians. This is very true ; but it is a mere truism ; 
it has the sound of an argument, hut no more. Kor, to what d(»cs it 
amount ? Only to this, that it is not as given to one man, that a 
command is himling upon another. The law of Cod is not obligatory 
upon you, wboii considered as enjoined upon me. As given to tho 
Jews, it wfi% of course, binding upon tbo Jews only. M^bis is too self- 
evident to bo w'ortby of formal statement. The solo question ought to 
bo, whotlier tlie Ten (^nnmandinonts, uttere«l from Sinai by llie voice 
of God, and by bis finger written on the tables of stom‘, do, or do not, 
contain a summary of the b'ading articles of moral duty. If tliey do, 
tlioy woro binding before, they have been binding since, and tboy must 
bo binding to the end. They have never been bimling, however, cither 
before or since, because they w'ero given to the .lews ; hut they were 
given to tho Jews, hocause they were the principles, universally and 
perpetually oblig.itory, of moral reetitiide.”-|' 

What does Dr AVardlaw mean hy saying that the Ten Command- 
ments, if they contain a summary of the leading articles of moral 
duty, were binding before they wore delivered ? How can a law bind 
before it is enacted ? The law of nature, indceil, of which the moral 
portions of tho Decalogue were a repnhiication, “ was binding before, 
has been binding since, and must i>o binding to the end and this, 
no doubt, is what Dr AVardlaw intend.^ to say, if his strangely inaccu- 
rate phraseology has any signiticatiou at all. That such is its meaning 
appears from the succeeding sentences, in which ho ovoti goes so far as 
to intimate that tho obligation of tho ])ecaloguo upon tho very Jews, 
was uowiso dependent upon tho fact of its having been impo.sed on 
thorn at Sinai. In short, he falls back upon the law of nature (** tho mere 
impulse of feeling” of the Sabbath Alliance), as the law really in force 

* See ante, p, 22]. Holden aleo speaks nmbiguotmly of ** t'hristinna,'* 
pp. 197, 202. 


t Difcouraea on the Sabbath, p. 44. 
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with respect to Jew and Gentile alike ; and reduces the Decalogue to 
a position of secondary importance — that of a mere reminder of duties 
already known to he incumbent. If, then, it was thus subordinate in 
relation to tho Jews to whom it was given, how can it be so vitally 
important as it is generally represented to be, to us, upon whom it 
has never been iinposed-<rwho know tho law of nature as well as the 
Jews did— and to whom tho law of Christ has been superadded for 
tho enforcement of our natural duties, as the less perfect law of Moses 
was to llio Jews 

The opinions of Luther on tho subject before us have to some ex- 
tent appeared from tho brief extracts formerly given from his writ- 
ings, f Other passages are adduced by Ilengstenberg, who observes ; 

“ The distinction, so current in later times, between the moral and 
ceremonial laws, according to which only tho latter has been abolished 
by Christ, wdiilst tho former is valid in all ages and binding upon all 
men, received no support from Luther, lie looked upon tho whole 
law as an outward compulsory letter, only intended for the Jews ; a view, 
which, as we shall shew in tho second chapter, can only bo objected 
to by those who misunderstand it. Thus ho says, in tho work entitled 
‘ Instruction to Christians how to make use of Moses,’ ‘ The law of 
Moses belongs to tho Jews, and is no longer J binding upon us. The 
words of Scripture prove clearly to us, that tho ton commandments 
do not alFoct us ; for God has not brought us out of Dgypt, but only 
tho .lows. We are willing to take Moses as a teacher, but not as our 
lawgiver, except when he agrees with tho New Testament and with 
tho law of nature, . , . N<» single point in Moses binds us. . • . 
Leave Moses and his people alone. Their work is done. He has 
nothing to do with mo, I listen to tho Word which concerns mo. 
Wo have tho gospel. . . . We do not road Moses because ho con- 
cerns ns, because wo have to obey him ; but because he agrees with 
the law of nature, and has expressed this law bettor than the hea- 
then over could. In this way the Icn commandments are a mirror of 
our life, in which w^o sec our defects.’ 

“ To the same ellbct ho says, in tho explanation of the ton command- 
ments : ‘ We must remark at tho outset, that the ton commandments 
do not apply to us Gentiles and Christians, but only to tho Jews. If 
a preacher wishes to force you back to Moses, ask him whether you 
were brought by Moses out of Egypt. If ho says, No, then say, How 
then does Moses concern mo, since he speaks to tho. people that have 
been brought out of Egypt ? In tho Now Testament Moses comes to 
an end, and his laws lose their force. Ho must bow in the presence 
of Christ. . . . The words, ‘ I am the Lord thy God,’ apply to all 
of us, to tho whole world, not because Moses has written them, but 
because God has created, and preserves and governs all.’ And in 
another passage of tho same work, ho says We must stop the mouths 
of tho factious spirits, who sjiy, “ Thus says Moses.” Then do you 
reply, Moses does not concern us. If I accept ^Moses in one command- 

* This point was illustrated ante, p. 222-3. 

t See p. 121. 

I This phrase, “ no longer,** is clearly inaccurate, and may be a mistransla- 
tion of liUther's words. Sec the remarks of Ostrrvald, ante, p. 165. 



ment, I must accept the whole Moses. In that caso I should be obliged 
to be circumcised, and to wash my clotlies in a Jewish manner, aud to 
eat and drink, and dress, and do everything of tliis kind, in the man- 
ner in which the Jews are commanded to do them in the law. 'riiei'O- 
foro, wo will not obey. Moses, or accept liiin. Closes died, and his 
government terminated when Christ came.’ , ‘ 

“ Luther’s opinion of tho Sabhalh, in harmony* ^^ith this general 
view, is so clearly expressed in liis larger Oatecliis.m, that there is no 
necessity to bring forward other passages from his writings. ‘ God 
set apart the seventh day, and appointed it to ho (d>scrvod, and com- 
manded that it should be considered holy above sv)l otbors ; aud this 
command, as far as the outw^ard observance is CiMicenuMl, was given 
to the Jews alone, that they should abslaiii iVoin hard labour, and 
rest, ill order that both man and boast might lie refresbed, anil not 
bo worn out by constant work. Therelbro tins commandment, literally 
understood, does not apply to us Christians ; for it is entindy outward, 
like other ordinances of tho Old Testament, bound to modes, and per- 
sons, and times and customs, all of which are now left free by Christ. 
But, in order that the simple may obtain a Christian view of that 
.w'hich God requires of ns in this commandmeni, obsei vi* that wo keep 
a festiviif, not for tho sake of intoliigeiit and advanced Cliristians, 
for these havo no need of it ; but first /or the utike uf ihi. hodj/, becAuso 
Nature teaches that tho working-classes, servants and maids, v\b(> have 
spent the whole week in their w<»rk ami occupation, absolutely require 
a day in which they can leave otf work, and rest and vetVesb tbeiu- 
selves; and, chielly, in order that men may, on such a day of rest, 
have time aud opportunitj/, surh as they cunld not otlierwisi* have, to ut- 
iend to the iuoi\<hip of (Ital, that so ihey may come in crowds, to hoar 
tho word of God and practise it, to praise tlud, and sing, and pray. 
But tliis is not hound to <uuf paith uiar tiuHy as with llu^ .lews, so that 
it must be this day or that; for no day is in itself better than any 
other, bnCit ought to bo performed daily ; only, because this would 
bo impossible to the mass of tlio jieoplo, wo mn.sl at l(*asl de\olo ono 
day to this purpose. And because Sunday lias bo'*n appointed from 
the earliest times, we ought to keep to this ai raiigoment, that all 
things may be done in harmony ami order, and no confubiun bo caused 
by unnecessary novelties.’ 

* llcngstenUcTg on the lionls Day, pp. 01 03. 'flie itivlicH in the above 
extracts from Luther are as in the tiaiiHlntioii of llenghtonbcrg. 

The some volume supplies some inUire.stingpuriicul.'irsof tho Sabbat urian con- 
troversies in Holland aud Oerinniiy during the 17tli and 18th centuries (pp. 
69-76). Had tho work appeared u fc^w inunths earlier in an Kngli^h dress, i 
should have been able to iucludo them in the History of Moduni .Sabbatarianism, 
in Note F. Among other things, he mentions that it was from ICngland that 
“ the doctrine of tho obligation of tlie Mosaic Sabbath spread to llolluiid. Bomo 
English Puritans, who sought an asylum in SSealand, introduced it. It was 
first published in two works on Ethics, by Cdeinann in 1612, and Teelltng in 
1617,” A long and violent controversy ensued— the same wliicli Dr Loriiner 
(antCf p. 56) represents as having been ** tho signal nnd the instrument of 
spreading relaxed views”! Jt thus appears why the Sabbatarianism of the 
Puritans was called by Dutchmen **fgmentum Angliranum^^* and how' much 
reason I had to be sceptical about Dr Lorimer’s " old Presbyterian Babbath 
of Holland” (ants, p. 62). 
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Luther, theu, (aud with him the distinguished theologians named in 
p. 4S1, as well as Dr Owen, Bishop Horsley, and many others,) teach 
the repeal of the entire Mosaic law at the introduction of the law of 
Glirist ; while the few divines by whom it is thought to continue in 
force, confine its operation within the original limits. 

But the Sabbath; it is said, was adopted hi/ Jesus into the new dispen~ 
sation : portions of the Decalogue were cited by him as Imvs binding on his 
followers ; and thus the Fourth Commandment (though never, it must 
bo confessed, specially recommonded by him to their obedience) was 
hy implication confirmed with the others : in his own person he set 
the example of a strict observance of the Sabbath ; and when the 
hypercritical Pharisees accused him of profaning it, the sanctity of 
the day was uniformly assumed by him iii his defence — which was 
merely an application of the principle, admitted in the abstract by 
the Pharisees thoinsclvcs, thjut “ mercy” is better than “sacrifice in 
other WOE ds, that when a positive duty clashes witli one that is m^val 
(». t‘. natural), tho former must give way to the latter.* 

This ropresontation looks very plausible, as long as we forget that 
Jesus was a Jew, subject to the law of Moses ;f and that from first to* 
last ho addressed only tho Jews, who were equally subject to that law 
with himself.J But as soon ais this fact strikes us, wo must see 
that if the precepts and oxamplo of Christ' inculcate upon us Gentiles 
tho duty of ►Sabbath-observance, tliey inculcate upon us tho observance 
of tho entire Mosaic law ; for to every part of it did he give obedience 
himself, and rocomincnd obcdioiico to his hearors. “ The scribes 
aud the Pharisees sit in Moses’ scat ; all therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do” (Matt, xxiii. 2). This is a plain 
confirmation of tlic whole Mosaic law, as tlio law of those he spoke to ; 
but will any one argue that therefore we ought to circumcise our 
children, or to observe tho Feast of Unleavened Bread? Again, 
in a discussion with the scribes and Pharisees, “ he answered and said 
unto thorn. Why do you also transgress tho commandment of God by 

* idco Holden on the Cliristinn Sabbatli^ ch. iv. \ Wardla\r on the Lord’s 
Day, pp. 142, 221 ; Oliver’s IViz^-Kssay on the Sabbath, pp. 41, 84 ; and 
Candlish’s Sermon on Tho Son of Man Jjord of the Sabbath,” 3d cd., p. 14. 

Hecause Josus ordered a sick man whom he had healed, to remove his bed on 
tho Sabbath (tlolm V. 10-12), and in curing a blind man *‘made clay” and 

** anointed” the man's eyes (John ix. 6, 14), it is concluded by Whately that he 
thereby decidedly and avowedly violated the Sabbath ; on purpose, as it 
should seem, to assort, in this way, his divine authority.” ** The objections of 
tlie Pharisees,” says he, to such an act of charity us healing on the Sab- 
bath-day, may be regarded as frivolous; but the man’s carrying his bed was a 
nianifci't violation of tho Sabbath, and could not be called an act of necessity or 
' charity ; yot is was erprfsgti; commandt’d, on purpose, as it seems, to shew that 
tho * 8on of claimed to bo tho Lord of the Sabbath ; that is, tO have the 
Divine power of dispensing with poeiiive enactments; of the juatneta of which 
, claim the miracle he had wrought afforded pxoor."—(Thouiihta on the Sabbath, 
p. 17.) 1 cannot view the matter in this light : the act appears to me (as it 
does likewise to Dr Wardlaw, p. 148) to be one that may fairly be regarded 
as, in the circumstances of the cose, one of necessity or charity, 
t See ante, pp. 166, 329* 

I See the remarks of Osterxald, ante, p. 106. 
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yonr tradition ? For God connnanded, saying, Honour thy father 
and mother ; ami he that cumih father or mother^ let him die the death. 
But yo say, Whosoever shall say to his huher or his iiiothor, It is a 
gift by whatsoever thou inightos't bo profited by me, and honour not 
his father or his mother, he shall be free. Thus have yo made the 
commandment of God of none cifeet by yonr.|radition‘’ (Matt. xv. 3-6). 
Now hero also, if tlie Sabbatarian argumont be good for any thing, 
are wo not forced to conclude that Je.siis expressly eonfirnied, and 
adopted as a law of Christianity, that article of the Jewish law which 
makes the cursing of parents a capital oUbiice ^ riuiuestiouably wo 
are ; yet Mr lloUlon, who cites the passagi», sees in the wovtls of Jesus 
nothing inoro than a ooniirmation of tk*' Ihetilotnie ! “ 'fhe Fifth 
Conunandment,” says be, “ is here cited, and those who made it of 
none ellect arc condemned ; which implies tlu' perpetual obligation of 
the w’bolo moral law, of which it forms a eonspieuous part.’"*^ Ibitnot 
a word does bo say about the other law wbicJi is liere cited,” jiml 
which, precisely as in the case of tlio I'iflli ( ’ommandment, (bo scribes 
and Pliarisees are condemned for making id* iioii(‘ eHi'ct ! 

Again — much stress has been laid upon Mutt, xxiv, 20, wliero it is 
recorded that Jesus, when foretelling to liis disci jilcs the destruction of 
Jerusalem, counselled them to jiray that their flight might ‘‘not be in the 
winter, neither on the sabbath-day/* Jbom wbieb injunction J)r Owen 
infers that Im thereby “ doth declare the, continued obligalimi of tin* law 
ofthe>abbatli,asamoral precept upon al)."j- M'li is argument, wliich lm.s 
been generally adopted by the Sabbatarians, is menlioiiod by 1 leiigstiui- 
berg as a sample of ** the mass of untenable arguments which are put 
in circulation in support of the strict iSabbatariau view oflhe Sunday,” 
and vvhich, he declares, make him *• tremble” for the Obristian festival. 
“ jJy those argumeul>,” says be, the oiiservanco of the Sunday is un- 
happily damaged by its friends ; not Jess than its ojijmnonts.” Tbo in- 
junction of Christ is brought forward, be adds, “ as a prool’or the stress 
laid upon tbo observance of Sunday in the New Testament, without 
the possibility of proving that, liie Sunday is ever called (be Sabbath 
by the New Testament writers. It is also overlooked, that, if the 
meaning which is hero attached to the words be the correct one, tho 
Saviour is but helping to build up, wlnit be always aimed to ovijrthrow, 
(he scruples of the IMiarisces with regard to (lie outward observance 
of tbo Sabbath. All that can be gathered from this advice is, that 
the Sabbath was likely, from the arrangemonts of that time, to pre- 
sent as great an iinpiMliment lo tlieir iliglit as the winter itself. Ibit 
if tho modes of expression peculiar to the Saviour’s di.scoursos arc lost 
sight of in thi.s way, we shall be brought to the conclusion that, under 
certain circumstances, it is our duty to pluck out the right eyo, and 
cut off the right foot or right band.”J This reasoning appears to bo 
conclusive. 

* The Christian Sabbath, p. 19(i. f Kxercitation xxxvii., g 47, p. 081 2. 

J The Lord’s Day, p. 106. — Mr Macfarlan says that ‘'although tome of tho 
ritual observances did linger on till about the jioriod of the di‘Htructi< n of Je- 
rusalem, we scarcely expect to find our J<urd to car^fnllu •jnordinfj hit diteiplet 
ayamcf muj breach of what must hy tlilH time have lost all its meuning and pro- 
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There is a passage in lleb.iv. 9, 10, from which Owen, Wardlaw, and 
others, have inferred the Divine institution of a Christian SabWth. 
The words ai*e, — ‘‘ There remaineth therefore a rest (sabbatism) to 

per authority. And therefore we see, in this declaration of our Lord, his re- 
cognition of the Sabbath, as appointed to continue in force during the Chris- 
tian as well as preceding dispensations.’* — (A U}reatm on the Authority, Ende, and 
Observance of the Christian Sabbath. By the Uev. Duncan Macfarlan, Minister 
of Uenfrew. Glasgow, 1832. P. 66.) Now, even if Jesus had so guarded his 
disciples, still, to make this argument available, Mr Macfarlan should have 
maintained, not only that the Sabbath was appointed to continue in force ” 
during the Christian dispensation, but that, while appointed to continue in force 
among the Jews, it was moreover appointed to become in force among the Gen- 
tiles, during the Christian dispensation. For even if, with him, wo suppose 
that the Sabbath was instituted at the (Veatioii, still, as the Gentiles in general 
were ignorant of the primeval institution, and the few among them who were 
acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures regarded the Sabbath as a purely Jewish 
ordinance, which they (unless proselytes) were under no obligation to keep, the 
injunction of Jesus about flight on the Sabbath-day has, even on the footing 
of Mr Mucfarlan's unwarrantable interpretation of it, no bearing whatever 
upon the Uentik Christians. 

By Mr Holden, this part of the l:^bbatarian case is abandoned as untenable. 
Ito says : ft appears to me very clear that (Christ refers to the Jewish Babbath 
alone, declaring it to be dangerous to fly on that day on account of th*e opinions, 
prejudices, and practices of the Jews of that age."- Christian Sabbath, 
p. 21 5.) And to this judgment Mr Oliver gives in his adherence. — [Prize Essay, 
p. 40.) fn fact, the hearers of (Jlirist could not understand the injunction in the 
Bahbatarian sense ; for, till the destruction of Jerusalem, and even long after- 
wards, the Christian Jcus cojitiiiiied to sanctify the seventh day, and, as far as 
wo know, recognised no other Sabbath (Bee ante, p. 279;. Yet Dr Hamilton 
has the boldness to aflirin, that “ immediately after the resurrection of Christ, 

‘ when ho came into his kingdom,’ we lose siylit of the seventh day us the interval 
of rest, and find substituted for it the first" [Iforw ct Chdieiiv Suhbaticne, p. 78) ; 
and that tlio first day of tlio week was tho “ Bahhath’’ spoken of on the occasion 
referred to : “ The name," says he, “ changed it not; for whatever its modifi- 
cation, it was tlio lioly rest, hriiiging with it the secular roinissiun, — it was none 
other than the Babhath of (iod."- 02.) 

Mr Godfrey Higgins has discussed this portion of the controversy with hie 
usual vivacity and frunkne.ss. The Uev. Mr Ura-scomb (iS'cripf. //wt. o/ <8'a6- 
bath, pp. 137-147; has justly observed," says he, tliat if a man acknow- 
ledge himself bound to any one thing by virtue of a law, by virtue of that same 
law he must own himself bound to all it requires. Now when Jesus desired his 
hearers to pray that their flight might not be on the Sabbath-day, he could of 
course only mean the iTewisli Babbath-day. If this sentence bo construed to im- 
ply a continuation of tho Babbath, it must mean a continuation of it in all its 
parts; it must necessarily bind (’hristiana to all which the Jewish Sabbath re- 
quires. Of all tho passages whicii huvo been produced by tlie Babbatarians, this 
is the only one on which they cun rest with tho slightest }Aausihility, and this 
^alight plausibility, in fact, exists only by our not being able clearly to shew what 
the text means ; therefore, say the Babbatarians, though against tho context, it 
means the continuation of tho Babbath. Now it very often happens that it may 
bo shewn what a passage does not mean, though it cannot he shown what it does 
mean. The whole prophecy, when taken altogether, is full of difficulty. 

It is impossible, upon any fair principle of reasoning, to permit a passage 
of a prophecy, the meaning of which is not understood, to be construed directly 
in opposition both to the actions and words of Jesus and Paul upon every other 
occasion. Besides, it proves too much. If it be admitted, then the Jewish Sab- 
bath must bo admitted in -its utmost strictness, and on the Saturday ; and this 
is what has led some woll-meaning devotees, who happened to hiive a little re- 
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the people of God. For he that is entered into his rest, he also hath 
ceased from his own works, as God did from his.*’* As, however, 
not only is the authorship of that Epistlo a disputed point among 
scholars,! but the moaning of the passage is confessedly (d)scuro,! ami 
Dr Wardlaw acknowledges that the interpretatimi put upon it by 
most commentators is at variance with his, nothing can be safely built 
on so very loose a foundation. Accordingly, Mr Oliver wisely “ dooms 
it better to waive what jiftei* all must be confessed to bo but dubious 
support.*’§ With equal wisdom be dismisses also, as faueil’ul, an 
argument iii favour of the Christian Sabbath from Ts. oxviii. * 2 1, com- 

(^ard for consisteiic}', to maintain that it was ti:) winmg for a mun to foufit on n 
Sunday as to cut the throats of his children, &c. It is the mt>st absurd thing 
imaginable to suppose it was ever the intention of .iesus, that u rite of such itn- 
menso importance as the Sabbath, the most important i»f any that ever was in 
the world to mankind, should be established on sucli a iloubii’ul text, and by such 
a side-wind as this. If .leans Imd intcndcMl the Subbatli to continue, he would 
have said so: and we may again safely say, with St .terome upon another oc- 
casion, Aon crt'tfimuK iinm iion hyiiuu.^. If it coiilil l»e shewn that .lesus here 
meant the rhrlstiun Sabbath, it miglit be fairly concluded that a Christian must 
not flee from his house on a Sunday, c^en if it wore on tire, and a powder 
magazine at the next door. 

“ St Chrysostom is a great authority. Whut says ho upon tills text i * llehold, 
how he addresseth his discourse to the .lews, and tells tiiem of tiio evils that 
should befal them ; for neither wen* the apostles bound to Keep the Sabbath, 
nor w'ere they there wlien these calamities fell upon the .lewish nation. Not in 
the winter, nor on the Sabbath ; and why so saith he ? Ih*can‘»e their Ilight being 
so quick and sudden, neither the .lews W'oiild dure to tier on the Sabimli), nor 
would the winter but be very troublesome in such ilj,strcw'H,' (y/ry/m, Ihirt II., 
ch. i., p. 10.) 

“ Dean [Bishop?] Vrideaux says, * that Ula niliruhm:^ for any lo arguo for u 
confirmation of the Sahhath from these words, which Christ foretold as an incon- 
venience that would arise from tho superstition of the Jewish* people.' (Jie 
Sahb, Oral.; Morer, DiaL II., p. 

“ The mass of nonseiisii whieli has been written upon this te.st is inconceiv- 
able. The author of this work fairly avows bis igmnaiiec of its moaning. Tho 
wish that the iliglit of the (.'hristians should not Im <in tin* Saliirday, is a wish 
that evidently alludes to something exclusively Jewish. 3Vic Nuturday must of 
iieces.sity be tho day spoken of; for the words Tin*: .Sahiiatii at that time ap- 
plied only lo ecrtaiii days ordained to be observed by the Jews. It ia neither 
A Sabbath, nor YOUii Salibath, as it W'oui'l have been, had the (.'hristian Sabbath 
been meant. These prophecies are amongst the passages which no one under- 
stands. When any person can tell why, if this alluded to the destruction of Jc- 
rusalom, at the time of this Hight, it should be said (Mutt. xxiv. 29 'll), that the 
elect should be gathered by the sound of the trumpet, tlmt the Son of Mun should 
come with great glory in tiic clouds, that the sun sliould bo darkencil and (he stars 
full from heaven, for these things are all in the same prophecy, the author will 
tell him why the flight was not to be on the Saturday. There arc many texts 
which the author confesses ho cannot understand \ though village schoolmasters 
and sucking divines generally understand every thing .’’ — (llorre i^uhhatiuE^ 2d 
cd., pp. 75-77.) 

* Owen, Kxerc. xxxix. § 11, &c. ; Wardlaw, p. 10.^; Dwight, Serni. evii. 

t See Kitto’s Cyclop, of Biblical liitcrature, vol. i., p. 82fl. Neander’s opinioir^ 
is, that most probably the Kpistlc was wTittcn in one of the last yours of Nero’s 
reign, by “ an apostolic man of the Paul’ine school.” — (HUt. oj the PUintinfj and 
Trainintj cj the Chrittian Vhurehy p. 347.) 

X Dwight, Serra. evii., par. 4 ; Holden, p. 24.3. § Prize Dssoy, p. 49- 
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pared with Acts iv. 10, 11 ;* * * § aud treats with scornful silence the at- 
tempts which have frequently been made by Sabbatarians to derive sup- 
poi t from Isa. Ivi. 6~8,f and Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34. J The argument 
from the former passage is characterized by Hengstenberg as “ so un- 
important as to need no elaborate reply.’* The brief one which he 
thinks sufticient is this: — “ ‘The perpetuity of the Sabbath/ say our 
opponents, ‘ is clearly taught in Isaiah Ivi. 6-8. If the house of God 
is a house of prayer for all nations, then the Sabbath is a Divine insti- 
“tution. * And the bouse of Ood first-beeamc a house of prayer for all 
nations under the "Ntiw Testamen# They might quite as correctly 
prove from this passage that the temple of Jerusalem is to continue 
under the New Testanicnt, in its former dignity (‘I bring them — the 
heathen — to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house of 
prayer’) ; and also the whole of the sacrificial w^orship (‘ their burnt- 
offerings and their sacrifices shall bo iiccepted upon mine altar’). If, 
now, we must admit that, throughout, the prophot has clothed the idea, 
which belongs alike to the Obi and New Testaments, in Old Testament 
drapery, according to tlie prophetic style ; tliat he points out the king- 
dom of God by that which w as its centre and scat under the OhlTesta- 
lueiil — the temple ; and the acceptance of the homage rendered by a pure 
mind, by the well pleased acceptance of the sacrifices; bow can any one 
bo justitied in, imincdiatoly after, pressing the letter, in reference to the 
Sabbath ? The passage show’s, iiiuloubtedly, that the Old Testament 
commandment contains a germ which lives through all ages ; hut can- 
not prove, what is said to he piovcd, that the letter of this commaud- 
mont retains its force in the Cluirch of the Now Tcsiainent.”§ 

But the stronghold of iho Sabbatarians is the declaration of Jesus, 
“ that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” 
(Mark ii. 27-). Could there ho a plainer announcement that the Sab- 
bath W'as not a mi've Jewish institution, hut coeval with the creation, 
and consequently imposed upon all men ? “To mo it appears iiidis- 
putahle,” says J)r AVardlaw’, “that ‘man’ must hero he understood 
that is, of the huinan racc.”|| “.Jesus,” says Mr Oliver, 
“ states emphatically, that the Sabbath was made for man, that is, 
all mankind. The term is generic, and docs not admit of a special 
application without a qualificativo ; so that w'o cannot restrict it 
without violating the plainest rule of interpretation.”^ And by Dr 
Bruce the same idea is enlarged on thus “ Now, considering the 
occasion of this discourse of our Jjord, as declared in the context, 
1 will by no means atlirm that this was said with express design to 
anticipate and vefuto the notion, that the Sabbath is an ordinance 
appointed principally for tho Jew’s, or more strictly binding on the 
Jews than on the Christian Church which succeeds them. But 

* Prize Essay, p. 49 ; Dwight, Serin, cv. ; and Lorlmcr, p. 30, 68. 

t Dw’ight, Serin, cv. ; Holden, p. 149 ; and Tract No. Vlll. of the Sabbath Alli- 
ance, entitled “ The Sabbath in (iospel Times spoken of by the Prophets,” p. 2. 
See Mr HusselpB remarks in his pamphlet on the Lord's Day, p. 17. 

J Tract No. VI If. of Sabbath Alliance, p. 1. 

§ The Lord’s Day, p. 83 See also Kitto's Cyclopa'dia, vol. U., p. 656. 

i| Discourses* on the Lord’s Day, p. 9. % Prize Essay, p, 49. 
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it must certainly bo allowed, in all fairness, that the laii^ua^o em- 
ployed thore is precisely such as one would most cautiously awd scru- 
pulously have abstained from, who believeil tho Sabl)atli to be the 
property of a particular age or a peculiar nation. any pru- 

dent or ordinarily judicious teacbor, hulding such an opinion about 
the temporary and restricted use of the Sabbatb, bavi* allowed himself 
to aver, in most solemn discourse, that the Sahbaih was made for niiin ? 
Would he not have avoided using language so oxcoediiigly geiionil, 
more especially if aware, as was tliis divine prophel of iho ehurch, 
that an opinion respecting the Uj^lversaliiy of I he S:ihlia(h was ex- 
tensively to prevail, and to bo transmit ti ll coutiinialiy from ago to 
age ? He must have seen that such language at b‘asl iavoured very 
greatly the opinion which woiibl prevail, and (hat hy siitfering himself 
to say, ‘the Sabhath was made for mu,* he was supplying its advo- 
cates with an argument on which they might take their si and, and 
plead that they had his authority," dc.* 

Now, in reply to all tliis, I iiiiglit be content to say wil.li Mr Francis 
Russell, that to n-prcsoiit the words in question as deeisi\e fur Sabba- 
tarianism, is to violate the sound canun of eonst ruction - tliat nothing 
is to bo held as decideil which was nut ch'arly in llie mind of Iho 
judge. ‘**For, ill this instance,” adds Mr Iviissell, “(Inn' was no 
question raised as to whtdlier or not the Sabba.t]i l>o of uniNt rsal ob- 
ligation, nor could tbo cireiiinstaiiees giv(‘ rise to niicli a question. 
What were these ^ The Jewish llnbo’s Mamed the disciples (Jews) 
and, by implieation, their Master (himself an Israidite and umler tho 
law), for violating the Sabbath, by gathering and eating oars of corn 
as they walked tlirougli tho field.-. Here oa.s jdainly a (pieslion of 
iho Jewish law (from whidi, in no inslaiiee, our Lord jMO’.sonally 
chiiined exemption), and as such be treated it ; juslifviiig liis condiiet 
by refei’ence to two Jewish oxample.s — that of J>a.vid (‘.iling ilio. show- 
bread, and that of the priest.s, who bHlnielessly vioJatefI the Sableitic 
rest by the requi.site .scrvice.s of tho teinple. The real question, tlien, 
at issue was this: Where Man'.s iiecessitic.s come in conllict with tho 
law of t-lio Sii])batli, which sliall give way c* It was decided, the law 
of tho Sabbatli ; because ‘ tlio Sabbatli was mailo for Man, not Man 
for tho Sabbath.’ For this reason, too, Ho ailds, ' tlm Son of Man is 
Lord of tho Sabbath.’ [ do not claim these words as decisive against 
the perpoluity of the Sabbath, allhougli that appears to me Iho most 
natural reading. But so far i.s tho law of tho Sab])atli from being 
here roprosontod a.s a law, and quite nhore ibo Hevitical law, 

that it would sooin clearly tuft^rior to it. ^i'he law of iho Sabbath is 
subordinate to the law of the Teinple, for the rCMjuisitu si*r\i(;o.s of Iho 
temple supersede it; and the two oxainjiles are qiioteil as liomogone- 
ous, both being violation.s, justified by circuinstaiice.s, not iA' moral but 
of positive or ceremonial law, — J)avid’s of tbo law of tlic Temple, — 

* Tho Duty and Privilege of Keeping tho Sahhath. Hy tho Ucv. John 
Bruce, A.M., one of the minUters of St Andrew's Parish. Ecliti. 1842, P. 10. 

iSubfttitutc for “ The Babbath was made for man,” tho words, “ This U my 
body which is broken for you,” and consider with whot a fine argument Dr 
Bruce has here furnished the advocates of trunsuhstantiation ! 
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the priestH’ of the law of tho Sabbath. Our Lord uses another argu« 
merit — intelligible to me, only when regarded as a covert intimation 
of tho coming termination of the Mosaic dispensation, including the 
Sabbath — which may be stated thus : If the (law of the) Sabbath bo 
subordinate to tho (law of the) temple, here is One greater than the 
temple* It was never Ills way to plead his dignity as a ground of 
exemption from tho law, but it was his manner obscurely to foreshow 
tho completion and extinction of tho Jewish economy. other ex- 
pression, ‘ Wherefore {i.e, because, like tho temple-service, it was made 
for Man) tho Son <d:‘ Man is Lord oiso of tho Sabhath,’ may well con- 
tain a like moaning. If it he legitimate to combine the two narra- 
tives (Matt, and Mark), the word ‘ aho"* may liave the following effect : 
The Son of Man is Ijord of the Sabbath as well as of the temple. 

“ Nor is it at all inconsistent with what has been stated, to bold 
that such words as * ilio Sabbath wjis made for man,’ &c., while they 
haver a special application to tlic special casi‘, may contain an indig- 
nant rebuke ol’ the narrow, cavilling spirit of the Jewish rulers.”* 

Tlufse observaf ions scoiii to me as sound as they arc excellently ex- 
pressed* Jhit there is a fact which Mr Russell has overlooked, and 
which of itself coriiphjtely deprives the Sabbatarian argument of tho 
force which at first siglit it seems to have. The Greek W'ords trans- 
lated in tho ]ias.sago before ns are ambiguous: literally, they 

arc equivalent to the but they may also bo translated “ man;'^ 
and which of those two meanings is the true one niust always bo ga- 
thered from tho context. Tho passage in Mark is as follows: To 
<rd/3j8aTOV Sia rou arOponrov eyeVero, ()V)( ci ui/0po)7rog Sia to ordp^arov-^ 
literally, “ The Sabbath was made for the man, not the man for tlic 
Sabbath.” la the Vulgate, where the language is one destitute of 
artirlcs, the rendering is uf necessity ‘‘ Sabbatiiiu pi’opter homincm 
factum ost, ct non homo propter Sabbatum.” Rut homo signi- 
fies either manf or “ a manf^ or “ the according to circuin- 
staucos: bow pointedly it sometimes means “ //nj jwan” we all know 
from tho familiar phrase “ argumentum ad hominem,'*^ which signifies ’ 
an argument available, not against mankind, but only against a par-' 
ticular man, or class of men, to w hom it applies by reason of some 
pmUiarih/ in their position. The English translators of tho Bible are 

* The fjord R Day the ^i^abbath, pp. 18-20. Mr Jtusscll adds in a note* 

It would bo too much to assert, that words so enigmatical ns those hero refer- 
red to . — * The Sabbath wa.s made for man/ &o., will not bear a construction dif- 
ferent from Unit which Is licre given. £t is only contended, that they cannot 
afford n good foundation in reason, for the coiicluBions which have been, fre- 
quently with much confidouco, derived from them.'* — (P, 88.) lie farther ob- 
servej: Jf the Fourth t.'oinniandnient he a law for Christians, it will stand in 
this alugulor position ; Tliat being the only pimtive or ceremonial (as opposed 
to iwrai) commandment in the Decalogue; not being deduclble from those com- 
prehensive maxims, iu which, wo are repeatedly told, all the law for Ills dis- 
ciples is embraced ; and being tlicrefore just tho very commandment which (if it 
was llis design that it should survive, and extend to all His disciples) would 
require to be explicitly stated and enforced as a part of the Christian discipline ; 
It shall Still be the only commandment, which is on no occasion mentioned, with 
any reference to OhrisUanity, as continuing, and obligatory, either by our Lord 
or by any one of the Apostles.” — (P. 38.) . 
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knowu to have adhered fkS closely as they could to the Vulgate ; and 
it was moreover very natural for them, with the notion of k primeval 
S€abl)ath in their heads, to follow the Latin idiom in preferonco to the 
Greek. That they erred in doing so, is, I tliink, plain, even from the 
considerations propounded by Mr Kiissoll ; but wlien wo take into ac- 
count also the grammatical ambiguity, and, above all, tho “ great 
fact” that tho doctrine of a primeval J^ahbath is left uoic without a ves- 
tige of proof,* tho infercnco contended for is to my mind irresistible. 

♦ It is often said for the primeval Sabbath, that majiy tnicos of a eontom of re- 
garding the seventh day of tlie week as sacred arc In be found ninoiig tho 
ancient Gentiles; which custom, it is argued, must have ilcsccnikMl by trnilitiou 
from the Patriarchs, whose Sabbath must ha\i* b^‘en an institution which all 
men were and are bound to observe, though by degrees it was wi<iely ue- 
glectod and forgotten among tho (Jeniilos. Dr Ov\en. wlu) treats fully of 
tliis subject in his 30th Fixorcitation, 13 10, was jivccedeil by drotiuM as an 
advocate of the notion referred to. lly the latter it is utlirmed tbal. “ the comple- 
tion of tho W’ork [of creation] within seven days v\as a circiim‘'Lam’e rccoiih'd 
not only among tliC people of Greece and Italy, in the particular observance of 
the seventh day, as wo learn from Josephus, from Tliilo, from Ovid, from Ti- 
bullus, from (.Tomens Alcxandriiiizs, and from liuciriri (while at t)a> same time 
the Hebrew observance of it is mruersally well known), hut also among tho 
Celts and the Indian.«i, who all established an heialonuidnl division of time ; ns 
appears frornPhilostrutus, from I lion Cassius, from Justin Martyr, as well as from 
the oldest periodical distinctions."- (Qn ihv Truth uj thv <*hri»t'uin litlhjum. 
Sect. XVH.) Here are two ztssertions — 1. That the Hevcnlh ilay of the week 
was particularly observed oniong the people of Greece and Italy j anti U. That 
the hebdomadal division of time is a monument of the creation of the world in 
seven days. As to the former assertion, it wdll be found on consulting the 
notes in which the evidence of it i.s adduced by Grotiiis (or Owczi'h Kxcrcila- 
tion above referred to), that the pnHsagcaoolleclcd from ancient writers by no 
means warrant the conclusion wdiich lla.^ been drawn from tbciu. The testi- 
mony of .lusephus (near the end of his second book against Ajdori) is, •' that 
there is no city, w licther Grecian or Ibirbariaii, in wlTn b the custoinary obser- 
vance of rest on the seventh day, which wn(,lcwn) keep Indy, d(M*H notaJK(» pre- 
vail.” And Philo’s .statement {On Ihr Formaftmt nf' the llor/J, p. ITi) i.s, that 

the seventh day is a festival, not in one city or <*ouiitry, but in all.” Uiit, ns Ilcy-. 
lin wellob.scrvcs {HiHnrii the tiofdfuth. Part I., j)p. 1 73-170, lH2j,thcse pn.^agc» 
refer, not to the practice of the ancient worbl in general, bnt to the extensive 
observance of the Salibalh liy tjienliles iu Inter times, in imitation of the Jews ; 
who, after the conque.st of their couiili y by the Koaians, and even f(u* two cen- 
turies before, had spread iheiti.sGhes in all direct ions thiongh foreign countries, 
and also were visited in Jtiden by numbers of the Gentiles. (»Seo .MichadiH’s 
Com, on tho Laws of Monetf vol. iii., p. 4li8 ; ami Neander’s den. JII.U. of the, 
Christian Jlelhjion, vol. i., p. 9i2.) Josephus himself intrttduces the words above 
quoted w'ith the statement (mhirh Orotiu$ omits), ihhi “ the multitude of man- 
kind itself have had a great inclination for n long time to follow one rtlojkoK* w6- 
tervatiicts*' (Works, Whiston’s transl., vol. iv.,p. 3.39, ed, 1821)); and ho ailds, that 
not only the Sabbath, but the Jewish fusts, and ordinances of meats and drinks, 
had been adopted by the Gentiles — many of those Homans who did so being 
circumcised proselytes to Judaism, To suppose that anything cl,-ic was meant 
by Josephus and Philo, or that if they Aad intended u» make the assertion attri- 
buted to them, they would have deserved to be listened to in the faco of all au- 
thentic ancient history, is so inadini8sible,tbat iiis surpri.sing to observe n theo- 
logian of such eminence as Bishop Law interpreting their words as indicating, 
nay proving, that the primitive Sabbath was In early times observed *• in all 
nations of the world.”-^Law*s CwMidtrations on the. Th^sortj of lUlkjion, p. fi2.) 
The testimonies cited by Grotius and Owen from otheF authors are equally 
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But this is far more than it is necessary to contend for here ; all that 
I am boun<l to show is, that tho Sabbatarian interpretation of the 

unserviceable, even if genuine \ but as some of them have been found to bo 
Bpurious, Mr Oliver abandons the alleged lines of Hesiod, Homer, Linus, and 
Callimachus, as useless to tho Sabbatarian cause (Prise Estaij, pp. 17, 80 ; and 
see Letter to Godfrey Iliyyins, AV/., by T. S. fiiighos, li.A., of Cambridge.) 
Thougli some Q^ntilos indeed appear to have observed the seventh day” as a 
festival, there is reason to believe that it was the seventh, not of tho week, but of 
the month; the first and fourth daysof whicli are said to have been equally holy. — 
(Heylin, p. 82.) The statement of Luciau (nn«oiXoyi 0 ’r'^;, § 16), about the custom 
of boys playing on the seventh day, proves nothing : possibly ho refers to tlio 
.lewish Sabbath, which in his time (about a,d. I.jO) had been extensively in- 
troduced as a holiday among the Gentiles ; or he may speak of the seventh day 
of the month — as to whicli 1 am assured by a friend >vhom, because of his 
eminence as a classical scholar, ( requested to examine the matter critically, 
that “ there is no evidence wliatevcr that any of the J*agan nations observed 
every seventh day at any period previous to the introduction of the Jewish 
custom and that th<; only trace of a scvcntli day being sacred occurs at 
Athens, where tho seventh day of every lunar month was dedicated to Apollo, 
because lie was believed to have i»neii born on the seven tli day of some month.” 
Hengstenberg, also, regards It as proved by ^%cldeij and others (of whom he 
iiamcH Goiiierus, De Sabh,, c. 4 ; Spener; and Idcler, Chronol., th. i., p, 87), that 
tho seventh day lias not been kept by a single people except the Israelites, and 
that where a seventh day has been observed, it has not been tho seventh day 
of tho week. IMio arguruoiit then,’’ says he, changes into one for the opposite 
side. If the Sahballi had been instituted at the fir.st, wo should expect to find 
trace? of its observance elsewhere I ban amongst the Israelites. At any rate, 
this argument against the institution *ht the first, serves to strengthen the 
more important one, that, in the whole history of tho times anterior to Moses, 
no trace of tho obscrvaiiec of tlic Sabbath occ»irs.”-“(rAc Lordh Day, p. 78.) 
Ilesides, even if tho (Ireck boys were b*t loose from school on tho seventh Jay 
of the week, would this evince that the day was ** sacred — or, if it did, should 
wo be warranted ioalFirm (as Mr Jordan, for instniice, does), that such a conti- 
nued observance of tho seicmth day ido inly points back to the period when 
it eomiiKniocd out of a general tradition of the Subbath'’? (Traces and Indica- 
tions of the Primitittc Sabbath in many of the Institutions and Observances of the 
Ancient World, by the Hev. John Jordan, Vicar of Knstone, Oxon. ; in The Chris- 
tian Sabbath considered in its Varivifs Aspects, p, u2.) Would it, in fact, do more 
than point to common .source of reverence for the seventh daj'? llcylin 
(pp. 87, 88) quotes from Sciioca, Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Apion, 
passages illu.slrative of the notorious bict, that the Sabbath was a subject of 
general ridicule among the (tomans ; and, to shew that other Gentile nations 
despised it at an earlier time, he cites from rjanientations i. 7, tho complaint of 
Jeremiah that “ the adversaries saw her (Jerusalem), and did mock at her Sab- 
baths.’* If tho early Gentiles paid respect to the Sabbath, how* could it servo 
asa sign’* of tho covenant between (tod and the Jews? And if tho Gentiles 
oiiyht to have observed it, why Ls there not a single allusion to its profanation 
as ono of the sins for which they are said iii the Old Testament to have been 
tho objects of God’s wrath ? 

The second assertion of Ordtiiis is, that tho hebdomadal division of time is a 
monument of the creation of tho world in seven days. In this he is followed by 
the whole body of Sabbatarian advocates, many of whom confidently affirm 
besides, that no other origin can possibly be assigned either for the week, or for 
the roverence in which the number seven was generally held in the Hast. Dr 
Owen, in particular, expresses himself strongly to this effect, in § 15 of bis 36th 
Exercitation ; and very recently Dr Kitto lias written as follows " If the 
seventh-day Sabbath was observed from the time of man's creation, an observance 
which made so large a part in h'ts life adequately accounts for all those phe- 
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passage is not certainly the true one : and as by o avffpanrot Jesus 
undeniably mean, not mankind, but “ the man" to whom tho 
Sabbath was given (i. the Jew), my point is suirtoiently carried. 

• 

noroena in i^egard to the number seven which wo w'ilueM. Jtut {/ thtxt tuttUu* 
tloH had HO nxisteftcey wc arc compietely at a lost on the tuhfert^ - not Aitif/ to say 
NOTHING TO conjecture/'-- (Z^ atVw AM- //WmfioMa/’* Moses and Jinlgcs/* 
p. 292.) In like manner we are told by Mr Jordan, that tho division of time 
into weeks of seven days is a system suited neither to their months, which con- 
sisted of thirty days, nor to their years, which consisted of ilGO days, and which 
could not therefore result from any subdivision of these, nor they from mul- 
tiplication of seven days. Such a w'cek is, in fact, altogether uii.suit«d to any 
natural year like the solar, or to a month such as the lunar; and could not, there- 
fore, have originated with them. We seek in vain, therefore, aiiioiig natural phe- 
nomena for such an origin of it ; while the institution of the Sabbath, and tho 
reasons of that institution taught by Moses, at once point to one which there 
is no disputing.*’ — {The Christian ^bbath considertfl in its Various Asitects, 
p. 45.) And even so acute a writer as Dr Taylor of Norwich delivers the opinion, 
that the patriarchal custom of reckoning ti me by seven days, or weeks, can bo 
referred to no other supposable original but tho institution of tho Slabbath at 
the creation.’* — (Scheme of Scripture Divinity, in Bishop Watson's OtdLof Theot. 
Tracts, vol. i., p. 29. Bee also Dwight, Serm. evii. ; Holden, pp. U8~4l ; Ward- 
law, pp. 11, 22, 101; Macfarlan, p. 14; Bnicc, p. 21; Oliver, pp. 11-22; 
North Dritah JHeview, vol. xviil., p. 400; and Kadie’s Dihlical CyclofHrdia, art. 
Week.) Now, as it has in these da 3 's bec'oiiiQ a doinonstrated tact, that tho 
reason assigned in the current edition of tho Fourth Commandment Uve the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath is untrue, so that tlie other edition must now bo re- 
garded as having a better title to be received as genuiiio, wc are forced idthor 
to find a diflTerent reason, or to sit down content witli being so '* completely at 
a loss on the subject” as to have “nothing to say, ^nothing to conjeetiire.” 
But although resignation under inevitable ignorance is a virtue which it is easy 
to practise, still it is pleasant to think that, In tho present case, our reduction 
to a nonplus is hardly so complete as these learned wntei'h represent. Fur, 
after all, a very plausible conjecture has often been given ' one which Dr Kitto, 
who confesses himself at his wits* end if the common theory be excluded, might 
have found no farther off than in his own excdlejit Cycloptrdia ' And it is 
simply this : — The division of time by weeks, as it is one of tho most 
ancient and universal, so is it one of the most n1>vious inventions, espe- 
cially among a rude people, whose calendar required no very nico adjust- 
ments. Among all early nations, the lunar months were tho readiest largo 
divisions of time, and though the recurrence of the lunar period in about 
29^ days was incompatible with any exact subdivision, yet the nearest wliulo 
number of days which could bo subdivided into shorter jieriods, would be either 
30 or 28 ; of which the latter would of course be iidoptcil, as admitting of divi- 
sion into 4, corresponding nearly to those striking phenomena, the phases or 
quarters of the moon. Kach of these would palpably correspond to about a 
week ; and in a period of about 5^ lunations, the same ]>haHes would return very 
nearly to the same days of the week.*’— (Kitto’s Cyclopaidia of Jiihlical hitera- 
ture, vol. ii., p. 665.) The preference of a subdivision of the iCncient month into 
four weeks of seven days, rather than five weeks of six, might the more readily 
take place, because in ancient astronomy the number of the planets was 
considered to be seven — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Hun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn— here named in the order of their supposed distances from the 
earth. The names of these heavenly bodies were given to tho <layi of tho 
week, and we still find traces of them in the modern nomenclatures of tho 
seven days. The Dies Dunce of the Romans bus become our Monday, and 
the of the French; Dies Martis, Dies Mereurii, JJiesJovis, and Dies l^eneris, 

are Mardi, Mtreridi, Jevdi, hnd Vendredi in French ; but with ys Tuesday, 
Wedn/titday, Thursday, and Friday — from the»Srandiiiavian godsTuisco, W oilen, 
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Wo now arrive at the time when the Apostles began to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles as well as Jews ; and hero the clearest evidence 
is mot with, that the Sabbath was never intended to be imposed 
upon the converted Pagans. A dispute arose at Antioch between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians; certain Jews maintaining that con- 
formity to the Mosaic ceremonies was incumbent upon the Gentiles 
also, while Paul and Barnabas, with no small dissension and dispu- 
tation,’’ maintained the opposite view. The question was referred for 

Thor, anil Friga, whose names were given by our Saxon forefathers to the 
days in question (see the Encxjclnpmdia Britannicay 7th cd., vol. xviii., p. 337): 
Die* Saiumi is Saturday and Samedi; while Dies Solis (called also Vies JJomi- 
nica) passes with us into Sunday y and with the French into Dimanelie, 
Whether the name Dies Dominica llev. i. 10) originally had re- 

ference — AS Mr Higgins (llorm SahhatictXy pp. 51, 97) contends, though, it ap- 
pears, on inadequate grounds {The Sabhatk^ or an Examination of the Six 
Tc'ttSy &c., p.l35)— to the Sun, which, ho says, was anciently styled Dominus Sol 
(see also Inquiry into the Oriyin of Septenary Institutionsy &c., fronl the West’ 
minster llev. for Oct. 1850, p. 47), or to the resurrection of our Lord upon 
a Sunday, deserves to bo farth-?r investigated ; but the popular opinion is 
pretty generally accepted by thc*loarned, ns at least profcaWc,— that the name 
Lord's Day or Dies Dominica originated from this groat event in the Chris- 
tian history. — (Paley, li. v,, ch. vii. ; and Kitto’s Cyclop, vol. ii., p. 269.) 

Mrs ^inuierviile, in her Connexion of the Physical Sciencesy observes that 
“ The period of seven days, by far the most permanent division of time, and 
the most ancient monument of astronomical knowledge, was used in India b 3 ' the 
Urahmlns with the same denominations employed by us, and was alike found 
in the calendars of the Jews, Kgyptians, Arabs, and Assyrians ; it has survived 
the fall of ciiipires, and has existed among all successive generations — a proof 
of their common origin.’’ Although the clause here printed in italics is 
directly opposed to tlio popular notion contended for by Mr .Iordan, that the 
seven days of creation must have been the origin of the w'eck, yet in quoting 
the passage (in The, Chrutian Sabhath considered in its Various AspecUy p. 50) 
he sopnis to have been absolutely blind to this fact. And I cannot help suggest- 
ing besides, that tho provalonee of the licbdoimidal period indicates not so much 
what Mrs Mominerville thinks it doe.s,thcconiiTion origin of the nations by whom 
It was used, us that of the week itself which was so early and widely adopted. 
Tho astronomers of each nation were as likely as those of any other to 
employ the lielMlonmd.'il period us tho most natural ; and If any nutiuu used it 
before the others, that iintioii might communicate it, and also tlie names of the 
days, to those around ; from whom, again, it might pass to others still — as it 
did from the Kgyptiaiis to tho Komaiis, two or tliree centuries after the birth 
of Christ. Till then their months were divided into three irregular parts. 

With respect to the sacred, mysterious, and perfect character which in ancient 
times was so generally ascribed to tho number seven, this might naturally 
arise from its being, as w'o have seen, tho numberof the so-called planets, which 
in the East were worshipped as gods. That it could not arise from any tradition 
of the creation,* is certain fVoin the fact that the work of bringing the uni- 
verse into its present state is now known to have occupied an incalculably 
longer period than six days ; tho probability hence now being, that the sacred* 
ness of the number seven, instead of having been derived from the seven days 
mentioned in (lenesis, was, on the contrary, the cau«c, director indirect, of the 
introduction of that period into the Hebrew cosmogony ! 

See generally, on the subjects of this Note, Seldcn, De Jure NaturaU ei Gen- 
tium, lib. il., cap. xiv-xxii ; — the Ancient Universal Jiistoryy B. I., ch. vii.; 8vo 
ed., vol. ill., p. 231 ;-—£nfy€. Brit., 7th ed., vol. vi., p. 3 ; — Penny Cyclopedia, 
vol. xxvii., p, 189, art. Wkek ; — Kitto's Cyclop, of Biblical Literature, voL ii., 
pp. 268, ^55, 738-9;-— and Kussell’s The Lord's Day not the Sabbath, pp. 
16, 36, where !lailly*s JJist. of Ancient Astronomy is quoted. 
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decision to the Chiistian Church at Jorusaleiu, iiicludiug the Apostles; 
and in the written judgment which they sent to Antioch, it was for- 
mally declared unnecessary that the law of Moses should be observed 
by the Gentiles, except to this extent : “ That ye absUiin from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication : from which if ye keep yourselves, yo shall do well/* * 
The observance of the Sabbath being bore omitted, the Gentiles, 
it is plain, are declared to have no more concern with that institu- 
tion than with circumcision. Accordingly, it is acknowledged by 
Horsley (with whom the Sabbatarians in general agree), that “ bad 
the Sabbath been a rite of tho Mosaic institutiun,’* lie “ should hold 
this argument unanswerable he takes refuge liowcvor in tho po- 
sition, that sabhath-ol)sorvanco not. only was imposed at tho crea- 
tion, and so must have been general duty at tln^ time of the insti- 
tution” by Moses; “ but, in tho nature of tho thing, was of perpetual 
importance, — since, in every stage of the world’s existence, it is man’s 
interest to rcinembor, and his duly to acknowledge, bis depoiidonco 
upon God as the Creator of all things, and of man among tho rest.” f 
But os the notion of ii primeval Sabliath is now stripped of the little 
plausibility whieli it ever had, and as the importance of romoiiiberiug 
and acknowledging our dcpendouco upon (rod is nowise identical with 
tho duty of resting from labour on the seventh day of tho week (which 
is tho duty, and the whole duty, imposed hy the Fourth Coiniiiaml- 
raent), tho anti-sahbatariaii argument from tho apostolic docrco must, 
on Horsley’s own principle, bo Indd hy ns to bo unanswerable. 

* Acts XV. 29. Why oven this small amount of conformity to the law of 
Moses was enjoined, was coiiRidcred before, p. 172. The doctrine there stated 
agrees with that of the Confession of Augsburg, Avhirh is quoted by liieut.- 
Colonel T. Perronet Thompson, in his Exercises, vol. v., p. ll/>. (London, 
1842.) At p. 118 of the same volume may be seen tho original juissago about 
the Lord's Day, of which a translation was given ante, p. 287. 

By tho word ** fornication'” in the Jorusalcni decree, we probably should un- 
derstand participation in tlio obscene rites which formed u portion of the wor- 
ship of certain heathen gods; the practice being in this in opposition to 

the law of Moses. For fornication, in tlie abstroct, wu.s not forbidden to the 
.Tews ; and by their prophets the word was employed figuratively to cxpreHs 
idolatry itself. (.See ditto's of DHL Lit,, vol. i., p. 716.) From tho 

common phrase, ** to go a-whoring after other gods," applied to the Israelites, 
we may learn what tho temptation to idolatry was, to which they so readily 
yielded. Bishop ITorsley, indeed, interprets literally the word in tho decree; 
giving as a reason, for the prohibition of the practice thoreby, that “ it hath 
been owing to that refinement of sentiment which the Christian religion hath 
produced, that this is at last understood to be a breach of natural morality. In 
the heathen world,’' says he, “ it was never thought to be a crime, excupt it 
was accompanied with injury to a virgin’s honour, or with violation*' of the 
marriage-bed. Abstinence, in this instance, was considered as a peculiarity of 
Judaism; and had it not been mentioned in the apostolical decree, the Oentlle 
converts would not have been very ready to discern that the prohibition of this 
crime is included in the Seventh Commandment .’' — (Sermon xxii.) Now, In 
reality the Jews themselves discerned no such meaning in the Seventh Com- 
mandment ; nor was there, until long after the time of Moses, any inculcation of 
that purity of the mind itself, which indisposes to licentious conduct. The in- 
tefpretatlon above suggested seems therefore the only one admissible. 

f Sermon xxii. 

2k2 
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To tho argument of Paley in support of the opinion for which I 
contend, Dr Dwight laconically answers : Neither was abstinence 
from theft, murder, lying, coveting, profaneness, or idolatry, enjoined 
by tho apostles upon the Christian Gtentilos.”* Nothing could shew 
more clearly than this, of what vital importance to Sabbatarianism is 
the notion that the Fourth Commandment is not a positive law, but 
a part of the law of nature ; since except upon the assumption that 
it is a part, the reply of Dr Dwight, which he evidently thinks 
conclusive, would be silly and impertinent. For, In tho words of 
Jortin, “ this controversy was not about tho moral law, the love of 
Qod and of our neighbour, and the like duties ; it was only concern- 
ing tho ritual law.”f As the falsity of Dr Dwight’s assumption has 
already been made evident, and is admitted by almost everybody 
but tho Sabbath Alliance, the conclusion becomes inevitable, that the 
Apostles declared, in the most formal manner, the freedom of tho Gen- 
tiles from tho necessity of observing the only Sabbath which we know 
to have ever been appointed.^ 

Indopondontly of this decree, we are driven to the same conclusion 
by the writings of St Paul, addressed to the converts in Home, Galatia, 
and Colossa3. “ Those who favour tho English opinion,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “ find the expressions of Paul inconvenient, and seek by 
forced intorpretations to 6X[)lain them away. This is soon most clearly 
in the remarks of Haldane on ‘certain expressions in the Now Testa- 
ment.’ No one, on reading his work, can help feeling that the author 
would be glad if these ‘ certain expressions ’ were not there. In Rom. 
xiv. 5, 6, the apostle speaks indulgently of those who esteem one day 
above another. He has in his mind those who do not seek to enforce 
upon others tho practices wliich they cannot relinquish themselves ; 
Christians, who have conic over from.Iudaism, and who, therefore, re- 
quire time before the new principle can have its perfect power. lu Col. 
ii. 16, however, he warns thorn to beware of those who wish to judge 
oUiers in meat, and drink, and festivals, and new moons, and Sab- 
baths, ‘ which are a shadow of tilings to come, but the body is of 
Christ,’ who gives his own people the power to rise above tho Jewish, 
piecemeal religion — a religion not favoured by tho Old Testament — 
and serve God without ceasing. But he speaks most strongly in Gal. 
iv, 9-11 : — * How turn yo again to tho weak and beggarly elements, 
whorounto yu desire again to be in bondage ? Ye observe days, and 
months, and times, and years.’ The preference of certain days,whatever 
they may be, whether called Sundays or Sabbaths, or by any other 
name, appears here as a return to an elementary and child’s religion, 
such as the Galatians had submitted to before, when in their heathen 
condition ; and is denounced as unworthy of Christians, who are to be 
a godly people, walking constantly before God, and presenting them- 
selves continually untoHiin, aliving sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. 

These expressions are certainly opposed to every view of the Sun- 

* Theology. Sermon evil. ^ t Jortin's Work8» vol. ix., p. 1'24. 

t Holden says ; ** From the Jewish Sabbath, Christians, it is fVeely acknow- 
ledged, are released ; but the objections of Paloy cannot in josbice be urged 
against the weekly festival, which was a divine appointment of a long anterior 
date, and never afterwards annulled.” — (P. 175.) 
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day, which leads to its being regarded as the only day of religion, the 
* pearl of days,* the ‘ light of the ,weok,* if by this is meant that the 
other days belong to man, and this alone to They show the 

fallacy of every view which, supposes that Qod is satistled with one 
day, and which, in order that this day may be invested with a brighter 
halo, allows deep shadows to rest upon the other days of the wrek. 
Sacred days and hours are n part of Judaism, not of the true religion 
even of the Old Testament ; they are well suited for Katioimlism, but 
not for tho Christian Church. To seek to introduce them is to misun* 
derstand Christ. It cannot, however, be doubted that tlioso who hold 
the Sabbatarian view are inclined to this ; although, by carrying it 
out, we frustrate the lofty aim which ought never to be lust sight of 
by the Christian Church.*** 

How seldom tlie Sabbatarians have the eourngo to face these words 
of Paul, even in order to explain them away, has already boeu abun- 
dantly shewn but one attempt iu pavliculiu*, to get rid of the pas- 
sage in Horn. xiv. 4, 5, so far excels all others in boldness, that it 
deserves to bo presented here. I rtiid it in an article on tho Snbbatli 
in tho Eckeik Revmv for .Tuiic 1830, p. 407. “ Put hero again,** says 
the reviewer, ** the ceremonial observance of particular days is referred 
to, chiefly as regarded fasting at such seasons ; and as butting was 
never practised by tho .lews on the Sabiiatli-day, it seems iinliktdy 
that that day is alludcMl to ** ! Such an argument as this shews alike 
tho writer’s expectation that his readers >Yould save themselves the 

* Tho Lord's Hoy, p. 103 4. To tho same pffect see Milton’s Christlun Doc- 
trine, p. 606 ; Barrow’s Kxpusitiou of the Fourth I’oinmaiKliunit ; dortiii's 
M^’orks, vol. ix., p. 124 ; Kitto's (>yclop. of Bibl. Lit., vol. ii., p. 657 ; The Mo- 
saic 8abbatb, p. 24 ; The Sabbath, or an Kxaiiiiiiation of the Six Texta, ^c., pp. 
176-203, 315 -317 ; Neander's Jlist. of the Planting, Ac., of the Christian (Church, 
vol. i., p. 166 ; Micbaelis's Com. on the Jjuwb of Moses, vol. iv.,p. 44 ; and Col. 
Thompson’s Exercises, vol. v., p. 102. For attempts to meet the argument, see 
The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various iVsperts, pp. 81 85, 381. 

The learned Bunsen, in bis late work on Ilippolytus and his Age, vol. Hi., p. 
349, expresses strongly his approval of llengsteuborg's treatise, and his own 
dissent from tlie Sabbatarian notiuns of the Puritans. " Tho celebration of the 
day of our Lord’s resurrection,*’ says he, was already more solemnly observed 
than the Jewish Sabbath, considered os the eve of the great solemnity. We 
nowhere, however, find a trace of that relapse into Jewish coramonial, the un- 
christian interruption of congregational church ami social life, which some 
persons in the English and Scotch churches, amiable in other respects, maintain 
to be a divine institution binding upon all Christians ; and who are not contented 
with defending a wise and free popular custom, which may be, within certain 
limits, a necessary eorreccio for many people, as Christian and moral in tbu idea. 
It is consolatory to see that a man so btiongiy attached to positive church doc- 
trines, and BO earnest as Hengstenberg, has voluntarily come forward to oppose 
the abuse of this custom, in a little work of his which has lately appeared, con- 
taining thoroughly sound principles upon the observation of Sunday. Judaism 
remains Judaism, and is both foreign and in opposition to the Gospel.” 

t Anu, pp. 66-6X, 290, 326, 330, 439. To the treatises on tho Habbath 
where no mentioii whatever is ma<le of Jloin. xjv. 5, 6, I must add that of tho 
late Kev. Duncan Macfarlan, minister of Uenfrew, and formerly, I believe, one 
of the ministers of Glasgow, He was a woiiliy man, and seems to have pre- 
ferred silence on the subject, to the employ tiictit »f .sophistry in a tain attempt 
to counteract the force of the paF^ag('. 
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trouble of looking at the passage itself, and the extremity of despera- 
t i on to w h ich tho Sabbatarians arc reduced when compelled to encounter 
St Paul. Here are the first six verses of tho chapter : “ Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye, hut not to doubtful disputations. For 
one bolieveth* that ho may eat all things : another, who is weak, eat- 
eth herbs. Lot not him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; and 
let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth : for God hath 
received him. Who art thou that judgest another i^n’s servant? to 
his own master ho standoth or falleth. Yea, ho shall be holden up : 
for God is able to make him stand. One man esteometh one day 
above another : another osteemeth evory day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that rogardeth the day, re- 

f ardoth it ihito tho Lord ; and ho that regardeth not tho day, to tho 
lord ho doth not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for 
ho givotli God thanks ; and ho that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth 
not, and givoth God th^jnks.” Let any man of sense and candour per- 
use these versos, and »siy,Jirs*, whether the apostle speaks of the obser- 
vance of days iu rehitmi to fasting, or merely as an additional and inde* 
pendent illustration of llio principle which fasting is introduced in con- 
nexion with ; and semully^ whether, unless he intended to allude to the 
Sabhath, he could have used tho words, “ One man estoemeth one day 
above another ; another esteometh bvkry day alike.” Those words, 
in truth, aro fatal, not only to tho supposition that there existed in 
Paul’s time a Sabbath appointed' at the Creation, but to the theory— 
whicdi I now proceed to consider — that a Christian Sabbath had been 
appointed by Christ or his apostles, if not by altering the Fourth 
Oominandmeiit in regard to tho day of tho week (which is tho notion 
of tho. Puritans), and oxtondiiig its operation to the Gentiles (which 
tho Puritans tliiiik was uunecossary) ; at least by instituting a new and 
independent festival in honour of tho resurrection of Christ. 

The ovideiico which tho Puritans adduce in support of their opinion 
that the fii’st day of tho w'oek was substituted tor the seventh, is tho 
same which is appcaliMl to by tho advocates of the Divine authority of 
a neio institution called the Lord’s Day — some of thoso advocates re- 
gai’ding tho festival as in all respects equivalent to tho Jewish Sab- 
bath, while others (such as Palcy) hold that nothing more has boon 
divinely appointed than that Christians shall “ asseuMe upon tho first 
day of the week for the purpose of public worship and religious in- 
struction but that “ tho rrsiitui on that day from our employments 
longer than wo are detained from them by attendance upon these as- 
semblies, is to Christians an ordinance of human institution, binding 
uevertholoss upon the conscience of every individual of a country in 
which a wookly Sabbath is established, for tho sake of tho beneficial 
purposes which tho public and regular observance of it promotes, and 
rocoinmendcd perliaps in some degree to tho Divine approbation, by 
tho resemblance it beai*s to what God was pleased to mako a solemn 
part of tho law which ho delivered to the people of Israel, and by its 
subserviency to many of the same uses.”* 

^ Dnley's Moral Philosophy, «|t. v., rh. vii Even this conclusion Paley offers as 
** probable,” and nothing more. Thet bo wns oonpcions* of having overstretched 
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On all hands it is admittud that ** there is no special euactmont in 
thj^ew Testament regarding the change of the Sabbath from the 
se'mth to the first day of the week,”'*' or the appointment of a new 
festival called the Lord's Day ; but the circumstantial evidence is as- 
serted to bo amply sufficient “to satisfy any reasonable inquii’or,” 
that (as the Puritans say) the Bcceuth day specified in the Fourth 
Commandment, which is to be considered sis universally and for over 
binding, was chajigod by Divine authority to the Jint: or (as others 
say) that the Lord’s Day was instituted by Christ, or by his apostles 
divinely commissioned to do so. 

Six passages in the New Testament are appealed to as eontaiiiing 
the circumstantial evidence which is said to be so clear and conclu- 
sive. These have frequently been discussed, but nov^ more ably 
or thoroughly than by tho author of a rocont work already often 
referred to and nobody who wishes to understand tho controversy 
in all its details, should omit to peruse a treatise in which tlio subject 
is handled so acutely, fairly, and comprehensively, that liiilo or no- 
thing of importance remains to ho said by others. 

Text No. I. is John xx. 19 : Tho same day at evening, being the 
first day of tho week, when the dooi*s were shut wlioro tho disciples 
wore assembled for .fear of tho Jews, came Jesus and stood in tho 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace bo unto you.” Now, in tho work 
referred to, not only is it proved beyond all question, from a compari- 
son of sundry passages, that the appeavaiico of Christ oii this occasion 
was on tho aeanid d*ay of the week (which biigan at sunset) ; but good 
grounds are stated for the inference that it was not until after the 
coinmcncemoiit of that day that fho disciples aSi^embleiL Conse- 
quently it is, on tho one hand, certain that /o’, l»y his appearing among 
them, could not intend to sanctify tho Jirst (lay of tho week; while, 
on the other hand, it may reasonably be concluded that the disciples 
could not, by assembling, intend to celebrate tliO day of his resurrec- 
tion. And this second conclusion is rendered as irresistible as llio first, ^ 
by tho circumstance that as yet few of thorn had heard, and not one^ 
of them believed, that the Lonl had risen. Almub his real purpose in 
appearing to the disciples at this time, we are left in no uncertainty 
by the Evangelists ; it was to dissipate their doubts as to his resur- 
rection, and to instruct them in the duties of their future mission as 
his apostles^ 

Text No. II. is John xx. 26 : “ And after eight days again his dis- 
ciples wore within, and ^.^honms with them : then camo Jesus, the 
doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, P(mce bo unto 
you.” This sdiews tliat another meeting took place, and iliat Jesus 
appeared at it : but, in tho first place, that it took place on tho day 

(with a very good intention) the evidence contained in the New Tcutament, 1 
am diipoeed to believe with the author of** The iSabbath, or an ExuminatiQnof 
the Sbt Texts/’ &c., p, aiV'daO. 

* These are the words of the Sahhoth Alliance, ns quoted rmn?, p. 485. 

t 'The Eabbatb; or, an Examination of the 8ix Texts commonly adduced 
from the New Testament in Proof of a Cliristi-nn Sshbath. Hy a t«ayman, liOn- 
don, 1849. Pp, 338. 8vo. 

I Mark, xv{. *, Lukexxiv.; John kx. 
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v^cok after the first meeting, is a mere conjecture ; and, secondly, sup-' 
posing the fact to ho so, still, as his first appearance was on tbets«S|i<^ 
day of the week, the purpose of this other appearance on the semd 
day of the week could not ho to sanction the celebration of the day 
of the resurrection. As for the disciples themselves, it is a gratuitous 
assumption that they held no meetings in the interval between these 
two ; while, in regard to Christ, there can be no doubt,” says Mil** 
ton, that he appeared on other days also, Luke xxiv. 36, and John 
xxi. 3, 4 : ^ Fetor saith unto them, I go a fishing,’ which was not law- 
ful on the Sabbath ; so that the day following, on the morning of which 
Christ appeared, could not have been the first day of the week. Even 
supposing, liQwever, that it had been so, still the assigning this as a 
reason for tMb institution of a now Sabbath, is matter solely of human 
inference ; since no commandment on this subject, nor any reason for 
such institution, is found in all Scripture.”'*^ In Acts i. 2, 3, it is 
recorded that after his resurrection Jesus shewed himself alive unto 
the apostles whom ho had chosen, . . . being seem of them forty day Sy and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God while Paul 
asserts that he was seen many days of them which came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto the people” 
(Acts xiii. 31). Can these expressions be fairly held to be compatible 
with the notion that he appeared to them only on Sundays ?f Paley, 
with every disposition to make out a case for the Divine, institution 
of the Lord’s Day, finds in Texts 1. and II., when viewed in connexion 
with each other, only something which looks like an appointment 
and design to meet” upon the first day of the week. Suppose that 
there was an appointipent and design to meet, and that the meet- 
ings were upon the first day of the week, still the passages neither 
jointly nor separately afi'ord a tittle of evidence that the disciples met 
and Christ appeared because it was the first day of the week, and in 
order to signalize it as the Christian Sabbath. Had such been the 
intention of our Lord, is it credible that he should neither at tliese 
two meetings, nor on any other occasion of his appearing to the dis- 
ciples before his ascension, have said one word to them respecting it, 
or that If he did, his historians should uot have related what he said ? 

** It is i^inarkable that St Matthew omits all notice of the meeting 
in the evening which followed the resuiTection, and of that also which 
took place * after eight days yet as one of the eleven he must have 
been present at both. His silence on this subject contributes an ad- 
ditional inference that the disciples could not have met at either of 
these meetings for the purpose of instituting or celebrating a new re- 
ligious rite.^ 

* Christian Doctrine, 13. ii., ch. vii., p. 600. — ^The edition 1 quote from is the 
first, published in 1825 ; but the treatise has lately been reprinted as part of 
the edition of Milton's Prose Works in Bohn’s Standard Dibrary, where the 
chapter referred to will be found in vol. v., p. 64. 

See the confident way in which ^lr Holden makes, and argues upon, the 
contrary assumption, in his treatise on the Christinn Sabbath, p. 224 ; and the 
siintlar course of Mr Oliver in his Prize Essay, p. 63. 

} The Sabbatli ; or an Kxaiuinatiou, ac., p. 45. Si p the extract from Chil- 
ling worth, anfe, p. 197-8. 



Text No. III. is Acts ii. 1 : “ And when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, they were all with one accord fn one place.” A con- 
fessedly uncertain calculation* makes it appear that this was also 
the first day of tho week ; but if so, the fact of tlio meeting being re- 
corded simply as on the day of Peuteeo&t^ without mention either of 
the first day of the week^ or of any act done by tho dis(*iples inhotmirof 
that day; indicates very clearly that tho meeting was for a purpose 
connect^ with the great Jewish festival, and not for the purpose of 
keeping holy the day as a Christian festival. Had tho incident been 
considered by the historian to have any connexion with the Suld>atb, 
or the Lord’s Lay, he certainly would have wintioml the ttrat day 
of the week ; instead of leaving us to discover by a doubtful calcu- 
lation that this meeting, held about thirty years hofbre tiio time 
when he wrote, took place upon a Sunday, (ndeod, so ridiculous is 
the attempt of the* Sabbatarians to press tho text before us into 
their service, that Paley, who must have seen at a glance its uiifitnoss 
for such a purpose, has passed it over in utter silence. 

Text No. I V. is Acts xx. 6, 7 : “ And wo [St Paul and his com- 
panions] . . . came unto them to Troas in (ivo days ; where wo abode 
seven days. And upon the fii’st day of tho week, when the disciples 
came together [more precisely^ tho disciples being connj together] to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them.” The Layman here observes : 
“ Not till soven-and-twonty years after the Lospel Imd been proclaimed 
by the Apostles, is there any instance n.corded of a meiitiiig of Ohris- 
tians upon the first day of the week. At length we find one in the text 
before us. But it is a solitary instance ; a very remarkable circumsianco 
this, if, in the time of the Apostles, it was tho constant custom of Chris- 
tians to meet upon that day.” — (P. 71.)”''Seo also pp. 141, 100, 210. 

That tho meeting recorded in this t(\\t was held for reUyiom imr* 
poses — that it was held acconUny to a weekly that the break- 

ing of bread was tlie eating of the Lord's Supper— and that tin* dis- 
ciples who assembled on this one occasion (or statedly on the first day 
of the week, if you will), kept as a Sabbath (/. e, season of rest from 
labour) the whole of the day on which they met,' are one and all of 
them assertions un vouched by a particle of proof. Hjythe phrase 
” breaking bread,” used without (|ua1ification, the Jew meant the 
taking of an ordinal^ meal : that it has no other meaning here was 
the decided opinion of Calvin ;t and to this view Paley, by forbearing 
to claim for it any other, has virtually given in his adhercnco.J Yot 
breaking bread,” says the liavman, “ is the only expression in tho 
text which affords even a preteiico for saying' that the meeting at 

* 8ee Holden, p. 235 ; and Kitto's ('yclopiedia, vol. ii., p. 2(39. 

t In Act, ii. ; quoted by Ileylin, Pan 11., p. 24. — Milton flpeakiv of it a«, stall 
events, uncertain ** whether this was a periodical meeting, or only held occa- 
sionally, and of their own accord ; i^hether it was a religious festival, or a fra- 
ternal mea),^’ &c . — [ChrUtifin Ductrtnf, p. C09.^ 

X See, in snpport of the iiitrepretation contended for, Acts ii. 46 ; xx. II. *. 
xxvii. 35, 36. — Lightfootrin his .Journal of the Westminster Assembly, recordM 
a discussion which took place on 20th Pebruary 1644, when Mr Goodwin said 

** * Breaking bread,’ and* eating,’ Is used in Scripture, Acts xxvii. 35, for coni- 
ition eating; Acts xx. 16 [H r] means the same.’*— (LlghtfiMit's M eri'ji, by 
Pitman, vol. xiii., p. 183.) 
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Ti-oas was specially for a religious purpose. No mention is made of 
prayer or thanksgiving^. Mention is indeed made of St^Faul’s preach- 
ing ; but that St Paul, who was accustomed to preach on every day- 
of the week when opportunity offered, should take this opportunity 
of preaching on the first day of the week, can yield no proof that the 
design of the disciples at Troas, in meeting to take a meal in com- 
mon on the first day of the week, was also to perform some act of re- 
ligious worship. . • . Moreover, the meeting at Troas, to be of any 
value to the Sabbatarian cause, must be proved to have taken place 
on the first day of the week, because it was the first day of the week.” 
But there is no evidence either of this, or of the assumption that the 
disciples at Troas did not come together to break bread on other days , 
of the week also, as those in Jerusalem are recorded to havo done.* 
It is shown by tliu Layman to be in the highest degree probable, from 
St Luke’s ordinary manner of recording events, that had he here in- 
tended to notice a custom, he would havo been more explicit, and not 
have left it to be inferred ; and this ho would have boon the more 
careful to do, because the alleged custom was of such importance as 
to be peculiarly deserving of bis notice. If the early Christians 
really observed the first day of the week as a stated season of- worship, 
or as a Sabbath, is it possible that St Luke should not, in the whole 
course of his history of the Acts of the Apostles, comprising a period 
of thirty years, mention more than one mooting of Christians on that 
(lay ^ To crown all— it is discovered that in Griesbach’s edition of 
th(^ Now Testament, the phrase translated “ when the disciples came 
together to break broad,” is corrected to jiiiotlier which signifies “ we 
[». e, Paul and bis companions 1 being come together to break bread” — 
awTjyP’^vow KXwrai uprov ! This, if admitted, at once extinguishes 
the infercnco of Paley, that wo here “ find the same custom (of hold- 
ing roligious assemblies upon the first day of tlio week) in a Christian 
church at a groat distance from Jurusaloin.” ' But, iiidopondontly of. 
Ori(^sbacli\s correction, there is no good ground for oven tliis re- 
mark of Paloy— that the “ manner in which tlio historian mentions the 
disciples coming togothor to break bread on the first day of the week, 
shews tha^lio prai^tice by tli\8 time was familiar and established.” 

It has already {ante, p, 59) hmx pointed out as probable that the 
meeting at Troas began after sunset on Saturday, and continued till 
break of day on Sunday — at which time the apostle addressed him- 
self again to his journey. 

Text No. V. is 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2: “ Now, concerning the collection 
for the saints, os I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye. Upon the first day of the week, let every one of you lay 
by him in store ns God hath prospered him, that there bo no gather- 
ings when I come.” This text is dismissed by Milton as equally un- 
satisfactory with the others : For wh<at the apostle is hero enjoining,” 
says he, ” is not the celebration of the Lord’s Day, but that * on the 
first day of the week’ (if tliis be the true interproUtion of Kara pJav 
ordp^arow, per mmnh ^abhathorum) each should Hay by him’ (that is, 
at boDH') for the relief (»f the poor; no mention being made of any 


* Acts it 4G. 
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S ublic assembly, or of auy collection at such assembly on that 
ay. He was perhaps led to select the irst day of the week, 
from the idea that our alms ought to be set aside as a kind. of 
first-fruits to God, previous to satisfying other demands, or because 
the fii*st day of the week was most convenient fur tho arrange- 
ment of tho family accounts. Granting, however, that tho Corin- 
thians were accustomed to assomblo on that day for religious pur- 
poses, it no more follows that wo aro bound to keep it holy in con- 
formity with their practice, without a Divine command to that ollbct, 
than that wo are bound to observe the Jewish Sabbath in conformity 
with the practice of the Philippians, or of Paul himself. Acts xvi. 13, 
* On the Sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, whore prayer 
was wont to bo mado xvii. 2, * Paul, as his iiiannor was, wont in 
unto them, and three Sabbath-days reasoned with them out of the 
Scripture;’ xviii. 3, 4, ‘ Ho abode with thorn, and wrought, , . . 
and lie reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath,’ — following his own 
occupation at home, as wo have reason to beliovo, during tho six re- 
maining days.”* 

This passage, 1 Cor. xvi. I, 2, has hoon very fully consitlorcd by 
the Layman, f who, like Milton, adheres firmly to tho words “lay by 
ill store,” as tho true translation of ffy/a-avpL^wy. It may bo still more 
literally translated “treasuring up;” a phrase, ho ohsorvoH, which 
would render it still mure apparent that each contributor wns to make 
tho accumulation himself, and not to hand it over from week to wook 
to any other person. The Vulgate, and the Geneva Bible ((‘d. 1588), 
give the same iiKTaiiing to tho word. Dr Mack night, who is followed 
by Burdor and Wardlaw,+ translates tho passage iliiis : “ On the first 
day of every week, lot each of you lay somewhat by itself, according 
as ho may have prospt»red, pnltiiuj it into the treasnn/, that when I 
come there may be tlioii no collections;” and his rojison for introducing 
this coinmun “ treasury” without the slightest //mwi/walAv*/ warrant for 
doing so, is, that tho ordinary translation is inconsistent with the 
desire of Pajil that there luiglit ho no gatln>rings when he came ; 
for according to that traiislatiuii, says Macknight, tin* colloctions 
would still have boon to make at his coining. Tliis, however, is to 
understand, without tho least necessity, the word “ gailtorings” in 
a sense incompatible with the previous injunctif)ii, wbich is per- 
fectly unambiguous: tho Apostle’s wish may very well have been, 
that, at his coming, each maa should have a gradnally-accumukttjd 
sU^re of monoy by him, ready to bo delivered up at once-- instead of 
waiting for his arrival, and then running about etideavotiring to collect 
a sufficient sum from debtors who might not at tho nioinont ho able to 
pay. His use of tho word “ gatherings,” rather than “ gathering,” 
gives countenance to this view. Tho collection was an occasional one, 
for the relief of tho poor Christians at Jerusalem.^ Neander, I 

^ Christian Doctrine, p. GOO, GIO. .1 Pp. 101, 16l2, 105, 

J Wardlaw's J>l8coun>e8 on the 8obbatIi, p. 08. 

§ Tho injunctions of l*aul to the churches of (iiilutiu and <*orinth to contri- 
bute to the relief of these poor brethren at Jeriisalfiii, are ri'prescnted by Dr 
Lorinier as encouragement of the oh«crvnii«’t' i»f ilu* first drt> o( the ‘ by 
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contends for the ordinary traualatioh ; observing that the word 
pi^m is against the notion of a public collection,” and speaking of the 
other interpretation as one to which some have been.led by ** a gratui- 
tous supposition, not at all required by the connexion of the passage,”* 
Moreover, it appears from 2 Cor. viii., that Paul, before going back 
to Corinth, was under considerable apprehension as to the success of 
his appeal ; whereas, if the putting of the contributions of individuals 
into a common treasury had been the thing ex^oined, he .needed not 
be in any doubt as to the amount brought in, for the church-officers 
who received them could, and of course would, have informed him of 
it. And lastly, it is argued besides, with great effect, by the Layman, 
that if the first day of the week had then attained a sacred pre-emi- 
nence over the other six, the Apostle, in recommending it for a pur- 
pose of charity, would not have failed to enforce his recommenda- 
tion by a pointed reference to the estimation and respect in which 
it was held. “ Tjet us but reflect a little,” he observes, “ and we 
shall not fail to perceive the fine topic it would have afforded to the 
fervid eloquence of St Paul, if, in naming the first day of the week, 
ho could have appealed to it as a day then religiously observed” among 
Christians, in commemoration of the resurrection of their crucified 
Redeemer. . . . “ That St Paul should neglect this opportuni^, 
if it really offered itself, of appealing to the religious feelings of the 
Corinthians in aid of his appeal to their benevolent feelings, is an 
improbability which ought of itself to produce conviction in the mind 
of every unprejudiced person, that when St Paul named the first day 
of the week for laying by charitable contributions from the Christians 
of Corinth to the Christians of Jerusalem, he knew it not as a day 
that was more holy than any other.” — (P. 112.) 

Text No. VI,, the last of the series, is Rev. i. 10 ; “I was in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day.” Whether St John was the author of 
the Apocalypse, is a question among biblical scholars. Luther, in 
the preface to his translation of it, published in 1522, expressed in 
very strong terms his opinion on the negative side ; and though in 
the edition of 1534 he used milder and less decisive e^^pi’ossions, he 
still persisted in disbelieving that the Apocalypse was canonical; and 
recommeudM the interpretation of it to those who were more en- 
lightened than himself. f Michaelis also, in the work referred to, 
concludes a long discussion by declaring, that, under all the circum- 
stances, the authenticity of the book appears to him very doubtful, 
and that he cannot avoid suspecting that it is a spurious production, 
introduced probably into the world after the death of St John.J; That, 
at all events, it was written about the close of the firat or beginning of 

calling upon all the churches to set apart appropriate sums on that day for 
thi tmintenance and extenrion of the cause of Christ**/ — (P. 32.) 

* Hist, of the Planting, &c., of the Christian Church, vol. i., p. 168. 

t See Michaelis’s Intm. to the New Testament, Marshes Transl., voL vi., 
p. 458, 2a ed. 

I lb., p. 487. For an account of this controversy, see also Lardner's Credi- 
bility, chapter on the Apocalypse (Works, ed. 1815, vol. iii., p. 447) ; The Sab- 
bath, or an Examination of the Six Tc^ts, &c., p. U8 ; and Kitlo's Cyclop, of 
Jiibl. Lit., vol. ii., p. 612. 
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of the second century , is unquestionable ; and I agree with the Tjayniaii, 
that, whether canonical or not, “ its high antiquity, and the estoeiu 
in which it was held by many among the early Christians, give it a 
fair claim to cre(frnce upon any matter of fact which is probable in 
itself and clearly stated ; as, for instance, that at the date of the book 
there wero Christian Churches in seven of the principal cities of 
Asia/' But this concession of the historical value of the Book is of 
no advantage to the Sabbatarian cause ; for, as the [jayman remarks, 
“ the alleged fact of the religious observance of the first day of the 
week &t that date, whether probable or not in itself, is not clearly 
stated : it u not stated at all. The first day of the week is not inou- 
tioned, either in the text quoted (i. 10) or in any other part of the hook ; 
nor is there anywhere in it any clear allusion nnulo to a custom among 
Christians of observing any one day in the week more than another. 
Yet all Sabbatarians assume, oven the logical Paley assumes, that 
the phrase of ‘ the Lord’s Day* is intended by the writer to refer to 
the first day of the week, and to the religious observance of it. None 
of the Fathers of the Church, as 1 hcliove, and certainly none of the 
most ancient of them, attribute that intention to the writer ; and 
the prevalent disposition in onr times to assume that ho had that in- 
tention, 6eems to arise solely from the fact, that habit has familiarised 
us to the use of the phrase as a name for the first day of the week ; 
and, in consequence, most persons come to tho perusal of the Book of 
the Revelation so strongly impressed with tho modern meaning of 
the phrase, as to he thereby completely prevented from rcttoctingand 
exercising their judgment upon the question, what might be that of 
tho writer, who it is in the highest degree probable bad some other 
and very different meaning,— a meaning which, like the Book it- 
self, is and over has been a mystery, 

“ It is true that the phrase of * tho Lord’s Day’ is very appro- 
priate to the first day of tho week, that being tlie <lay of the week 
on which the great event of tlie Resurrection occurred : but may not 
that-very circumstance, the peculiar fitness of the phrase, have led to 
tho adoption of it from the Book of the Revelation in after times, 
when the custom of religiously observing the first day of the week had 
become fully established? The conjecture receives no incoiiHidcr- 
able support from the fact that the phrase is not to he met with in any 
mitinff, scriptural or non-scriptural, of a date prior to that if the Ihvela- 
tioHy nor in any writiny for more than seventy years after that date .^' — 
(Pp. 121-2.) See also pp. 164, 212. 

The author goes on to prove this assertion by shewing that 
neither In the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, which are usually 
regarded (though, in tho case of Barnabas, upon very insufficient 
grounds*) as having been written before or about tho date of tho 
Apocalypse, nor in the productions of Hormas, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Papias, and Justin Martyr— written between the beginning of tho 
second century, and about the year 140 — does tho phrase “ Lord’s 
Day” occur. Tho argument with which the last-mentioned Father 
supplies us, in opposition to the belief that the first day of tho week 


The Sabbath, or an Kxaniiiiation, Ac., p. 217. 
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was observed by tlic Chriatiaus of his time as a Sahbatk^ was intro- 
duced in a former place ;* and with respect to Ignatius, it was pointed 
out that the mention which is usually supposed to ho made of the 
Ijord’s Day in the genuine part of his Epistle to thD Magnesians, is in 
reality a mention of “ the Lord’s while the spurious part of 
it does the Sabbatarians the disservice of confirming the inference 
against thorn derived from the writings of Justin Martyr.f It is in 
the Apolcgg of Justin, written between a.d. 139 and a.d. 150, that, 
as I observed before, J we have the earliest proof of the existence, 
among Christians, of a generally-established custom of observing 
Sunday as a stated day of public prayer and religious instruction. 
But the phrase “ the Lord’s Day” is not once to be mot with, out of 
the Apocalypse, till about a.d. 170, seventy years after the book was 
written. The expression then occurs in a letter from Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth, to the bishop of Romo ; from which the conclusion 
may fairly bo drawn, that by this time it was in use at both places, 
and that among Christians at large it probably had come to bo ap- 
plied habitually to the first day of the week. 

The examination of the Six Texts being now concluded, what is 
the result ? I shall give it in the words of the Layman : — “ It is 
briefly this, — that there is no Scripture authority for believing that 
in the time of the Apostles the first day of the week (our Sunday) was 
observed either as a Sabbath-day or as a prayer-day.§ 

“ That there is,” he continues, “ no instance recorded in the Six 
Texts of the Sunday having been observed as a Sabbath, is as indis- 
putable as the fact that there is no command in the Christian Scrip- 
tures so to observe it. Equally iudisputablo is it that the Six Texts 
contain no evidence of a custom to observe the Sunday as a Sabbath. 
Sabbatarian writers, indeed, seem to advocate the belief, that in the 
time of the Apostles the Sunday was observed as a Sabbatli ; but 
they never, on any occasion that I am aware of, venture to assert in 
plain words that such was tho fact. They are content, by tho use of 
equivocal language, when arguing that tho Sunday was observed as 
a prayer-day, to insinuate that it was also observed as a Sabbath. 
They speak of it as though it was of course so observed ; but they 
never, so far as I am acquainted with their works, make this assumed 

* See ante, p. 282. t p. 283. J P. 282. 

§ ** Whether the festival of the Lord's day (an expression which occurs only 
once in Scripture, llov. 1. 10) was weekly or annual, cannot be pronounced wdth 
certainty, inasmuch as there Is not (as in tho case of the Lord’s Supper) any 
'account of its institution, or command for its celebration, to be found in Scrip- 
ture. If it was the day of his resurrection, why, we may ask, should this be 
considered as tho Lord’s day in any higher sense than that of his birth, or 
death, or ascension ? why should it be held in higher consideration than the 
day of tlie descent of the Holy Spirit? and why should the celebration of the 
one recur weekly, whereas the commemoration of the others is not necessarily 
even annual, but remains at the discretion of each believer?” — (Milton’s Trea^ 
tm on Christian Doctrine, p. 608.) 

Milton therefore held a different opinion from Dr Wardlaw, according to 
whom the Lord's Day mentioned in Rev. i. 10 Is the first day of the week, 
beyond all controversy.”— -(DiVcowrws on the Sabbath, p. 103.) 



fact tho subject of spocific proof or direct argument. Ou thi\s puiiif 
in the controversy they know they have no case. 

“ With respect to the Sunday having been observed as a prayer- 
day (a stated day of assembling for public worship and religious" in- 
struction),* I consider the examination of tho Six Texts to have de- 
cidedly shown — 

“ First, that there is not a single instance recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures of tho Suuday having in the time of the Apostles been 
observed as a prayer-day. 

*• And, secondly, that those Scriptures contain no evidonco from 
which wo can even infer a custom among theChristians of iiiat period 
so to observe it.” — (Pp. 138-D.) 

Ho observes that if such slight and scanty evidence as that given 
for tho doctrine of a Christian Sabbath were torulored in a court of 
justice, to provu any grave lact relating to the ordinary aftaiiH (d* lile, 
it would not stand the least scrutiny ; and thoroupon lie jn'oecedK, 
after tho manner of Bishop Sherlock in his famous Trial of tliv 11’//- 
nesses of the Rtsnrrcdm of JcaoSj to personify tho Six Texts, and ])ut 
tlicrn into the witness-box of a supposed jiidieial Iribunal, This ani- 
mated way of going over tho goniid a second time is managed with 
the skill of an accomplished lawyer, who certainly succeeds io admi- 
ration in his work of “ slaying tho slain.” 

The intrinsic iusutlieiency of the Six Texts to support the conclu- 
sions which have been reared upon them being thus made ovidiml, 
nothing farther, of course, neeM to bo said in opposition to inforonces 
so baseless; but to make assurance doubly sure, tlio laiyman pro- 
cooils to evince that, moreover, they are completely at variance with 
facts which we learn from the Now Testament itself, and which there 
is no possibility of explaining away. 

And, first, as to tho alleged ohs«;rvance of tho first day of the wm K 
as a Sabhatli, ho shews tho inconsistency of this notion with tho Jorii- 
Salem dccroo in Acts xv.,f and anticipates tho arguments (or rat Inn* 
assumptions) witli which the Sabbaiarians may oudoavour to defeiid 
themselves. Ho then adverts to another circuinstanco which, says he, 
“ is of itsell’, imlepondont of all other evidence, conclusive as a proof 
that no other than the old Jewish Sabbath-day wjis known in the 
time of tlic Apostles. It is, that the Christian Scriptures make no 
niontioii of any new Sabbath or new Sabbath-day ; but, on the con- 
trary, mention the old Sabbath and the old Sabbath-day in a manner 
which precludes the po5.sibility of any other Sabbath having beem 
then in existence, or of any other Sabbath-day having boon sii that 
time observed. For it is only the Sabbath or the Sabbath-day iliat is 
there spoken of; and tlio dcliiiitc article could never have boon used 
on such occasions by any Christian wM-itcr, if any other than the old 
.Jewish Sabbath and Sabbath-day had boon known to him.” — (J*. I7il“ 
180.) He quotes instances from Acts xiii. 14, 42, 41, and xvi. 13 ; 
tho last of which (more striking, though not more decisive, than the 
rest) is as follows : “ And on the Sabbath we (St Luke, tho wrilm 


“ * Paley’s * PhUos.' il. 91.” 


t Sec ante, pp. 172. fil4. 
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of the Acts, and St Paul, and their companions) went out of the city 
(Philippi) by a rivfer side, where prayer was wont to he made/’ This 
way of writing could never have been "employed bv a historian who 
knew that besides the Sabbath he was mentioning (which unquestion- 
ably was the Jewish), there was another^ which as a Christian he him- 
self observed, and which as a Christian he must believe was ordained 
to supersede the one he was speaking of. 

It is frankly acknowledged by Mr Holden, that if the seventh-day 
Sabbath continued to be observed by the early Christians along with 
(as he supposes) the Lord’s Day, this fact would lessen very materially 
the force of the argument for the duty of observing the latter, drawn 
from the custom of the primitive Church. If they observed both 
days, says he, it cannot be inferred from their practice whether 
one or more of these days were appointed by the immediate disciples 
of Christ. If, moreover, they were so far mistaken as to keep two 
days holy, for which there is no authority in the sacred Scriptures, 
they can scarcely be credible witnesses to the apostolical doctrine and 
practice.” He thinks, however, that the edge of the objection is 
blunted by sundry considerations, in front of which ho places this 
one — that ** the religious observance of the seventh day does not 
appear to have obtained in the earliest and purest ages of the Chris- 
tian church.”* To which he subjoins, that, however, ” it probably 
was adopted in the very earliest ages of Christianity, by certain 
churches, in '’accommodation to the prejudices of the Jews.”f Mr 
Oliver adopts the reply as conclusive ; adding, most emphatically, 
that since this practice cannot be traced from the times of the 
A pasties f it chnnot for one moment be allowed to have the same weight as 
the practice of keeping the Lord's Day''\ Bishop Taylor, on the 
other hand, affirms without qualification, that the primitive Church 
kept both the Sabbath and the Lord's Day till the time of the Laodi- 
cean council, about 3f)0 years after Christ’s nativity, and almost 
in every thing made them equal, and therefore did not esteem tho 
Lord’s Day to be substituted in the place of the obliterated Sabbath, 
but a feast celebrated by great reason and perpetual consent, without 
precept or necessary Divine injunction.”§ Which of these opposite 
representations, then, is the true one ? Certainly, in regard to the 
Hebreip Christians and the Sabbath, that of Bishop Taylor, 

I say “ certainly for any one who looks with greater care than 
Messrs Holden and Oliver have done, for Scriptural evidence on the 
subject, will not be very long in finding it. Mr Holden, it is true, 
has not omitted to observe that Paul frequented the synagogues on 

* The Christian Sabbath, pp, 336, 337. • t P. 342. 

i Prize Essay, p. 63. The italics are Mr Oliver’s. Ho says that to render 
the anti-sabbatarian argument valid, ** it will be necessary to shew that the 
practice of keeping the seventh day began at the same timCt and was cO’-extmaive 
with the keeping of the^r«< .* but this cannot be done.” (P. 62.) How could it 
be done, seeing that we know nothing of either the time when the keeping of 
the first day began, or the extent of its observance during the first two or three 
centuries ? 

$ Hist, of the Life of the Holy .Tesiis, Part ii., Sect, zii., Discourse x., § 24 ; 
in Taylor’s Works, voi. iii., p. 2^. 
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the Sabbath;* * * § but he argues with reason, f that as the business ol‘ 
the Apostle was to preach the Gospel on all fit occasions, ami as the 
synagogue-meetings afforded the best opportunities tor doing so, 
cannot /rem this practice infer that ho obsorvctl tlio Mosaic Sabbatli : + 
To which I add, that assembling in synagogues was no part of the 
Sabbath duty imposed by the law. But we liavo something more satis- 
factory than inferences for our guidance to a solution of the ])rol)lein in 
hand — even the authority of Paul himself; who is fouml declaring in tin* 
plainest language before Fostus, in answer to his accusing country- 
men, that “ Neither against the law of the Jews, neither against the 
temple, nor yet against Cjcsar, haw I offended anp thinp ut’all."^ 
Could more decisive proof bo imagined, that the Apostle observed 
the sevonth-day Sabbath,' along with every other rite of Judaism i 
But this is by no means the only piece of evidenco we possess of the 
fact that ill the apostolic ago the convertod Jews adhoro<l to till their 
ancient customs; the dispute between the Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians at Antioch, recorded in Acts xv., is another most weighty itoni ; 
shewing, moreover, that the Hebrew converts, not content with obey- 
ing the law of Moses themselves, actually wished to impose its obser- 
vances on the Gentiles too, as things necessary to salvation — but were 
declared by the Church at Jerusalem to bo in the wrong in this re- 
spect, beyond the narrow compass before considered. || And, lastly, we 
know from Rom. xiv. and Col. ii. 1(>, 17, that disputes, cxpressl^\dmit 
the ohservance of dapSy arose between the same two classes of converts; 
whom St Faul thereupon onjoinod to let oacli other act freely accord iug 
to their respective persuasions of duty, and to abstaiti from mutual 
condemnation. “ Who art thou that ju<lgest another man’s servant 
To his own master ho standeth or falloth. . . . Why dust thou 

judge thy brother ? or why dost thou sot at nought thy brother for 
WG shall all stand hoforc tho Judgment-seat of Christ.”^ 

If this he not as ** weighty” evidence as any reasonable man can 
desire, of the fact that tho Mosaic Sabbath was kept “ inl> ho times of 
the Apostles,” I know not what weighty evidence is. lict it be impurtialltj 
weighed against that cvidonco for “ the practice of keeping tho 1 word’s 
Day,” which Mr Oliver thiuks so poiidorous, and wo shall see. which 
of them will make tho other kick tho heain.^* 

* Acte ix. 20; xiii. G, 14 ; xiv. 1 ; xvi. 13 ; xvii. 1, 2 ; xviii. 4. 

t r. 236. 

I Baxter uses the same argument; Workny ^ol. xiii., pp. 423, 49G. Heo also 
Ilengsteiiberg, p. 43; and The Modern Sabbath Examined, p. Gl. 

§ Acts XXV. 8. Tic repeats the s^o thing to thedewH at Rome, Acts xxviil. 
17. See also onw, p. 167, note. 

II See pp. 172, 514. ^ Rom. xiv. 4, 10. See ante, pp. 5(5, 516-518. 

** Dr ilamilton says of the Apostles, most coiihdcntly, that their practice oi 

the ('hristian Sabbath, [and] their non-observance of the seventh day, may be 
proved : this, then, is the ordinance which they have delivered unto us.'* - fflorm 
ct Vindicioa SahbatUw, p, 87.) Again, with ignorant rashness almost incredible 
in a man of his theological status and reputation, he writes : ‘‘ The Sahbalh- 
question was never brought into dispute among the first (Jhrisiians. The eat- 
ing of blood, circumcision, and other injunctions or interJicts, were strenuously 
agitated ; but this, which was a far more likely occasion and subject of debate, 
seems never to have disturbed the early Church. The general assent proves 
that it was formed under a decisive authority. We know that they did not ob- 
serve the seventh-day rest. Judging from the facts before us in those primi- 

2 b 
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From these controversies between the Jewish and Oentile Ghris^ 
tians about the observance of the Sabbath, as well as from the simi^ ^ 
lar disputes in the third and fourth centuries, we derive not only 
clear proof that the Sabbath was observed, and allowed to be observed, 
by Christians in the apostolic age, but the strongest indication ima- 
ginable, short of a direct historical statement, that, in the early ages of 
the Church, the alleged transference of the Sabbath from the seventh 
day of the week to the first was unknown. For, on the contrary suppo- 
sition, the Apostle Paul could neither have observed the seventh day 
himself, nor have sanctioned with his permission its observance by the 
Jewish Christians at Rome ; while, in regard to the protracted con- 
troversy which took place on this subject long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem,* it seems unaccountable, that while it was going for- 
ward, “ no one thought of advancing the obvious and silencing argu- 
ment, that if it were granted that Sunday was the appointed sub- 
stitute of the old Sabbath, it necessarily followed that the observ- 
ance of the seventh day was entirely superseded. It is natural to 
think, that if this doctrine had been then recognised, it would by 
both parties have boon regarded as forming the hinge on which the 
whole controversy turned. The question at issue at that time, how- 
ever, was plainly, not at all the religious character of the first day 
of the week : that its observance as a fi'stival of the church was a 
laiidablo custom, seems to have been on all hands admitted ; the no- 
tion that its observance as a holy Sabbath was obligatory in obe- 
dionco to the proscriptions of tho Decalogue, no one seems to have 
ever once broached.” f 

Tho fact, already noticed,]; that although the history of the Acts 
of the Apostles comprises a period of thirty-two years, it nowhere 
mentions, or alludes to, a custom of meeting on tho first day of the 

tive rccordfl, there is none other alternatiYO than this : that tho disciples either 
kept sabbath on the first day of tho week, or that they kept none at all.” — 
(P. 93.) Tho word " jfcnoM/” is printed in italics by the Doctor himself. 

Dr Lorimer says : ** It is a remarkable fact, that in so important a matter os 
tho change from one day to another, we havo no trace of division of opinion, or 
dissension among the Christians. Points of far less consequence created strife 
in the Church. The inference is, that the change was made by Christ himself, 
and that in a way so notorious that there was no room for diversity of opinion 
or practice. Tho Apostle Paul, while correcting many errors in churches, never 
found fault with the observance of the first day of the week as unauthorised, 
but encourages it, by calling upon all the Churches to set apart appropriate 
sums on that day for the maintenance and extension of the cause of Christ.” — 
(P. 32.) Dut tho only allowable inference” is, that as wc have no trace of dis- 
sension whore it might so reasonably be expected to occur, the supposed change 
of day was not made at all, and therefore could not give occasion to disputes. 
The alleged “ encouragement” given by Paul to ** all the Chur(dies” to observe 
the first day of the week, was adverted to ants, p. 523. 

Tho argument of Dwight (<Serm. cvi.), that ** if the Christian Sabbath be not 
divinely instituted, then God has suffered his Church to disuse and annihilate 
his own institution, and substitute one of mere human device in its stead,” 
hardly requires an answer. It assumes that the Fourth Commandment is a 
universal and perpetual law, and that God never suifers his Church to do wrong 
— tho latter of which positions is even less tenable than the former. 

* In the third and fourth centuries. See a«i<e, pp: 279, 280. 

t The Modern Sabbath Examined, p. 138. See also llengstenberg, p. 53. 

Antr, p. 521. See also The Modern Sabbath Examined, pp. 46-50. 
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week for any purpose — or records a single iiistiinoo of a meeting hav- 
ing been held on that day of the week for the purpose of religious 
instruction (the one at Troas not having been hold for that pur- 
pose), — is plainly incompatible with the supposition that the ohsorvanco 
of the day was habitual or oven fre<tueut. What a comment is this 
upon the habitual ofl-hand assertion of the “orthodox,” that wo aro 
bound by “ Apostolic example ” to sanctify the Christian Sabbath !* 
Equally unaccountable upon that supposition is it, that in none of 
the Epistles of the Now iVstamont is montion made of any iiieoting 
having been held on a Sunday, or of any custom among Chrislians to 
meet upon that day ; and that neither there nor in the Apocalypse 
(although religious duties aro in all of them abundantly enforced, ami 
the neglect of them abundantly reproved ; and although Sabbath-oh- 
sorvance was a practice to which the Gentile converts had never been 
accustomed before becoming Christians, and must have often found 
extremely inconvenient if imposed on themt), is there a single al- 
lusion to an obligation which, at the present time, makes a most 
prominent figure in clerical exhortations to the performance of re- 
ligious duties. Nor, as was said before, can it be believed that St 
Paul, in enjoining the Corinthians to lay by them in store, on the first 
day of the week, contributions for the destitute Christians at Jeru- 
salem, would havo omitted to deepen the impression of his advice by 
reminding them of the sufferings and resurrection of Christ.J — 'riiat 
his Epistles are positively as well as netjatimly condemnatory of the 
Sabbatarian views has .already been shown ;§ and “ how glaring,” 

* The Lay man devotes an entire cba])tor to the expoBiiro of the Subbatarinn 
absurdities about the practice and example of the Apontles with reference to 
the religious observance of the Sunday (ch. vi., p. 1^04-21 •'ii). The fact that no 
writer during the first three centuries attributes the practice of Sunday-obser- 
vance either to the injunction or the example of the Apostles, or to any pre- 
cept from Christ himself (see ch. viii., p. 302, and Kitto's Cyc/op., vol. ii., 
p. 270), is a weighty corroboration of the inference that the meaning cxti octeil 
from the 8ix Texts by our modern Sabbatarians is purely faiieifui. Haxter, it 
is true, asserts that ** it hath been the constant practice of nil ChriMts churchcH 
in the whole world, ever since the tIat/$ of the Aposilca to this day, to assemble 
for public w'orship on the Lord's day, as a day set apart thereunto by the Apo- 
stles, Yea, so universal was this judgment and practice, that there is no one 
church, no one writer, or one heretic (that I rcincmher to have read oO tlmt 
that can be proved ever to have dissented or gainsaid it, till of late tiinen.”- - 
(Works, vol. xiii., p. 385.) lie adds, that having been ten years separated from 
his library, he is less furnished for the task of proving this than is rccpiisite ; 
** but,’* he adds, “ 1 will desire no man to receive more than the tosliinonies ]>ro- 
duced by Dr Peter Ileylin himself, which with pitiful weakness he would per- 
vert.” lie accordingly adduces proof of the existenre of the prarticc (which 
Heylin, from the cause mentioned ante, p. 282, thought to have grow'n into 
some credit towards the end of the first ccAtury) ; but not a syllable of what Is 
quoted from the Fathers tends to shew that they believed the Lord’s Day have 
been set apart for public worship by the Apostles. 

Ilengstenberg (pp. 97, 98) argues with much reason that oven if we knew 
that the Sunday was observed as early as the days of the Apostles, under their 
eyes, and with their approval and concurrence, still this would not bo equiva- 
lent to a law binding us to act like the primitive Christians, taee al«o emte, 
pp. 129, 328. 

t See Mr Uussell’s observations on this subject in The Lord’s Day Not the 
Sabbath, pp. 21, 26. 

* See ante, p. 624. § See ante, pp. 66-58, 616-518. 

2 L 2 
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oxclaims the Layman, is the improbability that St Paul, when 
treating in three of his Epistles upon the subject of the religious ob- 
Horvance of days, should, on no one of those occasions, say a single 
word respecting the great ‘ Christian festival,' if such a festival there 
were ! ITow exceedingly probable is it, on the other hand, that St 
Paul would, if such were tho fact, have seized the opportunities 
afforded him to extol above all festivals the day which, among the 
followers of the Oaspol of Christ, was set apart for religions worship, 
in commemoration of the day of his resurrection ! Antithesis was a 
figure of speech in which St Paul delighted and excelled ; and, there- 
fore, if tho first day of tho week was thus observed, it is difficult to 
imagine it possible ho should not, in some one or other of the Epistles 
hero quoted, have, with his wonted eloquence, set up in contrast to 
tho ceremonial rites and unmeaning sacrifices of the Jewish and Fagan 
festivals tho spiritual and purer worship of Christians on tho Lord’s 
day. 

And now, looking hack to tho texts extracted fVom those Rpistlcs, 
liow marvellous, how incredible, it appears, that St Paul should, on 
three different occasiuns, and to three different Christian communities, 
widely separated from each other, make known, in unmistakeablo 
language, that for himself he esteemed all days alike,* ** and should, 
moreover, in his Epistle to tho Colossians, declare that no man should 
ho called to account fur the non-observance of a f^abbath or an holy 
day ; and yet should not In some one — I ought rather to say in all — 
of those Epistles, have excepted tho Sunday, if at that time the Sun- 
day was, by divine appuintment, distinguished by tlio religious obsor- 
vatico of it from all other days of the week I 

‘‘ Pot these various roas<»ns, I do with the utmost confidence affirm 
and maintain, that the Epistles of St Paul, himself an Apostle, ])re- 
sent us with proof, not in this instance the less decisive because it is 
iiifoivritial (so strong are tho inferences), that, in tho time of the 
Apostles, the ohsorvanco of Sunday, either as a Sabbath-day or as a 
prayer-day, had not hocome the practice of tho Christian Church. 

“ With such cogent and superabundant ovidenco as I have here 
collected and stated from Christian Scripture, in refutation of tho 
Sabbatarian tenet, whilst there is not any ovidenco dediicihlc from that 
Scripture in support of tho tenet, but such as, when touched by * the 
rude hand of inquiry,’ shrinks into utter insignificance ; may we not 
with justice exclaim, What a wonderful phenomenon, with refei^ence 
to our reasoning faculties, is the prevalence of Sabbatarian belief ! 
Such dazzling, unsubstantial plioiiomeiia are, however, by no means 
rare in the misty regions of theology. Observe yon Protestant divine, 
a sincere and rigid Sabbatarian ; ho is gazing with unfeigned asto- 
nishment on the splendid errors of Catholicism ; tho awful doctrine 
of transubatantiation has just developed itself to his, view. Frepoa- 
toroua delusion I alike opposed to reason and to Scripture ! Impious 
invention of presumptuous tnanl Such are his reflections; yet is 
that doctrine as implicitly believed by the multitude, and as strenu- 

* That, for the Gentiles, ho esteemed every day alike, is certain ; bat whether 

** for himself, as a Jew, he did the same, U a point on which it has been shewn 
there Is room for difference of opinion. The question, however, is one of mere 
cariosity to the Gentile Christian, 
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oiudy> ably, and honestly defended by the talented, the learned, and 
the pious, as is the unscriptural doctrine of a Guuistian Sabbath/' 
-(IJ. 201-203.) 

The mind and will of God concerning any duty tu be performed 
by us,’* says Jonathan Edwards, “ may be sufficiently revealed in his 
Word, without a particular precept in so many express terms enjoin- 
ing it. The human understaudiug is the car to which the Word of 
God is spoken ; and if it be so spoken that that ear may plainly hear 
it, it is enough. God is sovereign as to the manner of speaking his 
mind, whether he will speak it in express terms or wliether ho will 
speak it by saying several oilier things which imply it, and from 
which we may, by comparing them togctlicr, plainly perceive it. If 
the mind of God bo !»ut revealed, if there be but sufficient means 
for the communication of bis mind to our minds, that is sufficient ; 
whether we hear so many express words with our ears, or see them 
in writing with our eyes ; or whether wo soo the thing that ho would 
signify to us, by the eye of reason and undorstanding.” These obser- 
vations are quoted by the present Dr Andrew Thomson in his t^ssay 
entitled The Sahhath mi a mere Judakal Appoihtnunt ;* ami their 
soundness will be admitted by all reasoi^ablo Christians, to what- 
ever donoihiuation they may belong. But the principlo here ex- 
pressed is equally available to ail -to the Anti-Sabbatarian no Jess 
tbaii to the Saldiatarian : and the former, as wo have soon, proceeds 
under its guidance as oontbUuitly to hie couclusion, as the latter does 
to its opposite. I confidently affirm,” says Mr Higgins, “that if 
religion was not concerned, no man of common sense would hositato 
what conclusion he would come to for ono inoiiiont. ... I affirm 
that 1 have proved that tho Chrisitau Sabbath is nut adivino institu- 
tion, or an institution established by Jesus Christ, by as good negative 
evidence as tho nature of tho case would admit ; and that I have 
provod it by tho direct fositive evidence of tho apostles and of hit 
raul. And, in this affirmation, I am supported by tho expressed 
opinions of tho most learned divines of almost all sects ami nations/’f 

* The Christian Babbatli considoroil in its Various Aspects, p. 84. 

t Horse Habbaticse, p. 105. — The linyman ha.s excellently illustrator] the matter 
asfoUows: — mo suppose the caso of an hiudiigciit Hindoo converted to 
('’hristinnity by some foreign missioiinry, but as yet unacquaintetl with thr* Chris- 
tian Hcripturr)s, excepting such passages in thcm.a.s may have been i(UOt(‘d to him 
in conUrmatioii of the truths which he bad been taught. He finds it to be the 
custom of his teacher to call all his converts together on the first day of the week 
for the purpose of devotion and instruction. He is told that the custom of thus 
statedly assembling on that day, and for that purpose, is univciwil among Chris- 
tians, and that it is a rite peculiar to their religion, and as ancient ns the reli- 
gion itself. Let me further suppose him to bo curious respecting the origin of 
this rite, and desirous of ascertaining whether it were one of divine appoint- 
ment or the invention of human wisdom, he is referred for sucli information u> 
the Christian Scriptures, and also to sundry ancient, yet not scriptural, docu- 
ments, which have relation to the early history of Christianity. 

''Before be enters upon bis investigation, he may be expected to reason thus 
with himself. If the rite originated in a divine coininand, I shall assuredly d 
that command registered in the sacred records of my new religion. He finds 
it not. lie i^sumes his musing on the subject, and com<‘s to the conclusion that 
although the command be not now extant, yet, if ever it existed, he shall find, 
in the Christian Scriptures and the other documents to which he, has been re- 
ferred, sa|lbfactory evidence that the rite enjoined by it was observed from the 
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It is easy for the Sabbatarian to say that all who cannot see what 
he sees in the Bible, are “ dishonest or ignorant, or unable to com- 
prehend a very plain and simple subject the compliment can as 
easily be returned ; and with it the weighty charge, that whereas 
the Anti-Sabbatarian “ compares together” every passage in the Bible 
through which aught about the Sabbath is signified to the eye of 
reason and understanding,” — ^the Sabbatarian, on the contrary, while 
loudly proclaiming the solidity of the scriptural basis of his views, 
habitually directs his eye of reason and understanding to but half 
of the evidence ; comparing together, it is true, the passages which 
support (or to a duly prepossessed understanding appear to support) 
the conclusions which ho favours, but ignoring, perverting, or dis- 
missing from view with a haste that ill agrees with the confidence of 
,;hi3 air, every passage of unwelcome and troublesome significance. 
“ Some,” says T)r Lorimor, “ may wish for more evidence that the 
Sabbath was changed by divine authority from the Jewish seventh 
to the Christian first day of the week ; but the question is, taking 
the whole circumstances of the case into account, is more needed, 
or to be reasonably expected ? Is it not a principle of G^od’s Word,’ 
in maliy cases to give enough, and no more — to satisfy the devout, 
not overpower the uncandLd?”f I answer that more evidence is 
needed, than that which has failed to satisfy any but the Puritans ; 
which failed to satisfy the “ devout” and learned truth-seekers so 
frequently named before and which, for aught that appears, “ over- 

vory first promulgation of Christianity, and was adopted in every Christian 
church as soon as it was planted. If such w'as not the fact, he will feel con- 
vinced that the observance of the rite could not have originated in a divine com- 
mand, which, he will say, must, if ever given, have been at once, and univer- 
sally, obeyed. Now, 1 ask, is there in the Christian Scriptures, or elsewhere, 
any such evidence of instant and universal obctliencc to the alleged command as 
would be likely to satisfy the unprejudiced Hindoo ? Most assuredly there is not. 

Wherever he might reasonably expect to find such evidence be would en- 
counter disappointment, lie would seek for it in tho history of the first con- 
verts to Christianity, which is given in the book of the Acts of the Apostles : it 
Is not there. Ho would next turn to the writings of tho apostles themselves — 
their Epistles to the churclies which they had founded : neither is it there. He 
would then glance at tho evidence tendered to him out of non -scriptural writ- 
ings, and would at once perceive it to be too vague in its character and too re- 
mote in its date to be worthy of the slightest consideration. 

** On the other hand, upon the question if the .rite were of human invention, 
the Hindoo might be expected to reason thus. If it was of human invention, he 
would say, it must have originated with some individual who, with a few asso- 
ciates, piously disposed like himself, practised the observance of it, at first, per- 
haps, scarcely attracting the notice of their felluw-Christians, but its probable 
tendency, under due regulation, being to promote religion and good morals, it 
would gradually, though slowly, make its way, till in the courto of lime, but not 
till long after its first origin, it would become established as a recognised rite 
throughout the Christian world. If such was its origin, would the Hindoo say, 
1 should expect to find its precise date unknown, its probable date extremely 
uncertain, and the first notices of its observance slight and obscure. Here I 
ask, whether in effect tliis bo not the true character of the evidence adduced by 
the Sabbatarians respecting tho rise and progress of Sunday observance as a 
prayer day ? 1 think I have already shewn it to be so.”— <Pp. 29^302.) 

* See ante, p. 484. 

t The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath ? p. 31.— (Is this a candid title t) 

X See p. 484, and the places referred to in p. 482, note * ; also pp. 322-6. 



powers the uncamlid*' as frequently as “ the devout.”* If Dr Lori- 
jiior was desirous to “ take the whole circutnstancee of the case into 
account,” why is he (like the great mass of “ the devout”) so ” uii- 
candid” as to leave out of account the fourteenth chapter of ^t 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans? Would St Paul have acted thus, 
when addressing his readers as “wise men,” who were to “judge” 
what he said ? Assuredly not ! Ho know that wise men 109k impar- 
tially at both sides of a question, and that all pretences to judge 
without performing this imperative duty, are a mockery, a delusion, and 
a snaro. The solf-coraplacent allusion by the “ devout” Dr liorinior 
to the “ uncandhl” people who try to be jvthjes rather than parti- 
sansy tempts one to exclaim, “Physician, heal thysolfl” and “Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shall 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye !”t 
An American writer has lately sounded the praises of the I’nri- 
tans thus: “The divine authority of the Sabbath neither was re- 
cognised hy the aiiciqnt Fathers, nor by ljuther or Calvin, or by the 
early reformers. It was reserved for the Puritans, to their immortal 
honour, first to expound and onforco the law of the Christian Sab- 
bath, based on the authority of God’s word. They bettor road tlie 
law of tbd liord our God on this snlijoct, and bringing it out from the 
enormous mass of saints’ days and festivals with which i\u) Church had 
overlaid it, like some priceless gem disiiitorriMl from the rubbish of 
many generations, presented it to the gaze and admiration of the 
w'orld, radiant with heaven’s own lustre. The inlluouco of the suii 

* Dr TTamilton says : “He who asks demonstration of it'’ (the Ohristinn Sabbath) 
“ shews, by the unreasonableness of his claim, a disaffection. He is unwilling to b« 
satisfied. He betrays the contrary wish. A iiionil cause blinds him to those ex- 
quisite pcncillings, to those unobtrudod vestiges, which furnish their clearest 
testimony to this Institute, and wliicli are the best gi'oundH of rdl historic cre- 
dence” ! — (P. 143.) Hut in fact the auti-siibbatarians as little expect 
tive evidence here, as upon any other historical question : furnish them witli 
the “dearest testimony'’ of a historical kind, the kind which the nature of the eaw 
admits of (see the Introd. to Butler's Analogy), and they will be satisfied. They 
think, however, that they can shew much stronger pencillings and unobtruded 
vestiges of the wm^exiitfnee of a Christian Sabbath, fhan Dr Hamilton has pro- 
duced of itseu‘i«/(<nc«. May not “a moral cause’* have blinded” him to tlw signifi- 
cance of thfte? And may not Dr Andrew Thomson — who announces that he is 
“ prepared to admit, in reference to this and many other duties, that it is quite a 
possible thing for a mind that is desirous of evading the evidence regarding it, 
to succeed in doing so” (Th€ VhriHian Sabbath couBvlored in its Various Aspects, 
p. 93) — be himself the possessor of a mind in which is lurking that very desire 
which he thinks {lossible in bis opponents ? Wo are all fallible creatures; 
and the Sabbatarians, who admit so readily this fact in genera], ought to be- 
ware of overlooking it wheh they think of themselves in particular. 

t That “ the devout” are not always satisfied with addresses to “ the eye of 
reason and understanding,” in the absence of statements in “ express terms,” is 
shewn by the inability of Dr Kadie to find in Cieii. i. an intimation of the 
solidity of the blue vault of heaven (see ante, p. 103). Another instance occurs 
in the Rev. John Montgomery’s pamphlet on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, p. 18, from which it appears that be is unconvinced that polygamy was 
lawful among the ancient Jews. In the absence of a law expressly permitting 
it, the fact of Its prevalence for many centuries, and among the most eminent 
saints, without the slightest appearance of the Divine disapprobation having 
been expressed, appeals In vain to the “ reason and understanding” of the re- 
verend gentleman. 
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in ilto hoavons id nut more clear or genial than is that of the Christian 
Sabbath upon the whole Buglish race wherever found. They and 
they alono have a Sabbath, a (Christian Sabbath, «holy unto the Lord, 
by ('ominand. With all else throughout Christendom the Sab- 
bath n holiday, a festival, observed by common consent like other 
saints* days and festivals of the calendar/'^ 

1 1 muHt have been some such pharisaical flourish, that drew from Mr 
Higgins this spirited reproof: “ Jf,” says he, “ it were observed to our 
liiths though increasing junto of Puritans, that it is incumbent upon 
them to pay Htniio nttentiou to the great majority of the Christian world, 
who entertain an opinion on this subject diflerent from them, and that 
they ought not to ho too confident in their own judgment, but to recol- 
lect that it does not boconio them in fact, though perhaps not in name, 
to assume to IhemHclves that infallihility which they deii^ to the united 
church of Christ with the Pope at its head ; they would probably 
reply, that they have a right to judg*- for themselves, that they will 
not ho controlled by Antielirist, or the scarlet wlioro of Babylon. 
With ptTsoMs ubo can make this answer, the aiitlior det linos all dis- 
ciission ; he writes not for tliem, but for ptTSons who, having under- 
standings, make use of them ; and to tliose p(n*sons ho observes, that 
he d(niS nut wish their opinions to be controlled by any authority ; 
i>iit be begs them to reccdb'ct the beautiful story of the cbamclcou — 
that others can see as well as tbemsolves, au<l that when a great ma- 
jority of the Christian world is against tlioin, it is possible that they 
may be in <n'ror, and that lliendiue it is incumbent ujmn thorn to free 
their minds from passion or prejudice iniKdi as possible, in the con- 
Hideratioii of this very important subject : that on the decision re- 
Kpectiug it depends the question, whether the t -hristian religion is to 
be a system of cboerfuluoss, of happinoss, and of jt>y, or of weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth/*t somewhat hyperbolical strain 
in which Mr Higgins hero cb).sos his reproof, may he ascrihe*l t(» the 
fervour of his iiulignati(»n against the overhearing pharisees of his 
day. Albiwiug b»r this, however, I think he has justly represented 
the question to he betw'oen the tntr. religion of cheerfulness, and the 
/a/«v one of peiianco and gloom. 

Till the date of the edict of Constantine (a.u. 321);^ wo have no in- 
furmatioii about the ohservaiico of iSiinday as a Sabbath (or day of 
rmt fivm hhiwr). Of the precise time whmi it began to he generally 

* .Vnolont Thrisrijinily KxpmptlfuHl in tho Privnte, Dumctitic. Social, and 
<*lvil litfe of the Priinitivo Christbios. lly liyiiiau Coleman. Fhiliid. 1852. 
P. 633. 

How- tho Puritan Htvbboth arose, and took so firm a hold in (jroat llritain, 
was shewn awtr, pp. 288, 302. 

The pro- eminence of tho Puritans In this respect is denied hy a writer in the 
Presbyterian Itevlew, who says : rjHin what authority then does tho Christian 
i^abUath rost^ Ppou authority, replies Ur Whately. lT|>oii Hr- 

vinr authority, wo roply ; <xn<l rucA Af«s hten the eeftly of the (freat uut^otity of tho 
VkrhUim ehurrh throthfloui fvenj oj^*. who have Udieved tho Sabbath to be as 
old as tha ci*eHtion, and to be idontihed with the fim principle* of revealed re* 
tlgloD, -‘that in the boginuing Hod created the heavens and the cartb,*^ — (Vol. 1., 
p. 489.) But the reader, V hope, is by this time Mtisfieil that the PariUns ujbd 
fully entitled to tho immortal honour" which Mr Cidoman claims for them. 

' t Hora> Sabbatiew, 2d ed., p. 60. I Ante, p. 283. 
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observed as a prayer^Uiff^ no record is extant ;* nor can wo trace 
either with whom this manner of celebrating the resurrection of Christ 
originated, or by what steps it became universal throughout the 
Church. “ Pid we know,” says the Layman, “ tljo date of the 
Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, we might conclude from tlio vagiio allu- 
sion to Suuday-observanco contained iu it, that that observance was 
just then, in some form or other, coming into use ; and we may from 
that Epistle, considered in connexion with riiiiy’s testimony relating to 
the Christians in Bithynia,f infer it to be, on the whole, most probable 
that the religious observance of the Sunday had its rise in the latter 
part of the first century. It is, indeed, quite possible, nor would the 
supposition bo at iill incousistont with the argument which 1 have 
been maintaining on this point, that, oven iu St PauPs time, but most 
certainly not with his approbation, some over-zealous individuals 
(ovor-zoalous because outrunning the teaching of the Apostles) had 
begun to practise this observance. It is also very possible (and Iley- 
lin has a conjecture somewhat to this purport) that the pnictico rniglit 
originate with some Jewish converts after the destruction of tlie tem- 
ple (a.d. 70), they being thereby suddenly and h»r ever deprived of 
their stated sacrifices and festivals; or, we siipposg that the prac- 
tice had'already sprung up and attracted some notice, nothing can bo 
mure probable than that upon the happening of the event, and for 
the reason above stated, many of the Jewish converts would become 
proifclytos to the practice, and ther(*by give it an impuLe, which 
would tend niatei’ially to its growth Into general repute. These con- 
siderations, however, are ollered <nily as conjectures:.’'— (J*. 3.*52, 333.) 

llcngstonberg argues that as tho authority t»f tJie Ajmslles is no- 
whoro found to liave been exerted for the eslablishinont of tho rajnl’s 
Ihiy, the authority (d' tho Fourth Cominandniont must have been re- 
cognised as operative on the occasioii.J If so, we ouglit, in aecor<l- 
ance wdlli Ilevlin'.s conjecture, to look to the Jewish eonverts as the 
most probable introducers of (ho custom ; and certainly nothing 
could be more natural than that men so ib‘epiy attaciied to the an- 
cient weekly festival of ilndr nation, shoubl, at tho tormination of 
tlndr political existenco, substituto unothor weekly festival in its 
place. But how tlie unanimity of tho recognition of this was aitained 

• -tni*’, p. t fn/rti, p. •'>30. 

\ The Lonl’ft Day, p. 47. — l>r Ijorioiftr I have no hnnitAtion in ml- 

luiiting that it wouM not be easy to make out the Habbatli as ii rlay r»(' unbroken 
rest from the New Testament. It can be shewn conclusively, I think, that 
it w'aa observed as a day of religious worship; but probably rmthing more 
could b« proved. What, however, doi»8 this shew ? nfremihj of fatlinii 

hark for arifimmi njnm th€ unreji>talrd law of th*’ h\furth tomwantlment as eqtiall}' 
binding upon [Gentile] Christians as upon the Hebrews.’*— (I*. 37.) The same 
udmia<iion had previously been made in the KcUair Nov. p. 407. 

If tho Fourth t'omnmndrnent, says the reviewer, do not bind us, the da^ of rmi 
is abrogated altogether. '* According to this notion," he adds, ** tho religion 
of Jesus Christ has abolished the most merciful provisbm of the Creator f(r*r 
the relief and recreation of the sons of toil and the domestic nninials/ ' With this 
view l>r Wardlaw's virtually c«>incides.-'(/JtVy>fii^sf«, p. ir>3«; Hut the Gentiles, 
who never had the law of Mosos, are at ieai'tt no worse than bi-fore the com- 
ing of <1iriat: and the Kclectic Koviewer knows little of the 4 hrintian religion, 
if be is ignorant that its tendency U to render us just and mcrcifuJ. not only 
to the SODS of toil and the domestic nnimalf'. imt to all men and uU animals ; 
thereby coming in aid of that law of nature. which has everywhere and in every 



among Christians both Jewish and (fentilo, Heugstetiberg makes no 
attempt to explain. According to Di* Uetherington, again, “ there 
is suflicicnt proof that the ideal standard of religious observance [of 
the Lord^s DayJ which the early Christians longed to. realize, was 
the transference of Old Testament principles from the sevens day to 
the in other words, the identification of the Fourth Com- 
mandment with the Lord’s Day, which is tho Christian Sabbath.”* 
Hut in none of tho facts adduced by him in su^ort of this assertion is 
any such proof to be found. He quotes indeed Eusebius as saying that 
all things whatever that it was duty to do on the Sabbath, those we 
have transferred to the Jjord’s Day, as more appropriately belonging 
to it, becauHO it has a precedence, and is first in rank, and more 
honourable than the Jewish Sabbath.” But as Eusebius lived in tho 
reign of Constantine, it is unwarrantable and misleading to represent 
him either as one of “ tho early Christians,” or as giving a statement 
of thiir opinions when ho expresses hia own. The phrase, “early 
Christians,'’ is, I snbinit, one which cannot in such discussions as this 
ho warrantahly applied to any of a later period than tho second cen- 
tury. What tho subsequent Christians fancied, is no evidence of tbo 
opinions of tho really primitive Christians ; and even if tho latter 
had agreed with Eusobius, there would havo been no obligation upon 
us to ailopt their views, except when Iwised on satisfactory grounds. 
Olio important conclusion may, however, bo derived from the pas- 
sage ; and it is this : Eusebius did not think, as tho Sabbatarian^ do, 
that God had transferred the iluties of tho Sabbiith to the liord’s Day. 

According to Noander, tlio origin of tho religious ohsorvance of 
Sunday must bo deducetl, not from tho Jowish-Christian churches, but 
from tho peculiar c.ircuinsiances of the Gentile Christians ; and he 
accounts for the practice thus : “ Where tho circumstances of tho 
churches did not allow of daily mootings for devotion and agapm |lo\e 
feasts] —'although in the nature of Christianity no necessity cmild ex- 
ist for such n distinction — although on tho Christian standing-point 
all days wore to he considered as equally holy, in an equal manner 
do voted to the Lord — yet on account of peculiar outward relations, 
such a distinction of a particular day was adopted for religious com- 
inunioii. They did not choose tho Sabbath which the Jewish Chris- 
tians celebrated, in order to avoid the risk of mingling Judaism and 
Christianity, and bocauso aiiotlicr event was more closely associated 
with Christian sentiments. Tho sutlbriugs and resurrection of Christ 
appeared as tho central point of Christian knowledge and practice ; 
since his resurrection was viewed as tho foundation of all Christian 
joy and hope, it was natural that tho day which was eomieeted with 
the reiiionihranco of this event should bo specially devoted to Chris- 
tian commuuioi].”t Hut how tdl the churches were brought to an 
agroomerit remains to bo accounted for, if the supposed unanimity 

age led to the observance of festive holidays by mankind. ** All work and no 
play,” is a m&xim which has never enjoyed much favour in the world. See 
ant€f p. 223 -6. 

* The Christian Sabbath considered in it4 Various Aspects, p. 262. Here^ 
again, we have reason to complain that in a matter relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, the Jewish and Gentile converts are blended intooone mass of early 
Christians," as if both hod the some feelings and longings with reference to 
tli^ Mosaic law. 

t IHst. of the Planting and Training of the Christloh Ohurch, p. 139. 
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did really exist before the time of Constautine — a point, perhaps, 
too readily held to he ascertained* If it could ho proved that in the 
second century, and in those heathen countries whore converts to 
t/hristianity were most numerous, a custom existed of observing the 
Sunday as a holiday, in honour of the great luminary from which its 
name is derived, and which was held in such reverence by the nations 
of the East,* — then a sufficient reason would be disclosed for the uni- 
versality of the practice, among Christians in those countries, of hold- 
ing religious assemblies upon the Sunday ; since it is natural for 
people desirous (as the early Christians, for obvious reasons, must have 
been) to be often in each other’s company, to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which any weekly day of at least partial Imsuro alVords.f 
The fact, however, of the observance, in the Homan Empire, of a 
heathen holiday on the iirst day of the week, remains to ho established. 
Perhaps the epistle of Pliny tho Younger to Trajan, about the Chris- 
tians in Bithynia (written a.d. 107), may be hold to indicate, on the 
contrary, that there and then^ the Sunday was not observed as a festival, 
even by the Christiana themselves. For, his report of them is, that 
according to tho statement given by themselves when brought bofore 
him as governor, ** they were wont to meet togothev on a stated day 
before iVmis Uitht^ and sing among themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ as a god, and bind themselves by an oath, not to the com- 
mission of any wickedness, but not io bo guilty of theft, or robbery, 
or adultery, never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge com- 
mitted to tliom, when called upon to rotiirii it. When these things were 
performed, it was their custoM to separate, and then to enme toijdhcr apain 
to a meal, which they ate in common, without any disorder/’t From 
this it would appear that tho mootings for worship were of brief du- 
ration, and took place before tho working portion of tho day began ; 
and that when they broke up, the persons wlio attended them pro- 
ceeded to occupy thoiiibolvos with the duties of tlioir callings till tho 
evening — which, in Oriental countries, is tho time when it has boon 
customary from time immemorial to meet for eating tho principal 
meal. Whether tho “ stated day” was tlio first, or tho seventh, or 
day of tho week, or a day in the flrcek decade or tho month, wo have 
no means of know ing with certainty ; but tho most probable, and, at 
all events, tho most general opinion is, that Sunday was tlie day of 
which these Bithynian Christians spoke. Jf it w'as, the epistle souniH 

* See ante, p. 614. — U would Boem from a passage in Tertulllan, quoted by 
Mr Oliver, p. 18, that the ancient Persians observed tho first day of the week 
as a religious festival. ** If wc, like tbrni,'’ says ho, celebrate Sunday as a 
day of rejoicing, it is for a reason very different from that of the worship of 
the sun.’^ In the North British Ueview, vol. x\ iii p. 409, it is Assumed that 
the heathen among whom the apostles made converts, kept the .Sunday as a 
festival ; but no proof la given. 

t The writer of tho Epistle to the Hebrews advises his corresponflviits not t4i 
abandon their practice of holding meetings for mutual exhortation (x. 26;. 
From another part of the Epistle it appears that these iiicctinga were daily 
ones : Exhort one another dally while it is called to-duy, lest any of you he 
hardened through the dooeltfolneas of sin” (iii. 13). 

I Plin. Epiat., lib. x., ep. xcvii ; in Lardncr'a Credibility, part ii., ch. ix. ; 
vol. iv., p. 14. Piiny *s words, of which the translation is above printed in Italics, 
are these : “ Quibus peraetts, morem sibl discedendi fuisse, rursusquo coeundi 
ad capiendum clbum.'’ See Lardner’s comment on this, p. 24. 
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to furnish yet another argument against the notion that the early 
Christians kept Sunday as a Sabbath. 

Ifaving considered the Sabbath-doctrino of the Catechism as far 
as Q. 59* and stated the reasons which necessitate the conclusions, 1. 
That the Fourth Commandment was imposed only on the Jews^ and 
hence, if still in force, obliges none hut them ; and, 2. That were it 
binding on tho Cicntile Christians, their duty would be to observe (hat 
day of the week which the Jews, including our Lord and his,Apo* 
sties, have at all times kept holy, — I might hero conclude the discus- 
sion, without proceeding to inquire into the correctness of the answers 
supplied by the Catechism to the questions, “ IIow is the Sabbath to 
ho sanctified ?” and “ What is forbidden in the Fourth Command- 
ment For, neither is it any concern of ours in what maimer the 
Jews ought to keep the Sabbath — nor, if tho law about the seventh 
day of the week were binding upon us, would an inquiry into the 
prescribed duties of the scvontli-day Sabbath throw auy light upon 
tho duties of a first-day Sabbath, for the observance of which no 
divine authority, cither express or implied, can anywhere be found. 
Novortlieless it will not bo uniustructive to consider for a little v/hat 
it was that the Fourth Commandment required of those to whom it 
was really given. To all of us, this inquiry must be a subject of ra- 
tional curiosity ; while, to such as retain unshaken their conviction 
that the coinmaudmoiit prescribes a religious duty to them, it must 
be a subject of interest the most profound. 

Tho precept, as recorded in Dent. v. (which, for reasons formerly 
given,’!* must now bo regarded as tho more authentic of the two copies 
wo possess), commences in these words ; “ Keep tho sabbath-day to 
sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee in com- 
plete correspondence with Which is tho phraseology in Exod. xx, 8, 
“ Remember tho sabbath-day to keep it holy.” The express inti- 
mation in the one copy, that the obsorvanco of the day had already 
boon “ commaiidcMl” to tbc Israelites,— and tlio allusion to that fact, 
which the w'ord “ remember” in tho other is usually believed to con- 
tain, — agree with what wo read in Exod. xvi., where it is recorded 
tliat tho Lord, in order that ho might prove them whether they 
would walk in his law, or no,” commanded tliom to gather on each of 
tivo days a certain rate of the manna which he would rain from heaven, 
and on tho sixth day to gather and prepare twice as much as on. any 
other. It is not added that any command w’as at tho same time given 
about tho seventh day ; but, that ouo was given, seems to follow from 
tho reason assigned for tho command which is recorded, as well as 
from the speeches of Moses on the sixth and seventh days, which show 
that, at least bofore then, he had received an injunction about the 
sovontli. l3o this, however, as it may, a double quantity of the 
manna \\i\& gathered on tho sixth, and all the rulers of the con- 
gregation came and told Moses. And he said unto them, This is that 
which the Lord hath saW, To-morrow is a rest of a holy sabbath^ 

* 8oe anl«, p. 487. t pp. 72 -106. 

X (n our version of the Bible, this is erroneously translated ** ttu rest of thr 
iioly Sabbath probably in consequenee of the notion of a primeval Sabbath 
boiiig in the heads of the trnnslotors. Much pUusiblo argument has been 
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unto the Lord: bake that which ye will bake to-day, and soetho 
that ye will seethe ; and that which remainoth over, lay up for 
you to be kept until the morning. And they laid it up till the 
morning, as Moses bade ; and it did nut stink, iicithor was tliero 
any worm therein. And Aloses said, Eat that to-day ; for to-day is 
a sabbath^ unto the Lord ; to-day yo shall not lind it in the liold. 
Six days ye ,shall gather it ; but on the seventh day, whicji is a 
sabbath, f in it there shall bo none. And it came to pass that there 
went out some of the people on the seventh day for to gather, 
and they found none. And the Lord said unto Moses, How long 
refuse yo to keep my commandments and my laws ? See, for that 
the Lord hath given you the sabbath,^ tliorcfore ho givetli you on 
the sixth day tho bread of two days : abitlo yo every man in his 
place ; let no man go out of his place on tho sovonth day. So tho 
pooplo rested on tho seventh day.*’ 

Dr Wardlaw, in his elaborate argument against Paloy and the 
crowd of other eminent theologians who maintain that on this occa- 
sion the Sabbath was firxt appointed to be kept, says that in ver. 5 
** God makes the intimation that a double quantity of tbo manna 
should fall,§ and gives the order that a double quantity should bo ga- 
thered and prepared, withmd assujnwij for these thintjs autf reason ivhat- 
ever; which, on tlio supposition of no sabbatical observance of the 
seventh day having previously existed, and no distinction between that 
day and other days, fs utterly nmemmlafflc ; whereas, on tho contrary 
supposition, that of its previous celebration, all is natural, and precisely 
as wo should have expected it to l)C.”|| Now, if the fact really were 
that no reason is recorded to have been jissigned, yet one mitjitt have 
been given ; and if none had been assigned to the Israelites, wo slioiild 
still by no means have been obliged to suppose that none existed in the 
mind of tho Legislator. Put if l)r VV^ardlaw had copied the narrative 
from ver. 4, instead of only from ver. 16, as he does, both ho and his 
readers would have hcconio aware that a reason is rccortlod to have been 
assigned — namely the one already quoted : “ 1 may prove them, 


reared on tlii» mistake, in treatises on the .Sabbath ; anil Mr Higgins, whose 
little work is tho only one where 1 have seen any mention made of it and of tho 
otiier adverted to below, says ho has met with several clergymen, not learned in 
the Hebrew language, who have maintained, that from the use of the einphutir 
article in the places in question, a previous establishment and an cxisli'iic (»f 
the Sabbath must be necessarily inferred. But tho fact is, that the contniry 
inference must be drawn from tho Hebrew text; and no Hebrew scholar ’ 
doubt a moment on the correctness of what is said respecting tho Hebrew dc- 
finito article. It is not one of the points of tliis language almut wliich there 
has been any dispute.”- -(//or<o Hahh<Atic<», 2d ed., p. 35. Compare p. Ho 
remarks also that the words in Kxod. xx. 10, ore literally, but the seventli day 
a sabbath,” and might as properly be completed with “ shall bo,’‘ as with tho 
** is” which our translators have iuserted. — (P, 38.) 

* Correctly translated. . 

t Mistranslated the Sabbath” in the current version. 

X This is rightly translated: the Israelites were utow acquainted with the 
Sabbath, which therefore might with propriety be thus spoken of. 

§ It is a mistake to say that such intimation is made in ver. 5, which relati*N 
only to the quantity to be ff<uhen<i. ifot till ver. 20 do we learn that ** the 
bread of two days” was given on the sixth day. 

II Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 17. 



wlicthor tJioy will walk in my law, or no.” And if he had happened 
to observe, and to mention, that in our translation the phrase (tie 
.sa})bath’\i 8 thrice substituted for a sabbath,” he would have made 
himself and thorn more capable of answering with intelligence the 
question which lie puts to any man of ordinary understanding 
and candid simplicity, — Whether ho can imagine this to be the man- 
ner in which a religious observance, entirely new, quite unknown be- 
fore, would have been first legally instituted ?”* 

The mode of F^abbath-observance prescribed in these circumstances 
was simply that of resting on the seventh day ; and if the Fourth 
Commandment liad contained nothing more than the words, “ Keep 
the Sabbath-day to sanctify it, as the Ijord thy God hath commanded 
thee,” neither the Israelites nor we should have been at a loss to un- 
derstand in what manner it was to be sanctified. But on this point 
the commaiidmont itself is perfectly explicit ; proceeding immediately, 
as it 4I00S, to specify the observance required : “ In the Sabbath thou 
shalt not do any work^* thou, nor thy children, nor thy slaves, nor thy 
cattle, nor tlio Gentilo that is a proselyte to Judaism. This, aiird this 
alone, is tho rnodo of Sabbath-observance proscribed to the Israelites 
by llio Fourth Commandment, and this alone is what it prescribes to 
us, if Sabbath-observance be our <luty as it is or was theirs»’\ 

* lUncouraGs on tlio S^abbath, p. 15. —In Xlilton's opinion, the injunction re- 
Rpecting the celebration of tho t^abbath, given on this occasion, ** seems rather 
to have been inteinlocl uh a preparatory notice, the groundwork, as it were, of 
a law for tho Israelites, to lie delivered shortly afterwards in a clearer manner ; 
they having be.en previously ignorant of tho mode of observing tho Sabbath, 
(lonipare ver. 5 with ver. 22 30.”— (CVirixtian Doctrine, B. i,, ch. x., p. 229.) 

t This interpretation of the Fourtli (*ominandmcnt seems to me so plain 
that no unprejudiced iiiterjireter could fall to make it, and it was therefore 
adopted ante, pp. 221, 220, 420. It is that of llcylin (Part i., p. 121) ; Spen- 
cer (Do Lcijihun llibncontm Hitualibue* referred to by Hengstenberg, pp. 13, 
67) ; Lo (^ere (on iOxod. xx. 8; ; and Vitringa {De Synagoga Vetere, lib. i., P, ii., 
cap. ii., p. 292; of which treatise an abridged translation, characterized by 
Archbishop Whately ns ©xeellent, has boon published by Mr Bernard). Vitringa 
was a Dutch divine of great learning, and, as Hengstenberg testifies, “bbth 
pious and acute.” In another of his works Vitringa says : “ The lawgiver 
commences with the summary of tho commandment, * Uemember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it lioly,’ and then explains, in the latter part, what keeping holy 
implies. This continuation contains directions to cease from work, and to ex- 
tend this rest to others. And wherever this command of God is repeated, we 
find only the injunction to abstain entirely from work; which proves in our 
opinion that the keeping holy of the seventh day consisted merely, as the words 
of the commandment read, in entire abstinence from work.” — {Obt. Sacr,, B. i., 
p. 292-3 ; quoted by Hengstenberg, p. 14.) To the same effect Beausobre and 
]i>iiifant observe : ** it appears from several places of the New Testament, 
that religious exercises, as reading the law, praying, and blessing, were rec- 
koned necessary [useAil ?] on the ^bbath ; but they are not prescribed by the 
law ; whereas rest was enjoined with the utmost strictness imaginable. Hence 
in the Scripture-language (Kxod. xxxi. 14; xxxv. 2; xx. 8) to profane the' 
Sabbath if tho same as to work upon it, as to sanctify it signifies to rest.” — 
{Introd, to fAe Reading of the Ilolg Scriptures^ in Watson’s CoU. of TUot Tracts, 
vol. ill., p. 231.) To the references given in this passage 1 add Jer. xvil. 24, 
quoted ante, p. 488, note (y), and Matt. xii. 6. Mr Holden, with laughable 
moderation, admits that ** phraseology of the statutes on the subject is not 
absolutely inconsistent with this opinion” (p. 119); while Whately, though con- 
<^ding that rest seems to have been” (why not say that it was ?) the primary 
circumstance In the Jewish Sabbath,” observes that public worship, and reli- 
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Oil what grounds, thenj ii may well be asked, are we required to 
believe that it prescribes abstinence from “ recreations whieli are lawful 

gious studies and exercises, seem to have been the tecondaryi circumstance. 
Yet he allows that the Fourth Commandment ** does not even contain any iii« 
junction respecting public worship, or religious study adding, *• But the ilny 
was naturally made a day of w'orship htcausc it was a day of rest : the Lord s Day 
ought to bo made a day of rest because it is a day of worship.’’ — (Thowjhts on ihc 
Sabbath, p. 16.) Jortin says It must be acknowledged that the coiiiiuandment 
concerning the Sabbath seems to require nothing more than a strict and solemn 
rest from labour;” and ho justly charges Josephus with misrepresentation 
in saying (Contra ii. 17) that Moses commanded the Isjaelitos to meet 

once a week for the hearing and study of the law.^(Jortiii’s Works, vol. ix. 
p. 107.) It is surprising that Uengstenborg should lay stress upon this aa^cr- 
tion of Josephus, on a point where we have the law of Moses to judge of, as 
well as ho had. — (The Lnrd^s Day, pp. 15, 93.) There appears, no doubt, in Lev it. 
xxiii. 2, a declaration that the seventh day is the Sabbath of rest, an holy con* 
vocation f*' but, as Jortin says, though it should be grunted tliat by a boly 
convocation may be meant an assembly held for the performuiicc of religious 
acts, yet here is no command to read the law, or to hoar it read.” To mo it 
appears probable that as the phrase **an holy (i. c. separate, or clean) convoca< 
tion” is a mere allusion, unintelligible by itself, and which nothing in the 
Fourth ('‘ommandmeut, or elsewhere throughout the law of Moses, corresponds 
to or explains, it is one of the additions which wore made to the Ventuteiu'h 
in later times (see ante, pp. 94, 182). —As to synagogue-meetings, there is no 
proof of their Introduction till the occasion recorded in Neh. viii., after the 
return of the Jews from Jiabybm. (SeoJleylin, Part 1., ]»p. Vl'Znseq., 158 
etscy. ; Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testament, Port L, B. vi. ; 
Beausobre and L’Enfant, in Watson’s ColL of ThcaL Tracts, vol. iii„ p. 158; 
l)r Brett in the same volume, pp. 47,48 ; Michnolis’s Com. on the Imws of Moses, 
vol. til., pj». 160, 166; J'Ac thirst IVinciple of Church Covernment, by A. J. 
^cott, M.A., pp. 23->28, 40 (London, 1816;; Or Edward Kobiiison’s Ctcck and 
English Lc.cigon of the New Testament, art. 2«5/5«t#v, Kitto’s Cyclop, of Ilihl. 
Lit., art. Synagogue; and Dean Milnian, quoted ante, p 436.) Philo, who is 
quoted by llengstenberg (op. cit. p. 93; see also ]>, 13), says only that ”lt is 
a custom received from our forefathers, and still continued, to consecrate this day 
to science— the study of the nature of things.” This, according to IJengsten* 
berg, is language ** more conformed to the taste and style of the (j entiles” than 
the words of Josephus arc ; but in truth it i.s more conformed to the law of Muses 
likewise. The, same learned (iorman argues, from divers passages in the Pen- 
tateuch and I*rophets, that the public worship of God by the people, and also the 
study of the law, must have been intended to be a part of Sabbath-duty. Bui 
although he shews himself well aware of the difTercnce between the mode of 
sanctifying the Sabbath (/. e., of distinguishing it from other days), and the mode 
of occupying the time so sanctified, separated, or marked off, he is not siifUcientJy 
careful to avoid confounding these two ideas in the course of his argument. As 
to the sanctification of the day, is it credible that the manner of cirecting this 
could be imperfectly indicated in the law appointing the sanctification y — or, 
that if something was meant to bo essential for that purpose, beyond what the 
commandment enjoins, neglect of the thing there specified could have been the 
only form of profanation of the Sabbath whldi is ever hinted at in Scripture i 
llengstenberg thinks that the peculiar sacrifice offered on the Sabbath” (see 
Numb, xxviii. 9, 10; and infra, p. 649), ** is at once a proof that the re.^t was not 
the only mark of the Sabbath.” — (P. 14.) But in fact, it is a proof ttierelv that 
a doable sacrifice was to be offered upon the sanctified day ; not that tlie double 
sacrifice was a part of the means of marking or distinguishing that day from the 
others. Again, he supposes that It must have been ** the intention of the law- 
giver that the spare time, caused by the leisure of the seventh day, should be 
employed in the study of the law.” Very possibly ! though not, 1 think, so cer- 
tainly as he infers (see Deut. xxxL 9>13; 2 Kings xxii. and xxiii.; 2C'lir(>n. xvii. 

7 -9) : still, the employment of the spare time (or part of it) was very different 
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uu other days/’ and the spending the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of God’s worship, except so much as is to be tahen 
np in the works of necessity and mercy and that it forbids, as 
“ j)rofaiiation8” of the Sabbath, “ idleness” (which must mean neglect 
to perform religious exercises, and works of necessity or mercy, from 
morning to night), and “ unnecessary thoiighU or wm'ds about worldly 
employments or recreations”? 

Tho answer of course will bo, that all those modes of sanctification 
and profanation are implicjd, — 1. In the command to “keep hol^ tho 
sabbath-day ; ” 2. In the description of it sis “ the sabbath of the Lord 
thy Ood 3. In tho stsitomont that “ God blessed the sabbath-day and 
hallowed it,” because, after creating tho universe in six days, “ ho 
rested the seventh day” from his labours ; and, 4. In tho passages 
quoted in tho Catechism, notes (/)) (o), and (q), ante, p. 488. 

The third of those rcsisons being now defunct, tho others alone re- 
fjiiire to bo coiisidcn-ed. 

As to tlio Hebrew word translated “ keep holy,” “ hallow,” and 
“sanctify,” every scholar will admit that in tho Fourth Cominand- 
inent it hss no such meaning as tho Sabbatarians imagine. Its primary 
sigiiilieation is simply “ to set apart;** while that of tho adjective trans- 
lated “ holy,” is “ set apart** “ separated from the mass^** “ unused for 
ordinary purposes the purposes for which tho thing or person is 
set apart, being always implied to bo more honourable or agreeable 
than those which would otherwise have continued to bo served. Of 
tho adjective, the secondary meaning is “ rlcan** (which, however, is by 
some thought to be the primary sense, and “ set apart*\ the secondary) ; 
and all agrees that “ pure in mind” is a figurative signification, of Later 
origin than the othei's. Throughout tho Pcntateumi, tho usual mean- 
ings arc “ set opart,** and “ clenu.** Thus, Exod. xix. 6, “ Ye shall be to 
mo an holy nation,” moans, “ Ye shall bo to mo a nation apart 
from all others ;” or, as vor. 5 has it, “ Yo shall bo a peculiar treasure 
unto ino above all peoph* so also Exod. xxxi. 13, “1 am the Lord 
that sanctify you.” In Lev. xxvii. 30, tho tithe of the land is said to 
bo “ holy unto the Lord set apart or appropriated to Him. And the 
epithet “ holy,” when joined, us it frequently is in Scripture, to God’s 
name Jkiiovah, seems to bo so applied hocauso tho ivord was not to bo 

tVom the ^anttijication hy which it was created. According to Ilengstenberg's 
way of reasoning, we must infer from Neh. viii. 10 -12 (aH<«, p. 434), that feast- 
ing and making groat mirth was the mmle of Bonctifying tho day there inentiogted 
as “ holy unto the Lord not the more way of fitly occupying the day which was 
already holy. lie refers also to the ^ holy convocation” above noticed, and 
iirgos out of the Hebrew Scriptures otlier considerations which might easily 
he met, were it needful to do so in a country where it is a received doctrine 
that the Ten ('oinmnndrnents are the only portions of the Jewish law which re- 
tain their force. — Holden writes with perfect candour on this question, and 
concludes that on the whole, tho phrase * an holy convocation’ is of very 
doubtftil interpretation : yet,” says he, it is the only one which Bcems to 
sanction the practice of sabbatical public worship ; and as it cannot be sup- 
posed that tlio Deity, if he had intended to enjoin such a practice among 
the Israelites, would have done it in ambiguous terms, it may safely be con- 
cluded that they were left at liberty by tho Mosaic law as to the mode by 
which they were individnally to sanctify the Sabbath" {The Christian Sahbaih, 
p. 132) ; by which last expression Holden most surely mean, to spend the 
time, appointed to be sanctified by rest from labour.” The italics are his own. 
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Bpoken except on most solemn occasions ; in other words, it was to he 
set apart from ordinary use.* Tn Bxod. xix, 12, Moses is ordered to 
“ set hounds unto the people round about [Sinai], sayinpf. Take heed to 
yourselves that ye go not up into the mount, or toiudi tlio border of 
it ; whosoever toucheth the mount, shall bo surely put to death.” 
That is to say, he was to fix limits within which the ground should 
be regarded as holy — set apart — secured froin intntsion. The correct- 
ness of this interpretation is evident from ver. 23, where the setting 
of the bounds by Moses is expressly referred to as a “ sanctification” 
of the mount : “ The people,” says he to the Lord, “ cannot come up 
to Mount Sinai ; for thou chargedst us, saying, Sot bounds about the 
mount, ajul sanctify /f.” As the last three words do not occur in the 
command, ver. 12„ they must either refer to the warning to the people 
not to break through, or merely repeat the idea expressed by the 
words which immediately precede them. 

In the injunction to keep the camp Aob/, that ” the Lord, who w.alk- 
eth in the midst of it, may see no unclean thing in thoo” (llout. xxiii. 
14). the only possible meaning of tbe word is clean ; as is the c^isc 
also ill Exod. xix, 10, “ Go unto the people and sanctify them to-day 
and to-morrow, and lot them wash tbeir clothes,” That to “ sanctify 
the sabhalh-day” moans simply to set it apart from other days, so 
that, as the Israelites wore not to intrude upon Mount Sinai, so the 
labours of the six days should not intrude upon the seventh, is so fully 
a^lmittod by the learned ailvocatos of tbo Christian Sabbath, that llio 
fact may bo considered indisputable. Thus Hor.sley, speaking of tho 
Fourth Comraandinont, says plainly, “ Sd if apart is the true import of 
tho word * hallowed it and again, with rerorcnco to Gen. ii. 3, 
“ ‘ He hallowed it,’ — that is, God distinguished this particular day, and 
set it apart from the rost.”J In like manner Dr Wardlaw says, “ The 
primary import of the word holy is, tliat the day is act apart And 
Dr Chalmers, commenting upon Rom. i. 1, whore Vaul describes him- 
self as “ ail apostle, separated unto the go.spcl of God,” explains “ se- 
parated unto” as moaning “ set apart to a particular work,” and ihon 
proceeds as follows: — “ You know that holiness, in its original iiiean- 
just signifies separation from tho mass. It is thus that the ves- 
sels of the temple arc holy,— it is thus that tho loi nis common and 
unclean, are held, in tho language of tho ceremonial law, to be syno- 
nymous. And it is thus that the devoting or setting apart of an 
apMle to his office, is expressed by i;be cousecration of him to it ; 
and oven, in one part of the Now Testament, by the sanctifying of 
him to it. This explains a passage that might bo otherwise difficult, 
John xvii. 17-19, ‘ Sanctify them through thy truth : thy w*»rd i.s truth. 
As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have 1 also sent them 
into the world. And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
might ho sanctified through the truth.' To sanctify hero is not ap- 
plied to the personal but tho official character. It is not to moralize 
tho heart, but merely to set apart to an employment ; and thus bear.s 

* See ante, p. 490. f -Sermon zxii. X ^rtnon xxiii. 

§ DiBcoursee on the Sabbath, p. 195. Dr Wardlaw puts more moaning than 
this primary one into it in tbe Fourth Commandment ; but he must allow that 
it may mean only this, and that the additional meaning may be quite fanciful. 

2 M 
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application to the Apostle Christ, as to the apostlea whom He was 
addressing.’”^ 

The analogy between the physically-enclosed Mount Sinai, upon 
which the Israelites were forbidden to intrude, and the legally-en- 
closed Sabbath-day, upon which the lalxmrer was forbidden to intrude, 
is well shewn in the phraseology of Isaiah Iviii. 13, “ If thou shalt 
turn away thy foot from the Sabbath^ from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day,” &c. On this Dr Wardlaw observes : “ In order to a simple and 
satisfactory explanation of this somewhat singular form of speech, we 
ought, I should suppose, to conceive of a person ds, during the pre- 
ceding days of the weok, following a particular course, — going for- 
ward in tho prosecution of his worldly cngagoments,-r-and, when the 
Sabbath arrives, as stopping in his course, —desisting from his ordi- 
nary occupations,— not intruding on its hallowed hours with the foot- 
step of earthly and secular businesses,— but waiting till it be over,— 
devoting it to its own proper employments and purposes, — ‘ resting 
the Sabbath-day according to the commandment.’ ”f 

We thus see with what large abatement must be received tbo asser- 
tion of Dr Jennings in bis Jewish AntifjuitieSy^ that “ the word ‘ sanc- 
tify,’ applied either to persons or things, usually imports, not only the 
separation of thorn from common use, but the dedication of them to the 
more immediate service of God and that “ to sanctify tho Sabbath 
therefore, according to the true import of the word, is not only to re- 
frain from common business, hut to spend the day in the peculiar service 
of God^ or in religious exercises and acts of devotion, 

Did the Israelites ever understand it to bo their duly to spend tho 
Sabbath in roligimis exercises and a4;ts of devotion? Did the Phari- 
sees? Did Jesus Christ or his apostles? Is it anywhere in Scripture 
charged against a Jew that ho neglected to perform religious exorcises 
and acts of devotion on the Sabbath ? Is Sabbath-profanation ever re- 
prosontod in Scripture as any thing but the doing of work ? To these 
questions tho wliole tenor of the Bible emphatically answers, Not 

* Tiocturos on tho Kpistle to the lloroans, vol. i., p. 46. — It is Coleridge, I 
think, who oxcIsIdib — 

# “ How sweet to him who. all the weok, 

Through city crowds must push his way, 

To stroll alone through fields and woods, 

And hathw thus the Babbath-day 

Here the word hallow'’ is as 'correctly as it is beautifully empl^i^ed. 
8ome even of those who think it their duty to spend tho whole Sunday in're- 
Itgious exercises may applaud this use of the word : for although — 

** Where mighty congregations throng amain, 

And pulpit-thunders shake the astonished fape, 

And through far roofs long-volumcd organs peal, 

There are, who then alone consent to feel. 

(khers, shy souls, whom silken crowds perplex, 

Polemics tire> and actor-preachera vex, 

Love more, like hermit^near his cross of stone, 

To pace, at eve, the silent turf alone, 

A nd^ softly breathe, or inly muse, a prayer. 

And find, not loss, the general Father there.” 

Rhymed Flea for Tokrance, p. 112. 
t Xfiscourses on the Sabbath, p. 198. { Fdinburgb, 1808. P. 327. 
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It is indeed particularly obserVable/’ says Dr Barrow, that in 
tbia [the fourth] command there is not an express order concerning 
the natural or moral service of God (by prayer, or hearing God’s Law) 
to be publicly performed on this day.’^* Or privately either, he miglit 
have added with equal truth ; for the phrase ** keep holy,’* it has 
been shewn, will by no means support the vast theological structure 
erected on it by the Puritans, whom for this reason I formerly charged 
with There is here,” says the Habbath Alliance, 

“ no room for equivocation. ITolff mustjmt man holy : that is, sacred 
to God. If it dobs not mean this, it means notiiino at all. 
And if men will not undei*stand words in their plain and obvious 
sense, lot them at least be honest, and say so. Let them at once ac- 
knowledge that they wish it not to be so, ami that therefore they 
hold it not to bo so.”J Tbe Alliance, la short, unable to imagine the 
possibility of any one ihftrpreting a Hebrew word (lilferontly from 
themselves, or from the translators whom they slavishly follow, ace 
driven to the necessity of bMioving that whoever says that it means 
something else, is saying what he knows to bo false, aiul oridoavouring 
by self-decolt to smother his sense of sin. But allowing, as T can 
well afford to do, that the word moans “ //rt/y,” and that “/it)///” means 
“ sacred to God''* — still the question remains, What does “ sacred to 
God” signify — how were the Jews to keep the day sacred to God? The 
answer of the Sabbatarians is in the ultrajiidaical responses to Ques- 
tions 60 and 61 of the Caicclusm ;§ while mine is wholly contained in 
the Mosaic injunction, “ In it thou shalt not do any work.” Assum- 
ing, with the Alliance, that “ the Sabbath is not ours, but Goil’s, and 
therefore wo are not at liberty to spend it as we pbmso, but :is Ho 
directs,” II can any one find in the precept a farther direction than 
this prohibition of work — any direct iqii about aHhc duties ? Can the 
Alliance produce from the Decalogue any justification of tlioir aver- 
ment, that “ miserably do those pervert and degrmle the Sabbath, 
and with awful presumption sin against God, wlio would convert it 
into a day of amusement or healthful recreation” Or can T)r 
W'ardlaw, who says that “ this commaml prescribes the proportions of 
time which are to he devoted to secular spiritual concerns, to the 
labours of the present world, and to the service of God, and preparation 
for the world to come,**** refer to the words which tiemand other “service” 


Exposition of the Decalogue, 


t See ante, pp. 62, 366, t Tract No. I f., p. 1. 

§ See ante, p. 4S7-8.~-Or take the following dictum of Dr Hriicc : ** Tite 
moit prominerU and eharaeterUtic duty of the S;ibbath, Is the duty of aitendani'e 
on the public worship of God in tbe sanctuary.’’ — (The Duty and I*rivikye of 
Keeping the Sabbath, p. 67.) This is just as if one should say, The prinripal 
character in the tragedy of Hamlet is Coriolanua.” What right has Dr llrura 
to degrade thus the only duty which tbe Fourth Commnndnient prescribes, and 
to thrust over its head another ** duty” which is totally different, and has no 
title to be spoken of at all in connection with that precept, iar less to be called 
the most prominent and characteristic duty of tbe Sabbath if Has he forgotten 
Deut. iv. 2 ? shall not add unto the word wkkh I eommaud you, neither 
shall you diminish aught from it, that ye may keep the commandments of the 
Tiord your God which I command yon.” 
n Tntct No. IV., p. 4. 5 Ibid. 

Discourses on tbe Sabbailt, p. 82. See also pp. 45, 78 et , ^9, 91-^5, 

*2 M 2 
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than abstiiioiico from labour ; or oan he shew usasin^^Ie allusiott in the 
Law of Moses to that world to come, for which he says the command- 
ment proscribes time to prepare ?, And since, iifihe case of ** cattle,” 
the observance of the Sabbath has in it nothing “ spiritual,” whence 
does he infer that in* the case of menseryants and maidservants, 
for whom, precisely as for cattle, the commandment makes provision, 

“ without doubt Me principal meaning of the words ‘ that they may rest 
as wcW as Ihou,’ is, that they should enjoy the full benefit of the spi- 
Y\\,\va\ id ?ia aa tWvr masters^’* 

rroTossov Maurice observes : 'The word ‘ holy ' wbicb people in our 
day repeat as if they were <iuite sure that they know what it means, 
and could assume that every one else knew what it means, must^ it 
seems to mo, be interpreted by the Scripture itself, and not by any 
notions or practices of ours.”t 

138, 165, 160, 179, 195, 198 etaeq., 291 ; Baiter, vol. xiii., p. 422; The Quar- 
terly lieview, voL xxxviiL, p. 623; Ifolden on the Sabbath, p. 86, 86, 396-^ 
406, 414, 416; Uengatenberff, pp. IS, 35 ; Lorimer, p. 67; the Eclectic Review, 
June 1830, p. 600; and the Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, 
pp. 61. 75, 88, 104, 115, 136, 142. 147, 160, 174, 260, 289, 397, 423. 

* Wardlaw, p. 234. See ante, pp. 225>6, 420. 

t Sermons on the Sabbath-day, &c., by Frederick Denison MauHce/M.A., ' 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. and Professor of Divinity in being’s College, London. 
1853. P. 8. — The promising sentence above quoted introduces a briefly-stated, 
and, as it seems (perhaps by reason of the brevity), somewhat fancifuLtheoi^ 
of a connection of the holiness of the Sabbath with the holiness of the Israel- 
iUsh nation. Had the limits of his sermon permitted him, surely so acute and 


presented in Scripture as any ilhing but v*. .. . , 

questions the whole tenor of tho Bible em^haiic^y flmaweri^ 

^ Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, vol. i., p. 4d.^ft 4s 
think, who exclaims — 

* ** How sweet to him who, all the week, ' ! 

Through city crowds must push his way, 

To stroll alone through flelds and woods, ' ^ 

And hallow thus the Sabbath-day !” 

Here the word “ hallow” is as ^correctly as it is beautifully emj 
Some even of those who think it their duty to spend the whole Snnda} 
ligious exercises may applaud this iise of the word : for although — ' ’ 

** Where mighty congregations throng amain. 

And pulpit-thunders shake the astonished fane, 

And through for roofs long-volumed organs peal, 

There are, who then alone consent to feel. 


Othera, shy souls, whom silken crowds perplex. 
Polemics tire, and actor-preachers vex, 

Love more, like hermit. near his cross of stone, 
To pace, at eve, tho silent turf alone, 

And. softly breathe, or inly muse, a prayer^ t 
And find, not less, the general Father there.’^ 
Rhymed tUa for “ " 

t -Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 198. { 
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The word «ajs a modero writer on the Sab^th, “ has nov 
become so associated in our minds vrith puritanical ideas of self-morti- , 
tlcation, and with modern religious forms of worship, that wo are 
naturally misled by it from the meaning of the original. Many 
pious persons suppose that the command to keep tho Sabbath-day 
holj/, was equivalent to an iiijunctiou to attend a parish ciiiirch, hear 
two or more sermons in the course ot' tho Sunday, and during the rest 
of the day to keep in-doors and read the Bible. Tho Jews, however, 
did not do this, for the Bible was not written, and sermons in its ex- 
position (which would have wanted texts) could not well bo preached. 
Nor does it appear, from any pjissago in the books of Moses, that 
religious admonitions or discourses of any kind formed a part of tho 
Tabernacle service. Nor is oven prayer mentioned as an important 
part of public worship. The religious worship of tho Jews at the 
time of Moses consisted wholly of tho coremouisils of oUbvinga and 
sacrifices ; which were not confined to Sabbaths, but were continuous 
throughout the week, and throughout each day of tho week. Tho 
public service of the Tabernacle was the daily and an evening sacri- 
fice of ‘ a lamb of the first year,’ without blemish, as a biirnt-olfcring. 
On Sabbaths the service was tho same, with this diiToronce only, that, 
instead of one lamb, two lambs were tliou olfered. The Tabernacle, 
however (as subsequently the Temple), was always open for tho re- 
ception of gifts to the altar, the timos h>r presenting which depended 
upon crops, and seasoiis, and the convenience of individuals. Tho 
ceremohlal for these must have been sbovt, from tho mnltitudea who 
attended, and it was probably confined, in each case, to a short invi>- 
, cation and blessing, Tho books of Moses proscribe with great mi- 
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l(;renco in the Pentateuch to offerings or sacrifices, or attendance upon 
tliom, as peculiar Sahhath duties. 

“ As before observed, the word help signifies separate. The Hebrew 
is Kadosh, ‘ to sot apart.’ Parkhui*st renders it, ‘ to separate, 
or sot apart from its common and ordinary to some higher use or 
purpose and describes it as corresponding with the word Badil^ 
which signifies * divide,’ and first occurs in Gonosis i. 4 (‘ and God 
divided the light from the darkness’). The vessels of the sanctuary 
were to bo ‘ holy unto the Lord that is, they wore to* be kept strictly 
separate for the service of the sanctuary. Ijcst they should be broken 
or misappropriated, they wore on no occasion to be used by any but 
the priests ; — tho origin of the custom which prevents modem Brah- 
mins from either eating or drinking from vessels that have been 
touched by profane hands. Tho fourth command of the Decalogue 
may therefore be rendered, * Remember tho seventh day to keep it 
separate and those ternis convey its full meaning. The command 
is not, ‘ Remember tho seventh day to keep it’ with solemnity nor 
Remember tho seventh day to devote it oxcliisivuly to sacrificial or 
other religious ritos the injunction is simply to keep it separate from 
other days, and tho explanation of tho distinction to bo observed is 
given with the text. Other days wore to be working days, but tho 
seventh day was to be a rest day or holiday.”* 

In fact, this word holiday^ employed by Presbyterians, represents 
exactly what was meant by holy when applied to days, until the Puritans 
came in and perverted it. Among our forotathei*s, as among tho Jews,f 
a holy day was a day of festive enjoyment; and even by Baxter, the word 
“ feast” is given ns the exact synonyme of “ an holy day.” J Tho expres- 
sion keep holy,” in short, is one of “ those parrot-like phrases which, 
to tho disgrace of human roiison, so often bind men’s minds with a 
secret and sovereign charm ;”§ and well has Southey said, “Be- 
ware how you allow words to pass for more than they are worth, and 
hoar in mind what alteration is sometimes produced in their current 
value hy tlio course of time.” [I Even had our forefathers translated 


* Sfibbaths : An Tiirjuiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions, &c., pp. 
28, 29. 

t Ante, pp. 433- 9 ; Henusobre and L'Enfant, in Watson’s C'oll. of Theol. Tracts, 
vol. iii., p. 233; Michaclis, Com,, vol. iii., p. 187 ct stq , ; Holden, pp. 116, 117 ; 
uiul ILongetcnbcrg, p. 32. See also the Psalms pamim, particularly the Hun- 
dredth ; the texts cited by Holden, m/ra, p. 556 ; and. above all, Hosea ii. 11, 
“ 1 will also cause all her mirth to cease, her feast-days, her new moons, and 
her sabbaths, and nil her solenui feasts.” In llosca ix. 5, “ the solemn day,” 
nml tho feast of the iionl,” seem to mean one and the same occasion. 

Kveu f)r Lorimor says that ** there is strong reason to believe that there was 
no remarkable rigidity about the Hebrew observance of the Sabbath, and that 
to suppose the reverse springs from not a few looking at the old scriptural law 
through the light of tho perverse superstitions of the Jews in the days of Christ.” 
— {The Prottstant or the Popish Siibbath? p. 64.) 

t Works, vol. xix., p 191. 

§ Edinburgh Kevioa , vol. zliv., p. ^1. 

(I See also Baxter, quoted ante, p. 227. — Bishop Hoadly says: One of 
tiiose great effects which length of time is seen to bring along with it, is 
tJie alteration of the meaning annexed to certain sounds. The signification 
of a word, well known and understood by those who first made use of it, 
U very insensibly varied by passing through many mouths, and by being , 
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the Fourtli Commandmeut Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
wiHh the meaning would not have been that whioh the 

Westminster divines and the whole body of the Puritans have 
thrust upon the word sanctify** therein : for solmnity, which at first 
signified any anniversary occasion* next came to mean any stated pr- 
riodical occasion; and by our ancestors was currently used for the 
formality or ceremony^ whether religious or otherwise, which at- 
tended any feast, meeting, or entertainment whatever. Thus wo 
read of “ a solemn supper” in Macbeth^ and of tlio solemn festivities of 

taken and given by multitudes, in common discourse, till it often comes to stand 
for a complication of notions, as distant from the original intention of it, nay, 
as contradictory to it, as darkness is to light. The ignorance and weakness of 
some, aii^d the passions and bad designs of others, are the great instruments pf 
this evil ; which, even when it seems to afiTeet only Indifferent matters, ought 
in reason to be opposed, as it tends in Its nature to confound men's notions lu 
weightier points ; but, when it hatli once invaded the ihost sacred and impor- 
tant subjects, ought in duty to be resisted with a more open and undisguised 
zeal, as what touclioth the very vitals of all that is good, and is just going to 
take from men's eyes the bouridaries of right and wrong." — (Sermon on the 
Xatiire of the Kintjdomf or Church, of Chrimt, preached March 31, 1717 j Works, 
vol. ii., p. 416. See also an article on Biblical Interpretation by the late Dr 
M'Cri©, In the Preshyterian Review, vol. vi., pp. 3U7~8.) Thus the word “ heart," 
which with us means the affections, was used by the Hebrews for Hut nuderstandhvj ; 
and important eri*ors are committed by readers of Scripture who are ignorant 
of this fact. Again, any mark of respect Is called worship*' in our transla- 
tion of the Bible (c.y*, in Luke xiv. 10), whereas the meaning is now restricted 
to acts of devotion to the Deity, ^£c In the same verse, “ down in the low- 
est room," means in the lo\vest place at table. 1 1 was a mistake to suppose, us the 
old painters did, that ** a coat'* and a cloak" in the New Tcsiumeiit were such 
as covered'Dutchmen in the sixteenth century ; that a ** pillar” of riiaraoh's 
palace or Solomon's temple was a Corinthian column in a Talladian structure ; 
and that the which two women w'erc to be grinding at, was like l^he 

haiid-iiiills of later times. As Rubens and Kemble stripped inodorn costumes 
from ancient figures, so have biblical scholars who have itrlseii since tlic As- 
sembly of Divines interpreted the Scriptures at Westminster, substituted much 
ancient truth for much modern mieupprchenslon. 1'he word " cleryy," which 
now means only ecclesiastical persons, meant formerly all men of learning, and 
in the apostolic times (See 1 Pet. v. 3) signified the ('hristiaii people. Nor has 
the meaning of “ church" undergone a smaller tr.insmutation. “ It may never,'* 
says a w'riter in the Kdinburgli Review, ** have occurred to some of our 
readers, that the Greek word which w'o translate U'hurch,' was the 

peculiar term used to denote the general assembly of the people in the old de- 
mocracies ; that it essentially exjircsses a * popularly constituted meeting,’ and 
that such, in great measure, was the original constitution of the Christian 
society. We need not say with what different associations our English version 
of it is now connected ; we need not ask what popular olemcutJi are Jo ft in [tliv 
Church of England,] a body in >%hich the people have no voice at nil, either by 
themselves or their representatives ; where the chief officers, the Bishops, are 
appointed by the Grown, and are accountable to no one but the Archbidiops and 
the Crown for the manner in which they discharge their trust.’* — (V'ol xllv., 
p, 507. 

* Lat. soUennis, annual soUenne, “ a solemnity, a feast yearly kept, an 
anniversary toUenniter, ** ordinarily, joieinnly, in usual form." Lawyers stii] 
speak of the solemnities of deeds, i.e, til fixed forms in which deeds must be 
executed. The French words eivivutie and routine give precisely the old signi- 
fication of solemnity. To drink a toast is a solemnity ; to give it with three 
times three” is more solemn still, Bo, abstinence from work is the Mdeninity by 
which the Jewish Sabbath was distinguished or separated from other days. 
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(sraelitos of the covenant between Jehovah and them — an end for 
which, ill its own nature^ it was highly suitable ; to serve as a test of 
their allegiance to Him as their supreme Ruler ; and, by putting a 
marked distinction between them and the nations which surrounded 
them, to lesson their liability to lapse into treasonable idolatry. If 
the li^urth Commandment were a universal and permanent law, only 
tlio hi'st of these purposes would be applicable to us ; and recrca-' 
tions being, as we have seen, a most important means of refresh-* 
merit,* tlie precept, instead of forbidding them, as the Catechism in- 
forms UR it docs, actually enjoins their use, if not to the bodily eye in 
so many written words, at least toijhat “ eye of reason and under- 
standing” which the Sabbatarians acknowledge to be the only one 
whereby may be discerned the Scriptural authority for a change of tho 
Sabbath from tho seventh day of the week to the firat. That the 
Author of the Fourth Commandment had in view the mental as weA 
• as bodily utility of those moans of refreshment which it specifies 
and implies, is in a high degree probable. Repose and recreation 
increase the cheerfulness of man.; and this, again, is conducive to 
kindliness and tho other virtues :f while the leisure of a weekly 
Sabbath allbrds to tho devout a season for contemplation knd prayer 
— to tho thinker, and tho lover of knowledge, a time for study — to 
tho philanthropist a time for good works — to the man of taste op- 
portunity for tho indulgence of his bent — to the townsman the means 
of invigorating and refreshing himself with nn'al scenes and sounds — 
to tho rustic an opportunity of exchanging solitude for society — to 
tho man of business time to consider his ways, and settle tho prin- 
ciples of his daily conduct — to husiiaiuls, wives, and children, a time 
^ for domestic onjoyiriont and mutual improvonnnt— and to all, tho 
moans of gratifying the social atteetiuns, and of cultivating tho 
social properties and virtues. That tlieso are legitimate purposes 
of the Christian Sabbath, its most rational advocates admit. With 
respect to recreations [on tho Sabbath],” says Mr Holden, “ no 
express permission is found in the law of Moses, but that they were, 
at least to a certain extent, allowable, may be inferred from several 
considerations. As a total abstinence from all amusement w^ould 
render it a day of gloom ami sadness, productive of melancholy 
rather than of religious cuinfurt, no such enactment, it may bo 
prosiiined, would bo promulgod by a benevolent Deity. It did, 
indeed, assume an aspect of this forbidding appearance, in conse- 
^queiice of tho minute and scrupulous observances of the Pharisees, 
so, strongly reprobated by our Saviour ;t but tho law of God does 
not prohibit tliose relaxations, without wmicb the Sabbath would be 
more toilsome to the body, more depressing to the spirits, than the 
six days* labour. The design of the institution was to atlbrd an heb- 
domadal respite from toil, not only to the Israelites, but to servants 
and strangers, that they might ‘be refreshed,* and something to 
amuse and recreate is iudiapousablo for this purpose.§ In some cases 

* Ante, pp. 212.V6, 22U-242, 267-279;433, 503. 

t Ante, pp. 72, 73, 239, 275-6, 369-70, 448 -9. 

I Thii>, 1 think, is a mistiikc, Th^ scruplois uf tho Phnvisoes seem to have 
had referenco only to teorik. 

$ Exod. xxlii. 12.’’ 
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tlie seventh day was appointed by statute to be kept a feast' unto the 
Lord}* and the Sabbath is uumbei*ed among tho Jewish feasts or 
festivals, ia all of which they were commanded to rejoice.f To tho 
same purpose is the text of Isaiah : ‘ Ye shall have a song as in tho 
night when a holy solemnity ia kept.; and gladness of heart as when 
one goeth with a pipe to come into the mountain of the Lord, to tho 
Mighty One of Israel.’;^ Zochariah declares, that diVereut fasts 
' shall be to the house of Judah joy aud gladness, and choorful feasts.’§ 
From all these circumstances, it is but just to coucludo, that, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law, tho Sabbath was to bo not only a day of rest, 
but also of innocent enjoyment. 

But the Jews, it is said on the other hand, wore forbid from 
‘ doing their own ways, or finding their own pleasure, or speaking 
their own words || which, it is thought, is to bo undorstuod of recrea- 
tions and diversions, and of talking about worldly inattors. Three 
things, it is perfectly clear, are here condemned by tho prophet. Of 
these tho first, ‘ doing their own ways,' means tho refraining fromT the 
usual business or way of lit'o ; the socojul, ‘ finding their own pleasure,’ 
upon which tho objection chiefly depends, denotes the pursuing one’s 
own will, pleasure, or inclination, in opposition, as tlie context shews, 
to the commands of Ood ; and tho third, ‘ speaking ihvir own words,’ 
means the speaking vain, unprofitable, or injurious words. The pro- 
phet, therefore, only condemns tho pursuit of worldly alliiirs, ami the 
indulgence of such inclinations and pleasures as are contrary to those 
holy purposes for which tho Sabbatli was designed. He forbids such 
ways as are opposite to the true way, such pleasures as are contrary 
to those which are spiritual, and such language as is impure and un- 
holy ; but bis phraseology cannot fairly be construed in the sense of < 
prohibiting wliat contributes to harmless entertainment oven on tho 
the Sabbath-day. Tlio law of Moses, then, with all its severity, is so 
far indiilgont to the weakness of Itiunan nature, as to allow whatever 
recreations are innocent and compatible with lljo sanctity oi' a day 
which the Almighty has commanded to be k(‘pt boly.”"^^ 

Again ho says: — “ Many writers and preachers condemn, without 
restriction, all secular pleasures on this sacred day ; but that amuse- 
ments are, to a certain extent, permitted, is implied in the iSabbaiical 
command, fur tho injunction to remit the accustomed toils of life not 
only is, but must have been intcndcnl to bo, a sourco of tUdigbt ; and 
it is in perfect harmony with this design, to allot some portion of tho 
day to proper recreation and refreshment. Under Judaism it is dc-^ 
dared to be tho object of the institution that boasts of biirtlieii, ser- 
vants, and labourers, might he and it cannot hesujipose-d to 

have a less beneficent intention under Christianity. Contemplating 
the ease and lightness of the Christian yoke, the spirit of t(Midemoss 
and love which breathes throughout the Gospel, the benevolence of its 
ordinances, the benignity of its precepts, the freedom and cbecrfulucss 

* "Exocl. xtii. 6 ; Xumb. xxix. 12; Dcut. xvi. 13-15; 2 C'hron. xkx. 21,’’ 

t “ t’oinpare Levit. xxiii. 2, 4, 37, with Difut. xvi. 11, 14 ; Lam, ii. 7,’’ 

t “ Isa. XXX. 29.'* * § ' 

§ ** Zech. viii. 19. Compare Amos viii. 10.’’ 

i| Isaiah IWiL 13." T A la/ffvg for “ carrying on.*' 

** The Christian Sabbath, pp. 115-1 IS. tt “ Excwl. xxiii, 12/' 
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ut* tlio services requii'od, together with the total abseoce of all rigour 
and austerity, it cannot be imagined that a God so merciful and gra- 
cious would forbid innocent recreation on the day set apart for his praise 
and worship. He has so constituted the human powers, tba*t season- 
able relaxation is indispensable to their legitimate use ; the mind can- 
not remain upon the stretch for an entire day ; and the spiritual ex- 
orcises of the Sabbath, like every other which demand a steady ap- 
plication, require convenient intermissions. Whatever may bo pre- 
tended by those who, under the impulse of fanaticism or hypocrisy, 
overstep the sobriety of truth, it is impossible to he wholly occu- 
pied for so long a space as one day, in the public and private duties of 
religion : some relaxation, then, there must he ; and the Divine Being 
will never bo offended with that which he has rendered necessary by 
the constitution of human nature.”* 

These views are closely coincident with those before expressed in 
Note L (pp. 420—150), which was printed before I had seen Mr Hol- 
den’s book ; and f am ploas(Ml to find also that he interprets as I have 
donof the words in Isaiali Iviii. 13, whiidi tho Westminster Divines 
refer to as a proof of tho unlawfulness of “ unnecessary thomjhts^ words^ 
or works, about our worldly employments or recreatwns,^''^ The al- 
lowaneo of recreations on the Sabbath by the law of Moses, ‘Mr HoJ- 
deii in the foniier of these passages speaks of as an instance of “ in- 
dulgence to tho weakness of human nature but in the latter he 
inure justly represents it as something that is thoroughly adapted to 
tho normal or healthif constitution of man, lie must therefore, like 

* The i'hristian Sabbath, pp. 370, 380. Sec also p. 394. 

The opinions of Horsley, VicosiniiiB Knox, Bishop Tortcus, and Bishop Aylmer, 
on this subject were mentioned ante pp. 120, 121, 33(5. 

** * In joy and thiinksjriving,’ says Jones of ^nyluiid, that good and truemi- 
ni.stcr of tho Churcli of Kiigland, * the tongue is not content with speaking ; it 
must evoke and utter a ^ong, while the feet are also disposed to danco to the 
measures of music, as w'as the custom in sacred celebrities of old among the 
people of liod, before tin* World and its vanities bad engrossed to themselves 
all tho expressions of mirth and festivity. They have now left nothing of that 
kind to religion, which must sit by in gloomy solemnity, and see the World 
with tho Flesh and tiio I )o\ il assume to theiuseUes the sole pbwer of distributing 
social happiness.’ ” — {The Doctor, by IL ISouthey, cb. 190.) 

** The rector of a pavlsii once complained to Fenelon of the practice of the 
villagers in dancing on Sunday evenings. *lily good friend,' leplied the pre- 
late, * you and I should not dance ; but allowance must be made to the poor 
. people who have only one day in the week to forget their misfortunes.” — 

^ ch. 189.) 

Tho sabbatical institution,” says a ScottlBh clergyman, is not a gloomy fast 
— it is a feast of cheerfulness and joy. Even among tho Jews it w'as essentially 
joyful.” Will it bo believed that these are tho words of that very Dr Lorimer, 
who, as we saw before (p, 453), ascribes, in tho very same treatise, tho ruin of the 
Stewarts to tlio Divine displeasure, excited by a Declaration which two of them 
issued, that such of their subjects as chose to convert the Lord’s Day into a 
gloomy fast, should not be permitted to force their new-faugled and unscrip- 
tural practice upon those who preferred still to make it, as before, a feast of 
cheerfulness and joy ? Yet there the words stand, in his 58th page. 

t Ants, p. 437. 

i Ants. p. 488. — Hengstenberg also (p. 92) interprets the passage iu tho ^'or- 
thodox'’ manner, with a sneer at Gesenius, which recoils on himself; but even 
were this the rational manner, would the passage add any meaning to the Fourth 
(Commandment in regard to the sancrijliccitiun of the day ? 
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myself, regard recreatioa as actually a Sabbath-itufy/’ incumbent 
upon all who were, or are, subject to tho Fourth Commandment. 

Dr King, in an excellent essay on “ tho Adaptation of the Sabbath 
to tho temporal Wellbeing of Men, and more especially of the Work- 
ing-classes,”* observes most justly : — “ The pursuit of happiness isin- 
boparable from our nature. If denied the more pure and ennobling 
enjoyments, man will lay hold on such gratifications as he can find, 
and will yield himself to tho domination of inisebievous indulgences. 
When the puref^ and salutary delights of the Sabbath liavo been with- 
drawn, an equivalent will bo sought in such enjoyments as drinking, 
and lewdiiess, and nocturnal revelry afford.”! Than tho sphere of Dr 
King’s own clerical labours — the pre-eminently drunken Glasgow — no 
city in tho world could supply more convincing evidence of the truth 
of what ho says : yet even he opposes Sunday trains ! And why ? lie- 
cause they ate inconsistent with the hallowed character of the day, 

* The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, p. 110. If there 
be any reader who doubts tho utility of the Suhhath (for 1 have never met such 
a person), he is referred also to Michaelis, Cum., vol. iii., p. 103, art. on tho 
l\)liticai Kflects, Objects, and Uses of the Mosaic Festivals; Owi^rht, Serin, cix.; 
Paley on the Use of Sabbatical Institutions, Mor. i’hil., B. v., ch. vi.; Mrs Bar- 
b'nuld on the Propriety of Public or Social Worship, in her Works, \id. ii., ]i. 
416 ; Holden on the Christian Sabbath, ch. i., on the Political xXdvautiiges of 
the Sabbatical Tnstitutiou ; Wardlaw, pp. 234 6, 262, 264; Higgins, p. 64 ; 
and Dr dames Uamiituirs K.ssay on the Adaptation of the Sabbutli to Mun's In- 
tellectual and Moral Nature, p. 126 of the first-mentioned volume. 

Ah to the power of the State to appoint and enforce the observance of a weekly 
Sabbath for the sake of its political uses, and in so far us these are eoiicertied, 
sec ante^ p. 342-6 ; the Kclcctic Review for June 1830, p. 607, and for October 
1830, p. 328; Wurdiaw, pp. 167, 261, 268 280; Macfarlan, p. 230 ; Hamilton, 
pp. 168, 16J ; the Presbyterian Review, vol. x., p. 334 ; and The Modern Sub- 
bath Pixnniined, p. 270. 

t The following is from Sir Humphry Davy's Salmoriia, pp. 134-6 : ■- 

** Once in the north of Ireland, when a very young luuii, 1 ventured after 
the time of divine service, to put together my rods, uo J had been used to do in 
the ('ntholic districts of Ireland, and 6sh for white trout in tho river at Ruth- 
riielton, in ^jurc innocence of heart, unconscious of wrong, when I found a 
crowd collect round me -at first 1 thought from mere curiosity, but I soon dis- 
covered 1 was mistaken ; anger was their motive and vengeance their object. 
A man soon came up evccaiingbj drunkf and hcfjan to abure me by various inde- 
cent terms ^ such as a Bobbath-breaking papist, It was in vain 1 assured 

him I was n«i papist, and no intentional 8abb:ith-breukcr ; he seized my rod and 
carried it off with imprecations ; and it was only with great dilHculty, and by 
rousing by my cloquunco some women wJio were present, and wlio thought 
I was an ill-used stranger, that I recovered my property. Another time I 
waa walking on Arthur’s Seat, with some of the most distinguished profuMborn 
of Edinburgh attached to the geological opinions of the late l>r Hutton, a dis- 
cussion took place upon the phenomena presented by tho rocks under our feet, 
and to exemplify a principle, Professor Playfair broke some stones, in which 1 
assi.-'ted the veuerablo and amiable philosopher. We ba«l hardly examined the 
fragments, when a man from a crowd who had been assisting at a field-preach- 
ing, came op to us and warned us off, saying, * Vo think ye are only stane- 
breakers; but I ken ye are Sabbath- breakers, and ye deserve to be staned with 
your ain stones !’ ” 

In how much more Christian a manner the Lord's Day is kept in the Houtli 
and West of Ireland than it appears from the above anecdote b> be in the Pres- 
byterian North, may be learnt from Dr John Forbes’s MeinoranUums made in 
Iroland in 1852, vol. i., pp. 67, 194-8. This enlightened physician is no less . 
favourable to Sunday recreation than myself. 
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and set at nought its Divine appointment and indestructible obliga- 
tions;” and because “when working men are convoyed by railway 
trains, it is to the injury of other working men, who are thus deprived 
of a day of rest.” But the Sabbatarians themselves admit the truth 
of Christ’s doctrine that it is lawful to do good, to save life, and to 
restore health on the Sabbath-days ; ^ and, for my part, were I a Sabba- 
tarian engine-driver on a railway, holding my present opinion that 
Sunday trains are a most valuable means of preserving and restoring 
health to multitudes, I should consider it no “ injury”* at all to be re- 
quired, agreeably to previous compact with my employers, to minister 
for a few hours every fifth or sixth Sunday to the recreation, happi- 
ness, and improvement of my fellow-men. On the contrary, I should 
consider myself engaged in a very useful and honourable work, well de- 
serving to be called “ a work of necessity and mercy.” And if, in 
performing that work, I should unexpectedly find it hurtful to my- 
self, I should think it fair to ask an equivalent timo for repose on 
Saturday or Monday, f and, in the event of refusal, should abandon 
tho service of task-mastoi*s at once inhumane and blind to the fact that 
in promoting the wellbeing of their servants they would be advancing 
tho prosperity of their undertaking. 

“ There is no doubt,” says the Rev. Duncan Macfarlan, “ that 
wbat(}V(n’ is necessary to the recovery ou reservation of healthy oft 
EVEN TO ouu ooMEouT, is lawful on the Sabbath-day. . . . That, also, 
is necessary to the comfort, and oven to the health of some, which is 
not so to others ; ami hence the impropriety of judging concerning others^ 
from what is neemary to ourselves. It may\ on the same account^ be nc- 
cessary to somCy to employ to a considerable extent the services both of man 
and of the inferior animals on the Lordts Day; but.it would bo well for 
such to boar in mind, that tho comfort they thus enjoy, is at the 
OKpenso of fellow-creatures, to whom God hath also reserved the rest of 
tho Sabbath ; and the very rclloction will scarcely fail, in any humane 
mind, to mark the limits beyond which it ought not to be carried.” J 

If it bo true, as I believe it is, that “ what is adapted to humani- 
ty, as such, will abide through all periods of liuinan history, ”§ the 
weekly holiday, or sumo yet more oxtonsivo provision for tho re- 
creation and onjoyment of labouring mon and beasts, is among tho 
most stable of human institutions. Against this, it is no argument 
that the madmen of the first French Revolution abolished the obser- 
vance of Sunday, and that, in Franco, workmen may still be seen la- 
bouring during a portion of tho day. If repose sufficient for tho week 
bo not enjoyed during some part or parts of the week, Nature will, in 
tho long run, vindicate the authority of her law, and force mon back 
into tho ancient paths. The busier a nation is, tho more need lias it 
of tho weekly rest ; and henco, as llengstenberg has well remarked, 
“ it is not without good reason that in England tho Sunday is held 
with almost a convulsive grasp : with this restless, busy people it is 
but the impulse to spiritual” (and bodily?) “self-preservation which 

* Sec Matt. xii. 10-13 ; Mark iii. 1-6 ; Lake vi. 6-10. f Ante, p. 270. 

} Treatise on the Christian Sabbath, p. 107. Mr lilacfarlan has the rare merit 
of recommending the study, on Sundays, of God's natural laws, p. 124-130. 
Sec on this subject, fincyo. Brit, vol. p. 674-6. 

§ The First Principle of Church Government, by .\. J. Scott, M.A., p. 60. 
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(iictaies this strict observisnee” (p. 105). Even in regard to spiritual 
concerns, he admits with Bengoi that while “ for those who aro deeply 
engrossed in the business of tho world, a fixed day is not only useful 
but nocessary, they wlio keep a constant Sabbath enjoy the greater 
liberty and he observes how* natural it is tliat in tlio Itoman Ca- 
tholic Church, which has its services every day, the Sunday should 
stand out with far leas prominence amidst tlio other days than in 
** Evangelical” churches. 

Bishop Horsley, unable to find in tho phrase “ liallowed it,” 
Qen. ii. 3, on injunction to engage in devotional exercises on tho (pri- 
meval) Sabbath, has recourse to tho clause which says that ” Uod 
blesseil the seventh day,” and expounds it by adding, — “ that is, ho 
appropriated this day to religious exercises on the part of man, and 
ho engaged, on his own part, to accept tlio homage which should on 
this day be offered to him. He promised to be propitious to tho prayers, 
public and private, which should bo olfertul lo him on tliis day in tlio true 
spirit of piety, humility, and failli.”* Admirable is tho ingenuity wliicli 
could extract so much moaning from the annoinueiuont that (uxl made 
the seventh thy a happy one (for such is tho moaning of hki^^cd it) a day 
set apart for tho repose, rofrcsliiiicnt, and onjoymoiit of labouring men 
and beasts ; and which, with respect to the manner of sjiondiiig it, is 
nowhere said in Scripture to have been instituted l‘oi* any vitlier pur- 
pose^ than this.f But no sooner has tlie Bishop thus loaded with 
significance tho simple phrase in quesiton, than ho begins to siiHpcct 
himself of drawing too. largely on tho credulity of his readers, and 
proceeds to qualify his exposition by saying—- “ This is, I think, ilm 
import of the phrase that God ‘blosscil tho day.* ” So that the duty 
of public worship depends on the correctness of an intcrprelntioii 
which Horsley, the least diffid(?nt of divines, daros to say only iJiat 
ho thinks tho words convey this meaning! As, however, they oc- 
cur, not in tlie more authentic copy of tho Commandment, but in 
that referring to a narrative of tho creation which has been proved 
to benon-historical, the interpretation of Horsley, even if indisputable 
in itself, would in no degree strengthen tho Salibatarian cause. Add 
to this, that in the New Testament there is not even an allusion to 
tho '‘blessing and sanctifying” of tin? seventh day at the creation of 
all things. 

The next point to he noticed is tho argument from the words, “ tlio 
seventh day is tho Sabbath of the Loi\l thy (hnV' ( )f those it is cnoiigli 
to say, that they prove nothing as to tho mode of emphyiiof Ihe Sab- 
bath ; they merely assort the Divine oriyin of the institution, ami 
neither claim for Jehovah a special property in tho dayj (since ail the 
davs of the Israolitos W'oro as much His property as tiio seventh could 
be), nor imply more than that it was their political and religious 
duty to observe the Sabbath in the manner He was pleased to prescribe. 

Lastly, let us see what special evidence is offered in tho Catechism, 
of tho duty of abstaining from recreations on tlio .Sabbath, and speud- 

* Sermon xxiH. f See an&, pp. 225-6, 220-242, 267-270, 433, 6.33. 

t See the Shorter Catechfsin, Q. 62 ; ante, p. 480, 
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in^ the whole time (except as aforesaid) in the public and private exer- 
cises of (^od*s worship. 

Passing over Neh. xiii. — which, although referred to at the place 
whore recreations arc said by the Catechism to be forbidden, men- 
tions nothing but toork* — we come* to notes (Q, (o), and {q); in 
which the duty of employing the whole day in religious exercises is 
(lodiKjcd, — 1. From the custom of Jesus to go into the synagogues on 
the Sabbath-day, and there read and expound the law of Moses .to 
the people; 2. From the proceedings of Paul and the disciples at 
Troas; 3. From the fact that somebody has prefixed to the 92d 
Psalm the title “A psalm or song for thp Sabbath-day 4. From 
Isaiah Ixvi. 23, in which it is foretold that, from one now-moon to 
another, and from one Sabbath to another, all flesh shall come to 
woi*8lup before the Lord in his holy mountain, Jerusalem (see ver. 
20) ; 6. From the fact tliat Eutychus was killed by falling down 
asleep at midnight from the third floor of a house in Troas, whore 
Paul was preaching at so late an hour ; and, 6. From Jer. xvii. 21- 
‘26, and Isa, Iviii. 13, as quoted in note (^), p. 488. 

How far, then, do tlioso piussages give countenance to the doctrine 
which they are cited to support ? 

1 . What is mentioned of Jesus shows that ho wisely took advantage 
of fit opportiinitios to address his countrymen, and that in doing so 
he m()r<H)vcr complied with a useful custom which was established 
among them ;t it neither tolls us how the rest of the day was 
spent by him, nor imposes upon anybody tlio duty of attending syna- 
gogues. Tlioro is no evidence that ho ever epgagod in public prayer 
in synagogues or anywhere else. From certain passages in the New 
Testament, wo learn that he did not spend the whole day as the Cate- 
cliiKiu says ho ought to have done : he walked with his disciples 
througli the corn-fields, and acted according to a Jowisli custom in 
ationding a feast to which one of the chief Pharisees invited him on 
a Sahbath-day.J 

2. The occurrences at Troas, on the occasion of Paul’s visit, have 
already been shown to bo of no avail fur the purpose of the Sahha- 
tarians.§ 

3. That, a .lewish song should he appropriated to he sung ofi the 
Jow'ish Sabbath, is surely no reason why Gentile Christians should 
spend the whole of the Lord’s Day in the public and private exorcises 
of God’s worship. 

, 4. The passage in Tsaiah Ixvi. 23 docs not require the very Jew's 
thoinselvos to spend tlio Sahhath-day in worship ; and we have seen 
that they never did so. How then can it have such a meaning for us ? 
If it proved an tf thing about Sabbath-duties incumbent on us, it would 
prove that w'o ought to observe now'-moons as well as Sabbaths, || 
and that our Sabbath-day should ho tl^o seventh day of the week, as 
were the Sabbaths mentioned by Isaialu 

5. To say or insinuate that the fatal accident which hofel Euty- 
chus was a divine judgment for his ** idleness” in sleeping while Paul 

* ^'onte, p. 487, note (k). 

b pp. 229 -30, 329, 529. 

vi. 1, and xlv. 1-9; and anjk, p. 439. 

p. 521. II anr^ p. 508. 
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preached, Is to sot at dcftaiice both common sense and the words of the 
history : for not only is it expressly recorded, without the slightest 
appearance of reproach to the unfortunate young man, that his sleep 
was the cousoqueiioo of Paurs “long preaching," which by that time 
had “continued till midnight ;”%ut nothing could, he more natural 
and innocent than to ftill asleep in such circumstances— and if, as is 
probable, Butychiis was at length exhausted, aud unable to attend to 
the speaker, it was positively liis duty to refresh himself with sleep. 
If any lesson h; intended to be conveyed by the historian, it must bo 
one very different from that which tho Westminster J)i vines have 
deduced, and which is quite consistent witli the Jiotions ontiM-tained 
by them.* The restoration of Eutychus to life by Paul, is altogctlier 
at variance with their interpretation of the event : had it been a piin< 
islHiiont for sin, the Apostle would no more have acted thus, than 
Peter would have resuscitated Ananias and Sapphira when they fell 
down and gave up tlio ghost. 

Lastly : From Jcr. xvii. 21, 25, wo learn lliis, and nothing more, 
about the Sabbath — that “ to hallow" it, was “ to do no work there- 
in." And Isa. Iviii. 1.3 moans only (as kl r IFolden agrees with me 
in thinkingf) that tho Sabbath should be willinyly hallowed in the 
manner just mentioned, which is that prescribed ])y tho Ponrlb Com- 
manduioiit, and bo spent conformably to Ood^s law in general ; honour 
being thus given to the l)ivino Author of the Oominantlment, whosi* 
will, and not the contrary inclinations of his subjects, sbonld be tho rule 
of their conduct. That tho words, “ doing thy pleasure," and “ liinliiig 
thine own pleasure," mean “doing any thing plesusaiit to tlu‘e," is in- 
consistent alike with tho whole tenor of the .iewish Scriptures, and 
with the practice of tho Jews fouiuleil thereon : yet this passagfs tif 
Isaiah is, I believe, tho solo fragmont of Scripture in which tho sour 
and sombre Sabbath-obsci'vanco of tho Puritans linds the mManeo 
of a warrant — the only authority which Jonathan Edwanls could 
have piodnced for writing down this among his seventy good le^so- 
liitions ; “Resolved, Never to utter anything that is sportive, or 
matter of laughter, on tho Jjurd’s IJay." Js it credible that nothing 
sportive was uttered at the table of (hat chief Pharisee with whom 
Jesus feasted on the Sabbath-day i Would the feast have been worthy 
of its namCj’if ssportivc utterances and laughter weiaj excluded 

The following enactments arc said to liavc been contained in the 
first draft of tbo laws of the Colony of Massachusetts, drawn by John 
Cotton, a Puritan minister who had emigrated from Roston in Lin- 
colnshire to New England: — 

* Sec their inquiry into “ the cau»e that (jwl was so provoked, '* on tho 
sion of the Purliuineotary Goncrurs defeat in the west,’’ p. 1.17. 

t S'lo antCj pp, 437, 556. 

X ** A feast is made for laughter, and wine makoth iiiorry.’’ - ( x. 1J».) 

The Rev. Peter iPOwen of Liverpool says that “ the jSublmth K desecruied 
when It [or a part of it, I presume] is spent in convivial feawting ’ (The Sahhaik 
considered ii» its Various Asyects^ p« 165; ; but the mure genial John Angeli 
James of Birmingham allows that “ as tho Sabbalh is a feast-day, and not a 
fast-day,” ** there can bo no objection to the feast of fat things, jtrovided it be 
prepared the day before, and none arc employed or cumbered about eiiokiag or 
much serving” {lb. p. 4G0;. Dr Lorimer, ns we saw (anUt p. allows cook* 
ing as well ns fea 5 liiig---a laxity for which his premises supply no warrant. 
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“ Whoever shall profiiiie the Lord's Day by doing unnecessary 
win k, by unnecessary travelling, or by sports and recreations, ho or 
they who so transgress shall forfeit forty shillings, or Ik) publicly 
whipped ; but if it shall appear to have been done presumptuously, 
such person or persons shall be piilf to death, or otherwise severely 
punished at the discretion of the court. 

** No one shall run on tlie Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden, or 
tilsowlierc, OAcept reverently to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut 
hair, or shave on the Saliluitli-day, 

“ No' woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting day. 

If any man shall kiss his wife, or wife her husband, on the Lord’s 
J)ay, the party in fault shall be punished at the discretion of the ma- 
gistrates.”-** 

* r find thosn artiolofl in ii tract entitled The Whole Doctrine of the iSubbath, 
^5c., by ,1. VV., p. 31 (Kdin. 1861); but no reference is given. — In Hari- 
crfd’t'a History of the United StnteH, near tbc end of chapter x., an able 
sketch of tlif old Puritans will be found. The following is another, froni 
the brill ifiTit [len of Macaulay: While a section of the Anglican clergy 

quitted, in one direction, the position which they had originally occupied, a sec- 
tion of the Pnrllaii body dtqiarted, in a direction diametrically opposite, from 
the principles ami practices of their fathers. The persecution which the sepa- 
ratists had niidergoiio liad been severe enough to irritate, but not severe 
cnougli to destroy. They had not been tanuMl into submission, but baited into 
BiivageiioKR and stubbornness. Aftm* the fashion of oppressed sects, they mistook 
their own viiidictivo feelings for emotions of piety, encouraged in themselves 
by reading and moditiition u disposition to brood o\or tbeir wrongs, and, when 
they had worked themselves up into hating their enemies, imagined that they 
were only hating the eticmios of Heaven. In the New Testament there was 
little indeed which, even when perverted by tlio most disingenuous exposition, 
could seem to countenance the indulgence of malevolent passions. But the Old 
Testament contained the history of a nice sidectcd by Uod to be witnesses of 
his unity uiid ministers of his vengeance, and specially commanded by him to 
do many things which, if done without his special command, would have been 
utrocious crimes. In such a history it was not difiiciilt for fierce and gloomy 
spirits to find much tliat might bo distorted to suit Iheir wi.shcs. The extrenu* 
Puritans tlicrofore begun to feel for the Old Testament a preference, which, 
perhaps, they did not distinctly avow even to themselves; but which shewed 
itself In all their sentinicrits and habits. They paid to thoITebrcw language a 
rosjiect which they refused to that tongue in which the discourseif of Jesus and 
the epistles of Paul have come down to us. They baptized their children by 
the iiiiiiics, not of Christian saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors. In 
defiance of the expi-css and veitei'ated declarations of Luther and Calvin, they 
turned the weekly festival by which the Church had, from the primitive times, 
commemorated the resurrection of her Lord, into a Jewish Sabbath. They 
sought fur principles of jurisprudence in the Mosaic law, and for precedents to 
guide their ordinary conduct in the books of Judges niid Kings. Their thoughts 
and discourse ran much on acts which were assuredly not recorded as examples 
for our imitation. The prophet who hewed in pieces a captive king, the rebel 
general who gave the blood of a queen to the dogs, the matron who, in defiance 
of plighted faith, and of tliolawsof eastern hospitality, drove the nail into the 
hruiu of the fugitive ally who bad just fed at her board, and who was sleeping 
under the shadow of her tent, were proposed as models to Christians suffering 
under the tyranny of princes and prelates. Morals and manners were subjected 
to n code resembling that of the synagogue, when the synagogue was in its 
vv'orst state. The dress, the deportment, the language, the studies, the amuse- 
ments of the rigid sect were regulated on principles resembling those of the 
Pharisees, who, proud of their washed bands and broad phylacterie.R, taunted the 
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For tbeso and the modified austerities of later times, tlicre is as little 
warrant in the practice of the early Christians as in the law ami 
practice of the Jews. Tlio uniform testimony of the Fathers is, that 
tho Lord*s Day was and ought to bo kept ns a festival with gladness, 
and that mortification and fasting upon it was heretical.* Tliey did 
not make it that “ heavy day” which Wilhorforce conlessos it now is 
even to well-disposed people, f and which the }fatiirbrei< ^^oro tho first 
in tho world to render it. 

Seeing, then, that nothing to be found in Scri/jiurt] imposes npoii 
us tho duty of observing a Sabbath, of estocining one day abovo 
another, or of abstaining from recreations upon the first or any other 
day of the week, let us dare to usQ tho freedom that belongs to us, 
and, instead of lotting ourselves continue ** tethered to the stump of 
old superstitions,” boldly shake off tlie yoke which our pious but mis- 
taken forofiitliers have laid upon our nocks — and henceforth rango 
at largo, confiding steadfastly in that Divine light of reason and 
constdence, wliicli, as knowledge increases and extends, will nioio and 
more enable us to make oiir weekly holiday one that ” the heart will 
own, and tho umlerstamliiig ratify.” 

Rccloomor as a sabbathbroaker and a winobibbor. It was a tin lo bang gar- 
lands on a Maypolo, to drink a frieiurs honllb, lo Oy a to hiinr a ht.ig, to 

I»l«y at clie.sM, to wear lovelocks, to put sturcli into a rulV, to t(»ueh tin; \ir- 
ginals, to read the Fairy Queen, liulcs such as these, rules which w«)iil(l have 
appeared insupportable to the free ami joyou.s spirit of liUther, and coii- 
toinptiblc to tlie sereiio and pliilobophical intellect of Z\viiigl(>, tJirew over all 
life a more than monnstio gloom. ' Tho learning and eloquence by which the 
great reformers had been eminently distiagul>lied. and to wJn«*Ii they hmi been, 
in no small moasuro, indebted for their success, were regarded by the new stdiooi 
of Protc^-tanis with susiiicioii, if not with aversion. »Sonio precisians bad 
scruples about teaching tiie Latin grammar because the naine.s of Mar.s, Hao- 
chus, and Apollo occurred in it. The fine arts were all but prosci ibed. Tho 
solemn peal of the organ was superstitious. The light iniiHic of lien .ronson's 
niasque.s wa.s dissolute. Half tho fine paintings in Kiiglniid were idotafrous, 
and the other lialf indecent. Tho extreme Puritan wa.s at oiico known from 
other men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the bour solemnity uf hi.s fare, 
the upturned w^hite of his eyes, the' na.-^al twang with wiiich he spoke, and, 
above all, by his peculiar dialect, lie employed, tjn every occasion, the iimi- 
gery and style of ^3cripturc. Ilebraisiris \ioleritly introduced iiib> the Knglish 
language, and metaphors burrow'ed from tiie boJde.st lyric poel ry of a remote 
ago and country, and applie<l to tbc common concerns of Kiiglish life, w'ore tho 
mo.st striking peculiarities of this cant, which moved, not without caiihe, the 
derision both of prelalists and libertines.” ~ (//<>{, 0 / Knyland, t:\i. ‘u; v«»l. i., 
p. 79-81, /jth ed. See also ch. ii., p. 160-3.) 

* See tho quotations from the Fathers in lleylin, Part II., p. 81 ; Ikixter. 
vol. xiii., pp. 405, 477 ; Holden, pp. 317, 318 ; Higgins, pp. 47, 48, 80 ; IVmHori H 
Exposition of the Creed, vol. ti., ji. 229 (Oxlbid, 1843; ; Cook's Hen. and Hist. 
View of Christianity, vol. ii., pp. 292, 29G ; The Sabbath, or an Lxaini nation 
of tlic Six Texts, Ac., p. 234 ; and Neauder’s Church History, vol. i., p. 409. 

t Sec ante, p. 452. The puritanical observnnce of the Sahbatli is opposed by 
Holden, pp. 347, 389; IVardlaw^ pp. 209, 228 ; Ilainilton, p. 179; Mirliuclis. 
Com., vol. iii.^ p. 161 ; Ilcngstenberg, pp. 33, 34, 102 ; Dr (now Sir .lolin) Forbos, 
Memorandums made in Ireland in 1852, vol. i., p. 194 ; ii., 278 ; and the author of 
a vigorous little treatise on The Philosophy of Evil ri’hilad. 1845), p. 73, flection 
on “ The Mischief of our gloomy Sunday.'* Baxter, though he maintains the duty 
of spending the Ix>rd's Day in religious exercises, protests warmly ngain&t fhe 
practice jof making it a season of penitence instesd of joy and thanksgiving. 
— (Herl**. vol. ix., p. 282-3.) 
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xxiv. 2, 


xxvii. 30,^' 544 

Numh. XV. 1,5, &o. . . 188 

xxviii. 0, 10, 543 

xxix. 12, 555 

llEUT. iv. 8, 166 

V. 1. Sic. . . 182 

12 15,-96 99, 487, 490, 

492, 513, 540, 642, 663. 
vl. 6-12, . 169 


civ. 3, . . 62 

cxii. 488, 460 

cxviii. 24, . 290, 607 

rxxxvi. 0, . 62 

cxlvii. 19-20, . . 166 

cxlviii. 4, 62 

cl. 3, . 435 

t^CCLEB. i. 4, . 62 

X. 19. 661 

Isa. i. 13, . . 122, 436 

viii. 13, . 122 

. XXX. 29, . 662, 665 

Ivi. 6-8, . . 608 
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Abuot, Archbishop, 143, 148. 
Abercrombie, Hr John, referred to, 132. 
Aberdeen, Sabbath desecration in, 309, 
312, 313 ; earthquake at, 313 ; laws 
of Town-(5ouncil for Sabbath^obser- 
vunce, 317 ; state of iriorals there 
about the year 1660, 444. 

Arcideiitf) on railways, 270, 454. 

Acts of Pavliainenl. about the Sabbath : 
Knglish, 296, 331, 332, 333, 334 ; 
Scotch, 307, 339 ; acts against reli- 
gious lilierty, 4(>, 462-9; against 
immorality and impiety, 446-6. 
Adam, ]VIr, case of, 125. 

Addison, Joseph, on wiU'hcraft, 66; 
tm iMdigion, 236, 237 ; on Puritanism. 
237 ; on the drani.a, 427 ; on Sunday 
in the country, 428; referred to, j 
424, 428. 1 

Adsiiend, Josopii, referred to, 4 68. | 

Adultery, 174, 220, 228, 142, 497, I 
499. j 


Alexander, Dr W. L., on Jewish pro- 
selytes, 188. 

Allegory, a favourite vehicle of in- 
struction in the East, 89. Is the 
Hebrew primeval history allegori- 
cal ? 95, 492, 549. 

Alth(»rp, Lord, on Sabbath-observance, 
355. 

“ ATn))as.sadorB’' of God, 378. 

Ambiguity of words, errors from, 227, 
544-552. 

America. See United Slates. 

American Indians, intemperance of, 
416. 

Amusements on Sunday, 120, f 21, 369, 
421, 654. Sec Recrcfttions. 

Anabaptists, their hostility to church- 
holidays, 292 ; burning of, 464, 4G6. 

Anglo-Papacy, 381. See Church of 
Emjlnnd, 

Animals, Sabbath rest of, 269, 277, 
402, 537. 


Aglionby, Mr, on Sunday-trnins, 405. 

Agiiew, Sir Andrew, 12,1.50,100; Sah- 
liatarian opinions of, 170, 196; Hr 
Chalmers's letter to, 180 ; on Sab- 
bath-obscrvaiice ns a natural duty, 
205-9 ; his appeal to Scri]ilure, 290 ; 
history of his agitation for Sabbnth- 
uhscrvaiice, 342 n scff. ; ilcath of, 
370; cliaracler of, 357, 370; his 
Alcmoirs quoted, 348 et seq . ; extracts 
from the Ueport of his ('ommittoe on 
Sabbath-observance, 298, 306 ct seq, ,• 
334, 342 et seq . ; rcrorcnces thereto, 
334, 339. 

J Gen. Sir Andrew, his adven- 
ture at niair A thole, 359. 

, Uov. David C. A., on the 

meaning of **tho stranger within 
thy gates,” 187. 

Agricultural labour on Sunday, 308, 
310, 339, 369. 

Aikin, John, M.D., on theological stu- 
dies by the laity, 117 ; eulogy of, ib. ; 
on the study of natural history, 
424 ; on controversy, 476 ; referred 
to, 167, 424, 426, 468 ; his General 
IViography quoted, 146. 

> , Lucy, referred to, 468. 

Alcoholic liquors, 416. See Drunlen- 


Animal food, 416. 

-Knne, (lucen, lligli Church clergy in 
her reign, 247, 

Aiftioch, disputes about the law of 
Moses at, 172, 514, 529. 

Apocalypse, .')24. 

Apollo, soventli day of the month sa- 
cred to, 512. 

Apollonius I'cicrred to, 29. 

Apologue. Sec xUlcgory. 

Apostles, their'^ doctrine and practice 
of the Subbath, 514 ct seq., 531 ; 
observed the Mosaic Sabbath, 221, 
329, 527-9 ; attended' the syna- 
gogues and temple service, 329 ; not 
recorded to have kept holy the first 
day of the week, 329 ; dhl they 
transfer the Sabbath to that day i 
335 ; never allude to such transfer- 
ence. 285 ; how far their precepts 
and example are a rule to us, 129, 
328. 

Apostolical succession, 381. 

Apparitions, 68. 

Appetite for food, 416. 

Applause, love of, 375. 

Aquinas on the Sabbath, 285. 

Arabian week, 614. 

Archery on Sundays, 300. 

Argyle, Duke of, referred to, 426, 468. 
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Arian, burning of one^ 4C6. 

xVrianUm, 36, 37, 48, 243. 

Aristotle, former servile deference to 
authority of, 109 ; referred to, 429. 

Arminianism, 140. 

Armstrong, Rev. G., referred to, 468. 

Arnold, Dr Thomas, on the Sabbath, 
119, 221, 281, 284, 484, 501; on 
Sunday-trains, 363 ; referred to, 
119, 158, 

Arrogance, implied in the word ** tole- 
ration,** 473 ; of priests, 376. Sec 
Pride* 

Articles of faith, authority of, 109; 
subscription to, 115, 252, 259,386, 
396 ; extract from Rogers's Preface 
to the 39 Articles, 302. 

Arvine, Mr, quoted, 277. 

Asiatic Uesenrehes quoted, 93. 

Assembling on the Lord^s Day, 518, 
519, 539. 

Assembly of Divines at W'estminster. 
See Westminster* 

General. Sec Church of 

Scotlawl. 

Assyrian week, 514. 

Astronomy and Scripture, 62, 77, 85, 
263, 327, 391, 493, 548; ancient 
asti*onoiuy, 103, 513. 

Atliaiiasian Creed, 48, 256, 338, .391. 

Atheism, 75, 76; unfair nrcusalions 
of, 247, 381 ; does not necehsarily 
produce iminorulity, 200; i.s no good 
ground for punishment or civil dw- 
ubilities, 250, 377 ; natural religion 
preferable to, 48U. 

Athens, great plague at, 444. 

Atoiioiiieiit, doctrine of tlie, 36. 

Attorbiiry, I’lisiiop, referred to, 429. 

Augsburg Confession, on tlie Lord's 
Day, 287, 515. 

Augustine, St, on original .sin, 38 ; on 
the use of reason in religion, 53; 
on the Sabbath, 284, 288; referred 
to, 78, 233. 

Authority, love of, 373 H se>/. f in 
matters of faith, 107 et re>i, ; of 
churches, 138, 379; of reason urnl 
conscI(M)cc, 202 et req. ; of learned 
laymen in religion, 389 ; that of the 
clergy lessened by subscription of 
arucles, 397; servility to, 51,107- 
113, 373, 383, 398, 399. 

Aylmer, Bishop, playe<l at bowls on 
Sunday, 295. 

Ayr, punishment of Sabbath-breakers 
at, 318. 

Babbaok, ("harlcs, referred to, 76. 

Bacon, Lord, on doubt and certainty, 
53; on superstition, 54, 112; on { 


Atheism, 200; on conversation, 128; 
on gardens, 432 referred to, 425, 

Bailey, Samuel, on the duty of di.s- 
scminatiiig opinions. 471 ; on the 
good effects of free discussion, 474, 
476 ; referred to, 29, 132, 266, 375,' 
456,468, 471. 

Baillie, Robert, on the Westminster 
Assembly, 134, 136, 139, 140 ; his 
abhorrence of toleration, 151 ; on 
the state of religion in Scotland in 
his time. 444. 

Bailly, Mons., referred to, 104, 514. 

Baker, Benj.. quoted, 3-16. 

Bakers, Sunday-work of, 313, 334, 3 12. 

Daitbur, thnnes, jun., quoted, 370, 402. 

, Dr J. II., quoted, 99. 

Bulgiiy, Dr Thomas, referred tt», 29, 
471. 

Bancroft, George, his claim for Roger 
Williams, 469; referred to, 170,562. 

Baptism, profe.^sion ut* faith by parents 
at, 136; cunvontional hypocrisy with 
respect to, 214. 

Bapti.^i Churches, (jciiernl As.scinbly 
of, t'. Taylor, 479. 

Biirbtiuld, Airs. 118; her defeneo of 
publie worship against Gilbert 
Waketicld, 230, 557 ; her migges- 
tioiis for its iniproveinont, 230. 

Barber's Imy ut Dumli e, case of, 353. 

Barclay, Robert, referred to, 29, 121, 
484, 468, 470. 

Barlow, Bishop, referred to, 29. 

Barnubas, Kpi.stle of, 525, 537. 

Baron, Richard, 44, 257. 

Barrow, Dr l.saae, on !inivers.'il re- 
deiiqitiun, 54; on tlie difliciilty of 
iimliiig truth, 106 ; on the uiiivei- 
saiity of festivals, 225 ; on thii 
Fourtli ('oininandmnnt, 217, 547 ; 
referred to, 481, 489, 517. 

Bathing, 433. 

Baxter, Richard^ Doddridge's eharue- 
ter of, 35 ; on misrepresentation, 
27 ; on changes of opinion, 34; lys 
belief that all sincere, lovers of God 
will be haved, 49; his superstition, 
67 ; on religious iiielaiielioly, 71 ; 
on the two copies of the Fourth 
ronimandnient, 98 ; on the Sabbath, 
121, 327-3.30, 184, 529, 531, 550; 
agniribt over-confident judgment, 
128 ; on the errors ol' the ortliodo,x, 
128 ; on the \\ cbtiuinstcr Assembly, 
134, 138; on the Sund!i;\ -sports, 
143 ; on the Alosaic law as binding 
only on the .lews, 165, 179; on 
iLsnry, 180 ; on imaginary sins, 213 ; 
on the positive character of the 
Fourth I'oinmandment, 2l7, on am- 
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worJfl, 227 ; on tho variety 
of nicn^B iriirids, ; on charily 
towards differing persons, 330; on 
buMlcrs f or “ tho cause of God and 
of truth,” 305 ; on spiritual pride, 
370, 382; his recomnicndatiori of 
humility to the clergy, 382; on 
creeds and confessions us a device 
of the devil, 3D8 ; on tho Grout Kirc 
of liondon, 453; on clerical lnilu> 
eiice over the ignorant, 457 ; re- 
ferred to. 453, 470, 489, 563. 

Haylc, Peter, an ohjectioii of his to 
(’brintiiinity, 38. 

Ilear-buiting on Sundays, 293, 295, 297. 

Jleatiie, Dr, on trutli, 31 ; on the in- 
ti uciico of science in dispelling su- 
perstition, G9; on conscience, 263; 
on rural pleasures, 431 ; referred 
to, 480. 

Ileausohre and fj'Giifunt on tho Dc- 
calogue, J S(i ; on the Subbatli, 542, 
543, 550. 

riecoii, cbaplain of (h’aniiier, 290. 

Hegg, Key. Dr, 481. 

llelicf, should lie tho rule of practice, 
3, 27, 161, 173; generally over- 
iiiMStorod by tho natural feelings, 
467 ; uniformity of, impossible, 212 
HitCif.i standards of, 108, 112, 113, 
115,130, 132,138, 162. 258, 379, 
385, 398, 

Boll, II . G., referred to, 432. 

Bellarmine on tho Pope's supremacy, 

211 , 

Belshnin, 'riioinas, his conversion to 
Unitarian ism, 47 ; on tho Sabbath, 
07 ; referred to, 48. « 

Iteuevoloiice, increased by happiness, 
72, 73, 23!», 275-G, 369-70, 448-9, 
554; sontinieiit of, 201. 

Bcngel quoted, 559. 

Uonjamin’s sack, tiio cup in, 224. 

Benthain, «lercniy, hi|^ satirical roinark 
on tho inexpediency of sotting about 
proving the trutli of propositions, 
^59 ; his groiitest-liapiviness priu- 
ciplo, 201 ; referred to, 132. 

Doiitley, Kieliard, referred to, 45, 117. 

Bereans, 61. 

Berkeley, Bishop, referred to, 424. 

Bernard's translation of Vitringn,542. 

Betty, .loseph, on the reboUioua and 
impious Kirk, 381. 

Beza on tho liord's Day, 286, 484; 
Dudith’s letter to, 468. 

Bible, how far a standard of religious 
truth, 33, 37, 108, 127, 138, 379, 
383, 384, 468 ; corruptions of, 44, 
182 ; inspiration of, 79. 84, 06, 99, 
163, 101, 391 ; not practically the j 


only rule of faith among I’rotes- 
tants, 115 ; translations of, 156, 
510; its division into chapters and 
verses, 162 ; errors of Protestants re- 
specting it, 163 ; relation of science 
to, 62, 77, 189, 208, 263, 327, 391, 
394 ; must undergo the test of tlie 
law of nature, 204 ; is not our only 
rule, 210, 230, 455 ; study of, 2')7 ; 
diversity of interpretations of, 2-J2; 
interpretation of^ 80 et 104, 
138, 155 €t /try., 328, 365, 387, 391, 
533, 551, 552; inistrauslatiaiis in 
our version of, 510, 540, 541. See 
Old Tt‘»iain4‘,nt and New Testament. 

Bibliolatry, 161. 

Binning, llugli, on the low state of 
morals in his time, 444. 

Biogruphia Britunnica quoted, 135, 
148. 

Birds, noise of, in the country, 431. 

Blrrel's Diary quoted, 553. 

Bithynla, Christians in, 537, 539. 

Black, Peter Voung, on Subbuth-ob- 
borvance, 212. 

Blackaddor, James, 403, 481. 

Blackburn, Peter, 19. 

BJackburnc, Arelfdeucon, on Church- 
authority, 109 ; on the right of pri- 
vate judgment, 114; his observa- 
tion that Jesus addressed the 
166; referred to, 258, 468, 471, 

Blackness ('astle, blowing up of, 443. 

Black wotids Magazine quoted, 74 ; re- 
ferred to, 468. 

Blair, Uov, Adam, quoted, 285. 

, Hubert (Lord President), on the 

Scottish Sabbath Acts, 338. 

Blair Athole, a military adventure at, 
359. 

Blasphemy, laws against, 477. 

“ Blessing" the !Sabbath-day, meaning 
of, 489, 659.‘ 

Blood, abstiiic lice from, 172, 515. 

Book of Sports. 8ee Sports. 

Hooks, idolatry of, 385 ; pleasure 
afforded by, 425. 

Boswell, James, 444 ; quoted, 428,449. 

Botanic Gardens, 216, 433. 

Botany, study of, 424. 

Bound, Dr, his work on the Sabbath, 
217, 302, 304, 305. 

Bowling on Sumlay, 295, 310. 

Boyle, Hon. Robert, on natural priest- 
hood, 117 ; referred to, 157. 

Ijectures, quoted, 32 ; referred to, 

29, 40, 132, 468. 

Bradborno, Theophilus, 297. 

Brain, effect of its condition on tho 
mind. 207, 274; its.needof rest and 
recreation, 423, 430. 
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Brazil; sobriety iO; 215. 

Bread; breaking of, 521. 

Brett, Dr, referred to, 183, 543. 

Brewster, Sir David, on the alliance of 
religion with knowledge, 425. 

Bridges, James, 114, 124, 360. 

Briggs V. Hartley, cose of, 478. 

Brigham, Dr, referred to, 73. 

British and Foreign Medical Koview 
quoted, 275. 

British 3Iuseum, 356. 

Brook, Jienj., quoted, 155 ; referred to, I 
293, 468. 

Brooks, J. T., referred to, 277. 

Brougham, Tiord, referred to, 425. 

Brown, John, D.D., on undue assump- 
tion of authority by expositors of 
Scripture, 113; on the sense in 
which ministera are messengers of 
God, 380 ; referred to, 126, ♦157, 
471, 477. 

, Dr Thomas, on servility to the 

authority of Aristotle, 109 ; on love 
of power, 374 ; referred to,. 132. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on diflcronce of 
opinion, 52 ; on apparitions, 68. 

Brownists, persecution of the, 461, 
405; not tlie Orst who understood 
religious liberty, 469. 

Bruce, Dr John, on the prosperity of 
Sabbath -observers, 450; his notion 
of the method of God's government, 
452 ; on the Sabbath, 508, 547 ; re- 
ferred to, 513. 

Bucer on the Lord's Day, 28G, 484. 

Buck's Dictionary quoted on Sabbath- 
desecration, 439. 

Buckland, Dr, referred to, 76, 78. 

BufTon, Count <le, recantation by, 104. 

Building on Sunday, 336. 

Bunsen, Christian C. J., on Sabba- 
tarianism, 517. 

Bunyan, John, 71, 161. 

Burder, referred to, 523. 

Burghiey, Lord, 293. 

Burke, £dmund, on the impolicy of 
forbidding recreation, 216, 448 ; on 
the laws against the Irish Catholics, 
377. 

Burnet, Bishop, on the Babbath, 218 ; 
on the Decalogue, 501 ; confountls 
J Jpish and Gentile Christians, 501 ; 
referred to, 107, 379. 

Burney, Dr, referred to, 429. 

Burning of witches, 64, 135, 443 ; of' 
heretics, 464-6, 469. 

Burns, Robert, quoted, 154 ; referred 
to^ 54, 411. 

Barrows, Dr, on religious insanity, 
419. 

Burton, J. U., referred to, 132, 377. 


Butler, Bishop, on moral and positive 
duties, 169, 227 ; on the moral law 
written on our hearts, 197 ; on the 
divine origin of a/2 light and know- 
ledge, 198 ; includes prudence among 
the virtues, 200 ; on the law of na- 
ture, 203 ; on natural religion as a 
test of revelation, 204 ; on the pro- 
vince of the clergy, 239 ; referred 
10,253, 456,480. 

, Samuel, quoted on religious be- 
lief, 32; on the war of opinions, 
366; on timeserving orthodoxy, 387 ; 
referred to, 134. 

Buxton, Sir F., on Sunday-trnius, 406. 

Caldwell, Dr Charles, referred to, 73. 

Ouledoniari Railway, Address to Sliare- 
holders of, quoted, 217. 

Calendar, its reform in F.iigland, 392 ; 
ancient calendars, 51.3, 514. 

Callimachus, 512. 

Calvin on the Sabbath, 58, 122, 285, 
288, 484 ; his preference for the Old 
Testament, 173 ; defended tlie tak- 
ing of interest for money, 180, 499; 
on the Decalogue, 493 ; on the mean- 
ing of breaking bread,’* 521 ; his 
Life referred to, 408. 

CalvliiUiii, 38, 48, 53, 54, 70, 140, 163, 
230 €t «c 7.,338, 311, 420, 430; its 
tendency to breed insanity, 418. 

Cambridge, introduction of Newton's 
philosophy at, llO. 

Cameron, Sir Lweii, his Memoirs 
quoted, 314. 

Campbell, Dr George, of Ab«'rd''en, on 
the standard of orthodoxy, 33 ; on 
the divine authority of consrience, 
204 ; on toleration, 25.5 ; on the con- 
formity of the Apostles to .lewish 
customs, 329 ; referred to, 158, 256, 
377, 471. 

Campian, Kathcr, torturing of, 465. 

Candlish, Dr Robert S., on the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 78 ; his character of Sir 
A. Aguew, 370 ; Sj><;nch of, at form- 
ation of the Babbath Alliance, 482 ; 
referred to, 504. 

Cant, religious, 213, 214, 231. 

Capos, J. M., referred to, 417. 

Capital punishment of murder, 189; 
of children, under the Mosaic law, 
196, 499, 505. 

Captors, in Scotland, 299, 310, 311, 
312, 317. 

Carlyle, Thomas, referred to, 135, 456 ; 
on the opposition of the clergy to 
education in science, 394. 

Carpenter, Dr W. B., on Alcr^hollc 
Liquors, 416 referred to, 157. 

2 O 
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(barter, AFi-s, referred to, 424. 

Cartwright, Major, letter from JelTer- 
Bon to, 477. 

('atechUm, Xyestminster, 57, 132, 140, 
180, 432, 485 ; of the Unitarian 
ChurchoB of Poland, 1(52 ; of the 
Churehof l^ngland, 118, 282, 491; 
Craiimer'B, 119, 289; liiitlier’a, 503. 

Catliolic Church, 366. Sec Roman 
(Jatholie* 

Celts tiioro sober than SaxoiiB, 415 ; 
week of the old Celts, 511. 

('Oremonial laws. See Ponitivc law-t. 

Ceremonies, religious, why so much in 
favour, 447. 

Chalmers, ThonioR, D.D., ignores the 
hearing of Uoin. xiv. on the liord's 
Day, 57 ; on creeds and systems of 
theology, 1 13, 162 ; on raid's saying 
that “ whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin,” Uil ;on tlietreatinontof the Ho- 
man (/utholics by Protestants, 178; 
on the fc^iihhath, 180, 340, 3.18; on the 
Tables of stone, 182 ; on marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, 192; 
on zeal, 366 ; was nn evangcli^'ul 
jireaelier, 340 ; was averse to be ex- 
am ined as a witness on Sabbath- 
obaorvance, 348 ; his rebuke of eer- 
villty to the clergy, 383 ; on the 
meaning of sanctify,” 54.5; re- 
ferred to, 75, 76, 78, 360, 377, 424, 
425, 430. 

— , Uev. Peter, Hpooch of, 402. 

Chambors, Dr Humphrey, 133. 

, Uobert, his Cyclo}>a'din of 

Knglish Literature referred to, 35, 
48, 53, 157, 266, 429, 456 ; his Hio- 
graphical Dictionary ({noted, 444 

Chambers’s Journal rci’erred to, 276. 

Cliiiiidler, Dr SSaniucl, on the duty of 
obeying God s positive laws, 220 ; 
on religious freedom, 398 ; referred 
to, 266. 

Ohaiiniiig, DrW.K., on preachers, 393; 
on ainuseineiit in relation to religion, 
423 ; referred to, 38, 132, 233, 377, 
479. 

Chapono, Mrs, on the Ten Command- 
ments, 106. 

Chapters, division of the llible into, 
162. 

Charity, Christian, 28, 38, 50, 51, 249, 
330 ; is the badge of Christians, 
171 ; ill-directed, 205. 

Charles 1., his revival of the Hook of 
Sports, 143, 147-S, 369; Sabbath- 
lcgi.slation in his reign, 296, 333 ; 
historical forgeries at that time, 
321 ; his displeasure at the suppres- 
sion of Church holidays, 332; his 


letter on the subject, 333 ; a Sabba- 
tarian explanation of the cause of 
Ills downfall, 463. 

Charles II., Bi.shop Taylor’s sermon on 
his Hestoration, 127 ; state of ndi- 
gion and morals in hi.s reign, 334, 
448 ; Sabbath-legislation, 333, 334, 
339. 

Cheerful religion, 237, 417, 418 ; Sab- 
bath-observance, 554 et teq, 

Chester Training (’ollcge, 422. 

('heyne, l)p John, reforred to, 66 ; on 
religious insanity, 71. 

Children, duties of, 223 ; Mosaic law 
as to rebellious children, 196, 499, 
505. 

Chillingworth, William, Indd Arian 
opinions, 39 ; diimg(\s of his rcli- 
giouH vi(^ws, 50 ; on the rclsition of 
tlie Mosaic law to Christians, 197 ; 
on the anlficiency of each Gospel, 
197 ; his letter to Lt'vvgeron sinless 
error, 266 ; on the Sabbath, 119, 
484 ; referred to, 107, 260, 499, 620. 

Cholera, the, no judgment, 456. 

Christ, law of, undervalued by the Sab- 
bttth Alliance, 197. See 

Christian charity. See (*haritif, 

(’hristinnity, character of, 58, 418, 665 ; 
corruptions of, 670, 230 ct ought 

not to be mixed with .liulaism, H.") ; 
wholly contained in the Now Testa- 
ment, 197 ; a ropublication of the 
law of nature, 204 ; evidmice of, to 
the unlearned, 397 ; maxim that it 
is “ part and parcel of the law of 
England ” 177 *. Was the Sabbath 
adojiti'd by Cliriht into it ^ 504. 

Christians, di.stincti\(‘ murk of, 171; 
how far coueerned w ith the Old Tes- 
tament, 189, 190, 499 ; of the .fewish 
race, 279 ; importance of distinguish- 
ing between these and Gentile Chris- 
tians. 501, 538. 

l^hristmas, observance of, 306, 332, 334, 

Chrysostom on music, 429 ; on the Sab- 
bath, 607. 

Church, change in the moaning of the 
word, 561 ; the Visible, 179 ; “ true” 
churches, 114-116; all churches 
equally dogmatic, 398. 

Church Establi.shnients, whether com- 
patible with religious freedom, 154. 

Church of Christ, every little sect 
nssuinos the title of, 366, 472. 

Church of England, Iloadly on the, 
53 ; Articles of, 53, 262, 494 ; Sab- 
bath-doctrine of, 119, 214, 282, 289 
et fcq. ; supioeness as to new' trans- 
1 ition of the Bible, 157 ; change of 
spirit since commencement of the 
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17th century, 157; suppression of 
festivals by the Puritans, 332; state 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, 337 ; 
proposed revisnl of standards, 338 ; 
doctrine as. to the rule of faith, 379 ; 
authority in matters of faith, 379 - ; 
381 ; liable to err, but never erring, 
381 ; temptation to timeserving in, 
386 ; doctrine as to Mosaic law, 491 ; 
Catechism, 118, 282, 491 ; Commu- 
nion Service, 491. See ArtklcSf 
Authorifu^ Ckr^fy. 

Church of Scotia nd, 53; first i^onfes- 
sioii of, 292 ; present standard.^, 132, 
379 ; want of freedom of thought 
ami tenching in, 258; state of 
learning in. formerly iind now, 135, 
3U0, 301, 337, 396 ; Sunday services 
formerly shorter, 290 ; Acts against 
the Purists, 315 ; etlorls for stricter { 
ohserv aiieo of the Sahlmtli, 338-311 ; { 
authority in matters of faith, 379; 
Sabbiith-tlo<*1rine, 325, 48o ; said by 
an Knglish High tMiiirchmnn to have 
rebelliously and iiiipioiisly rejected 
Kpiscopaey, 126. 381. Seo (♦<//- 
vint^tn, CA’rvy, Con/eti.tv>n 

Ohuroh-attemiance, laws for compel- 
ling, 149, 295, 309, 312, 317, 344; 
promoted in Jlritain by the Krench 
Revolution, 337. See ir<oW//y.. 

Chiirch-nuthoritv, l98, 120, 138, 333, 
379, 536. 

Cicero on tJie law of nature, 264, 265 ; 
on sclf-knowhalgf, ,37 1 ; referred to, 
480. 

Clarendon, Lord, on the Synod of Dort, 
48 , on the clini’a«;tfr of dohii TIalcs, 
49 ; on the dr.iina, 427 ; lid’erred to, 
131 

Clarke, Dr Adam, rrO*rred to, 90. 

, Dr dosoph, 417. 

, Dr .Samuel, on the Trinity, 

42, 15; his iiiaiiner of studying the 
Itible, 42; on tlie coiitiniud opera- 
tion of Cod, 76 ; how he introduced 
the ^^eT^totlian philosophy ut (’aiii- 
Di'idge, 119; on the Sablnith, 226; 
a disbeliever in eternal turmciitB, 
-33. 

Cleanliness, Mosaic law for, 196, 499; 
p-oniotcd by Sahbatb -observance, 
277 ; a meaning of “ holine.ss," 545. 

Clemens Alexandrinus on the seventh 
day among Gentiles, 511. 

Clemens Romanus, Epistle of, 52&. 

Clergy, have no authority in matters of 
faith, 116; sometimes exalt them- 
selves into legislators, 189; gene- 
rally hostile to the study of nature, 
210; discourage the free study of 


the Bible, 257 ; labour on the Sab- 
bath-day, 269, 270; Bishop Butler 
on their province, 239; their dog- 
matism, 373 ; ill what sense Coirs 
mussengers,’' 380 ; original meaning 
of, clergy,'* 381, 551 ; nsurptftions 
of, 381 ; become ridiculous when they 
dogmatize out of the pulpit, 382 ; 
Ba.vtcr*areconimendation of humility 
to the, 382. 6G I ; greater temptation to 
timeserving in England than in .Scot- 
land, 386 ; expectation of prefer- 
ment, 387 ; are prejudiced wiiiiesses 
of religious truth, 387 ct 398 ; 
clTect of corporate spirit and party- 
ties on, 388; slavery of some to 
Pliarisaical busyboilies and ignorant 
women, 389, 392 ; tempted to do 
what IS erparti'd of llieni, whether 
approved of or not, 389, 390 ; disin- 
ge iiuuu.sneSvS of, 391 ; why the study 
of natural science is frowned on by, 
391, 394, 396; fcttenMl by confes- 
sions, 386, 387, 390, 396; necessity 
of liberating them, 396 ; their autho- 
rity lessened by creeds, 397 ; attrac- 
tiveness of clor|uerico in. 427 ; tlieir 
iiilluencn on the ignorant, 457 ; Eng- 
lish and Scoteh, in the 1 8th and lOtli 
centuries, 337 ; improving in Ame- 
rica, 393 ; Hie Glasgow' clergy, 3(>0 ; 
change of meaning of the word, 551. 

, iScuttisli, 300, 301, 314, 337, 

396, 413; their learning, 135, 301 ; 
hints to them as to the study of na- 
tural religion, 211, 558. • 

Climate, its eflcct on sobriety, 415. 
Clyde, sudden fall of its water, 68. 
Cobbett, William, on tithes, 17.5, 
Cobden, Biehard, quoted, 423. 

Cold fosters intemperance, 416. 
(.’oldnesh of devotional feeling, 71. 
Colebrook, .Sir George, referred hi, 468. 
Colouinn, .Mr, a nieinber of the West- 
miiiRter AsHembly, 134. 

, layman, on the Puritan Sab- 
bath, 635-6. 

Coleridge, H. T., on Baxter's autobi<»- 
grapliy, 35 ; on .Socinijinihin, 48 ; on 
Hidden, 135; on Biinyuii’s bibJio- 
Jntry, 161 ; on the isubbath, 302, 
546 ; referred to, 281. 

Collier, Jeremy, on the Book of Sports, 
146 ; on Puritan .Sabbatarianism, 
305. 

, ,T. Payne, on Sunday plays in 

England, 293, 298. 

Oollin.s, Anthony, referred to, 480. 

, Dr, quoted, 417. 

tJoUncss Collections, quoted, 311. 
("ombe. Dr Andrew, on the irojior- 
2 o 2 
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tance of physiology as a means of 
improving the moral and intellec- 
taal qualities of man, 207 ; on Sun- 
day tasks, 276 ;' on spirituous 11- 
quprs, 416; on religious insanity, 
418 ; referred to, 73, 276, 416, 417, 
422, 423, 548. 

Combe, George, on the change in the 
spirit of the Scottish clergy, 337; 
on intemperance, 411 ; on the laws 
of Massachusetts, 499; referred to, 
73, 210, 239, 309, 386, 396, 466. 

Cominontators, servility of, 112 ; hints 
to, 158, 552. See Bible. 

Common Prayer Hook of the Church of 
England, 291. 

Commons, Committee of House of, on 
Sabbatarian petitions, 457 ; on Sab- 
bath-observance, see Aijnewy fiir A. 

Communion service of Church of Kng. 
land, garbling of a phrase in, 401. 

Confessions of Faith, 108, 113, 115, 
130, 132, 138, 1G2, 268, 379, 385, 
469 ; Dunlop's defence of, 379 ; bad 
od'oets of, 386, 396 ; said by Baxter 
to bo a device of the devil, 398; 
Knox’s, 123, 256, 292 ; of West- 
minster, 57, 132, 138, 140, 155, 160, 
164, 266, 279, 325, 363, 494 ; of 
Augsburg, 287, 515. 

Conscience, 198; authority of, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 224, 227, 263; 
erroneous, 28, 351 ; troubled, some- 
times occasioned by disease, 71 ; 
rights of, 406, 411. See Liberty. 

Oohsent, general, as a test of truth, 1 13. 

Constantine B edict for the observance 
of Sunday. 280, 281, 283, 636. 

Controversies, religious, 50, 366 ; be- 
neficial effects of controversy, 474 
ft se<i. 

Conversation, Lord Bacon on, 428; 
cheerful, 449. 

Conversion, attempts at, equally the 
right of all sects, 476. 

Convocation, holy, 543, 544. 

Cojiybeare, Bishop, on the extent of 
the obligation of God's laws, 164 ; 
on the abrogation of the Jewish law, 
166, 167 ; on that law, in relation to 
the Gentiles, 184 ; his answer to 
Tindal, 184, 189; on religion and 
superstition, 204 ; on the law of na- 
ture, 223. 

Cook, Dr Geo., on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
religious faith, 44 ; on the Lord’s 
Day, 284 ; on Sunday amusements, 
300 ; on the Book of Sports, 918 ; 
on Sabbath-observance aher the Re- 
storation, 334; on tbo Reformera, 
467; on religious liberty in Scot- 


land, 472; referred to, 281, 288, 
379, 663. 

Cook, Dr John, on dififerences of opK 
nion, 248 ; referred to, 158. 

Cooking on Sunday, 177, 312, 333, 
440, 561. 

Copernican system of astronomy, 62, 
77, 86, 104, 327, 391. 

Corinth, Paul’s application to the dis- 
ciples there for alms, 522, 531. 

Corporate spirit of the clergy, 388. 

Corruption of human nature, doctrine 
of, 38, 231, 453. 

Cosmogony, Hebrew, 77, 99, 391, 394, 

492, 511, 648. 

Cotton, John, 561. 

Councils, ecclesiastical, 133, 137, 399. 

Country sounds, 430. 

Covenant between God and Israel- 
ites, the Sabbath a sign of, 167 et 
srq., 218, 357, 491. 

Covenanters, Scotch, 381 ; their prefe- 
rence for the Old Testament, 173 ; 
their intolerance, 161, 1‘52, 316; 
fheir dislike of music, 430; their 
Sabbath, 440 ; state of religion and 
morality during their ascendency, ib. 

Cowper, William, his religious opi- 
nions, 70 ; on the continual display 
of God’s creative action, ^6 ; reli- 
gious influence of his writings, 337 ; 
on servility to groat names, 385; 
on rural sounds, 430. 

Cox, Robert, 20, 483, 484. 

Craig, Sir James Gibson, 21 n., 484. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, on the Sabbath, 
119, 282, 289, 291, 484. 

Creation, Hebrew narrative of the, 
72 ft seq., 391, 394, 492, 611, 648; 
the Sabbath generally regarded us a 
memorial of the, 93, 369, 536, 553 ; 
this belief no longer tenable, 93, 
513, 553 ; creation of now species, 
74 ; God is continually creating, 75, 

493. 

Credner, Dr, referred to, 167, 166. 

Credulity, 67-69. 

Creeds. See Beliefs Confeteions. 

Crichton, Dr, of Liverpool, 368. 

Criminals, allegation that Sabbath- 
breaking is their first step to crime, 
35, 345. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his letter to the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, 135 ; 
bis account of the morals of the 
Scotch, 442; punished his soldiers 
for plundaring, 443 ; toleration 
under, 470. 

Crosskey, II. W., on changes of theo- 
logical opinion, 260. 

Orudeo, Alex., quoted, 171. 
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Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 216 ; 228 
tt seq,, 240, 37 1^ 390, 460 ; petition 
of the working classes of London in 
favour of its being open on Sundays^ 

Cullen, Dr, odium incurred by him for 
his medical improvements, 112. 

Camming, Hev. Dr, on music, 429; on 
natural sounds, 430. 

Daily News, the, quoted on Sunday* 
trains, 22. 

Dancing. 308, 369,370, 434, 136, 438, 
443, 556. 

Daubeny, Archdeacon, on the cause of 
differences oC religious opinion, 41, ! 
254 ; on tho doctrine of election, 
54; on the subjection of the ignorant 
to wor^ and names, 457. 

D’Aubignl, Dr Meric, on the charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, 256. ' 

David danced before the Lord, 434. 

Davidson, ])r, quoted, 05. 

Davy, yii* Uunipiiry, on Sabbath-ob- 
servance in Ireland and Scotland, 

^ 657. 

Dawn, the, quoted, 423. 

Day, meaning of the word in Genesis 
i., 70, 81 ; origin of tho names of 
tlie days of the w eek, 510. 

Decalogue, duties of, nc<!ording to 
Knox's Confession, 123 ; confusion 
often made between it and tlic moral 
law, 163 ; binding only on the Jews, 
165, 166, 181 ct 401, 404, 502; 
Ur Chalmers on the, 181; re- 
garded by Philo and otliers sum- 
mary of the whole Mosaic lo^ 186, 
493; may be perpnuaUy, ysC not 
universally, binding, 186; all^,:cd 
vital importance of, 212, 224, 

494 ; not wiiolly moral, 281, 489, 
493 ; custom of using it as a sum- 
mary of moral duty, 284 ; the West- 
minster (*atccliisin and Confession 
on, 486, 489, 494 ; Milton on, 493 ; 
two copies of, 95, 492 ; a third copy 
according to Mr Newman, 492; ar- 
bitrary separation of it from the 
rest of tho Jewish law, 496, 500 ; 
Bishop Burnet on, 501 ; Luther on, 
50 J ; preface to, 486, 491, 502. 

Deceit, pronencss to, 66. 

Deism, promoted by the impieties of 
Calvinism, 233 ; better than athe- 
ism, 480. See Natural Reliyian, 

Deists, an argument of theirs, 184 ; | 
Do they treat their servants worse ! 
than others do ? 350 ; a good effect I 
of their writiqgs, 480. I 

Deluge, Noah's, 189, 549. I 


Demoniacal possession, 64, 67, 444. 

Denham, Rev. J. P„ referred to, 67. 

Denison, Edmund B., referred to, 194. 

Denmark, insanity prevalent among 
the Calvinists in, 418. 

Derbyshire, prodigies in, 67, 68. 

Derwent, river, sudden fall of its 
• waters, 67, 68. 

Descartes, deference formerly paid to 
his authority, 110. 

Despotism, spiritual. See Aut/ion'ry, 
Intolerance^ Pride, 

Dcutcroto), 95. 

Devil, the, 64-68, 72, 91 ; said by 
Baxter to be tho author of crectl.s 
and confessions, 398. 

Devotion, feeling of, 201. See Uors/t/p. 

De Wette referred to, 91, 96, 500. 

Dick, William, speech of, 402. 

Dion Cassius rcferreil to. 511. 

’ Dionysius, bisliop of Corinth, 526. 

Dipsoiniinia, 414. 

Discussion, benefit of, 474 ct sey. 

Disease, its iiifiuence on the mind, 71, 
72. 8co limit ft. 

Disdey's liife of .lelib, 47. 

D'Israeli, Isaac, on King James's Da:- 
inoiiology, 64 ; on Sunday plays, 
144; on the Hook of Sports, 145; 
referred to, 456, 468, 

Dissent bciicHcial to religion, 252. 

Dlsseuters, quality of their preaching, 
238; Mr ( I atliercole’s character of 
the, 247 ; their influence last cen- 
tury on the f 'hurch of England, 337 ; 
Paley on their treatincnl, 377 ; per- 
secutions of, 464 et seq. 

Divorce, Jewi.sh law of, 176, 177. 

Doddridge, Dr J’liilip, on Baxter, 35 ; 
influence of, 337 ; referreil to, 166. 

Dogmatif>iii bred by ignorance, 5], 52, 
112, 245,326, 366, 373, 383. 475,; 
its influence on the ignorant, 457. 

Doig, Dr David, on tho manner of 
teaching of tho Eastern sages, 90, 

Dort, Synod of, 48^ 53. 

Doubt, utility of, 52. 

Dramatic speetaclcM, 55, 122, 1 44, 285, 
293, 294, 295, 297, 298, 299, 306, 
370, 427. 

Drinkwater, Mr, quoted, 103, 104. 

Driving on Sunday, 352, 558. 

Drummond, Dr James, referred to, 132. 

f Jl., his speech on Sunday- 

trains, 406, 407. 

Drunkenness in relation to Sabbath- 
observance, 10, 210, 401’; punish- 
ment of, wider the Mosaic law, 190, 
499; causes and cure of, 216, 411, 
557 ; lends to crime, 346 ; Boloroon 
on, 451. 
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Dudith; a consistent Protestant, 468; 
bis letter to Uoza, ib. 

Duelling, 170. 

DufF, Rev. Dr, on the failure of the 
argument from miracles with the 
Hindoos, 18d. 

Dunbar, battle of, 443. 

Dundee, case of barber’s boy at, 363 ; 
Sunday steamer at, 353. 

Dunlop, Dr William, on the Trinity, 
48; his defence of Confessions of 
Faith, 379; referred to, 124. 

Dupy, John, fond of sports, 300. 

Duty, foundations of, 198 et raq. ; bad 
ejects of facti tious standards of, 213 ; 
moral and positive duties, 169, 218, 
227, 616. 

Dwight, Jir Timothy, on the Deca- 
logue, 186; on the Sabbath, 616, 
630 ; referred to, 607, 608, 51 3j 557. 

— ■ S. K., referrcil to, 192. 

Dyer, Thomas 11., on the preference of 
the J’uritanH for the Old Testament, 
173 ; his Life of Calvin referred to, 
468. 

Dymond, Jonathan, on the Sabbath, 
121, 390. 

Dyspepsia, 274, 270. 

Kadi k. Dr John, on the Sabbath, 57; on 
the profound scientific knowledge of 
Moses, 101 ; on the firmament, 103, 
636 ; referred to, 613. 

Kartli’s revolution on its axis former! 
an irreligious doctrine, 60. [ib. 

Karthquake at Aberdeen, 313; in 

Kaster, observance of, 306, 332, 333, 

Fiblonltcs, 279-280. 

Kcelesia, original moaning of, 661. 

Keclosiafitical history, he <Uorcon,46l. 

Kclectic Uuview on the Sabbath, 617, 
, 637, 548, 563, 667. 

Edinburgh, acts and proclamations 
about Sabbath-observance in, 149, 
330 ; punishment of Sabbath-dose- 
oriition, 309 tt sty. ; despotic con- 
duct of the clergy in the reign of 
James V'l., 316 ; m«rket-day in, 316; 
preaching of iloneral Lambert, &c., 
in, 443 ; Sabbath-observance 200 
years ago, 275, 440; state of morals 
then, 442 ; public opinion as to Sun- 
day-traiiis, 403 ; drunkenness in, 
215, 402. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 1, 
17, 221, 360, 361, 402, 410, 457, 
459, 483. 

Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee lUii- 
way, 362, 400. 

Edinburgh ("hristian Instructor re- 
ferred to, 469. 


Edinburgh Review quoted, 36, 135, 
214, 242, 301, 340, 341, 381, 389, 
650, 661; referred to, 29, 68, 97, 
178, 252, 268, 276, 377, 468. 471, 
472, 478. 

Education diminishes poverty, 240, 
intellectual bondoge, 395, and intem- 
perance, 414, 417 ; importance of 
diffusing knowledge of human na- 
ture, 273, 415 ; scientific, generally 
frowned on by the clergy, 391 ; na- 
tional religious education, 153, 233; 
importance of national, 396 ; reli- 
gious education in Scotland, 337, 
338 ; manual labour academics, 422 ; 
law of Massachusetts about religious 
school-books, 471 ; education there, 
499 ; importance of secular educa- 
tion in a religious point of view, 
205 et se/jf. ^ 

’Edward VI., st^ftuteof, as to the liOrd's 
Day, 282, 291 ; burning of heretics 
in his reign, 466. 

Edwards, Jonathan, on revelation to 
human reason, 633 ; his puritanical 
Sabbatarianism, 661^ 

Egypt, the Sabbath a memorial of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from, 
217, 486, 490, 491, 492, 502, 663. 

Egyptians taught by symbols^i 90, 93 ; 
their week, 514. 

Election, doctrine of, 53, 54, 230, 232. 

Elizabeth, Queen, hesr law for church- 
attendance, 344 ; consequence of per- 
secutions under, 4G9 ; Sabbath-ob- 
servance under, 293, 294; burning 
of papists and heretics, 464, 466. 

Ellice, E., on Sunday -trains, 406. 

Elliot, Dr Gilbert, on clerical usurpa- 
tion, 381. 

, Mr, his speech in Parliament 

on Sabbath-desecration, 336. 

Eloquence, pleasure derived from, 127. 

Klriiigton, Dr, referred to, 48, 468. 

Emmanuel, King, his persecution of 
the Jews, 376. 

Encyclopa'dia Rritannica quoted, 90, 
96, 110, 376 ; referred to, 76, 90, 
157, 180, 258, 468, 513, 668. 

Enfield, Dr, on public worship, 232. 

England, Subbath-obscrvance in, 293, 
294, 296, 296, 336, 371 ; rise and 
progress of Sabbatarian istn in, 301 
et *(q, ; reaction against Puritanism 
in, 448; maxim that Christianity 
is part and parcel of the law of, 
477 ; Church of, see Church of Kng'- 
land. 

Enthusiasm, religious, 246, 389, 418. 

Epilepsy, 66. ^ 

Episcopacy,' alleged divine rigiit of. 



126,127; ‘^rebellious and impious 
rejection” of it by the Presbyte- 
rians, 381. 

Episcopalians are but a tolerated sect 
in Scotland, 479. 

Erasmus on .Tudaising ('hristians, 173. 

Error no match for truth, 56, 178, 391, 
476, 480; injurious eflects of, 231; 
religious, not demonstrable, 242; ' 
inevitable, not damnable, 264. 

Essenes, 96. 

Kt(Tnal, use of that word in Scripture, 
171 ; doctrine of eternal torments, 
230 ct 447. 

Ethical philosophy, principles of, 198 
€t eeq. f limits of ethics and politics, 
348. 

Eusebius on popular i nstruclion among 
the tlcvrs, 96; on the JiOrd’s Day, 
638; Melito's letter to OnesimuH 
quoted from, 500. 

Eutychus, death of, 488, 660, 661. 

Evangelical Alliance, 367, 482. 

Evangelical (^iristiuns, appeal to, 397 ; 
an'Ogant c.xclu8ive assumption of 
that title, 4;^3. 

Evangelical preaching, 41 ; promoted 
by the French Uovolution, 338,340. 

Evans's Sketchnf (Miristiaii Denomina- 
tions referred to, 176. 

Everlasting. »See IJtcnmL 

Evidence, internal and external, of re- 
velation, 191 ; evidence of Christi- 
anity to the uiiletii'iiod, 397 ; theolo- 
gical, 397, 533-536. 

Evil and good in actions, 190, 191. 

Examiner, the, quoted, 24. 

Example of the Apostles. Sec AjfOstle$, 

Excitement, need of, 286, 424. 

Exegesis, improved imule of, 159. Hcc 
Jtihle. [141,448. 

Extremes, dying from one to another, 

Ezra said to have rc\iBe(l the liebrew 
Scriptures, 95. 

Fable. See AlUgory. 

Factories, holidays in, 270. 

Faith. See 7Jt7ic/. 

Falkirk Tryst, interference of the Sab- 
batarians w'ith, 316. 

Fall of man, Scriptural narrative of the, 
89, 189, 548-549. 

Fallacies, pious, 10, 341, 346, 347. 

Fallibility of human judgment, 52, 
106, 535. 

Falsehood no match for truth, 56, 178, 
394, 476, 480 ; immorality of its use 
in controversy, 475. 

Fame, love of, 376. 

Fanaticism, 67, 246, 389, 418; is some- 
times insanity, 474. 


Former, Uov. Hugh, on demoniacs, 66 ; 
on Christ's temptation, ib. 

Farmers, intemperance of, in the last 
generation, 413. 

Farre, Dr John U., on the physiologi- 
cal uses of the Subbath, 268, 277. 

Fasting not favoured by Moses, 633 ; 
mention of, in Horn. \iv., 617 ; fasts 
appointed by the General Assembly 
in Scotland, 441, 442. 

Fathers, the (7liristian, 91 ; ascribed 
the Sabbath to Abwes, 226, 280 ; re- 
present the Lord's Day as joyful, 
563. 

Pear, inhumnnUing effect of, 443; 
dread of free inquiry, 61. 

Feasting on the Subbath, 137, 433, 436, 
439. 

Feasts. See Fesiivnlf. 

Females suinctimes disposed to deceit 
by hysteria, 66. 

Fenelon on Sunday recreations, 556. 

Ferguson, Dr Adam, his opinion of the 
drama, 428. 

Fergii<isnn, James, of Kilwinning, into- 
lerant views of, 470. 

Festivals sire established in all nations, 
225, 315; of the English CJiurch, 

. 332, 333; Jewish, 433, 516, 550, 
552. 

Festus, his answer to the Jaws, 224 ; 
l*aul before, 529. 

Field, John, on the 8abbatb, 293. 

, Ilcv. William, his Life of Dr 

PaiT quoted, 473; referred to, 48, 
231, 42.3. 

Fife, .Synod of, 318. 

Fifth ('oiiimandmcnt, 491. 

Fighting on (he Sabbath, nut forbiddmi 
to the Jews, 439. 

Figurative laiigungR. See AUeyory. 

Fine.s for Sabhath-brcaking in Scot- 
land, 307, 312, 315. 

Firmainont, 103-105, 635. 

Fish, sale of, on Sunday, 334. 

Fishing on Sunday, 310, 313, 339. 

Fleetwood, Recorder of London, 293. 

Floury, Cardinal, 388. 

Flood, Noah's, 189, 549. 

Food, in relation to drunkenness, 412, 
414, 416., 

Forbearance, mutual, 51 , 73, 254. See 
ToUralion, 

Forbes, Sir John, M.D., referred to, 
657, 563. 

Foreign (Quarterly Review referred 
to, 64. 

Forgeries,, historical, 321 ; of signa- 
tures to Sabbatarian petitions and 
memorials, 468, 461. 

Fornication, 348, 442 ; meaning of titc 
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word in the decree of Jerusaleiiij 
516. 

Foster, Dr James^ his answer to Tin* 
dal, 189 ; on the old Testament, 
189 ; on differences of opinion, 245 ; 
on the Fourth Commandment, 221 ; 
referred to, 158, 166. 

, John, a'disbcliever in eternal 

punishment, 234. 

Fourth Commandment, 4^ 11, 84, 510, 
537, 640, 553 ; not binding on the 
Centiies, 167, 217, 227, 228, 364, 
357 ; regarded by Philo, &c., as an 
abridgment of the ceremonial law 
of Moses, 186, 493 ; alleged vital im- 
portance of, 196, 481 ; use of it by 
the Church of England, 214, 282; 
imposes the duty of observing tiic 
seventh day of the week, 11, 220, 
221 ; disputes about, 323 ; spirit of 
tlic, 225, 226 ; does not forbid re- 
creation, 229, 433, 543 ct seq. ; bow 
it gained authority among modern 
Christians, 284, 288 et seq. ; Dr Cook 
on the, 335 ; Horsley on, 335 ; the 
Ccncral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland on, 341 ; Sir A. Agnew's 
Committee on, 342; Dr Lorimer's 
complaint of relaxed views about, 
390 ; purposes of, 420, 553 ; forbids 
only work, 437, 439, 487, 488, 542 
4t f two copies of, 95, 492, 513 ; 
whether moral, 217, 489, 490, 495 ; 
vital importance of its moral cha- 
racter to Sabbatarianism, 5 16 ; what 
it prescribes, 487, 542 ; noted, 95, 
486. See Sahhath, 

France, Sabbath-observance in, 277, 
368, 658 ; sobriety in, 215, 415 ; 
persecutions in, 466 ; influence of 
tile Frcuch lievolution on the reli- 
gious state of Dr 1 tain, 335, 337, 338, 

340, 

Francis I., his letters-patcnt against 
Kamus, 109. 

Franklin, Jlcnjamin, his electrical dis- 
coveries, 70; referred to, 150, 175, 
480. 

Frauds, pious, 46, 68, 214, 231, 234, 

341, 391, 475. 

Free discussion, 250, 251 ; expediency 
of, 397, 474, 480. 

Free inquiry, 61, 62, 93, 116, 257, 
385 ; dread of, 51 ; use of, 52 ; Mil- 
ton on, 56 ; right and duty of, 114. 

Free Church of Scotland, its opposition 
to marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, 194; manifesto on the Sab- 
baOi, 247 ; Its ministers claim the 

jb.ftuthority of the Holy Ghost, 247 ; 
feireaUcftL book republished by, 


276; sites for its places of worship, 
407. 

Fr4gier, II. A., on drunkenness in 
France, 415. 

French* See France, 

Friday, 613. 

Friendship, Lord Bacon on, 428. 

Fruit, sale of, on Sundays, 366. 

Fryth, John, his opinion about the 
Lord’s Day, 287, 484. 

Fulgentius on original sin, 233. 

Fuller, Thomas, on King James’s inves- 
tigation of witchcraft, 65 ; on the 
Book of Sports, 144, 145, 146 ; on 
the introduction of the Puritan Sab- 
bath, 304, 305 ; on recreation, 420, 
422 ; on burnings for heresy, 446 ; 
character of, 146 ; referred to, 322. 

Furneaux, Dr Philip, referred to, 29. 

Future state not taught by Moses, 268, 
548. 

Galatians, Paul’s reproof of them 
for observing days, 68, 616. 

Galen, former deference to, 111. 

Galileo's recantation, 104, 391 ; repeal 
of the edicts against him, 104. 

Gall, Dr, referred to, 39. 

Galleries of art, 433. 

Gardens, Lord Bacon on, 432. 

Gathcrcole, Kcv. Mr, his accusation of 
the Dissenters, 247. 

Gaubiiis, Dr, referred to, 276. 

Gaussen, Professor L., his extravagant 
assertion of the minute scientific ac- 
curacy of the Bible, 99; on its ple- 
nary inspiration, 100, 191. 

Geddes, Dr Alex., on the Hebrew cos- 
mogony, 90 ; on the two copies of 
the Fourth ('ommandment, 98. 

General Assembly. ISee Church of Scot- 
land. 

Geneva, S^abbath-observance in, 123. 

Gentiles not subject to law of Moses, 
164 et seq., 177, 222, 224, 324, 491- 
504, OP, in particular, to the Fourth 
Commandment, 354, 357; did not 
observe the Sabbath in early ages 
of the Christian Church, 173, 511 ; 
doctrine of the Apostles to them 
about the Babbath, 514 ; influence 
of the Jewish dispensation on the 
ancient Gentiles, 183. 

Gentilis, John Valentine, burning of, 
by Protestants, 466. 

Geology inconsistent with the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 76, 99, 101, 106, 263, 
391, 394, 493, 648. 

George III., Sabbath-acts in reign 
of, 334; state of religion then, 
336-9. 
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Gerard, Dr Alex., on human nature, 
39 5 referred to, 157. 

Germantown Manual Labour Acade- 
my, 422. 

Germany, effects of Judaical Chris* 
tianityin, 174; Sabbath-observance 
in, 55 ; Sabbath-controversies, 503 ; 
German th^||ogy, 97, 160. 

Gesenius referred to, 96, 556. 

Gibbon, Edward, Bishop Watson's let- 
ters to, 61, 377. 

Giles, Rev. Dr, referred to, 94, 96. 

Giliillan, Rev. Geo., on the approach- 
ing New Reformation, 261. 

Gtllcspic, Geo., on the Westminster 
Assembly, l4l ; opposed toleration, 
151 ; on the authority of the Jew- 
ish law, 179 ; on the progressivcncss 
of religious knowledge, 258. 

Gilly, Dr W. S., on the Sunday sports 
of the Viiudois, 286. 

Glasgow, drunkenness in, 215, 402, 
557 ; immorality in, 216, 557; cler- 
gy of,* 360; Rom. xiv. ignored by 
certain of them, 56, 57, 517 ; law of 
the kirk-session that the {^^abbath 
should bo observed from sunset to 
sunset, 308 ; this law altered, 309 ; 
efforts of the Presbytery for Sabbath- 
observance, 309 ; the gates closed on 
Sunday, 311 ; Sunduy-omiilbuses, 
366 ; unpromising commencement 
of the agitation against Sunday- 
trains, 359 ; its progress and suc- 
cess, 360-1 ; servility to the clergy 
in, 386. 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr Railway 
bill, 358. 

Glory of God, 342, 343, 348. 

God, erroneous and pernicious notions 
of his character, &c., 51, 54, 230 ci 
wg., 417, 424, 436,4 46, 491 ; will not 
be served with a lie, 100 ; man said to 
be made in his image, 189 ; will of, 
considered as man’s rule of conduct, 
199, 200, 229 ; the human conscience 
his representative, 200, 204 ; source 
of willing obedience to his laws, 205, 
206, 209, 274 ; glory of, 342, 343, 
348 ; alleged doings of his “ won- 
derworking hand” on behalf of Sab- 
batarianism, 358, 362, 364, 453 ; in 
what sense the clergy are his “ am- 
bassadors” and ** messengers,” 378, 
380 ; continual working of, 75, 493; 
utterance of the name Jehovah un- 
lawful among the Jews, 490, 644 ; 
the phrase “ a jealous God,” 491 ; 
bis method of governing the world, 
70, 73-76, 460-6 ; his laws hind only 
those on whom they have been im- 


posed, 164 ; the opponents of Sir 
Andrew Agnow are “ God’s enemies,” 
370,461 ;'*God’sjudgments”agniQSt 
Sabbath-breakers, &c., 57, 137,293, 
313, 357, 364, 378, 460, 560. 

Godwin, Wm., referred to,' 387. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, on credulity, 69 ; 
on the pride of ignorant nations, 
375 ; on fi’ccdom, 394. 

Gomarus on the Sabbath, 512. 

Good and evil qualities of actions, 190, 
Good Friday, 334. [191. 

Goodsir, Joseph Taylor, on the discre- 
pance between the Bible and ilog- 
matic standards, 162; referred to, 
115. 

Goodwin, Dr Thomas, his gloomy Pu- 
ritanism, 237 ; on “breaking bread,” 
521. 

Gordon, Thomas, on persecution, 245 ; 
on the difference of men’s iniiicN, 
ib. ; notice of, 246 ; referred to, 466, 
471. 

Gospel, snfliciency of the, 499; each 
Gospel a sutlicitmt rule of Christian 
duty, 197. 

Gouge, Dr, 165. 

Govornniont, civil, natural foundations 
of, 108-9, 373; method of God's, 70, 
73-76, 450-6. 

Grafton, Duke of, 338. 

Graham, Col., sjieech of, 400. 

, Uev. Wm., on truth, 262. 

Grandpierre, Dr, quoted, 368. 

Graves, Dr Richard, on the universal 
obligation of the Dceulogue, 181 ; 
on its iniportiiiicp, 224 ; on the 
Mosaic laws for punishing vcbi llious 
children, 196, 499 ; gaibling of a 
passage in Hcriplure by, 182, 491 ; 
referred to, 499. 

Gravesend, Hunduy^ excursions to, 342. 
Gravitation, u teciniiig principle in 
natural philosophy, 471. 

Greeks, did they ever account the 
seventh day sacred ? 511, 512. 
Green, Matthew, on religious freedom, 
62, 395. 

Greg, W. R., on the low arts to which 
theohigians arc sometimes driven, 
78 ; referred to. 94, 256. 

Gregory, .James and David, 111. 
, Dr John, on the mutual influ- 
ence of the mind and lK>dy, 73 ; 
on the blind deference formerly 
paid to the authority of Hippo- 
crates, Ac., Ill ; on the duty of pre- 
serving health, 275; on the drama, 
427 ; referred to, 38, 420. 

Grey, Sir George, his speech on Sun- 
day-trains, 406, 408. 

2 P 
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Uric'sbach referred to, 45, 157, 522. 

Oriflith, Uev. JohO) his advocacy of 
8unday-trains, 449. 

Grot ills, Against force in religion, 
480 ; his notion as to the sacredness 
of t)ie seventh day among the early 
Gentiles, and tliat the week is a 
rnonutnent of the Creation, 612. 

Grove, Henry, referred to, 276. 

Guthrie, Dr Thomas, on the sobriety of 
the Parisians, 215. 

IIaldanie, Robert, on the Lord's Pay, 
330, 516. 

Hale, 8ir Matthew, condemned old 
women as witches, 28 ; is the author 
of the iiiaxini that Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law of Eng- 
land, 477. 

Halos, John, of Eton, renounced Cal- 
vinism, 48; writings and character 
of, lb., 49 ; on ** necessary'’ articles 
of faith, 49 ; on usury, 180, 499 ; 
referred to, 470. 

Hall, Robert, on the works of John 
Howe, 374. [469. 

llallam, Henry, referred to, 461, 467, 
Hallow,’* meaning of the word, 544 
ft neq.f 561. 

Hamilton, Dr Richard Winter, on the 
Sabbath, 60, 506, 529, 635 ; his at- 
tack on Valoy, 60 ; his assertion 
that the Fourth Cominnndment was 
binding on the Gentiles, 188 ; re- 
ferred to, 563. 

, Sir William, on the low stateof 

learning among the Scottish clergy, 
301 ; referred to, 468. 

, Dr James, referred to, 567. 

Hampton Court Conference, 295 ; gar- 
dens on Sunday, 433. 

Hanserd Knollys Society, 468, 469. 

Happiness favourahlo to virtue, 72, 
238, 369, 370, 448, 449, 554 ; its 
promotion the aim of etliics and 
politics, 348 ; Beuthani’s greatest- 
happiness principle, 201. 

Harcourt, Rev. W. Vernon, on the dts- 
oordance between Scripture and 
science, 85. 

Hardwicke, Lord, a decision of, 478. 

Haro, Hishop, on the difficulties and 
discouragements which attend the 
study of the Scriptures, 257 ; re- 
ferr^ to, 117, 380. 

llarmer, Thomas, referred to, 157. 

Harrington, Sir James, his 'answer to 
Charles 1., 333* 

Hartley, W. J., legacy by, 478. 

Harvey, Dr, of Dublin, 417. 

Iiavemick, referred to, 96. 


Ilawkcsworth, Dr, referred to, 276. 
Health, its influence on temper, cheer- 
fulness, and religious feeling, 71, 
72, 274, 275 ; duty of preserving it, 
210, 237, 267, 558. See Physiology. 
Heart, meant the\inderstanding among 
the Jews, 651. 

Heat of the body, 416(^ 

Heathen worship, 615. See GeniiUt. 
lieber, Bishop, on the general blind- 
ness to the w ickedness of persecu- 
tion in the abstract, 150; on the 
punishment of idolatry, 179; re- 
ferred to, 29. - 

Hebrew Scriptures. See Bible, Old 

Tettament, Pentateuch. 

— ' cosmogony. See Cosmogony. 

— " language, 96. 

literature, revival of, 173. 

poetry not to be literally in- 
terpreted, 437, 563. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, 158, 506. 
Heidegger, J. H., assorts the stability 
of the earth as a scriptural doctrine, 
63. 

Helps, Mr, on Sunday in Germany, 
216 ; on playing at orthodoxy, 236 ; 
on the new Reformation, 262; re- 
ferred to, 417. 

Henderson, Alex., 133, 137, 139. 

Eagle, his advocacy of Sun- 

day-traiiiB, 402. 

Hengstenberg, Dr E. W., on the con- 
tinued obligation of the Mosaic law, 
496 ; on the Sabbath, 502, 503, 505, 
508, 512, 516, 543, 558 ; Bunsen’s 
opinion of his treatise thereon, 517 ; 
referred to, 489, 493, 629, 530, 531, 
537, 642, 643, 644, 548, 656, 663. 
Ilenle3^, Anthony, his visit to Dr 
Goodwin, 237, 

Henry, Dr P., his Life of John Galvin 
quoted, 174. 

Henry IV. of France, his death thought 
a judgment of God, 456 ; a tolerant 
saying of his, 474. 

Henry VI H., burning of Papists and 
heretics by, 464. 

Heresy, 34, 151, 366, 378, 399, 400, 
469; burning for, 464-466, 469; 
arrogance of accusations of, 473. 
Heriot, y. li. M., 362, 401. 

Hermas, referred to, 525. 
llerschel, Sk John, on the creation of 
new species, 74 ; on laws of nature, 
ib. ; on the pleasure of reading, 425 ; 
referred to, 417, 425. 

Hesiod on the seventh day, 512. 

Hess’s Life of Zwingle, referred to, 468. 
HesseoCassel, Sabbath-observance in, 
I2l, 369. 
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Heterodoxy, litee Hertay* 

IletheringtoD; Or W. M., on the WesU 
mlnster AsBembly, 134, 137, 141; 
on the magistrate’s duty as to reli- 
gion, 162, 343 ; on the Sabbath-doc- 
trine of the Reformers, 290 ; his as- 
sertion that the Presbyterians never 
were intolerant, 315 ; on the Book 
of Sports, t43, 144, 140, 147, ItO, 
321 ; on the ^bbath-observance of 
the early Christians, 638. 

Heylin, Peter, on the Sabbath, 281, 
282, 285, 286, 291, 293, 295-7, 302; 
referred to, 119, 217, 288, 507, 511, 
512, 621, 531, 537, 542, 543, 663. 

Hickes, Dr George, his abuse of the 
Church of Scotland, 126 ; called Til- 
lotson an atheist, 247. 

Hieroglyphics, 649. 

Higgins, Godfrey, on the Second Com- 
mandment, 490; on the Sabbath, 606, 
533, 536, 541 ; referred to, 514, 563 ; 
Hughes’s Letter to, 512. 

Highlands, memorials against Sunday- 
trains from the, 467. 

Hill, Frederic, referred to, 417. 

Hindoos uriiiiduonced by the argument 
from miracles, 185; supposed in- 
quiry into the Sabbath by one, 533. 

Hinds, Bishop, referred to, 157, 

Hippocrates, blind deference to, 111. 

Hirschcr, ])r .1. B. Von, on external 
acts of religion, 447. 

History, party misrepresentations in, 
146, 461 ; forgeries, 321. 

Hitchcock, Ur Kdward, on the religion 
of geology, 77. 

Hoadly, Bishop, on Dr Samuel Clarke’s 
manner of studying the Scriptures, 
42; religious opinions of, 43, 44; 
his Dedication to Pope Clement XL 
quoted, 63; on error in religion, 139; 
on the law of nature, 203 ; on pride, 
380 ; on change of the meaning of 
words, 560 ; referred to, 109, 247, 
377, 380, 468, 470. 

Hobbes on dogmatism, 375. 

Holden, Rev. Geo., on the (’hristian 
Sabbath, 491, 506, 628, 542, 544 ; on 
the Decalogue, 605 ; on Sunday-rc- 
creation, 654 ; referred to, 489, 601, 
604, 608, 613, 620, 621, 548, 650, 
663. 

Holiday, meaning of, 650. 

Holidays of Roman Church, 284; of 
Church of England, 302, ^4, 332; 
in Scotland, 306 ; expediency of giv- 
ing bolidays to workmen, 270. 

Uollaod, Sabbath -observance In, 65, 
301 ; controversies there, 56. 62, 503. 

Holy, meaniug of the word, 434, 487, 


644 tt seq., 561 ; holy convocation, 
643, 644. 

Home, Henry. See Kanm. 

, John, on an adventure at 

Blair-Athfde, 359; his life quoted, 
427. 

Homer on the seventh day, 512. 
Honesty, in relation to Sabbatarianism, 
512 ; in controversy, 475. See 
Frauds f pious. 

Hooker, Richard, on the abolition of 
the Jewish law, 166 ; on the disputes 
between the Jews and Gentiles about 
the Mosaic law, 172 ; on the law of 
nature, 202, 2G4 ; on govoriiinont, 
373 ; on music, 429. 

Hooper, Bishop, on the Lord’s Day ,288. 
Horace on the (uree of nature, 423. 
Horne, Bishop, on music, 429; on the 
Flood, 649. 

Horse, Sabbath-rest necessary tolhe, 
269, 277, 402, 637. 

Horsley, Bishop, on Sir Isaac Newton's 
religious opinions, 44 ; on the He- 
brew cosmogony, 79; oif the high 
accomplishments of the api>s ties, 100; 
on positive and moral duties, 227, 
228; on tlie Sabbath, 58, 120, 335, 
482, 515, 546, 559 ; on the Mosaic 
law, 504; on fornication, 515. 

Howe, John, ou the pcrst^cuting spirit, 
254 ; on the passions, 37 1 ; Boliert 
Hall on his works, 374; referred 
to, 470. 

Hiil>ertz, Dr J. It., on the insanity of 
Calvinists, 418. 

Huet, Peter Daniel, no sectarian. 52. 
Hughes, T. »S., on the Sabbath, .">12. 
Huguenots were themselves persecu- 
tors, 466. 

Hull, Dr Robert, on Calvinism, 235. 
Human nature, alleged eomiption of, 
.38, 453 ; study of, 73 ; iiiiportanco 
of knowledge of, 20(i, 207, 414, 
415 ; variety of men’s minds, 244 
et seq. ; impulses and afTcctioiis of, 
373 et seq. 

Hume, David, Dr Campbell’s letters 
to, 377. 

, Joseph, 433 ; his advocacy of 

iSunday -trains, 409. 

Humility recommended to the clergy, 
382. See Vride. 

Huntingdon, Lady, influence* of, 337. 
Hurd, Bishop, referred to, 90. 

Hurlbut, E. P., referred to, 34.3, 471. 
Hygiene, instruction in^ 415. Bee 
Health, Physiology* 

Hypocrisy, conventional, 213, 21 4, 
231, 234; temptation hi, 390. 
Ilys(cri4, 60, 72. 
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IBBOT, Dr Benj.fOn religious opinions, I ] 
32 ; on the soundness of human rea- I 
son, 40; referred to, 29, 40, 131, ' 
468, 470. 

Idelor referred to, 512. 

Idiots, moral, 201. 

Idleness, natural fruits of, 72, 451, 
548 ; “ idleness ” on the Sabbath 
said to be forbidden in the Fourth 
i.'omroandment, 437, 544, SCO. 
Idol-offerings, abstinence from, pre- 
scribed to Gentiles, 172, 515. 
Idolatry, punishment of, 179 ; and of 
seducers to, 224 ; often called forni- 
cation in the Old Testament, 515 ; 
Protestant idolatry, 385. 
lerson, Henry, referred to, 260. 
Ignatius, Kpistles of, 283, 525, 526. 
Ignorance, dogmatism of, 51, 52, 245, 
366, 375; bad effects of, 240; not 
danimiblc when inevitable, 265 ; 
clerical intluence over the ignorant, 
457. 

Immorality on Sundays, 10, 216, 452, 
557. 

Independence, spirit of, 61, 62, 376, 
477 ; want of, 51, 107-113, 373, 383, 
398, 399. 

Independent Whig, 246; quoted, 63. 
Independents not the first who under- 
stood religious liberty, 469 ; advo- 
cated toleration, 470. 

Indian week, 511. 

Indigestion, 274, 276. 

Industry, 72, 451. 

InfaUible guides to truth, 107, 125, 
131, 473 ; are unnecessary, 2G5. 
Infallibility denied by the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, 138 ; Protestant, 376, 
378, 381, 384, 398, 536 ; assumption 
of, 375, 475. 

Infants, alleged damuation of still- 
born, 233. 

Infidels. i8co Deists, 

Informers, coniiuoii, 347. 

Inglis, Dr John, on Jewish law and 
example, in relation toGeiitilo Chris- 
tians, 222. 

Inns, 331, 332, 333, 334. 

Inquisition, Protestant, 385. 

Insanity of supposed demoniacs, 66; 
religious, 71, 418, 474; fostered by 
gloomy views of God’s character, 
235, 417, 418; insane craving for 
spirituous liquor, 411^ 414. 
Inspiration, doctrine 79(84, 96,99, 

163,191,391. " 

Intellect, its part iu BldCtl judgments, 

200,201. 

Intemperance. 8e(l 
Interest. See \ 


Interludes formerly acted on Sundays, 
293, 294, 295, 297. 

Internal evidence of revelation, 191. 
Interpolations in the Pentateuch, 44, 
182. 

Interpretation of the Bible. See Bible, 
Intolerance of Protestants, 46, 178, 
244, 378,462; of the Presbyterians, 
316, 339, 472; Sir H. Moncreiff’s 
abhorrence of, 340. 

Ireland, treatment of the Catholics in, 
178, 377, 461, 466; Church-article 
on the Sabbath, passed there in 1615, 
296 ; Sunday in, 6i57 ; “ Catching up” 
of Irish boys for the colonies, 467. 
IrenneuB ascribed the Sabbath to Moses, 
226. 

Israelites, power of their kings, 195 ; 
Sabbatarians call themselves the 
true Israel,” 170, 281. See Jews, 

James, Kev. John Angcll, on Sunday 
dinners, 561. 

James VI. of Scotland and I.- of Eng- 
land, on witchcraft, 64-66 ; his De- 
claration for sports on Sundays, 142, 
144, 146, 318, 369; his opinion of 
the utility of recreation for the 
people, 145 ; his carriages said to 
have been arrested by the Lord 
Mayor of London on a Sunday, 
319, 330 ; Sabbath-observance in his 
reign, 295, 300 ; Act for Sabbath- 
obscrvancc, 307 ; burning of Papists, 
464; burning of Legate by, 466; 
discussions on religious liberty in his 
reign, 469; his saying on the death 
of Henry IV. of Frauc^, 466 ; ban- 
quet to, 552. 

Jebb, Dr, on intolerants, 377. 
Joil'erson, President, on the maxim that 
Christianity is part and parcel of 
the law of England, 477 ; referred 
to, 480. 

Jeffrey, Lord, decisions by, 353, 479 ; 
on the character of Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, 375. 

Jehovah, utterance of the name un- 
lawful among the Jews, 490 ; why 
it is called holy, 644. 

Jennings, Dr, on the Sabbath, 646. 
Jenyns, Soame, on inspiration, 191 ; 
on the internal evidences of Chris- 
tianity, ib. 

Jerusalem, decree of, 172, 515, 527, 
, ' 529; sieges of, 439; Christ's pro- 
phecy of the destruction of, 506 ; 
, conjecture os to the origin of ob- 
servance of the Lord’s ^y Ipime- 
diately after Its destruction, 537. 
Jesuits, a trick of the, 211. 
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Jesus generally thought to have abo- 
lished the Mosaic law, 184; spoke 
only to the Jews, 166, 328, 504, 
609 ; obeyed the Mosaic law, 328 ; 
never enforced Sabbath-observance, 
328 ; his declarations respecting it, 
175, 497, 600 ; walked in the fields 
on the Sabbath, 229, 311, 341, 440, 
488, 560 ; attended meetings in sy- 
nagogues, 329, 488, 560; feasted 
with a Pharisee on the Sabbath, 439, 
660 ; his resurrection, in relation to 
the Sabbath, 327, 330, 335, 487, 
S19, S24, 525, 531, 632, 538 ; 

his after-appearances to the dis- 
ciples, 519 ; did nut enjoin the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week, 
326; why the people heard him 
gladly, 239 ; his saying that his 
Father continued to work, 493 ; 
healed on the Sabbath-day, 604; 
did he adopt the Sabbath into the 
new dispensation ? 504 el seq. See 
ChrUtianity, 

Jews, their festivals, 433, 516 ; theo- 
cracy, 179, 222, 450, 452, 454, 498, 
653; kings, 196; polygamy, 192, 
220, 636 ; why called a holy nation, 
644 ; how they spent the Sabbath, 
435, 436 ; persecution of, in modern 
times, 376; 2 )olitical disabilities, 462, 
478 ; Are sacrifices still possible by 
them ? 496. See Judahm, JJeca^ 
loijue. Law of Moses, ^ahinah, <frc. 

Jewish Christians observed the Mosaic 
Sabbath, 173, 279, 528; dilTerenfly 
circumstanced from the Gentile con- 
verts, seq.i conjectured to 

have begun the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, 537. 

Jobson V. Lambert, case of, 353-5. 

John, St, whether the author of the 
Apocalypse, 524. 

Johnson, Samuel, on the exception 
which some who proclaim human 
fallibility make of themselves, 154 ; 
on amusements, 428 ; on the ncces* 
eity for stated times of worship, 278; 
his'tour to the Hebrides, 449 ; re- 
ferred to, 35, 374. 

Johnston, J. F. W., on religious liberty 
in America, 472. 

Jones, Sir William, on the figurative 

, style of Moses, 92 ; probably a Uni- 
tarian, 93. m 

j Rev. William, of Ifayland, olP 

cheerfbl religion, 556. 

Jordan, Rev. John, quoted, 367, 482, 
612, 513, 514. 

Jorgenson, Mr, on neglect of the Sab- 
bath in France, 277. 


Jortln, Dr John, on the duty of judg- 
ing candidly and charitably of others 
and of human nature, 38 ; on eccle- 
siastical councils, 137 ; on the Jew- 
ish Christians, 167 ; on natural reli- 
gioa,211; on revelation, 2 11; on posi- 
tive and moral laws, 218 ; on unity 
in religion, 245 ; on the High Church 
clergy of Queen Anne’s time, 248 ; 
on subscription of articles, 252 ; said 
to have been a Unitarian, 252 ; on 
ignorant fanaticism, 341 ; on perse- 
cution of tlie Jews, 376; on pre- 
judice, 388 ; on the controversy at 
Antioch, 616 ; on the Sabbath, 543 ; 
referred to, 166, 285, 471. 

Josephus, referred to, 89 ; on the Sab- 
bath, 511, 543. 

Judaism, efleets of, on the Gentiles, 
183; proselytes to, 187 ; of the Puri- 
tans, 146, 173 ; of Sabbatarians, 286, 
297, 303, 335, 502. See Jews, Law 
of Moses, 

.luflging our neighbours, 455, 518. 

Judgment, private, riglit and duty of, 
3, 5, 384, 385. 

** Judgments of God” against sinners, 
67, 137, 293, 313, 357, 364, 450. 

Justice, sentiment of, 201, 224 ; So- 
lomon on, 451. 

Justin Martyr ascribed tlio SaidMith to 
Moses, 226, 280 ; on the Lord's Doy, 
282 ; rclcrreil to, 525, 526. 

Juvenal referred to, 612. 

Kami:;), Tionl, on tlio variety of no'n’H 
minds, 247 ; on opjiosito i>rinci|)lea 
of human nature, 373; referred to, 
200, 429. 

Kant on social tiniuscmcnis, 360. 

Keimrr, Judaical notions of, 175. 

Rennet, Bishop, his History of Kng- 
Iftiid referred to, 146, 148, 320. 

Kcniiicott, Dr, labours of, 156. 

Kenriek, John, on Hebrew primeval 
history, 87 ; on translations of the 
Bible, 156. 

Kilns on Sunday, 339. 

Kindliness. Sec Iknevoknrc, 

King, ArclibislM>p, referred to, 549. 

, Dr David, on the introduction of 

new species, 75 ; on geology in 
tion to Scripture, 106 ; on the Sab- 
bath, 657 ; referred hi, 77. 

, Lord, his Life of Locke referred 

to, 423, 468, 652. 

Kings, divlbe right of, 127, 195, 

Kirk-sessiont in Scotland, their efforts 
to promote Sabbath -observance, 307 
ti seq, 

Kirkton, James, on the state of reli- 
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gion and morals in Scotland in the 
year 1660, 441. 

Kltto, Dr, on the number seven, 612 ; 
his Cyclopoidia of Biblical Literature 
quoted, 188, 513, and referred to, 
67, 76, 90, 94, 96. 96, 167, 166, 220, 
281. 283, 608, 614, 616, 617, 521, 
624, 631, 643. 

Knight's History of England quoted, 
336, 337 ; referred to, 468. 

Knock, Sabbatarian petition from the 
parish of, 468. 

Knowledge, natural, importance of, to 
religion. 205 et seq.t 668, note 
influence of its diffusion upon the 
clergy, 393 ; not hostile to religion, 
426 ; duty of diffusing, 474; imper- 
fection of religious knowledge, 269. 
See r^noranee. 

Knox, John, no Sabbatarian, 123, 292, 
484 ; his proferecicc for the Old Tes- 
tament, 173; advocated the capital 
2)uniahnient of liomun I'athollcs, 
176; his Confession of Eaitli, 123, 
266, 267; suppressed all holidays 
but Sunday, 306. 

— — , Dr Vicesimiis, on Sunday-recrea- 
tlon, 121 ; referred to, 128. 

liABOUCfiEnn, Uight ITon. Henry, ou 
Sunday-trains, 404, 408, 409. 

Labour, more done in a week with Sab- 
bath-rest than without it, 277. 

fiebourers, holidays to, 270 ; the Sab- 
bath meant for the refreshment of, 
218, 226, 226, 371, 503, 653. 

liaity, religious rights of the, 1 16, 1 17 ; 
their servility to the clergy, 373; 
their rompurativc authority in tlieo- 
logy, 389; their duty with respect 
to religion, 392, 396. 

Lambert, Oeneral, his preaching at 
Edinburgh, 443. 

Lancashire, Sunday in, 142, 296, 319 ; 
ovor-hibour in machine-works in, 
272. 

Language, interpretation of, 104, 662; 
ambiguous, 227, 644, 662. 

Lardiier, Dr Nathaniel, his Unitarian 
opinions, 47 ; on the Apocalypse, 
624; referred to, 188, 281, 639,649. 

Laud, Archbishop, 143, 163, 297, 321, 


Law of nature, 198, 218, 222, 223, 
224, 227, 263, 267, 466, 486, 489, 
601. See last article. 

I Law of Moses, a republication of the 
I law of nature, 204; given only to 
I the Israelites, 166 ; adapted to their 
, habits and circumstances, 176 ; whe- 
I ther, and bow far, abrogated, 166, 
184, 221, 224, 323, 327, 494 et 
seq. ; never bound the Gentiles, 164 
et $eq., 177, 222, 224,324, 367, 494- 
604 ; how far useful to them, 196, 
222, 224 ; excellent moral precepts 
in, 196; was obeyed by Jesus, 166, 
329, and by Paul, 629; whether 
intended by Moses to be publicly 
read on the Sabbath, 643; doctrine 
of the Churches of England and Scot- 
land respecting it, 494; Luther^s 
doctrine, 602. See Judaism, Peuta- 
teuch. 

Law, Dr Edmund, bishop of Carlisle, 
Paley’s deilication to, 67 ; on pro- 
selytes to Judaism, 188 ; pn the aid 
given by science to religion, 206; 
on differences of opinion, 246; on 
the observance of the Sabbath by 
the early Gentiles, 611 ; referred to, 
188, 268, 471, 649. 
fjaw'M Momorialls referred to, 444. 
liiiwHon, Jolin Parker, on the tyranny 
of the Scotch Presbyterians, 314. 
Laycock, Thomas, M.D., on hysteria, 
72 ; referred to, 66. 

L'lyraan, A, on the Crystal Palace, 
240; on the Sabbath, 168,281, 283, 
490, 617, 619, 620 et seq* 

Leader, the, quoted, 105^^ 

Le Clerc on the additioifs to the Pen- 
tiiteuch, 182; bis satirical advice to 
ecclesiastical historians, 461 ; on tJic 
Sabbath, 542 ; referred to, 266. 

Ijoe, Dr John, Principal of Edinburgh 
University, on the Bible as the only 
sure basis of moral rules, 210, 211 ; 
on Sunday tasks, 276; on Sabbath- 
observance Jn Scotland, 298, 306, 
440 ; on the liberty given to servants 
to walk on Sundays, 345; on the 
need of Sabbath-legislation, 350 ; re- 
futation of his statement that the 
time of the Covonauters was one of 
groat religious light and purity of 
morals, 440, 


466. 

Laws bind only those on whom they 
are impoaed, 164; natural origin Dr llobert, referred to, 468 , 470 , 

^Vib, il 479 ^ 


^ 99 , ‘/ 1 4 ; 

moral and positive laiva, HIT, 218 

330 , 604 , 916 . aee Aeu, LegUlation' 
■r,aw8 of nature, 74, 230, 430 « 

668. See next article. 


479. 

JMguto, Bartholomew, burning of, 46i 
Legislators, ancient, established fesfc 
vals, 223, 226, 346; claimed divin 
authority, 346. 
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Legislatidn, an error in, 213 ; its pro- 
vince in regard to religion, 29, 151, 
152, 343 3 in regard to the Lord’s 
Day, 342, 343, 347, 348, 557; 
grounds of legislation for Sunday- 
trains, 404. See Acts^ Laws. 

Leith, Sabbatarian memorial from ship- 
masters, &c., in, 495, 

Loo I., 01 ‘dinance. of, 282, 285. 

Levitcs, 175. [26G. 

Lewger, Ohillingworth's Letter to, 
Lewis, O.^Comewall, referred to, 107, 
114, 126, 254, 3jr9, 4C8. 

Liberty, religious/ principles of, 2 tt 
seq., 32, 36, 398; right to act ac- 
cording to one’s belief, 26 ; contro- 
versies about, 28 ; Sir If. Moncrciif 
a chanix)iun of, 340; in the United 
States, 394; true spirit of, 462; 
slow progress of its principles, 467 ; 
history of, 467 et seq. ,• liberty of pub- 
lication of opinions, 474. See iVo- 
testantism. 

Lies, God will not bo served with, 100. 

See Frauds j inous. 

Light, creation of, 78, 106, 548. 
Lightfoot, flohn, 135; extracts from 
his Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Westminster Assembly, 135, 
521 ; on the Subbuth, 4.36. 

Limborch referred to, 482, 484. 
Lindsey, Theophilus, referred to, 38, 
46, 47 ; quoted, 44. 

Linus on the seventh day, 612. 
Liturgy, English, authority of, 100; 
in relation to the Sabbat )i, 289 vt 
seq. ; rcvisal of, 338, 391. 
Lochcarron,.*. a Sabbaturiaa petition 
from, 458. 

Locke, John, on religious liberty, 15, 
29, 343, 470 ; on truth, 32 ; on the 
alleged corruption of human nature, 
39 ; against blind siibniisslon to au- 
thority in matters of faith, 129-31 ; 
on Confessions of Faith, 141 ; his 
improved mode of exegesis, 159, 160, 
552 ; on the division of Scripture 
into verses, 1G2 ; on the variety of 
men’s minds, 244; his Unitarian- 
iBm,117; on the duty of the magis- 
trate as to religion, 343 ; on recrea- 
tion, 422, 423; on fundamental 
truths, 471 ; on prejudice, 387 ; on 
the dogmatism of churches, 398; his 
use of the word 552 

referred to, 38, 131, 165, 247, 266, 
474, 485 ; Lord Ring’s Life of him 
referred to, 468. 

— ■ ■ , Joseph, his bill to compel rail- 
way companies to carry passengers 
on Sundays, 390, 404, 408, 483. 


London, Sunday plays in, 293, 294 ; 
accident at Paris (larden, 293 ; 
James L’s carriages said to have 
been arrested on a Sunday by the 
Lord Mayor, 319, 320; Sabbath- 
observance in, 331, 334; selling of 
fish on Sundays, 334; Great Fire 
of, 456 ; Bishop of, quoted, 347. 
London Lord’s Day ^iyciety quoted, 
364. 

Longevity promoted by Sabbath-ob- 
servance, 269. See UeaUk, 

Lord of the Sabbath,” misuse of the 
phrase, 160, 247, 323, 483. 

Lord’s Day, why so called?. 330, 514, 
525 ; figuralivcly called the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, 281 ; whether the 
Fourth Commandment applies to it, 
284, 323, 327, 363, 487. 493, 500 et 
seq. ; needs no such Jewish prop, 
212; origin of its observunco, 173, 
280, 282, 335, 536 et seq. ; not con- 
founded with the Sabbath during 
the first two centuries, 626 ; alleged 
transference *of the Sabbatli to, 12, 
163, 221, 281, 333, 485, 518. 530, 
533 ; was it observed by the apos- 
tles ? 59, 221, 329, 614, 532; if 
Jesus had intended it to be observed, 
be w’ould have given ii fit injone- 
tion, 326, 5l»7 ; its joyful ehanictor, 
55, 120, 336, 554, 563 ; church-au- 
thority as a ground for its observ- 
ance, 120, 333 ; rcasniih for runv ad- 
hering to it, 2iIM ; Horsley on the 
mode of its observance, 120; diil- 
dreij’s tasks on, 276; its use to 
working men, 371, 50.3 ; its observ 
uiice in England. 369, .371, 128, 517, 
558; in Scotland, 216, 275, 334, 
337, 353, 362, 440, 517, 657; in 
Ireland, 557; in Germany, 55, 121, 
216, 360; in Holland, 5.5, 62, 216, 
301 ; in France, 215, 277, 368, 658 ; 
when first culled the Sul>bnth-day in 
ScotJand, 306. *S<»c Affvsiles, Fourth 
Commandment. Jesus, Itecreation, 
Railway Trains, i^uhlolh. 

Ii«»rd*s Supper, 621. 

Lorimer, Dr J. G., on religious liber- 
ty, 26, 32 ; on the Saibbath in llol- 
iand; 56, 62, 503 ; ignorc's Horn, xiv., 
56; calls tho S/ibbatarinns •\thc 
true Israel,” 170; bis reply to the 
objection that Sabbatb^hservance 
is not a moral duty, 220 ; on the 
doctrine of the English Church 
about the Sabbath, 290; his com- 
plaint of relaxed views about the 
Sabbath, 390 ; charitable concession 
by, 390 ; on cooking upon tho Sab- 
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bath, 440, 661 ; on God’s judgments 
against thS Stewarts, 453, 566 ; on 
the almsgiving at Corinth, 523 ; on 
the change of the Sabbath-day, 530, 
534 ; on the necessity of the Fourth 
Commandment to Sabbatarianism, 
537 ; on the festive character of the 
Sabbath, 560, 656 ; referred to, 301, 
508, 548. 

Louisiana, religious liberty in, 471. 

Lucian, referred to, 511, 512. 

Luke, St, a peculiarity of his manner 
as a historian, 522. 

Luther, his hostility to the C^opemican 
system, 63 ; on the Sabbath, 121, 
257, 285, 484, 503; on theatrical 
representations, 122; extract from 
letter prefixed to translation of his 
Table-Talk, 266 ; left much of the 
work of reformation undone, 260 ; 
on music, 429; lllack wood’s Muga- 
aiiie on, 468 ; bii the Mosaic law, 
502; on the Apocalypse, 524. 

Lyell, Sir C'harles, on the repeal of 
the edicts against Galileo, 104; his 
remark that great calamities are re- 
garded ns ^'judgments,” 313; on 
the disingenuousness of the learned 
clergy, 391, 394 ; on imperfect re- 
ligious liberty in America, 394. 

Macaulay, JU. lIoii.T.IJ., on the reac- 
tion in Finglaiid against Puritanism, 
448 ; his character of the Puritans, 
562 ; referred to, 468. 

M*(Vic, Dr Thomas, on the Book of 
Hports, 148 ; on the state of learning 
in Sicotland at the close of the 16th 
century, 301 ; on the state of reli- 
gion there about 1650, 445 ; re- 
ferred to, 178, 379, 468, 469, 551. 

, Dr Thomas, secundus, on a 

** national tribute to the Lord of the 
8abl>ath,’' 160; on Sir Andrew A g- 
newand his opinions, 170, 356, 357 ; 
on the positive character of 8abbath- I 
duties, 217; on the Scottish clergy in 
the end of the 16th century, 300 ; on 
legislation for Sabbath-observance, 
348, 352 ; an ungallant observation 
of, 361 ; on the Jewish mode of 
spending the Sabbath, 436 ; his at- 
tempt to lesson the authority of John 
Nicoll, 444; on the Sabbatarian me- 
morials, 461 ; referred to, 468. 

Macfarlan, Rev. Duncan, on searchers 
for Sabbath-breakers, 312; on the 
Sabbath, 505 ; ignores Rom. xiv., 
517 ; on the study of the laws of. 
nature on Sunday, 558 ; referred to, 
613, 567, 558. 


Macfarlane, Dr P., claims the superin- 
tendence of national religious edu- 
cation for ** the churches who hold 
God’s truth,” 153. 

Mackerel, selling of, 334. 

Mackenzie, Henry, on the drama, 427. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the law of 
nature, 263 ; his freedom from dog- 
matism, 375 ; on the Independents, 
470. 

Macknight, Dr, quoted, 623. 

Maclarcn, Charles, referred to, 79. 

M‘Neil, Alexander, 461. 

M^Owen, Rev. Peter, on Sunday feast- 
ing, 561. 

l^adderty, Sabbath-dcsccration at, 309. 

Magistrate. See Legulation, Govern- 
ment, King, 

Mahometans entitled to circulate the 
Koron, 476. 

Mahon, Lord, referred to, 426. 

Mails, carriage of, on Sundays, 406. 

Malevolent feelings are excited by un- 
easiness, 72, 275-6. 

Man, the saying that the Sabbath was 
made for, 508. See Human nature, 

Manchester Sanitary Association, 272. 

Manes, heresy of, 420 ; his followers 
the first w'ho observed the I.<ord’s 
day sadly, 563. 

Mann, Horace, on the value of physio- 
logical knowledge, 274. 

Manna, the Sabbath given at raining 
of, 487, 540. 

Manual Labour Academies, 422. 

Mapei, Signor, on the creation of the 
sun, 105. 

Marchand, Dr Kmile, on sobriety in 
warm countries, 416. 

Marjoribunksj Mr, referred to, 417. 

Markets on Sunday, 342 ; on Monday, 
316, 

Marriage, right of parents in regard 
to that of their children, 177 ; with 
a deceased wife’s sister, 190 et »eq., 
211 ; scriptural law of, 220. 

Marsh, Bishop, on additions to the 
Pentateuch, 94, 183; referred to, 
45, 90, 167. 

MarsiiaLl, Andrew, on the obligation 
of the Mosaic law, 223. 

Martial referred to, 512. 

Mariinoau, James, referred to, 34, 107, 
366, 468, 469. 

, Miss, referred to, 276. 

Martyrs, Book of, 464. 

Mary, Queen of England, her persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, 465. 

Massachusetts, the Sabbath observed 
Brom sunset to sunset in, 309 ; clergy, 
393 ; physiological instruction, 415 ; 
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religious liberty, 169, 171 j law for 
punishment of rebellious children^ 
199 ; laws of, d6l. 

Masters and servants, 350, 351, 352, 
353, 354, 195, 668. 

Maurice, Prof. Frederick Denison, on 
the Sabbath, 518. 

May -games on Sunday, 309. 

Alaynooth, College of, 153. [258. 

Meadley's Memoirs of I'aley referred to, i 
Mede, Joseph, bis tolerant spirit, 251. | 
Medicine, blind deference formerly 
paid to Hippocrates in, 111. 
Melancholy, n cause of intemperance, 
117 ; Luther's cured by music, 129; 
religious, 71, 237. 

Mcluncthon ou the Lord's Day, 287. 
481; approved of the burning of 
Servetus for heresy, 166 ; on the 
Mosaic law, 496. I 

Melcbisedcck, 175. | 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, his letter to I 
Onesimus, 500. | 

Melmoth ou diversity of opinions, 215. | 
Melrose, state of morals at, 200 years ! 

ago, 444. I 

Melville, Andrew, 501. ! 

, James, fond of music, 300. ; 

Memorials of Sabbatarians agninst , 
Sunduy-trains, 13, 58, 360, 3G1, 10 J, j 
408, 157. 

Memory, pleasures of, 119. 

Mengxics, Thomas, an indepe.ndciit 
Aberdonian, 313. 

Mercy, works of, 4, 5, 501, 558 ; better 
than sacrifice, 501. 

Merton, parish of, -Ml. 

.Mesmerism, 66. 

Michuclis, John David, Prof, of Philo- 
sophy at (fottingen, on the laws of 
Moses, 17G; on usury, 180; on the 
Mosaic law as binding only on the 
Israelites, 188 *, on inurriugc with a 
deceased wife's sister, 193 ; ou the 
divine right of kings, 195 ; on an 
error in legislation, 213 ; on the con- 
ncction and limits of ethics and |)oli- 
tics, 348 ; on the Sabbath, 435, 439 ; 
on festivals, 437 ; on the equal 
rights of true and false religions, 
176 ; on the A]»ocalypsG, 524 ; re- 
ferred to, 15, 156, 157, 166, 456, 
490, 511, 617, 543, 550. 557, 563. ' 

Middleton, Dr Conyers, on the allego- 
rical interpretation of Gen. i. and ; 
il., 89, 96. 

Milk, selling of, on Sundar, 310, 331, 
332, 333, 366. 

Mill, John Stuart, upon Beiitham's 1 
greatest^happiness principle, 201 
, Dr, of Cambridge, 193. 


Mills on Sunday, 339. 

Miller, Hugh, referred to, 193. 

Milmaii, Dean, on the Jewish Sabbath, 
436, 513. 

Milner, Dr, on the burning of Catho- 
lics in Q. Elizabeth's reign, 165. 

I Milton, John, religious opinions of, 

I 36, 479 ; on religious liberty, 36- 
37, 155; would not subscribe slave 
in taking orders, 116 ; on the West- 
minster Assembly, 134, 155; on 
Selden, 135 ; on theubolitioti of the 
Jewish law, 166; rejects its autho- 
rity, but departs hi practice fi*om his 
principle, 180 ; on usury, 180 ; on 
the Gospel os the law of God to 1 / 5 , 
197, 199; on imaginary sins, 213; 
ceased to attend public worship, 
230 ; on the beneficial eficcts of <lif- 
fercnces of opinion, 251; on the 
progress! veiioss of religious know- 
ledge, 259: on the Sabbath, 121, 
170, 184, 491, 526, 542; on Protes- 
tant iiituloranco, 378; on servility 
to tin* clergy, 398 ; on the delights 
of philosophy, 425 ; on iiiusie, 429 ; 
on the Decalogue, 493; on Christ's 
appearances aftfi* the resurrection, 
620 ; now edition of his Pj’ose 
Works, 520; on the nieoiiiig at 
Trons, 521 ; on the layiiJg I'y of 
aims at Corinth, 522; refer reil to, 
266, 470, 476, 517. 

Mind influenced by iiodily stati's, 71- 
73, 274, 275 ; ilV ilcpendenee on tie- 
hrain, 207 ; needs recreation, 422, 
423, 139; (li\eii4ty <>f iiiiinD, 21 1. 

Ministers. See ('h vjij. 

Miracles, argument from, 185, 191. 

Mirth a feature of tin- .lew isli fesiiv.ilh, 
433 tt ?•''/. ,* particularly the Suh- 
bath, 561 ; incrt'.ises bonevolenee, 

449 . 

Misery favour.'ihle to 27(>, IIS. 

See Mt'ltinrholij. 

Missionary operation.s, 476. 

.Modern Sabliath Examined, Tin*, ’ 
280, 530 ; referre«l to, 52!). 530. 

MoncreiiT. Sir Henry, ehai’iicter of, 
340. 

Monday, 513 ; Blue, 438. 

Montaigne on the good elfeeti of dis- 
eu-SNion, 253. 

Montesquieu on religious law.i, 23 4. 

.MoiilgoDierV; Bev. .lohn, ou uuuringe 
with tt deceased wife's sister, 192, 
220; on the authority <>f the Jewish 
law, 225 : on polygamy, 535. 

Month, origin of the, 513. 

Moon, its phases the probable ori,!:p.i 
of the week, 51.3. 



Moore, Dr, referred to, 73. 

Moral, ambiguity of the word, 227. 
Moral law, 197 ei 218, 222, 223, 
224, 227, 267. 481, 48G, 489, 490; 
moral and positive duties, 169, 218, 
227, 329, 504, 516; Sabbath-obfior- 
vanoe not a moral duty, 217, 490. 
Moral EontiniGnts, 40, 198 ctseq. ; throe 
in number, 201 ; deiicient in some, 
201. 

Morality, foundations of, 196 ; its al- 
leged connection with Sabbath -obser- 
vance, 212 ; Htato of morals under 
the Covenautei's, 440 H se>]. 

More, Hannah, 337. 

, Sir Thomas, on religious liberty, 

249 ; referred to, 460. 

Mosaic Law. See Law of Moses. 

** Mosaic Sabbath, The,” quoted, 168 ; 

referred to, 490, 517. 

Moses, his alli'god profound knowledge 
of geology, 101 ; lield by the l‘'atliers 
to be. the author of the Sabbath, 
220; does not teach the existence of 
a future state, 268, 548; not an as- 
cetic, 433. See Law of Moses, Vca~ 
tateuch. ! 

Mosheim on the Judalsing Christians, . 

279; referred to, 408. | 

Motion considered as the eJlVrt of di- 1 
vine energy, 76. | 

Muir, Dr William, on vain and idle re- | 
creation, 216, 421. j 

Murder, capital punishment of, 189; I 
forbidden by the law of iiuturo, 223. 
Murray, Lord tleovge, adventure of, at 
the liridge of Uruar, 359. 

Miisoiiins, 433. 

Music, 55, 216, 300, 309, 330, 351, 429, 
436, 555, 556, 563. 

Myth, 90. 

Nada.b and Abihu, 452. 

National judgments, 454. See Judtf- 
menls. 

National Covenant of Scotland quoted, 
151. 

Nations, diltbrenecs of religions of, 53 ; 

ignorant, have most pride, 375. 
Natural history, study of, 424. 


Neander, Dr Augustus, on the injunc- 
tion of Paul to the Corinthians about 
alms, 623 ; on the observance of 
Sunday, 638 ; referred to, 280, 281, 
611, 517, 563. 

Necessity, works of, 4,5,124, 363, 504. 

Nekemiah’s care for Sabbath-obser- 
vanco, 188, 487 ; festival in his time, 
434. 

Nervous diseases, 70 ; of women, 66,72. 

Netherlands, religious persecutions in, 
466. 

New Kngland. See Massachusetts, 
United Stato.s. 

“ New England Puritan,” quoted, 223. 

New lilonthly Magazine, referred to, 
346, 417. 

New moojis, 516, 560. 

New Testament, the law for Christians, 
107. See Vin'istianiHf. 

Newconie, Archbishop, referred to, 157. 

Newhaven Mc'dical Association, reso- 
lutions of, 277. 

Newmnn, Pruncis W., referred to, 492. 

Ne William, Mr, referred to, 73. 

Nenspapors, Scotch, generally advo- 
cate Sunday-trains, 403, 410. 

Newton, Bishop, on the moral nature 
of man, 204 ; a disbeliever in eter- 
nal punirthincnt, 234 ; on spiritual 
pride, 366; on self-respect, .‘374 ; on 
the use of the passions, 374 ; on the 
drairiti, 427 ; on the Mosaic cosino- 
guiiy, 518. 

Sir Isaac, became a Unitarian, 


43, 479 ; his work on Two Notable 
Oorruptions of Scripture, 44, 46 ; 
his tiinidiry, 46; opposition to his 
philosophy, 110 ; how Dr (3nrkc in- 
troduced it at Cambridge, ib. ; on 
the importance of natural to moral 
jiliilosophy, 207 ; a disbeliever in 
eternal torments, 233 ; his discovery 
of gravitation, 471 ; referred to, 76. 
Ilev. John, 70, 337. 


Nicene council, 137. 

Nicholson, Dr John, on German theo- 
logy, 96. 

Nieoll, John, bis diary quoted, 442. 
i Niebuhr, B. G., on change of opinion, 


Natural religion, importance of, 202- j 35 ; referred to, 40. 

211 ; preferable to atlieisni, 480 ; is | Niemycr, Dr ll. A., referred to, 124. 


A test of all religions professing to 
bo revealed, 204, 263, 480 ; bequest 
for essay on, 478. 

Natural sounds and scenery, 430, 431, 
432, 

Nature assorts her rights, 423, 558. 

Nazarones, 279-80. 

MeaPs History of the Puritans quoted, 
140, 148, 331 ; referred to, 149, 152, 
466 . 


Night- work, 271 -■ 

Noah, history of, 189; his Flood, 649. 

Nonconformists. See Dissenters, 

** Nonconformist, The,” on .the rights 
of Atheists, 377. 

North British Kailwoy, Sunday-trains 
on, 402. 

North British Review, on the Sabbath, 
quoted, 539, 648, 553 ; referred to, 
513. 
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Nuisance, law of, in relation to Sab- 
bath-obseryanoe, 351. 

Oaths, lawfulness of, 180 . 

Oban, Sabbatarian petition from, 468. 

Obedience, disposition to, 373; source j 
of willing obedience to God’s laws, ■ 
205, liOO, 209, 274 ; passive, of sub- 
jects, 127, 19.1. 

Obligation, moral, 199. See Duty, i 

Ocean, sound of the, 4;50-31. 

Offence to " weak brethren,*' 351. j 

Old Testament, preference of the (*al- I 
vinists for, 173; how far Christians ' 


addressed to Jews, 166, 328; re- 
ferred to, 602, 604. 

Ovid, cosmogony of, 101-2; referred 
to, 511. 

Owen, Or John, on the Unitarians, 
48 : on a case of change of opinion, 
50; on the Sabbath, 55, 330, 490, 
505, 50G, 511; on the puriticatioii 
of England from episcopacy and 
monnrcliy, 128 ; improved manner 
of interpreting the Hihle introduced 
by, 158 ; on the progrossivoness of 
religious knowledge, 259 ; his ac- 
count of the S.ibbatli controversies 


arc concerned to maintain its aiitho- i 
rity, 189-191 ; misuse of the, 214 ; | 
was only an object of curiosity to the i 
primiti\o Gentile Christians, 499; I 
why preferred by the Puritans, 502. 
8ce liiiJe, Pentateuch. 

Oliver, Alex., on the Sabbath, 00, 2(57, 
600, 507, 508, 512, 528; referred 
to, 277, 504, 513, 520, 539. 

Omnibuses in Glasgow on Sunda3"s, 
355. 

Oncsimus, his letter to Ahdilo, 500. 

Opinion, 31; change of, 31-51,218; 
unity ol’, impossible, 242 et seq,\ is 
but knowledge in the nmking, 251 ; 
variety of, not prevented by sub- 
scription of articles, 259; duty of 
acting acc'}rding to, 473 ; influence 
of public, 347. 

Oppre.ssion, how to he diminished, 350. 
See Intolerance. 

Oratory, general love of, 427. 

Organ, the, 430. 

Oriental style of teaching, 89, 492, 549. 

Oriental nations worshipped the pla- 
nets, 514 ; hence, probabl}', the sa- 
crediiess of the number s jven iu tlie 
East, 514. 

Origen referred to, 89, 91. 

Original sin, 36, 38, 233. 

Orme, William, on lhi\t<'r's treatise 
on the Lord’s Day, 121, 328; on the 
state of morals in Scotland two bun- : 
dred years ago, 411; on the Brown- j 
ists, 4G9; referred to, 35, 45, 05, 
67, 325, 468. ! 

Orthodoxy, 113, 11.5, 399, 400, 473; j 
standards of, 33, 379 ; playing at, ! 
236. i 

Osorius against persecution of the '■ 
Jews, 376. 

Ostervald, J. F., on the alleged corrup- , 
tion of human nature, 39 ; on the . 
servility of commentators, 112; on i 
books of divinity, ib. ; on the inter- - 
^pretation of Scripture, 158; on the ; 
mbapplication of Scripture texts * 


in the 17th century, 322 ; on magis- 
terial dictates in religion, 326; on 
results us an Index of soundness of 
principles, 446; on religious liberty, 
409; referred to, 29, 379; Or mo’s 
Life of, (]uuted and referred to, 55, 
325, 4 i L 468. 

Oxford Truct*^, 381. 

Painm', Thomas, on the Fourtli Corn- 
niandinent, 98. 

Pa ley, Dr, on universal redemption, 
54; on the Sahhalli, 60, 168,484, 
r»l(i, 518. 520; on rational religion, 
67 ; on the Old Testament, 190; on 
the foiindiitioiis of moral obligation, 
199, 200 : on the henetieial cllects of 
diirerenees of opinion. 251 ; on sub- 
senption of arti«*h's, 252 ; «ui pious 
fiaiids, 341 ; his iinpartialify, 377 ; 
fond of the theatre, 127 ; Dr It, W. 
llaniiitoii'H nttnek on, 60 ; referred 
to, 119, 168, 471, 511, 52», 525, 
557 ; his Meiimirs referred to, 258. 

I’apius referred 525. 

Papists. .'Set* ianunn ('atholirn. 

Parable.s, 89, 9ih 492, 519. 

ParoiitM, .l(>wisli law for n^pect to, ^ 
174, 196, 223, 499, 505 ; their right 
n-i to iiiurriagn of their children, 
177. 

Paris, .‘io}»rioty in, 215, 415; Sunday 
ill, 368. 

Purls GaiMl<>n, London, accident on a 
Sunday in, 293. 

Parker, Theodore, on the Jfehrew co.s- 
niogony, 77 ; n Jerred to, 5(»U. 

Purkhur.ston the ineuniug of the word 
translated hnlu^ 550. 

Parliament. M-e Acts, Aynew, Legisla- 
tion, 

P;irr, Dr Samuol, his character of 
Horsley, 121, and of Tii>lor, 127; 
a disbeliever in eternal puniKhtnenti 
234 ; on the imjKissibility of unifor- 
mity of opinion, 249; on keeping 
company with dbKonters, 377 ; on 
2 Q 2 
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the word toloration, 473; referred 
tOf 29 ; his Life referred to, 48, 423. 

I'arty-opiuions, 130 ; party-ties of the 
clergy, 388 ; party-spirit of eccle- 
siastical historians, 461. 

Pascal on doubt and submission, 52 ; 
on truth and error, 61 ; on the de- 
cree against (lalileo, 104 ; on a 
trick of the Jesuits, 211. 

Passions, 423 ; use of the, 374. 

Passover, 433, 

Paterson, trial of, for blasphemy, 250. 

Paul, on the observance of days, 56, 
61, 172, 288, 291 n., 326, 330, 514 ee 
tefj., 439, 5.30-2; continued to the 
end to obey the Mosaic law, 167 ; ob- 
served the .Jewish fc^abbath, 527-9; 
before l«'ostuH, 224; at Troas, 329, 
488, 521, 560, 561 ; travelled on a 
^Sunday, 59, 522; his speech at 
Athens, 341; 'lal)oured with his 
hands, 422; appealed to ** wise men,’' 
535 ; on faith, 161. 

Pearson, Bishop, referred to, 563. 

Peel, Sir Kohert, on Sabbath-legisla- 
tion, 347. 

Peevishness an cflfoct of disease, 275; 
and of unhappiness, 276, 448. 

Pennsylvania, imperfect religious free- 
dom in, .394. 

Penny (^yclopje«iia quoted, 334 ; re- 
ferred to, 90, 468, 514. 

I’ontateiich, post-Mosaic add i lions to, 
94, 182, 493, 5 13 ; language of, 96. 
Heo Jitblc, Law of il/fMC.-i, 

Pentecost, meeting of the Apostles on 
the day of, 021. 

J’ercivttl, Dr, Paley’s letter to, 252. 

Persecution, 150 ; argument against, 
242 ; modern forms of, 243, 257 ; 
3’. Gordon on, 245, 246; spirit of, 
2.')4 ; by so-called Protestants, 376, 
* 378, 394, 462 ; of the .Jews by Phris- 

tlans, 376. ISeo Intoicrance, 

I’ersiuns worshipped the Sun, 539. 

Persius referred to, 612. 

Perth, great inundation at, 314; spi- 
ritual despotism at, 31G; punish- 
ment for Sabbath-desecration, 317 ; 
state of morals 200 years ago, 444. 

Petitions, Sabbatarian, 457. 

Pha>dru8 on recreation. 421. 

Pharisees walked in the fields on the 
Sabbath, 229, 311, 440 ; feasted on 
that day, 439, 561 ; their scrujiulo- 
eity as to its observance, 504, 554 ; 
modern, 153, 243, 364, 365, 389, 465. 

Philngatbarchcs referred to, 473. 

Phillips V, Innea, case of, 353. 

Phillpotts, Bishop, on marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, 193. 


Philo on the Fourth Commandmeat^ 
186 ; on the Sabbath, 511, 643 ; re- 
ferred to, 89, 91, 493. 

Philosophy, study of, 425. 

“ Philosophy of Evil, The,” referred 
to, 563. 

Philostratus referred to, 511. 

Phrenological Journal quoted, 411 ; 
referred to, 66, 72, 73, 186, 250, 
375, 416, 422, 444. 

Phrenology, 39 ; moral sentiments ac- 
cording to, 201. 

Physical training, 422. 

Physicians, their former blind defer- 
ence to II ippocrates, 111 ; labour on 
the Sabbath, 269. 

Physiology, use of knowledge of, 72, 
73 ; its importance a means of human 
improvement, 207, 240, 273 ; ought 
to be taught to all, 272, 416 ; in re- 
Isitlon to the Sabbatli, 268, 438. 

Piripl on religious insanity, 418. 

Pitcairn’s “ Criminal Trials” referred 
to, 444. 

Pittciiwecm, Sabbath-desecration at, 
309. 

Planets of the ancient astronomers, 
513 ; worsliippcd in the East, 514. 

Plato on festivals, 225; his saying 
that the happiest men arc the best, 
.309. 

Playfair, John, on the opposition to 
Newton’s philosophy, 110; on Cal- 
vin’s defence of usury, 180 ; anec- 
dote of, 557. 

I ’lays. See Drama, 

Pleasures, w^hethcr forbidden on the 
Sabbath, 437, 555. Sec JIapjnness, 

Pliny's epistle to Trajan, .537, 539. 

Plitt, Llev. Theodore, quoted, 368, 369. 

Plumptre, Mr, on Sabbath-legislation, 
349, 357. 

Plutarch on superstition, 55. 

Poland, catechism of the Unitarian 
churches of, 162. 

Police regulations for observance of 
Sunday, 331. 

Politics, limits of, 348. See Govern- 
ment, Legislature. 

Polycarp referred to, 525. 

Polygamy, 176, 177, 193, 220, 635. 

Pomfret quoted, 128. 

Poor, alms at Corinth for, 522. 

Pope, Alexander, his universal prayer 
quoted, 51 ; on the enjoyment of 
God’s bounties, 236 ; on reason and 
passion, 374 ; on pride, 375 ; on the 
laws of nature, 456. 

Popery. See InfalUbility, Romaniem. 

Popham, Judge, his opposition to Sab- 
batarianism, 305. 
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Poraouj llichardj referred to^ 45. 
Porteus, Bishop, his exertions to pro> 
mote Sabbath-observance, 336. 
Positive duties, 169, 218, 516 ; Sab- 
bath-observance one, 217, 490 ; sub- 
ordinate to moral, 218, 329, 504. 
Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, a common 
fallacy, 10, 346, 347. 

Post-office, Sunday-labour in the, 366, 
406, 458. 

Powell, Rev. Baden, on the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 79 ; on credulity in the- 
ology, 104 ; on the inconsistency of 
Protestants, 115 ; on ihoir errors as 
to the Bible, 16d;;on diversity of 
opinion, 255 j criticised in the Pres- 
byterian Review, 492 j referred to, 
34, 76, 39ii, 471. 

Power, love of, 373 et sej. 

Powys, the Hon. Lyttelton, on legisla- 
tion for religion, 343. 

Practice sliould accord with principles, 
3, 27, 161, 473; Protestant principle 
and Protestant practice, 462. 
Prcdcstliiatioii, 233. 

Preferment, e.Npectation of, 387. 
Prejudice, 107, 130, 131, 158, 380, 
387, 388, 535, 

PresbyteriaiiB, intolerance of, 46, 149, 
150, 151, 259, 315, 339, 470 ; ac- 
cused of impiety by l iiigUsh Cliurcli- 
racn, 381. 

Presbyterian Review on the positive 
character of the Habliuth-luw, 400 ; 
on the Hubbath, 536; referred to, 
551. 

Press, influence of the, 477 ; freedom 
of the, 474. i 

Price, Dr Richard, his Unitarian | 
opinions, 48, 479. ' 

Price’s Patent Uandle Company, holi- ! 

days given to their work-people, 270. i 
Pride, 375; sj>iritunl, 326, 365, 366, i 
373, 376, 382, 473. 

Prideaux, .John, bishop ol' Worcester, 
on the Sabbath, 607. 

, lliiniphrcy, dean of Norwich, 

on Lzra, 96 ; on natural religion as 
the test of revelation, 204 ; referred 
to, 480, 513. I 

i’riesthood, natural kind of, 117 ; pro- i 
veihiul arrogance of the, 376. See ! 
CUrgy, \ 

Priestley, Dr Joseph, on the iinper- ‘ 
fections of the Reformation, 260 ; 
on the perpetuity of the Jewish ri- ; 
tual, 495-6; referred to, 38, 266, 
479. 

Prodigies, 67, 443, 456. j 

Profanenoss, laws against, 339. [542. ; 
Profanation of the Sabbath, what, 488, j 


I Profligacy on Sundays, 10, 216, 462, 
657. 

Prophecy, in relation to the Ohristiuii 
Sabbath, 290, 188, 507, 508, 560. 

Prophets, poetical style of their writ- 
ings, 437, 563 ; false prophets, 345. 

Proselytes to .ludaism. 187, 511 ; equal 
rights of all sects to make, 476. 

l*rospective Review referred to, 77. 

Prosperity, sources of, 461. 

Protection, alleged need of, in regard 
to Sabbath-observance, 349 ct sop 

Protestant inconslNteneics, 49, 108, 
115, 161, 243. 257, 267, 339; infal- 
libility, 376, 378, 381, 383, 398, 399, 
536 ; persecutions, 46, 178, 378, 
394, 462; Protestants use against 
Dissenters tlu* iirgiiiiu'iits which 
Romanists use against them, 49; 
their treatment of tlm Roman Ca- 
tholics, 178 ; liave less (‘xcuse than 
the (‘iitliolics for persecuting, 467. 

Protestantism, what, 111, 251), .378; 
right of private jiidgniont, 3 ct .vy., 
32. 36, 45. 48, 49’ 61. 138, 467, 468; 
right and duty of acting ncconliiig 
to it, 26, 473 ; is u safe way to sal- 
vation, 265. 

lVo\ idence, general and particular, 
70-76. See bed, JioiguHntu^ 

Prudence iiirbuled by Butler among 
the virtues, 200. 

Psyeliological Medicine, .louriial of, 
referred to, 66, 73, 420. 

Public o]>iniou, 198, 347, 367 ; Ktat<» 
of, in Sf'otland, as to Siiiiday-traiiis, 
400. 

Publication, free, of opinion^ bniefli, 
of, 47 I vt nc>/ ; law s againsf, 177. 

Puni.-.hiuent, under the law of iiuiure, 
452; cajiital, of murder, 189; doe- 
trine of eternal, 230 ct 147. 

PurituniMii, 420. 421, 13<?. 437 ; reae- 
tion against, in Krighind, 1 IS ; in the 
JlighlamlM, 457 ; uniiileniionally 
promotes \ ire, 557. 

Puritan^ 62, 120, 121, 129, 1 11, 112, 
14.3, 11(5, 119, 150, 154, 216, 227, 
237, 259, 275, 276, 518, 551 ; their 

.Sabbath' do<-tri no, 486 ; their iiiOfle 
of Intcrjireting the Bible, 159, re- 
garded the Mosiic law as binding on 
the Uentile*., 164; their prefcieiico 
for the Old Testament, 173, 179; 
their writings ou the Siibbalh, 293, 
294 ; Sabbatarianism intniduced by, 
301 n J'cg : 503, 535 ; their legislu- 
lion for Sabbath observanee, 331 ; 
their m<id« of Sabbath-observance, 
see SithhalU; Maeaulay’e character 
of them, 562. 
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QOAlCEiiS, 65, 121; 215, 347. 

Quarterly lleviow quoted, 45, 428 ; 
referred to, 34, 70, 132, 336, 379, 
433, 437, 468, 548. 

RaHiWays, accidents on, 270, 454. 
Uailwav'train.^ on Sundays, 1, 17,226, 
352, ‘358, 359, 390, 449, 483, 657 ; 
Arnold on, 3C3; grounds of lcgls> 
lation for, 404 ; public opinion rc- 
'garding them in Scotland, 400 ; me- 
morials against, 457 ; railway-ser- 
vaiits employed on iSunday ought to 
rest on another dny, 270, 558, 
Hallway companies, Sabbatarian ma- 
nceuvres in, 19, 361, 362, 4C0, 408. 
Kainmobun Koy, referred to, 185. 
Kamiw, Peter, 108. 

Huy, .lohn, on the works of creation, 
493. 

Iteading, pleasure from, 425. 

Heiiuun , b unutn , soundness of, 40 ; should 
be employ (■<! in religion, 52, 216; 
authority of, 202 cl 265 ; reve- 
lation to, 533. 

“ Hecord, The,'' quoted, 160, 358, 372. 
Uccreation, 10, 120, 1^12 ct scq.^ 225, 
226, 241, 279, 286, 294, 295, 297, 
304, 305, 306, 309, 4S7, 488, 318, 
332, 354, 339, 341, 369, 355, 371, 
402, 419 ; dUferent Kinds of, suit 
UiiTereiit persons, 226 ; reoreatioiis 
on the Sabbath were not forbidden 
in the Fourth Cominandineiit, 229, 
433, 559-60; but the reverse, 433, 
554 ; grounds on which they are said 
to be iorbidden in the Fourth Foin- 
niandirient. 543 ct fcq. ; recreation 
a 8ahbiitli duty, 420 ; a means of pre- 
ventingaml curing druukeiiness,216, 
417. 

Hedeinption, doctrine of universal, 54. 
Uelbnnation, see J^rvtcManlit^vt ; ex- 
pected new one, 261-3. 

Heformers, the, left inucli undone, 260 ; 
their intolerance, 244, 378, 462 ; 
their doctrine of the Sabliath, 55, 
121, 285 ct »cq , 484, 503 . 
Hefreshiucnt the beiieiicial purpose of 
the Jewish Sabbath, 120,219.371, 
420,433, 653, 654. *See itecreatioH, 
Helaxation, 225. See JicJrcsfiMCtit. 
Heligion, its alleged connexion with 
’ Sabbath-observance, 212, 219 ; sin- 
cerity in, 214, its state in Charles 
IJ.’s reign, 334 ; etfect of the French 
Hevolutiun upon it in Hritain, 335 ; 
tinctured by men’s tempers, 237 
ought to be clieerful, 237, 417, 448, 
554 ; damaged by ignorant fanatics, 
341 ; and by pious Orauds, 341 ; not 


adverse to amusements, 423; its al- 
liance with knowledge, 425 ; music 
in relation to, 429 ; has not always 
the consequences expected, 467 ; true 
religion, what, 204 ; true, known by 
its fruits, 446, 447 ; true and false 
have equ4l rights, 476 ; religious en- 
thusiasm, 246, 389, 418 ; religious 
insanity, 71, 418, 474 ; natural reli- 
gion — see Natural; religious liberty 
— see Liberty ; religious people ge- 
nerally ignorant of God’s natural 
laws, 210. 

Remonstrants, 46G. 

Hoprobation, 54, 230, 232. 

Rest, man's need of, 268, 420 ; is the 
only thing enjoined in the Fourth 
(.'onimandment, 647, 553. 

Resurrection, (.'hrist’s, in relation to 
the Ijord’s Day, 327, 330, 335, 487, 
519, 524, 525, 526, 531, 632, 538. 

Kcuchlin, John, 173, 

Revelation, Dr Jortin on the impor- 
tance of, 211 ; Bishop Warburton on, 
345 ; natural religion as a test of, 
204, 263, 480 ; internal and external 
evidonco oi’, 191 ; the Book of, 624. 
fSec Wbk. 

Reverence, sentiment of, 201. 

Koynolds, J)r, fi Sabbatarian, 295. 

Hhau, George, 429. 

“ RliymcMl Plc'a for Tolerance” quoted, 
213, 248, 453, 546. 

Rice, .Mr Spring (now Lord AFontcagle), 
on visit.s to the Zoological Gardens 
on Sunday, 356. 

Ilichniond, excursions to, 342. 

Itidiey, Bishop, his opinion of the Sab- 
bath referred to, 119, 291, 484. 

Right and wrong, 199 ct seq. See 
Conscience f IJaticsy ?foral. 

Uobertson, William, D.I)., quoted, 466; 
referred to, 467, 649. 

, Rev. William, an Irish cler- 
gy imin, 48. 

Uobinsoii, Archbishop, 48. 

, Dr 10., referred to, 543. 

, Rev. Robert, became a Uni- 
tarian, 47. 

Rochefoiicaiilt on pride, 375. 

Rogers, Henry, referred to, 29, 266, 
374. 

, Dr John, quoted, 302. 

Romanism, 107, 131, 243; whether a 
saving faith, 49; not now what it 
was, 462 ; a source of corruptions of, 
161 ; Roman Catholic Sabbath, 569. 
See Infallibility, 

Homan Catholics, rights of, 28 ; Knox’s 
severity to, 178; Dr Chalmers on 
persecution of, 178; treatment of, 
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by Protestants, 153, 316, 377, 466 ; 
acts against, 316; disabilities of, 
462 ; causes of liatrecl to, 463 ; many 
burnt by Protestants, 464. 

Romans, ancient, their just laws, 224; 
their festivals, 226; the Sabbath 
generally ridiculed by, 512 ; but cb- , 
served by some, in imitation of the 
Jews, 511; their calendar, 514. I 
Roscoe, William, q^uotcd on religious ' 
liberty, 118. 

Ross, Alexander Leith, quoted, 301. 
Royal Society, its influence in dis*pL'l- 
ling superstition, 69. 

Ruell, Rev. Da V ill, quoted, 345. 

Rural walks, 229, 311, 341, 431, 440, , 
488, 660 ; sounds, 430. 

Rush, Dr llenjvimin, on the drama, 
427 ; referred to, 73. 

Ruslnvorth, John, on historical for- 
geries, 321 ; his Collections referreil ' 
to, 134. 140, 149, 150-1. j 

Ruskin, Mr, on the Chuich of Scotland, | 
127. • I 

Russell, Francis, on the Lord's Day, 
quoted, 609; referred to, 281, 508, 
614, 631. , 

Rutherford, Samuel, 133; his lM)ok ; 
against liberty of conscience, I.jO, 1 
179; on seducers to idolatry, 224. | 

Ruthcrfiird, liord, his speech on Sim- ■ 
day-trains, 409. (309. | 

Ruthorglen, Sabbath desecrution ut, : 

Sadbatatijaxs, properly so called, who j 
keep holy the si'veiith day of the ; 
week, 176, 297, 327. ' 

Sabbath, alleged primeval, 72-106, ‘ 
170, 22G, 322, 335, 481, 484, 487, 
611, 615, 518, 536. 

, Jewish, 167, 486; 6i>t insti- j 

tuted when manna w'as sent, 610; ] 
formally enacted at Sinni, 182; | 
adapted to tlio circumstitnees of the ' 
Jews, 177 ; and to the constitution 
of man, 16, 212, 268, 558 ; its pur- ■ 
poses, — (1.) to give rest and refresh- 
ment to man and beast, 218, 225, ; 
226, 371, 503, 563 ; ('2.) to be a me- . 
inorial of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Lgypt, 217, 553 ; ‘ 
(3.) to be a sign of the covenant bo- ' 
tw'een God and them, 167 ! 

218, 357, 491, 553; mode of sancti- i 
fying it, 540-3; moaning of “1ml- ' 
low,” “keep holy,” or “sanctify,'* 
487, 544 ; was a joyful festival, 435, 
439, 555; how spent by the Jews, ' 
435, 646 ; lasted from sunset j^n ' 
Friday to sunset on Saturday, 308, ^ 
309 , 439 ; whether a moral or a ' 


positive institution 7 169 , 206 - 9 , 212 , 
217,322,327, 481, 490, 495, 653; 
this question practically unimpor- 
tant, 220; wns nut imposed upon tho 
Gentiles, or kept by them, except in 
imitation of the Jews in Inter times, 
167, 217, 227, 228, ,354, 357, 51 1 ; 
never ohscf\'ed by Gentilo (’hris* 
tians, 173, 279; gradually censed to 
bo kept by Hebrew ('hristians, 173, 
270; thought by tho Reformers to 
be a type of spiritual rest, 20(> ; 
cun no longer bo regarded us n 
memorial of the creation, 72-106, 
653 ; grounds on which it. is said to 
be a (.'hristinn institution, 12, ISl, 
48.** i>t itpif. ; erroneously called by 
the iSabbath Allinnee the badge 
our homage to God, 17(t; ductrino 
and practice of .Icsiis, tin* Apt»stlcs, 
and the Fnlhci’s, concerning it see 
Jtsn.t, A/nyolfi"*, ; iloctrine of 

the Sclioolincn, 2S6; of the Church 
of Scotland. 6.**. 123, 326, 34<i-l. 
48<>: ot‘fhi* Free('hiin*h of .S'othind, 
217 : of the Clinrchof Knglantl. 1 19, 
211, 282, 2S9, 3(t2 : of Knglisii Non- 
conformists, 121 ; of fio’clgn lVot»‘s- 
taiit divines, 6.’). 121. 2S.''i vf 5m 2 
- -see Cnh'hi /.n/Acr.Jv.,* controver- 
sies about it in llolliiiid .Ifb 62, .'*93; 
in Knplaiid, 289 rt ; in Germany. 
6ft3 ; d**h{ite concerning it in ll *• 
Wcsfmmsfer .Vsscinbly, I3t); prr- 
viilent misiqqilicutiiiM of fite phi'!n.n 
“ I.ord of the .Sablmf ll,” 169, 217, 
323, 483 ; history c»l’ modern .'^ah- 
baiariiini.sin, 279; rnriiuiiical oh- 

R4*rv.*ilice <>f tlie so-ciilled I lliisfl.'in 

!^.vhhufh. in. 2.3. I2M, 21 1 ». 27.'*, Jnl, 
39,3 it tui , 3.36, .‘{.36, .3. .9, i.36, 137, 

4 19, 146. J.'jd, l.>2, 4S7, ,‘i;i6, 617, 
6.'*.6. 661, See i'bn/*//i ('fun/ffiithni'nl, 
Liod's Jhttr. 

Sabbath .Mliaiicc, curio«itifs of thf, 
481 ; its formiition mid ]irincijd»'s 
367. 481 ; In hours, 389, pi'.l, 4.'*7 , 
liiiaTicinl con'lition, 16, RD, 119. 1.^2, 
482; proclaims tlmi ill'- Sahlmth is 
the badge of our homngf* to (iod, 
170; maintains the Mtnl iinportarne 
of tlie I’oiirlli Ci»miriandrm*iit to mo- 
rality, 196; rc-nnhhiiire of its con- 
duct to that of the JcMtitH, 290 21 2 ; 
its coiiti'niptuous freatinent of ih** 
law of Ghrist and the law of uatui'c, 
197, 198, 189, 494; itsniisKtHteineut 
about a riiecting of the Kdinbuigh 
and (ila<>gow Railway t^ompany. 484 ; 
accuses all non -Sabbatarians ot dis- 
honesty, ignorance, or stupidity. 
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434, 54T ; Its astounding assertion 
about tho common consent of the 
Christian world to one of its princi- 
ples, 485 ; speaks of reverence for 
places as a (Christian duty, 495 ; on 
the meaning of ** keep holy,” 547 ; 
its Tracts referred to, 508, 619. 

Sabbath-brealjLing said #o i>e the first 
step to crime, 65, 66, 346“7 ; “ Cod’s 
vengeance” against its perpetrators, 
460; acts against it— see Act$, Le- 
gislation, 

Hubbath-day’s journey, 435. 

Sabbatical Year, 181. 

Sacrifices continued at .Icrusnicm till 
the destruction of tho Temple, 167 ; 
whether still possible by the .Tews, 
496 ; on the Sabbath, 613, 549. 

Sacrilege, 221. 

St Andrews, Sunday plays at, 299; 
foreign students at, 301 ; Sabbatli- 
observunre at, 306, 308. 

St Crispen's holiday, 438. 

St (^uthbort’s parish, Sab bath -desecra- 
tion in, 309. 

'Salnion-hsliingon Sunday at Aberdeen, 
313 ; act prohibiting, 339. 

Salt-pans, 339. 

Salvation, conditions of, 49, 53, 232, 
387. 

Sanctification of tli<? Su]>buili, 540, 
542 - 4. 

Sanctify, meaning of, 187, 544 et st'q. 

Sunctiuiry, reverence for, 181, 221, 
281, 495. 

Sanitary hn pro vein cuts will dimini.sb 
drunkenness, 414 ; Sanitary Associ- 
ation of Manchester, 272. See Uenlth, 
I'hyKiohiJif. 

Satan, “ buffetings” of, 72. Sec Jh'oif. 

Saturday, 514. 

Saxon race less sober than i 'el tic, 415 ; 
old Saxon names of days, 513. 

Scenery, pleasure derived from, 432. 

Scepticism, 52; Dr lletherington s no- 
tion of, 152, 343. 

Schism, 40, 151, 366, 378. 

Scholastic divinity, 112. 

Schoolmen, their doctrine of the Sab- 
bath, 285. 

Science, the study of it dispels super- 
stition, 69, 70, 425 ; in relation to 
Scripture, 77, 189, 263, 327, 391, 
394 , 548 ; value of it in a religious 
point of view', 205 et teq,, 658 
note X ; Divine authority of its teach- 
ing, 208. 

Scot, Ueginald, on witchcraft, 65. 

Scotch Reformers’ Gazette on immo- 
rality in Glasgow on Sundays, 216; 
exposure of Sabbatarian tricks by, ‘ 
459, 460. 


Scotland, burning of witches In, 94 , 
443 ; standard of religious truth in, 
132 ; intolerance in, 151 ; unfair 
demands of clergy in, 153 ; Sabbath- 
observance in, 123, 149, 276, 298, 
306, 334, 440 ; state of religion and 
morals 200 years ago, 440; obser- 
vance of holidays in the reign of 
James VI., 306; What are tho feel- 
ings and opinions of the people of, 
in regard to Sunday trains ? 400 ; 
proposed standing coinmiiteo for li- 
cense of Sunday travellers, 411 ; 
prejudice against music in, 430; the 
Oovonanters, 173, 381, 440, 466, 
470 ; Scotland under Cromwcdl, 470 ; 
state of religious liberty in, 472, 478; 
Puritanism in the Highlands, 457. 
See Church of tScotland. 

Scotsman, The,” tpwted, 25, 400, 406, 
409, 458. 

Scott, Dr A. J., referred to, 543 ; quo- 
ted, 558. 

, Rev. Thomas, on the suificicncy 

of the Ilible, 210. 

, Sir VV' alter, on- apparitions, 68 ; 

on the credulity of the Presbyterian 
clergy in regard to witchcraft, 135 ; 
referred to, 64, 152, 312, 444. 

Scottish Society for Promoting the Due 
Dbscrvance of tlio Lord's Day, 358. 

Scourging for Sabbath-breaking in 
Scotland, 308. 

Scripture. See llibh'. 

Scudtler, Henry, 153. 

“ Searchers” for Sabbath-breakers in 
Scotland, 299, 310, 311, 312, 317. 

Seasons, changes of, took place long be- 
fore the ereation of man, 79. 

Seccdors, Scotch, their protest against 
the repeal of laws against witches, 
64. 

Seeker, Archbishop, on the law of na- 
ture, 204 ; on servility to the clergv , 
386 ; referred to, 138, 157, 379. 

Sectaries, toleration of, 151, 152. Seo 
DismUers, Toleration, 

Sects, rivalry of, 389. 

Sedgwick, Professor, on diversity of 
opinions, 253 ; referred to, 379. 

Solden, John, on free inquiry, 52 ; on 
the endlessness of disputes in reli- 
gion, 129; his speeches in the West- 
minster As-scnibly, 135 ;hi8 learning, 
ib. ; on interpretation of the Hible, 
138, 160, 365; on the obscuration of 
truth in troubled times, 1 4l ; on 
tithes, 175 ; on usury, 180; on get- 
ting rid of contracts under colour of 
obedience to God, 411 ; on God's 
judgments, 456 ; on the Sabbath, 
512, 514 ; referred to, 34, 158. 
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Self-esteem, 256, 373. Sec Ih iJe, Smith, Uev. Sydney, on the effects of 
Seneca on festivals, 225 ; referred to, extensive religious study in produo 
J mutual respect between optio* 

Septenary institutions, origin of, 512- nents, 50 ; on the imiHissihility of 
_ uniformity of opinion, 249; on Fro- 

Sernions, 238, 370, 378, 393; hints for testaut persecutions, 462; referred 
the improvement of, 238 ; attractive- to, 375, 377, 471. 
ness of eloquent, 427. ' Smith’s Dictionai^ of Creek and Uo- 

Serpent in Gen. ii., 89, 91. man Antiquities quoted, 226. 

Servants, 345, 350, 3ol, 352, 354, 363, Sobriety. See J)ntnkt'nnfn>» 

495, 558. Social affections, their culture on the 

Sorvetus, burning of, 28, 466; his Life Sabbath, 278, 554. 

referred to, 468, 469. Sociniauism, catechism of, 162. 

Servility to authority in religion, 51, Sociniuns, 44, 48. 

107, 113; servility of the laity to Sooiims, Fa ustus, dxity of his opinions, 
the clergy, 373, 383, 398, 3i)9. 479 ; referred to, 29. 

Seven, sacred character of that nuin- Socrates referred to, 480. 

ber, in the Last, 612, 514. Solemn** and ** solemnity, ’* nicaniiig 

Seventh Commandment, 220, 515. of the words, 551. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, referred to, 254, Solomon quoted, 40, 375, 420. 451. 

379. Somorvillo, Airs, on the week, 514. 

Shakspearc quoted, 56, 201, 552. .Sophistry, con^^eious, criminality of, 

Sliarp, .lames. Archbishop of St An- 475. 

drews, 308. Sounds, natural, 430. 

, J)r John, Archbibliop of York, South, Lr, Jtobert, on tho.Soeiniuiis,48; 

on belief as the rule of practice, 473. on reason In rellghui. 51; his ron- 
Sheldon, Dr, 119. troversy with Slierloek, 128; on sin- 

Sherloek, W'llliani, Doan of Si Paul’s, loss ojTor, 265. 

his controversy with Dr South, 128. : Soatliey, Itoborl, his LiO* of \V^>ley 
, Thomas, lUshop of Jjondon, quotetl, 54 ; on the spiritual regi- 
on the New Tostumont, 198; on the men uinler whieliCow [»or was pul by 

Jewish law, 164 ; on the law of na- John New ton, 70 ; hihabhorrenee of 

turc, 204, 223 ; referred to, 499, 527, bigotry, 142; on change of the merni- 

549. ing of words, 227, 5.'jh ; ilii>bi4ievi>d 

Shooting on Sundays, 2SG, 300. in eternal toriiKuits, 235 ; mi the 

Shopkeepers, alleged need of protcc- Book of Spoi ls, 321 ; on Sunday in 

tion of, 349, 352. the country, 131 ; on cheerruliie^n in 

Sign, the Sabbath as a, 167 ct .>•^7., religion, 420; on Pah iiiiniii, 420; 

218, 357, 491, 553. his ‘"Doctor ’’ ipiolcd, 556. 

Silkworm, cultivation of, 369. Southwark, Sunday plays in. 294. 

Siloam, tower of, 456. .Spain, Scottish mercdiunts forhidd«'n by 

Simon, Richard, 157. the clergy to trade with. .316. 

Sin, bad effects of setting up a false Spalding quoted, 316. 

standard of, 213 ; original, 36, 233. Spencer on the Sabbath, 456, 512. 
Sinai, “ sanctified*’ by Aloses, 545, «i46; .Spener referred to, 012. 

giving of the law at, 182. See Hr- Spirituous liquoi-H, 416. Sec /trunk- 


calogue. 

Sincerity in religion, 214. Sec //»/- ! 
pocrUy. I 

Sismondi on the intolerance of the Re- 
formers, 244 ; referred to, 29. 

Sisters, marriage of two at the same 
time forbidden by Moses, 192. 

Sleep, 271, 421, 433. 

Smalridge, Bishop, anecdote of, 387. 

Smith, Adam, referred to, 480, 

, Dr John Pye, quoted on Scrip- 
tural astronomy, 62 ; on the produc- 
tion of new species, 74 ; on the mean- 
ing of firmament/’ 105 ; referred 
to, 76. 


fnufiiito 

Sponsors in baptism, 211. 

Sports, 286, 332 ; Book of, 142-9, JIH, 
321, 331, 332i 369, 453, 556. Sue 
Ilucrention* 

.Spottiswooilo AlisrcJlany referred to, 
312, 444 ; quoted, 314. 

Sprat, Bibliop, on riogniatical philoso- 
phy, 112 ; referred to, 456. 

Stage. See Hmwa. 

Stage-coaches, 3*36, 354, 

Standards of faith. See DfAief. 

Sturv ationn cause of drunkenness, 412, 
414, 416. 

Steamers on Sunday, 216, 353. 

2 R 
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Stebblng, Dr, on Church authority, 109. 

Sterne referred to, 276. 

Stewart, Dugaid, on the criniinality of 
conscious sophistry, 475 ; referred 
to, 76. 

, General, quoted, 369. 

Stewarts, their despotic conduct, 127 ; 

God’s judgments” on them for 
authorising profanation of the Sab- 
bath, 453, 556, 

Stone, Dr T., on witchcraft, 66. 

Stornoway, Sabbatarian petition from, 
459. 

.Stowe, Mrs llcecher, referred to, 438. 

** Strangers within thy gates,” 187. 

Strangled animals, abstinence from, 
172,616. 

Strype’s Life of Aylmer quot<'d, 295. 

Stuart, Moses, referred to, 94, 96 ; on 
the meaning of '* firmament/’ 105. 

Study, refresluuent and pleasure from, 
424 et Hcq. 

Submission, tendency to, 373. 

Subscription. See Artidc^t Tests. 

Suicide, (<alvin’s.laAv against, 174. 

Sully on religious liberty, 469. 

Sumner, Charles 11., on Milton’s abnn- 
domnent of Trinitaviaiusm, 36. 

, John Uird, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on injudicious preaching, 
41 ; oil the allegorical interpretation 
of (len. 1, and ii., 91; op geology 
and Seri pi lire, 102; on the law of 
nature, 203; ou seasons of relaxa- 
tion, 225 ; on evi's from ignorance, 
240 ; on the duties of legi-slators, 
343; case of a shopkeeper mentioned 
by, 349 ; referred to, 377, 

Sun, creation of the, 78, 86, 106, 518; 
w'as worshipped by the Persians, 
539 ; day of the, 322, 513, 614, 530. 

Sunday, origin of the name, 322, 513, 
514,539. See LoriCs JMy, 

Superstition, what, 204 ; llncon on, 54 ; 
instances of, 64-69 ; science advcr.se 
to, 69 ; bad effects of, 231, 238. 

Sweetser, Dr, referred to, 73, 423, 

Swift, Jonathan, on change of opinion, 
35 ; epigram by, 236. 

Swiss churches, their doctriue of the 
Lord's Day, 286. 

Sydenham, Crystal Palace at. See 
Crystal Palace. 

Sykes, Dr, referred to, 158. 

Sympathy, 278. 

Synagogues, origin ,of, 436, 543 ; 
Christ’s custom of attending, 329, 
488, 660 ; the apostles’ custom, 329, 
523, 629. 

Taberna,clrs, feast of, 434. 


Tables of stone at Sinai, 96, 100, 182, 
186, 492, 495, 501. 

Tacitus referred to, 512. 

TafF Vale Railway, 450. 

Talbot, Miss, referred to, 438. 

Taverns on Sunday, 331-334. 

Tay, inundation of the, 314 ; Sunday 
steamer on, 353. 

Tayler, John James, on Locke’s* im- 
proved mode of exegesis, 169 ; re- 
ferred to, 162, 167, 337. 

Taylor, David, bequest by, 479. 

, Isaac, on the true value of 

phrases, 104 ; on the low state of 
sacred science, 105 ; on the Lord’s 
Day, 284. 

, Jeremy, bishop of Down, on 

God’s unwillingness to be served 
witii a lie, 100 ; on the non-existence 
of an infallible judge of truth, 107, 
125 ; ch.araotnr of, 127 ; on the di- 
vine authority of conscience, 204 ; 
on the positive character of the 
Fourth romiimndmcnt, 217^ on sin- 
less error, 265, 266 ; on the example 
of the apostles, 328 ; on the scruples 
of weak brethren,” 351 ; on sub- 
scription to articles, 396 ; on recrea- 
tions, 421 ; on cheerfulness in reli- 
gion, 448 ; his principles of reli- 
gious liberty, 470 ; on the Sabbath, 
484, 528; on the Decalogue, 489; 
referred to, 29, 119, 376, 480. 

, Dr John, of Norwich, on ori- 
ginal sin, 39; on the Jewish law, 
167, 495 ; on the origin of weeks, 
513 ; referred to, 258. 

Tea-gurdens on Sundays, 55. 

Teelling, a Dutch Sabbatarian, 503. 

Teigiiiiiouth, Lord, his Life of Sir W. 
Jones referred to, 93. 

Temper tinges religion, 237 ; cfTect of 
JiealtU oil, 71, 72, 275. See JJenevo^ 
Irnce, 

Temple, Sir William, referred to, 375. 

Temple of Jerusalein, 496 ; its services 
attended by the apostles, 329; de- 
struction of, 537. 

Ten Commandmente. See Decalogue, 

Tendency of principles an index of 
their soundness, 446. 

Tertullian ascribed the Sabbath to 
Moses, 226 ; on Sunday, 539. 

Tests, religious, 252, 340 ; university, 
233, 462, 472. 

Teutonic race less temperate than 
Celtic, 415. * 

Teviot, sudden decrease of its water, 
in the year 1838, 68. 

Texts, misapplication of, 160, 552, See 
Bible, 
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Thames, watermen on the, 334, 

Theatrical spectacles. Sec J)rnmatit. 

Theocracy, Jewish, 179,222, 450*452' 
464, 498, 553. 

Theological science, low state of, 105. 

Theology, systems of, 162, 3S5 ; de- 
fects of, 239 ; scholasti<;, 1 1 2. 

■» natural. See and 

NdhtrCf law of. 

Third Commandment, 490. 

Tholuck, 301. 

Thomas, Joseph S., quoted, 346. 

Thompson, Lieut.-Col. Perronet, re- 
ferred to, 515, 517. 

Thomson, Dr Andrew, late minister of 
St George’s, Kdinburgli, 340 ; on 
blindness to hostile texts of Scri]i- 
ture, 161. 

, Dr Andrew, a minister of 

the United Presbyterian Church, on 
the Sabbath, 59; on the blindness 
of those w’ho do not wish to sec, 
536 ; referred to, 533. 

— -f Rev. George, on the zeal, 
piety, and immorality of our fore- 
fathers, 444. [11-. 

, John, M. D., referred to, 

Thomson’s Seasons, the God of, 231, 
237 ; referred to, 70, 414. 

Thought, necessity of leisure for, 277. 

Thoughts, worldly, on the Sabbath, 
debate upon, in W'estminster Afi?- 
sembly, 136 ; said to be forbidden 
in the Fourth Ooiniiiaiidinoiit, 488, 
644. 

Thraske, a Sabbatarian, 297. 

Thugs, the, 27, 

Thurloe’s letter to II. Cromwell, 4G7. 

Thursday, 513. 

Tibullus referred to, 511. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, on damage to 
religion from asserting more than 
can be proved, 100; on the J.iw of 
nature, 202; on a trick of the Je- 
suits, 211 ; on the goodness of (<od, 
232; on clerical opposition to re- 
form, 398 ; called an Atheist by j>r 
llickes, 247 ; referred to, 343. 

Timeserving in religion, 386. 

TindaPs attack on Christianity, 184, 
189. 

Tithes, alleged perpetual obligation 
of, 179; Selden and Cobbett on, 
176 ; were “ holy to God,” 644. 

Tolerance, 249, 254, 330. 

Tolerated sects, 479. 

Toleration, long opposed by the Pres- 
byterians, 161, 162, 259 ; Sir If. 
MoncreifT an advocate of, 340 ; his- | 
tory of, 28, 467 et nq , ; arrogance j 
implied by using the word, 473, 


Tomlino, Ilishop, letter from Bishop 
Watson to, 233. 

Torments, eternal, doctrine of. 230 
447. 

Toiilmiii'h fjite of Servetiij^ rofi-rred to, 
29, 468. 469; quotcil, 162, 480. 

Towii-(’oujicil>, Scotch, arc mostly in 
favour of .Suiulav-traiiis, 403, 408, 
410. 

Tractarianism, 380, 381. 

I Trading on Sunday. 341, 342, 3J9, 
352 ." 

Tradition, 115. 

Tragoily, 427. 

Trajan, Pliny’s liCttor to, 537, 539. 

Transubstuiitiation, 532 ; argument 
for, uiiwlttingly supplied by l>r 
Bruce, 509. 

Tra\ oiling, pleasure and benefit of, 
419; on Sundavs, 1, 17, 333, .336. 
341. .352, 35.3, .3V»3, lOO n nq.. 4.39, 
558 ; to church, 125 ; proi>osed 
Htaniliiig committee for the liecTise 
of Suminy travellers, 411. 

3’rees. toHsil, coneentric ringH of, 7tb 

3’rent, eouneil of, .3{)9. 

3Vcvclytin, Sir NV.C., 246. 

3Vinity, doctrine of the, 35, 47, 93, 
243, 387, 399, 466. 

Troas, Pauls visil to, 59, 329, 488, 
.521, 560. 

Truth, God's and Man's, 3, 31, 262. 
377 ; standard of religions, 32, 33, 
113 ; diiliculty ofafa'crtuiniiig, |06; 
liOckc on the [lursuit of, 130; is a 
match for l''al.‘>ehoo<l, 56, 178, .391, 
476, 480; argument against forcible 
propagation of, 242 ; I'undamenlril 
truths, 471. 

Tucker, Abraham, oji pious fear of in- 
vestigatiori, 51 ; referred to, 375, 

Tuesday, 513. 

Tunstall, Dr, on the importaneo of 
knowledge of human nature, 207. 

'rurncr, .Sharon, again.st dogmatism, 
383. [1^- 

TurrilT, Prof fhuifh I’rcaliytory of, 

Twissc, Dr, 151. 

’ryiidulo on the Lord's Day, 287, 484. 

. 'rypical char.'icter ascribed hy some to 
! the Sabbath. 290. 
i Tyrants, rc.sibtanco to, 127. 

Udemaxn, u l)utch .Sabbatarian, 503. 

Unchastity, laws against, 174, 228, 
499 515. 

Underhill, K. B., referred to, 468. 

Unitarianism, 38, 9.3, 117 ; catechbm 
of, 162; bequest for the prupaga- 
tion of, 470; laws against IWiita- 
rians, 46. 

2 It 2 
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Unite<l States, Sabbath-obscrvance in, 
369 ; clergy of, 391, 393 ; imperfect 
religious freedom in, 394, 471. 

'Unity of opinion impossible, 242 et 
»eq. 

Univorsttl History, ancient, referred 
to, 61 4, 649. 

Universal redemption, doctrine of, 
64. 

University-tests, 232, 462, 472. 

Usher, Archbp., renounced the doc- 
trine of roprobalion, 48 ; iiis Idfe re- 
ferred to, 408. 

Usury, biws against, 180, 499. 

Utopia, 249, 409. 

Utrecht, Sabbath-obscrvnnce nt, 65, 
301, 

Vank, Sir Henry, 470. 

Variety of men’s minds nnd opinions, 
442 €t »cq. 

Vegetable diet, 410. 

Vcitch, Mrs Win., fiinntlcisrn of, 270. 

Veneration, ecntirneiitof, 201. 

Verses, division of the Bible into, 102. 

** Vestiges of tlio Natural History ol 
Creation,'’ 74. 

V^ice, 198 seq , ; fostered by misery, 
270, 448. 

Vineentius Lirineiisis, maxim of, 113. 

Vinci, Alex., on the characteristic of 
Protestanisin, 114, 260 ; referred to, 
408. 

Virgil, quoted, 425. 

Virginia, law for religious liberty in, 
471. 

Virtue, 198 ft »fq . ; promoted by hap- 
piness, 72, 238, 27li, 3G9, 370, 448, 
449, 664; Butler on, 239, 240 ; af- 
fected by liealth, 276. 

Visible Chureli, the, 179. 

Visiting on Siiiubiy, 439. 

Vitringa on tlic Sabbath, 642. 

Voet, Cisbert, on the Immobility of 
tho Earth, 02. 

Voltaire, his attack.s on Christianity 
through the aides of dudaism, 191. 

Vulgate, 192, 610. 

Wade’s Hist, of tho Middle Classes re- 
ferred to, 276. 

Waggons, public, on Sundays, 336. 

Wakefield, Gilbert, on the alleged 
coruptlon of human nature, 39 ; on 
tho language of Scripture, 91 ; on 
tiio obliquity of Bishop Horsley, 
100 j on public worship, 230; letter 
to him on disingenuous subscription 
of articles, 262; his sacrifices to 
Jjiberty nnd Conscience, 263 ; on the 
bad effects of established creeds. 


386, 387 ; referred to, 47, 158 ; his 
Memoirs referred to, 264. 

Wakley, Mr, speech of, 356, 

Waldenscs, their doctrine of the Sab- 
bath, 285. 

Wales, South, Sunday trains in, 460. 

Walker, Peter, quoted, 68. 

Walking on Sunday, 65, 120, 121, 149, 
23C, 309, 310, 339, 341, 436, 554. 

Wnlton, Isaac, on the AVestin luster As- 
sembly, 134. 

Warburton, Bishop, on demoniacs, 66 ; 
on the positive character of tho Sab- 
bath, 169, 218 ; on the Mosaic law a 
repLiblicatlon of the law of nature, 
204; on ancient legislators, 346; 
referred to, 119. 

Wardlaw, Dr Ualph, on the Sabbath, 
67, 219, 220, 606, 607, 508, 513, 026, 
541, 546, 646, 647 ; on Paul’s visit 
to Tj‘oas, 329; on the Mosaic law, 
601 ; referred to, 604, 523, 637, 657, 
663. 

Waterland, Dr Daniel, candoUr of, 46. 

Watermen on the Thames, 334. 

Waters, noise of, 430. 

Watson, Bishop, on religious liberty, 
28, 49, 113, 116 ; on suspension of 
judgment, 62 ; on free inquiry, 61 ; 
on the two copies of tho Fourth Com- 
mandment, 97 ; on Papal infallibility, 
108; on subscription of articles, 
115, 328, 338 ; on tho example of 
tho Apostles, 129; on the need of 
nil amended translation of the Bible, 
166 ; on the misuse of texts, 161 ; 
on “ Taylor’s Key to the Apostolic 
Writings,” 167 ; says that the Chris- 
tian religion is wholly comprised in 
the New Testament, 198; on Cal- 
vinism, 233; on differences of reli- 
gious opinion, 248 ; against judging 
one another, 266 ; on Sunday- travel- 
ling, 336 ; on errors of missionaries, 
338 ; on the expediency of revising 
the standards of the Church of Eng- 
land, 338; a sermon dedicated to 
him by Sir H. Moncreiff, 340 ; on 
impious notions of God, 344 ; his 
disclamation of dogmatism, 383 ; on 
tho bad effects of established systems 
of theology, 386; referred to, 37, 
64, 109, 113, 167, 183, 268, 377, 
471; his Oolicction of Theological 
Tracts referred to, 112, 166, 167, 
183, 186, 613, 642, 543, 560. 

, Dr Kobt., referred to, 467. 

W atts, Dr Isaac, said to have become a 
Unitarian, 47 ; referred to, 132, 167. 

“Weak brethren,” offence to, 351; 
have their duties aswell as rights, ib. 
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Weaklings, moral, 198. 201. 

Wealth, how far it secures religious 
freedom, 395. 

Weather, its effect on appetite, 416. 

Weber, M., on the Mosaic law, 496. 

Wednesday, 613, 

Week, origin of the, 511 ct 

Woightnian, Edward, burning of, 
466. ^ 

Welwood, Dr, quoted, 147, 148, 153. 

Wcinyss, TJiomas, on the i^abbath, 58. 

Wesley, John, on election ami repro- 
bation, 54 ; influence of, 337. 

Westminster Assembly, 133, 151, 331, 
621, 561 ; error of its members in 
regarding the Jewish law as binding 
on the Gentiles, 164 ; members of, 
133, 237, 437. Sec Catcchhm, CVm- 
fession. 

Westminster Uevibw quoted, £01, 433- 
436, 649 ; referred to, 94, 158, 174, 
210, 614. 

Whately, Arehbisliop, on the excel- 
lence of human reason, 40 ; on Ib o- 
testant deference, to atithority in 
matters of faith, 108; on gener.il 
consent us a test of truth, 113; on 
the Sabbath, 119, 219, 221, 284, 
484, 604, 536, 542; on the division 
of the JVihle into chapters and versos, j 
162 ; on the punisliincnt of idolatry, | 
179; on the book of nature as a 
source of knowledge of God’s will, 
205; on pious frauds, 214 ; on our 
relation to duties prescribed in the 
Jewish law, 222; on the glory of 
God, 343; on the corporate spirit 
and party ties of the clergy, 388 ; 
on the diminution of their authority 
by requiring them to subscribe ar- 
ticles, 397 ; on Protestant I^>pcry, 
397-8 ; on the right use of national 
aflSictioDS, 454 ; on the subordinate 
influence of religious tenets, 467 ; 
on proselytising, 476 ; referreil to, 
34, 100, 105, 107, 119, 125, 150, 
239, 276, 281, 379, 444, 456, 468, 
471, 642. 


I 1* hite, Joseph Jllanco, on Chris tbiii 
j truth, 33, 109, 468. 

j \\., oil the sermons of the 

I Engliiih I)issentt>rs, 23S. 
j Whiiefiebl, b'eorge, influence of, 337. 
i Whitelock, Bulstrude, on tho \Vcst- 
j minster Assembly, 164 , 
jllintgift, Archbishop, opposed the 
I Puritan iSaldmth, 30.1. 

: Wierus on w ilehcrult, 64. 

I Wilberforce, William, Bishop Wat- 
j son's letter to, 336 ; influence of, 

; 337 ; im reerontions, 121 ; on the 

! heaviness t»l' tlie Siibballi, 452. 

A\ ilk ins, IVisboji, on tho law- of nature, 
202 ; oil the source of williiigobe- 
dieneo to God's laws, 205. 

AN illiam III., Sabbath nets in his 
reign, 33 1, 339. 

Willium IV., Sabbath acts in reign of. 
334. 

NV'illiainM, Bishop, a jday (.aid to have 
been acted in his bouse on a Sun- 
day, 298. 

, Koger, not tho first wlui uii' 

I derstood religious liimity, 4li9; 
eulogy of, 170. 

— Secular School, Beiiorts of, 

210 . 

Wilson, Arthur, 1 16 ; charneter of bis 
History of tianies 1., 147,320, 

— — ' — , J. P. anil G. P.,on holidays to 
w'orkmen. 27o. 

, Uftv. .Mr, quoted, 15.1. 

, Q’hoimis, referred to, 260. 

Wisdom, Solomon on, 451. 

NNTitcheraft, biiruing lor, 64, 135, 443 ; 
King Janies on, 64 ; Addison on, 
66 ; Baxter on, t»7. 

Withani, Henry, roferreci to, 79. 

“ Witness, The,’’ quoted, 228, 481 ; 
referred to, 4(il. 

Wodrow, Bobert, quoted, 308 ; re- 
ferred to, 3U0, 311, 312, .318. 
Wollaston, NVilliam, on truth, 31 ; on 
innocent pleasures, 424; referred 
to, 344. 

Women, nervous diseaeeHof, 66 ; often 


NVhiston, AVilUam, on the character of control the clergy, 389; religious 
Sir Isaac Newton, 46; on the timi- insanity of, 419. 
dity of Dr S. Clarke, 47 ; on Jay NA'ondcr, sontiiiienl of, 68, 69. 
theologians, 117 ; opposed the doc- W'ontner, John, quoted, 346. 
trine of eternal torments, 2.33; his NVood, Anthony, quoted, 147. 


anecdote of Bishop Smalridgc, 387; AVoodbridge's American Annals of 
on the demoralising influence of sub- Kducatioii referred to, 422. 

scribing articles of faith, 397 ; on Woods, noise of the, 430,431. 
the Mosaic cosmogony, 648 ; referred AV ords gov ern tho ignorant, 457 , 550 ; 
to, 43, 44, 45. ambiguity of, 227, 544-652 ; change 

AVhitby, Dr Daniel, religious opinions of meaning of, 550. 

of, 37, 38. AVordsworth, Williatn, quoted on rural 

White, Bishop, on the Sabbath, 207. walks, 432. 
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Wordsworth, Dr Christopher, referred 
to, 36. 

VV'ork alone forbidden in the Fourth 
Commandment, 642 et seq, ,• mean- 
ing of work, 439 ; Is work on six 
day» enjoined ? 648. 

Worship, old meaning of the word, 
661 ; duty of, 169, 228, 344, 490 ; 
Jewish, 649; heathen, 615. 

, public, 120, 219, 220, 229, 

278, 284. 324, 329, 370, 438, 447, 
.462, 603, 618 ; not enjoined in the 
Fourth Commandment, 542-3, 546-7, 
669 ; or by Christ, 229 ; suggestions 
for its improvement, 230 ; music in; 
429, 430 ; opposition by the Church 
. of Scotland to toleration of the 
practice of it by Dissenters, 315. 


Wortley, Mr, his bill for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, 192 ; his speech on Sunday- 
trains, 406, 406. 

Wrong and right, 199 <t aeq. 

Young's Night Thoughts quoted, 58, 
422. 

Younger, John, on the vital importance 
of the Decalogue, 212. 

Zeal, religious, 366. 

Zoological Dardens, 356. 

Zuinglius on the Lord’s Day, 287, 
484 ; understood and practised the 
principles of religious liberty, 
468. 
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